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Preface 


This  collection  of  speeches  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Historical 
Office,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Baker,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
overall  conception  of  this  project.  Dr.  Baker,  Associate  Historian  Dr.  Donald  A. 
Ritchie,  and  Assistant  Historian  Dr.  Jo  Anne  McCormick  Quatannens  participated 
in  selecting  the  senators  and  the  specific  speeches  to  be  included  and  prepared  in¬ 
troductory  essays  placing  the  individual  addresses  in  historical  context.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  their  highly  professional  assistance.  I  also  appreciate  the  support  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Senate  Library,  other  Senate  offices,  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Walter  J.  Stewart  and  his  successor,  Martha  S.  Pope. 

Editor  Wendy  Wolff's  masterful  leadership  translated  this  volume's  general 
concept  into  a  work  that  I  believe  precisely  complements  its  companions  in  this 
series.  Not  a  word  on  these  more  than  700  pages  escaped  her  editorial  examination 
to  ensure  accuracy  and  textual  integrity.  With  characteristic  tact  and  discernment, 
she  played  "devil's  advocate"  to  her  fellow  historians  in  the  extended  discussions 
that  led  to  selection  of  these  speeches.  Beyond  the  challenging  tasks  inherent  in 
managing  such  a  vast  work,  she  contributed  significantly  to  the  volume's  intellec¬ 
tual  substance  through  her  prefatory  essays  and  her  introduction,  a  statement  that 
offers  compelling  evidence  of  how  clearly  she  has  articulated  this  project. 

Kathryne  Bomberger  was  instrumental  in  shaping  this  volume  over  a  period 
of  years,  recommending,  researching,  and  analyzing  possible  speeches  for  inclu¬ 
sion;  drafting  introductory  essays;  proofreading;  and  finding  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions.  Amid  the  press  of  her  many  other  duties,  Elizabeth  Strannigan  made  valua¬ 
ble  suggestions  and  entered  most  of  the  700  pages  of  speech  texts  into  the 
publication's  database.  Others  in  the  Senate  Historical  Office  who  contributed  to 
this  project  include  Diane  Boyle,  who  devoted  hours  to  careful  proofreading, 
Mary  Anne  Moore,  and  John  O.  Hamilton.  Tom  McGlinn  of  the  Secretary's  Office 
Computer  Staff  provided  technical  assistance  in  scanning  some  speeches  into  the 
database. 

Professor  Bernard  K.  Duffy  of  the  Speech  Communications  Department  at 
California  Polytechnic  State  University  and  Halford  Ross  Ryan,  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  who  are  authors  and  editors 
of  several  books  cited  in  the  notes  to  this  volume,  were  most  courteous  about 
sharing  their  views  on  the  nature  of  political  oratory  and  on  possible  criteria  to 
use  in  selecting  speeches  for  inclusion.  Linda  Sams  of  the  Dirksen  Congressional 
Center  in  Pekin,  Illinois,  researched  and  obtained  the  illustration  for  Speech 
No.  39. 

Once  again,  many  departments  and  individuals  at  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  contributed  to  this  volume.  I  particularly  thank  Larry  Boarman  for 
the  speed  and  care  with  which  he  oversaw  the  electronic  conversion  of  the  data¬ 
base  into  typeset  form,  and  Roy  Morton,  who  spent  many  hours  of  his  own  time 
on  giving  each  speech  a  careful  and  thoughtful  reading. 

Robert  C.  Byrd 
President  Pro  Tempore 
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Introduction 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the  Senate  chamber  was  completely  occupied  by 
ladies  and  such  few  gentlemen  as  had  been  able  to  obtain  admittance,  who  endured  sev¬ 
eral  hours  patient  possession  of  seats,  and  even  of  the  floor,  that  they  might  hear  the  long- 
expected  speech  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 1 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  major  senatorial  speeches  in  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  Senate  oratory.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  senators,  represent¬ 
atives,  and  the  general  public  often  crowded  into  the  Senate  chamber  to  listen 
to  major  speeches.  Such  addresses  were  frequently  long,  occasionally  stretching 
over  two  or  three  days.  Although  rhetorical  styles  have  changed  and  few 
modern  senators  can  boast  standing-room-only  audiences,  occasionally  a  debate 
on  a  crucial  national  issue  still  stimulates  an  impassioned  and  closely  reasoned 
Senate  speech  designed  to  sway  listeners  and  attract  votes  on  legislation. 

This  volume  presents  a  collection  of  speeches  delivered  by  United  States 
senators  since  1830.  The  selection  aims  to  give  a  flavor  of  the  best  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  rhetoric  combined  with  samples  of  addresses  from  this  century 
that  have  been  carefully  crafted  by  the  speaker  to  be  affecting  and  persuasive. 
With  two  exceptions  (Speech  No.  18  by  Edward  D.  Baker  and  Speech  No.  22  by 
George  G.  Vest),  all  of  the  speeches  were  given  during  the  years  when  the 
speaker  served  in  the  Senate.  Most  were  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  were  designed  to  persuade  listeners  to  support  or  oppose  a  particular 
government  policy  or  action.  Others  sprang  from  the  heat  of  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  and  were  directed  at  the  voting  public.  In  fact,  major  Senate  speeches  in 
the  nineteenth  century  frequently  had  a  secondary  audience  of  the  public  at 
large,  as  senators  arranged  to  have  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  copies 
printed  and  mailed  to  newspapers  and  constituents.  This  is  also  the  case  today, 
when  major  Senate  debates  may  be  watched  by  millions  of  citizens  on  the 
C-SPAN  television  network. 

This  collection  is  not  offered  as  "the  greatest  Senate  speeches,"  although  a 
number  of  them  have  been  included  in  anthologies  prepared  by  experts  in  rhet¬ 
oric  as  examples  of  outstanding  oratory.  Rather,  the  volume  represents  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  speeches  that  are  "classic"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  "of  enduring 
interest,  quality  or  style,"  and  "noted  because  of  literary  or  historical 
associations."  The  choice  was  guided  by  a  variety  of  criteria,  not  all  of  which 
apply  to  every  speech.  Some  speeches  are  old  favorites,  like  Daniel  Webster's 
"Seventh  of  March"  1850  address  (No.  12),  portions  of  which  have  been  memo¬ 
rized  by  generations  of  schoolchildren.  Others  had  substantial  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  or  marked  moments  of  high  drama,  such  as  Jefferson  Davis'  emotional 
withdrawal  from  the  Senate  after  his  state  seceded  from  the  Union  (No.  19). 
Some  senators  were  noted  for  their  lucid  delineation  of  important  national 


1  In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  March  7,  1850,  before  Daniel  Webster's  “Seventh  of  March"  speech.  U.S., 
Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  476. 
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issues,  while  others — like  Benjamin  Tillman  (No.  24),  Huey  Long  (No.  30),  and 
Joseph  McCarthy  (No.  32) — were  adept  at  couching  their  personal  political 
agendas  in  lively  and  inflammatory  language  that  gained  publicity  for  them  and 
for  their  causes.  Above  all,  these  forty-six  speeches  were  selected  because  they 
make  interesting  reading  and  shed  light  on  particular  issues  and  eras  in  our  na¬ 
tion's  history. 

The  speeches  appear  here  in  chronological  order,  which  enables  the  reader 
to  follow  the  evolution  of  issues  over  a  long  period.  A  principal  example  from 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  discussion  of  sectionalism  and  the  conflict  over 
slavery,  which  ebb  and  flow  over  three  decades,  finally  cresting  in  secession  and 
civil  war.  The  chronological  approach  also  makes  possible  a  comparison  of 
speaking  styles  over  time. 


Period  covered 

The  collection  opens  with  1830  not  only  because  that  decade  marks  the 
start  of  the  so-called  golden  age  of  Senate  oratory  but  also  because  Senate  de¬ 
bates  in  earlier  years  were  not  reported  verbatim  but  were  simply  summarized 
in  the  third  person.  The  development  of  shorthand  was  in  its  infancy,  there  was 
no  Congressional  Record,  and  any  reports  of  congressional  debates  appeared  in  local 
newspapers.  Starting  in  the  1820's,  publishers  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  and  William  W. 
Seaton,  selected  by  Congress  as  its  official  printers,  began  publishing  the  Register 
of  Debates  in  Congress,  a  private  publication.  The  first  speeches  included  here,  those 
delivered  from  1830  to  1837,  are  taken  from  the  Register.  A  rival  publication,  the 
Congressional  Globe,  published  by  Francis  Blair  and  John  C.  Rives,  overlapped  with 
the  Register  for  several  years  and  finally  supplanted  it  as  the  record  of  congres¬ 
sional  proceedings.  Not  until  1873  was  the  Congressional  Record  instituted  as  an 
official  government  publication.2  Readers  will  note  that  speeches  from  the 
1830's  had  not  quite  completed  the  shift  from  third  person  reporting  to  ver¬ 
batim  publication,  and  reporters  still  occasionally  interpolated  a  "[said  Mr. 
Clay]"  in  the  text  of  a  speech.  For  speeches  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor,  this 
volume  has  generally  used  these  official  sources.  Those  delivered  outside  the 
Senate  have  been  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  are  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  speech. 

The  addresses  are  not  evenly  spread  over  the  163  years  covered  by  this 
volume.  There  is  a  heavy  concentration  between  1830  and  1861  during  the  era 
of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  other  noted  orators.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
speeches  chosen  are  widely  scattered  in  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  clus¬ 
tered  around  World  War  I.  From  the  modern  era  since  World  War  II,  there  are  a 
number  from  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  historical 
perspective  on  more  recent  events,  the  collection  essentially  stops  in  1968, 
except  for  a  concluding  group  of  recent  (1989-1993)  addresses  delivered  by 


2  See  Volume  II  of  this  series,  pp.  311-25  for  more  detail  about  development  of  the  official  reporters  of 
debates  and  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Robert  C.  Byrd.  Although  the  topics  of  these  latter  four  speeches  vary  from 
budgetary  matters  to  foreign  affairs,  each  is  included  because  it  deals  to  some 
extent  with  the  special  role,  responsibilities,  and  powers  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Each  also  displays  an  awareness  of  the  Senate's  time-honored  oratorical 
traditions. 


Audiences  and  types  of  oratory 

Beginning  with  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  oratory  has  been  divided  into  several 
types,  including  deliberative,  epideictic,  and  forensic  speeches.  Most  of  the 
addresses  included  here  would  fall  into  the  deliberative  category,  since  they 
consist  of  political  speaking  in  a  legislative  body,  designed  to  achieve  a  particu¬ 
lar  policy  goal.  Forensic  speeches  are  those  delivered  in  a  court  of  law.  Although 
many  of  the  senators  represented  here  were  at  some  point  in  their  careers 
practicing  attorneys,  and  Daniel  Webster  frequently  argued  cases  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  during  the  years  he  served  in  the  Senate,  there  is  only  one  exam¬ 
ple  in  this  volume  of  courtroom  oratory.  That  speech — the  address  to  the  jury 
by  George  Vest  praising  the  dog  (No.  22) — is  hardly  typical  of  forensic  oratory, 
since  it  was  less  a  reasoned  recapitulation  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  than 
an  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  all  dog  lovers.  Epideictic  oratory  involves 
commemorative  or  inspirational  speeches  delivered  on  ceremonial  occasions,  al¬ 
though  speakers  often  manage  to  insert  some  pet  political  arguments  into  such 
addresses.  The  three  examples  here  are  Webster's  remarks  on  the  centennial  of 
George  Washington's  birth  (No.  4),  Edward  D.  Baker's  funeral  oration  for  David 
Broderick  (No.  18),  and  Robert  Kennedy's  keynote  address  at  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  in  South  Africa  (No.  40). 

Other  categories  of  speeches  in  this  volume  that  are  aimed  at  different  au¬ 
diences  than  members  of  the  Senate  include  several  addresses  made  during 
political  campaigns.  Here  the  atmosphere  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  applause  from  the  gallery  is  not  only  frowned  upon  but  strictly 
forbidden.  A  typical  nineteenth-century  stump  speech  was  that  given  by  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Douglas  in  the  1858  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  (No.  17),  complete  with 
shouted  remarks  and  cheers  from  the  audience.  A  more  recent  example  is  Frank 
Church's  keynote  address  to  the  1960  Democratic  National  Convention  (No. 
36).  In  the  two  other  campaign  speeches,  the  candidate  was  taking  the  offensive 
to  defend  himself  against  attacks  made  by  opponents.  In  1952,  Richard  Nixon 
made  a  televised  address  that  was  broadcast  nationwide,  in  order  to  counter 
charges  that  he  benefited  from  a  secret  trust  fund  contributed  by  California 
businessmen  (No.  35),  and  in  1960  presidential  candidate  John  F.  Kennedy 
spoke  to  the  Greater  Houston  Ministerial  Association  (No.  37)  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  Protestant  ministers  that  having  a  Catholic  in  the  White  House  would 
not  undermine  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  In  each  of  these  latter  two 
cases,  the  true  audience  was  the  American  people,  since  film  clips  from  the 
Kennedy  speech  were  also  shown  on  television  broadcasts.  Both  speeches 
apparently  achieved  their  objectives,  since  Kennedy  was  elected  president  in 
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1960  and  an  outpouring  of  popular  support  in  1952  convinced  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  to  retain  Nixon  as  the  Republican  vice  presidential  candidate. 

The  introductory  essay  to  each  speech  indicates  the  audience  addressed  (if 
not  the  U.S.  Senate)  and  the  purpose  of  the  occasion,  as  well  as  the  geographic 
location. 


Oratorical  styles 

Oratorical  styles  have  changed  dramatically  since  1830,  the  year  of  the 
Webster-Hayne  debate  (No.  1  and  No.  2).  Historian  Kenneth  Cmiel,  author  of 
Democratic  Eloquence,  views  the  evolution  as  neither  progressive  nor  regressive  but 
rather  regards  American  rhetoric  as  continually  experiencing  periods  of  self-im¬ 
posed  remodeling  and  restyling.  According  to  Cmiel,  eighteenth-century  Amer¬ 
ican  speech  was  neoclassical  and  gentlemanly  in  style  and  “well  suited  for  civic 
(and  civil)  discussion/'  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  use  of 
language  began  to  change  because  of  the  “arrival  of  mass  democracy."  What 
emerged  next  was  a  mixture  of  styles  that  combined  classical  speech  and  popu¬ 
lar  rhetoric  to  form  what  Cmiel  referred  to  as  “middling  styles,"  blending  both 
of  these  forms  of  discourse  in  an  attempt  to  please  their  new  audiences.3  Craig 
Smith,  author  of  Defender  of  the  Union:  The  Oratory  of  Daniel  Webster,  distinguished 
the  language  of  the  mid-nineteenth-century  Senate  from  that  of  other  periods 
by  observing  that  “Webster,  like  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  represents 
the  second  generation  of  American  leaders.  The  first  were  the  founders  of  the 
Republic;  their  rhetoric  addressed  the  philosophy  of  governance  and  the  jus¬ 
tification  for  revolution.  The  second  generation  was  faced  with  making  the 
government  work.  Hence,  they  were  more  concerned  than  the  founders  with 
pragmatic  questions."  4 

The  speaking  styles  of  these  three  great  Senate  orators  differed  markedly. 
Daniel  Webster,  the  least  likely  to  incorporate  popular  rhetoric  in  his  oratory, 
used  “cultivated  language"  that  “delighted  the  highly  educated."  5  Webster  also 
had  the  greatest  breadth  of  rhetorical  style,  for  he  was  skilled  not  only  at  delib¬ 
erative  Senate  oratory  but  also  at  speaking  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  at  argu¬ 
ing  legal  cases  in  court.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  a  more  straightforward  delibera¬ 
tive  speaker  who  impressed  his  audience  with  the  power  of  his  intellect  and  the 
content  of  his  remarks,  rather  than  his  oratorical  style.  He  “was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  the  verbosity  and  ornamentation  that  were  typical  of  the  time."  6 
If  one  were  to  view  the  Senate  as  theater,  then  one  of  its  greatest  actors  was 
Henry  Clay.  Unlike  Webster,  Clay's  oratorical  power  lay  less  in  his  words  than 
in  the  manner  of  their  delivery.  Robert  Remini,  Clay's  recent  biographer,  wrote, 
“He  was  more  a  debater  than  an  orator.  .  .  .  Invariably  dramatic,  if  not  flam- 


3  Kenneth  Cmiel,  Democratic  Eloquence:  The  Fight  over  Popular  Speech  in  Nineteenth-Century  America  (Berkeley,  CA, 
1990),  p.  12. 

4  Craig  R.  Smith,  Defender  of  the  Union:  The  Oratory  of  Daniel  Webster  (New  York,  1989),  p.  1. 

5  Cmiel,  p.  57. 

6  Clyde  N.  Wilson,  ed..  The  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vol.  12,  1833-1835  (Columbia,  SC,  1979),  p.  xxiii. 
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boyant,  he  regularly  mesmerized  his  audience  with  his  histrionics/'  7  Clay's 
contemporaries,  his  biographers,  and  historians  who  dealt  with  this  period,  all 
provide  vivid  accounts  of  Clay's  appearance,  the  tenor  of  his  voice,  and  his 
mannerisms.  Unlike  Webster,  and  even  Calhoun,  who  relied  on  the  composition 
and  writing  style  of  their  speeches  to  convey  their  opinions.  Clay  relished 
changing  rhetorical  costumes  depending  on  the  occasion  and  location  of  his 
speaking  engagements.  William  Seward  also  belonged  to  the  circle  of  senators 
who  adhered  to  the  cultivated  style.  His  "Higher  Law"  speech  on  the  admission 
of  California  to  the  Union,  delivered  in  1850  (No.  13),  exemplifies  the  classical 
style.  One  biographer  described  the  "chaste  elegance"  of  his  diction.8 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  although  a  contemporary  of  the  others,  was  more 
blunt-spoken.  During  the  debates  over  the  Compromise  of  1850,  he  scorned  the 
civil  colloquy  of  his  esteemed  colleagues.  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster  to  make 
his  points  more  directly  in  language  that  has  been  described  as  "savage  and 
biting"  (No.  14). 9  Benton's  words  were  also  often  humorous,  with  heavy  doses 
of  sarcasm,  giving  his  speeches  more  of  a  contemporary  flavor  than  the  others. 
Benton  was  not  the  sole  nineteenth-century  champion  of  the  plain,  blunt  style 
in  the  Senate  chamber;  others  included  William  Fessenden  (No.  16),  Stephen 
Douglas  (No.  17  and  20),  and  Andrew  Johnson  (No.  23).  According  to  Cmiel, 
"The  hard  form  of  blunt  speech  was  the  deliberately  insulting.  It  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  masculine  style.  .  .  .  when  the  invective  became  associated  with  the 
'semieducated'  it  was  less  easily  tolerated.  No  longer  was  the  insult  the  prideful 
disdain  of  one  gentleman  for  another.  Coming  from  the  outside,  the  invective 
seemed  more  charged,  more  taunting,  directed  against  a  whole  class  instead  of 
an  individual."  Cmiel  contends  that  men  like  Johnson  and  Douglas  "built  their 
careers  around  bitter  personal  harangues."  10  While  most  of  the  addresses  here 
that  were  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  conformed  to  the  body's  usual  standards 
of  formality  and  decorum,  even  though  sometimes  fierce  or  bitter,  in  several 
speeches  senators  harshly  attacked  presidents  of  the  United  States.  For  example, 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  former  president  himself,  hated  Ulysses  Grant  and  criticized 
him  personally  for  actions  taken  during  Reconstruction  (No.  23).  South  Caro¬ 
linian  Benjamin  Tillman  went  even  further,  calling  Grover  Cleveland,  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  party,  a  "tyrant"  (No.  24). 

As  the  nineteenth  century  gave  way  to  the  twentieth,  the  plain  speaking 
style  became  more  prevalent.  Cmiel  notes  that  "traditions  of  civic  rhetoric  vir¬ 
tually  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century."  The  reason,  he 
believes,  is  that  "linguistic  styles.  .  .  .  are  cultural  practices  that  are  encouraged, 
perpetuated,  challenged,  and  discarded  through  time." *  11  The  elaborate  rhetoric 
of  earlier  years  could  not  hold  the  attention  of  an  impatient  modem  audience. 
But  in  this  century  political  speech  has  moved  beyond  simply  the  plain. 


7  Robert  V.  Remini,  Henry  Clay:  Statesman  for  the  Union  (New  York,  1991),  p.  7. 

8  George  E.  Baker,  ed..  The  Works  of  William  Seward  (Boston,  1887),  p.  lxxxv. 

9  Elbert  B.  Smith,  Magnificent  Missourian:  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (Philadelphia,  1958),  p.  247. 

10  Cmiel,  pp.  63-64. 

1 1  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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straightforward  language  to  include  slang.  Now,  Cmiel  says,  "informal,  collo¬ 
quial  language  .  .  .  intrudes  on  all  our  public  discussion.  It  is  the  idiom  of  the 
most  effective  popular  oratory."  12 

Technology,  too,  has  brought  a  new  element  to  political  oratory,  with  the 
advent  of  radio  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  followed  by  television  in  the  1950's. 
Broadcasting  made  possible  a  more  intimate  style  of  speaking,  using  a  softer 
voice,  more  informal  mannerisms,  and  less  emphatic  gestures  than  were  appro¬ 
priate  in  addressing  large  groups,  as  the  speaker  became  a  "guest"  in  the  family 
living  room.  Until  relatively  recently,  however,  broadcasting  technology  was 
available  to  senators  only  for  use  in  campaigns  and  public  forums  outside  the 
Senate.  Senators  typically  aimed  their  legislative  speeches  at  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  at  reporters  in  the  gallery  for  transmission  to  the  next 
day's  newspapers,  since  few  of  their  colleagues  were  present  in  the  chamber  to 
listen.  Only  since  1986  have  Senate  floor  proceedings  been  broadcast  live  to 
Senate  offices  via  an  in-house  cable  system  and  to  the  general  public  via 
C-SPAN. 

The  mid-twentieth  century,  with  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  number  of 
staff  members  available  to  senators,  saw  a  comparable  rise  in  the  number  of 
"ghostwritten"  speeches.  Although  some  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  politicians  had  turned  to  moonlighting  journalists  for  assistance  in  prepar¬ 
ing  their  addresses,  the  bulk  of  political  public  speaking  then  was  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  product  of  the  speaker  him  or  herself  than  has  been  the  case 
since  World  War  II.  For  this  reason,  the  speeches  selected  from  the  period  after 
1945  are  either  of  a  somewhat  personal  nature  or  of  such  particular  importance 
to  the  speaker  that,  even  when  staff  assisted  in  the  preparation,  the  senator  was 
a  major  participant  in  shaping  the  language  and  focus  of  the  final  product.  Al¬ 
though  the  subjects  and  styles  of  these  remarks  may  vary  from  Joseph 
McCarthy's  reckless  charges  about  Communists  in  the  State  Department  (No. 
32),  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  painstakingly  prepared  lengthy  Senate  lecture  on 
the  tax  bill  (No.  34),  to  Richard  Nixon's  intensely  personal  "Checkers"  speech 
(No.  35),  all  clearly  bear  the  stamp  of  the  senator  speaking.  Similarly,  a  number 
of  the  more  recent  speeches — including  the  one  by  Gale  McGee  (No.  42)  and 
No.  43  and  46  by  Robert  C.  Byrd — were  delivered  without  recourse  to  written 
text  or  notes. 


Topics/Themes 

The  forty-six  speeches  in  this  volume  fall  into  general  categories  by  topic. 
The  persistent  question  of  the  rights  of  states  vis-a-vis  the  federal  government 
dominates  the  bulk  of  the  nineteenth-century  speeches.  This  topic  became  en¬ 
twined  with  other  sectional  conflicts  between  the  northern  and  southern  states, 
including  the  issue  of  whether  slavery  should  be  permitted  into  newly  formed 
territories.  Beginning  with  the  1830  Webster-Hayne  debate  (No.  1  and  No.  2), 


12  Ibid.,  pp.  258-59. 
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regarding  whether  a  state  could  nullify  a  federal  law  it  disagreed  with,  and 
continuing  through  the  debates  over  the  Compromise  of  1850  (No.  11-14)  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (No.  16),  the  dispute  reaches  a  climax  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  southern  senators  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  (No.  19). 
The  discussion  continues  into  Reconstruction  with  a  speech  by  the  first  black  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  (No.  21),  opposing  the  conditions  under  which  Georgia  was 
readmitted  to  the  Union,  and  former  President  Andrew  Johnson's  first  speech 
after  his  return  to  the  Senate  (No.  23),  challenging  actions  taken  in  Louisiana  by 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  The  sectional  tensions  become  particularly  clear 
through  this  series  of  speeches,  which  illustrate  how  vastly  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  senators  differed  from  one  another  in  their  views  both  of  the  issues  and  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  Southerners,  generally  pro¬ 
ponents  of  states'  rights,  contended  that  the  states  were  sovereign,  having 
joined  voluntarily  to  form  the  Union.  Northern  supporters  of  centralized  power, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  created  the 
Union  and  were  therefore  sovereign,  their  power  under  the  Constitution  being 
delegated  to  the  officers  of  the  country — the  president  and  the  Congress.  The 
conflict  and  misunderstandings  between  North  and  South  even  permeate  some 
addresses  on  other  topics,  such  as  Henry  Clay's  "American  System"  speech  (No. 
3)  dealing  with  the  economy,  and  Daniel  Webster's  commemoration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  George  Washington's  birth  (No.  4). 

A  second  major  grouping  consists  of  speeches  relating  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Only  two  such  addresses  are  included  from  the  nineteenth 
century,  Thomas  Corwin  opposing  the  Mexican  War  in  1847  (No.  9)  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Clemens  (No.  15)  contending  in  1853  that  the  United  States  should  not 
move  to  acquire  Cuba.  In  expressing  such  antiexpansionist  views,  both  senators 
were  combatting  the  strong  political  currents  that  had  led  to  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Corwin's  speech  contains  a  classic  expression  of  Congress'  right  to 
withhold  funding  for  wars  it  has  not  approved,  which  is  echoed  even  to  the 
present  day  in  debates  over  the  role  of  the  president  and  Congress  relating  to 
war  powers.  Albert  Beveridge  in  1900  (No.  25)  expressed  a  vastly  different  view 
of  American  expansionism  when  he  enthusiastically  urged  annexation  of  the 
Philippines,  maintaining  that  it  would  benefit  the  local  inhabitants  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  World  War  I  catapulted  the  nation  into  world  affairs  and 
stimulated  three  of  the  speeches  by  noted  Senate  leaders:  Robert  M.  La 
Follette's  defense  of  free  speech  during  wartime  (No.  26),  and  the  attacks  on  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (No.  27) 
and  William  E.  Borah  (No.  28).  Near  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Republican 
Arthur  Vandenberg  (No.  31)  surprised  his  colleagues  by  reversing  his  previously 
isolationist  position  and  supporting  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  U.S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  United  Nations.  More  recent  addresses  with  a  foreign  policy 
theme  are  Joseph  McCarthy's  allegations  about  Communists  in  the  State 
Department  (No.  32),  young  Senator  Frank  Church's  keynote  address  to  the 
1960  Democratic  Convention  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war  (No.  36),  Gale 
McGee  urging  caution  after  the  1968  Pueblo  incident  with  North  Korea  (No.  42), 
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and  in  1991  Robert  C.  Byrd  questioning  the  wisdom  of  going  to  war  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  (No.  44). 

Economic  policy  also  constitutes  a  continuing  theme,  from  Clay's  "Amer¬ 
ican  System"  speech  in  1832  (No.  3),  Benton's  urging  development  of  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  in  1849  (No.  10),  and  Benjamin  Tillman's  1896  speech  on  free 
silver  (No.  24),  to  Hubert  Humphrey  seeking  to  close  tax  loopholes  in  1950  (No. 
34)  and  Robert  Byrd's  remarks  on  the  budget  resolution  in  1989  (No.  43). 

Another  thread  running  through  many  of  the  speeches  is  the  conduct  and 
character  of  a  senator.  Most  such  examples  have  come  in  the  modern  era,  al¬ 
though  Henry  Clay  touched  on  the  topic  in  his  1842  valedictory  to  the  Senate 
(No.  8),  as  did  Edward  D.  Baker  in  his  1859  eulogy  of  David  C.  Broderick  (No. 
18).  The  more  recent  expressions  of  concern  about  senatorial  mores  and  conduct 
include  Margaret  Chase  Smith's  1950  "Declaration  of  Conscience"  (No.  33), 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  televised  defense  of  his  financial  affairs  during  his  1952 
vice  presidential  campaign  (No.  35),  and  Mike  Mansfield's  1963  discussion  of 
"The  Senate  and  Its  Leadership"  (No.  38). 

On  a  lighter  note,  George  G.  Vest's  classic  "Eulogy  of  the  Dog"  (No.  22), 
delivered  long  before  his  Senate  service,  is  included  here  because  it  is  a  classic 
found  in  anthologies  and  is  a  favorite  of  the  author  of  these  volumes.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein,  Everett  Dirksen's  spirited  1967  defense  of  his  subcommittee  chairman¬ 
ship  (No.  41),  is  an  example  of  Dirksen's  playful  side  and  also  illuminates  the 
collegial  nature  of  the  Senate  in  that  era. 

Editing 

Each  of  the  addresses  here  is  included  in  its  entirety,  even  though  some  are 
extremely  lengthy,  in  order  to  enhance  this  volume's  usefulness  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  source.  This  approach  should  also  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  flow  of 
the  rhetoric  and  see  the  way  in  which  a  speaker  developed  his  or  her  points. 

Since  this  volume  is  an  anthology,  gathering  speeches  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  rather  than  a  documentary  edition,  some  minor  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  text  of  the  addresses  to  conform  to  the  style  used  in  the  previous 
two  volumes  in  the  series.  This  means,  for  example,  that  capitalization  and  han¬ 
dling  of  numbers  have  been  changed  for  consistency  and  readability.  The  style 
of  dates,  however,  has  not  been  changed  and  remains  in  the  form  originally  re¬ 
ported.  Spelling  that  varies  only  slightly  from  the  style  of  the  other  volumes 
has  not  been  altered  (e.g.,  defence,  intrusted,  insure,  connexion,  pretence, 
sceptre,  woollen,  fulness,  plough,  theatre).  As  a  result,  there  may  be  some 
inconsistencies  of  spelling  between  the  texts  of  different  speeches.  Words  like 
"any  one"  or  "slave-holder"  have  been  closed  to  form  a  single  word.  Varying 
typefaces,  such  as  the  use  of  italics  or  all  capitals  for  emphasis,  have  been  re¬ 
tained  from  the  original,  and  punctuation  has  been  changed  only  where  it  is 
confusing  or  redundant,  such  as  a  colon  or  semicolon  followed  by  a  dash,  or  a 
comma  inside  a  bracket.  In  these  cases,  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  punctuation 
marks  has  been  removed. 
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Subheadings  not  present  in  the  originals  have  been  added  to  most  of  the 
speeches  in  order  to  break  up  long  blocks  of  text.  These  are  in  quotation  marks 
when  taken  directly  from  the  text  of  the  speech  and  without  such  marks  if  they 
are  paraphrases.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  subheadings  were  inserted  by  the 
speaker,  the  fact  is  indicated  in  a  note.  A  limited  number  of  explanatory  foot¬ 
notes  to  the  speech  texts  identify  individuals  and  some  events  mentioned  if 
they  are  readily  traceable.  If  the  note  is  one  added  by  the  speaker  or  an  early 
editor,  that  is  indicated  in  brackets.  Citations  in  the  introductory  essays  have 
been  gathered  as  endnotes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

In  some  speeches,  brief  colloquies  with  other  senators  in  the  course  of  the 
remarks  have  been  retained  to  give  the  flavor  of  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Much  longer  interruptions  in  the  speech  by  Hubert  Humphrey  (No.  34) 
have  been  dropped  and  are  indicated  only  by  ellipses.  Extensive  as  this  volume 
is,  it  provides  only  a  sampling  of  the  number  and  variety  of  speeches  delivered 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  deliberative  body  which  is  noted  for  permitting  unlimited 
debate.  For  those  interested  in  investigating  additional  Senate  oratory  beyond 
that  reproduced  here,  the  pages  of  the  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  Congressional 
Globe,  and  Congressional  Record  provide  a  virtually  limitless  source. 
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Robert  Y.  Hayne 
Reply  to  Daniel  Webster 

January  21  and  25,  1830 

The  "greatest  debate  in  the  history  of  the  Senate"  1  began  on  January  18,  1830,  and 
concluded  nine  days  later,  on  January  27.  Missouri's  Thomas  Hart  Benton  triggered  the 
oratorical  eruption  on  January  18  and  was  followed  sympathetically  on  the  nineteenth 
by  South  Carolina's  Robert  Y.  Hayne.  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts  responded — 
briefly  by  his  standards — to  Benton  and  Hayne  on  the  twentieth.  On  January  21  and  25 
Hayne  challenged  Webster's  arguments  in  the  address  reprinted  below.  Webster  conclud¬ 
ed  the  exchange  on  January  26  and  27  with  an  address,  also  reprinted  here  (See  Speech 
No.  2). 

Small  and  slender,  possessed  of  a  refined  and  charming  manner,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  en¬ 
tered  the  Senate  in  1823  when  he  was  only  thirty-one  years  old,  one  year  above  the 
constitutional  threshold  for  Senate  service.  Previously,  he  had  served  as  speaker  of  the 
South  Carolina  house  of  representatives  and  as  that  state's  attorney  general.  A  protege  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Hayne  brought  with  him  a  reputation  as  a  polished  orator,  a  master  of 
sustained  argument,  and  a  man  of  keen  intelligence.  He  would  greatly  expand  his  orator¬ 
ical  fame  during  his  nearly  ten  years  in  the  Senate. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  manufacturing  interests  in  the  Northeast  increased  pressure  on 
Congress  to  enact  tariff  legislation  that  would  protect  their  products  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  This  came  at  a  time  when  the  South  was  beginning  to  perceive  that  its  econom¬ 
ic  future  lay  not  in  manufacturing  goods  but  in  supplying  raw  materials — particularly 
slave-cultivated  cotton.  Thus,  as  the  northern  states  moved  toward  embracing  protective 
tariffs,  the  South  was  moving  away  from  them.  This  shift  guaranteed  sectional  confron¬ 
tation  in  the  national  legislative  arena. 

Protectionism  and  sectional  discord  reached  a  high  point  in  1828  with  passage  of  the 
so-called  Tariff  of  Abominations.  The  1828  tariff  led  John  C.  Calhoun  to  assert  the  right 
of  states  to  nullify  unpopular  laws,  borrowing  arguments  from  the  1798  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Resolutions  of  James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  from  New  England's 
opposition  to  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807. 

The  first  session  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  meeting  from  December  7,  1829,  until 
May  31,  1830,  during  the  first  year  of  Andrew  Jackson's  presidency,  produced  a  political 
sea  change  and  renewed  intense  debate  on  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  government.  On 
December  29,  1829,  Connecticut  Senator  Samuel  Foot  sparked  a  session-long  forensic  ex¬ 
plosion  with  his  proposal  to  limit  western  land  sales.  Missouri  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  a  vigorous  defender  of  western  interests,  swiftly  attacked  the  proposal  as  a  dia¬ 
bolical  plan  to  safeguard  cheap  labor  in  the  Northeast  by  shutting  off  opportunities  for 
that  region's  oppressed  labor  force  to  escape  to  the  developing  West.  Benton  devised  a 
strategy  to  link  the  South  and  West  in  common  alliance  against  domination  by  north¬ 
eastern  interests.  He  believed  that  the  South  would  cooperate  in  return  for  western  votes 
to  repeal  the  Tariff  of  Abominations. 

Robert  Y.  Hayne,  in  his  January  19  address,  called  for  an  end  to  land  sales  by  the 
federal  government — a  policy  he  viewed  as  enriching  the  national  treasury  to  the  North's 
corrupt  benefit  while  draining  wealth  from  the  West.  He  argued  that  the  states  should 
have  the  power  to  control  their  own  lands  and  to  set  aside  federal  laws  they  believed 
were  not  in  their  best  interests. 

Webster's  relatively  brief  response  on  January  20  confronted  Hayne's  states'  rights 
theme  and  succeeded  in  shifting  the  debate  from  the  narrow  issues  of  the  tariff  and 
public  land  policy  to  the  more  cosmic  concerns  of  slavery  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
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Union.  Recognizing  the  West's  discomfort  with  slavery  and  its  need  for  a  stable  union  to 
promote  regional  development,  Webster  directed  his  oratorical  blows  toward  dividing  the 
two  regions.  He  cast  New  England  as  the  West's  ally,  noting  that  Nathan  Dane,  a  New 
Englander,  had  written  the  Ordinance  of  1787  that  established  a  government  for  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  outlawed  slavery  there.  He  attacked  Hayne  for  his  apparent 
willingness  to  preserve  the  Union  “while  it  suits  local  and  temporary  purposes"  and  to 
dissolve  it  “whenever  it  shall  be  found  to  thwart  such  purposes." 

The  thirty-eight-year-old  Hayne  entered  the  packed  Senate  chamber  on  January  21  to 
launch  his  reply  to  Webster.2  Appearing  boyish  in  a  suit  of  coarse  homespun,  Hayne 
spoke  for  several  hours  and  then,  following  a  long  weekend,  concluded  his  remarks.  Re¬ 
sponding  in  a  tone  of  “scarcely  suppressed  bitterness  and  rage,"  3  he  received  perpetual 
encouragement  and  handwritten  notes  from  Vice  President  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was 
presiding  over  the  Senate.  Daniel  Webster  sat  impassively  nearby,  making  notes  and  pre¬ 
dicting  to  his  allies  that  when  the  time  came  for  his  response,  he  would  "grind  [Hayne] 
as  fine  as  a  pinch  of  snuff." 

Hayne  charged  that  the  North  was  seeking  to  destroy  the  South  through  its  recent 
conversion  to  high  protective  tariffs  and  its  increasingly  vocal  opposition  to  slavery.  He 
attacked  Webster's  inconsistency  on  the  tariff  and  reminded  his  listeners  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nullification  counted  among  its  advocates  Madison  and  Jefferson,  as  well  as 
Webster  and  those  in  New  England  who  supported  the  Hartford  Convention  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Hayne  argued  that  the  South,  which  had  "everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain,"  fought  the  war  for  "the  protection  of  Northern  shipping  and  New  England 
seamen,"  while  Webster's  allies,  "the  war  party  in  peace,  and  the  peace  party  in  war," 
sought  to  escape  the  burdens  of  that  conflict. 

Hayne's  political  theory  stressed  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  states,  which  had 
voluntarily  ceded  limited  power  to  the  central  government.  He  believed  that  when  the 
government  unconstitutionally  encroached  on  a  state's  sovereignty,  that  state  could  le¬ 
gitimately  oppose  the  action  until  three-quarters  of  the  states  ratified  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Although  the  subsequent  course  of  American  history 
has  sustained  Webster's  nationalist  arguments,  the  Hayne-Calhoun  states'  rights  doctrine 
assumed  great  significance  during  the  three  decades  that  followed  the  Webster-Hayne 
exchange.4 

In  December  1832,  as  the  issues  of  nullification  and  states'  rights  assumed  crisis  pro¬ 
portions,  Hayne  resigned  from  the  Senate,  permitting  Calhoun  to  trade  the  silence  of  the 
vice  presidency  for  the  unfettered  oratorical  license  available  to  a  United  States  senator. 
Hayne  served  as  governor  of  South  Carolina  until  1834;  as  Charleston's  first  mayor,  from 
1835  to  1837;  and  as  president  of  a  local  railroad  until  his  death  in  1839  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  110-11. 

Baxter,  Maurice  G.  One  and  Inseparable:  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Union.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1984. 

Freehling,  William  W.  Prelude  to  Civil  War:  The  Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina, 
1816-1836.  New  York,  1966. 

Jervey,  Theodore  D.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Times.  New  York,  1909. 

Peterson,  Merrill  D.  The  Great  Triumvirate:  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun.  New  York,  1987. 
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Robert  Y.  Hayne 
REPLY  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER  1 
January  21  and  25,  1830 
(In  the  Senate) 


"Making  war  upon  the  unoffending  South" 

Mr.  HAYNE  began  by  saying  that  when  he 
took  occasion,  two  days  ago,  to  throw  out  some 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  nothing 
certainly  could  have  been  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  that  he  should  be  compelled 
again  to  throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate.  Little  did  I  expect  [said  Mr.  H.]  2  to 
be  called  upon  to  meet  such  an  argument  as 
was  yesterday  urged  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  WEBSTER.]  Sir,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  no  man's  opinions;  I  impeached  no 
man's  motives;  I  charged  no  party,  or  state,  or 
section  of  country,  with  hostility  to  any  other; 
but  ventured,  I  thought  in  a  becoming  spirit,  to 
put  forth  my  own  sentiments  in  relation  to  a 
great  national  question  of  public  policy.  Such 
was  my  course.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  BENTON]  3  it  is  true,  had  charged  upon 
the  eastern  states  an  early  and  continued  hostil¬ 
ity  towards  the  West,  and  referred  to  a  number 
of  historical  facts  and  documents  in  support  of 
that  charge.  Now,  sir,  how  have  these  different 
arguments  been  met?  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  after  deliberating  a  whole 
night  upon  his  course,  comes  into  this  chamber 
to  vindicate  New  England,  and,  instead  of 
making  up  his  issue  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  on  the  charges  which  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred,  chooses  to  consider  me  as  the  author  of 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  21st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  pp.  43-58. 

2  As  was  often  the  case  with  speeches  from  the  1830's,  the  Register 
of  Debates  reported  the  beginning  of  Hayne's  remarks  in  the  third 
person.  The  remainder  of  the  speech  is  in  Hayne's  actual  words, 
interspersed  with  an  occasional  [said  Mr.  H.]. 

3  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  (1782-1858)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1821-1851  (See  Speeches  No.  10  and  14). 


those  charges,  and,  losing  sight  entirely  of  that 
gentleman,  selects  me  as  his  adversary,  and 
pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  mighty  wrath 
upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he  willing  to 
stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  assail  the  institutions 
and  policy  of  the  South,  and  calls  in  question 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  state  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  When  I  find  a 
gentleman  of  mature  age  and  experience,  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  talents  and  profound  sagacity,  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  like  this,  declining  the  contest 
offered  from  the  West,  and  making  war  upon 
the  unoffending  South,  I  must  believe,  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  he  has  some  object  in  view 
that  he  has  not  ventured  to  disclose.  Why  is 
this?  [asked  Mr.  H.]  Has  the  gentleman  discov¬ 
ered  in  former  controversies  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  that  he  is  overmatched  by  that 
senator?  And  does  he  hope  for  an  easy  victory 
over  a  more  feeble  adversary?  Has  the  gentle¬ 
man's  distempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by 
gloomy  forebodings  of  "new  alliances  to  be 
formed,"  at  which  he  hinted?  Has  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  coalition  come  back,  like  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  to  "sear  the  eye-balls"  of  the 
gentleman,  and  will  it  not  "down  at  his  bid¬ 
ding?"  Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and 
honors  lost  forever,  still  floating  before  his 
heated  imagination?  Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to 
thrust  me  between  the  gentleman  from  Missou¬ 
ri  and  himself,  in  order  to  rescue  the  East  from 
the  contest  it  has  provoked  with  the  West,  he 
shall  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  dragged 
into  the  defence  of  my  friend  from  Missouri. 
The  South  shall  not  be  forced  into  a  conflict 
not  its  own.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  The  gallant  West 
needs  no  aid  from  the  South  to  repel  any  attack 
which  may  be  made  on  them  from  any  quarter. 
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Let  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  contro¬ 
vert  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri — if  he  can;  and  if  he  win  the 
victory,  let  him  wear  its  honors:  I  shall  not  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  laurels. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  reply 
to  my  remarks  on  the  injurious  operation  of  our 
land  system  on  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  pro¬ 
nounced  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  pater¬ 
nal  care  which  the  government  had  extended 
towards  the  West,  to  which  he  attributed  all 
that  was  great  and  excellent  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  new  states.  The  language  of  the 
gentleman  on  this  topic  fell  upon  my  ears  like 
the  almost  forgotten  tones  of  the  tory  leaders  of 
the  British  Parliament,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution.  They,  too,  discov¬ 
ered,  that  the  colonies  had  grown  great  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country;  and,  I 
must  confess,  while  listening  to  the  gentleman, 
I  thought  the  appropriate  reply  to  his  argument 
was  to  be  found  in  the  remark  of  a  celebrated 
orator,  made  on  that  occasion:  "They  have 
grown  great  in  spite  of  your  protection." 

The  gentleman,  in  commenting  on  the  policy 
of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the  new 
States,  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain 
Nathan  Dane,4  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  he 
attributes  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  '8 7,  by 
which  he  tells  us,  "slavery  was  forever  excluded 
from  the  new  States  north  of  Ohio."  After  eu¬ 
logizing  the  wisdom  of  this  provision,  in  terms 
of  the  most  extravagant  praise,  he  breaks  forth 
in  admiration  of  the  greatness  of  Nathan 
Dane — and  great,  indeed,  he  must  be,  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  by  the  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  that  "he  was  greater  than  Solon  and  Ly- 
curgus,  Minos,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  all  the 
legislators  and  philosophers  of  the  world,"  an¬ 
cient  and  modem.  Sir,  to  such  high  authority  it 
is  certainly  my  duty,  in  a  becoming  spirit  of 
humility,  to  submit.  And  yet,  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  me  when  I  say,  that  it  is  a  little  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  legislator, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should  have 
proved  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  '87,  on  which  the  senator  from  Massa- 


4  Nathan  Dane  (1752-1835)  was  one  of  the  two  drafters  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 


chusetts  has  reared  so  glorious  a  monument  to 
his  name.  Sir,  I  doubt  not  the  senator  will  feel 
some  compassion  for  our  ignorance,  when  I  tell 
him,  that  so  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the 
modern  great  men  of  New  England,  that,  until 
he  informed  us  yesterday,  that  we  possessed  a 
Solon  and  a  Lycurgus  in  the  person  of  Nathan 
Dane,  he  was  only  known  to  the  South  as  a 
member  of  a  celebrated  assembly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "the  Hartford  Conven¬ 
tion."  5  In  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  (at  page  19)  will  be 
found,  in  a  few  lines,  the  history  of  Nathan 
Dane;  and  a  little  further  on,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  that  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  new  states,  which,  it  seems,  has  given 
him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  "Father  of  the 
West."  By  the  second  resolution  of  the  "Hart¬ 
ford  Convention,"  it  is  declared,  "that  it  is 
expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provision  for 
restraining  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  un¬ 
limited  power  to  make  new  States,  and  admit¬ 
ting  them  into  the  Union."  So  much  for  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

In  commenting  upon  my  views  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  the  gentleman  insists  that  it 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants,  that 
these  lands  should  be  applied  to  "the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  they  must  always 
remain  a  fund  for  revenue,"  and  adds,  "they 
must  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure."  Sir,  the 
gentleman  could  hardly  find  language  strong 
enough  to  convey  his  disapprobation  of  the 
policy  which  I  had  ventured  to  recommend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  country.  And 
what,  sir,  was  that  policy,  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  gentleman  and  myself,  on 
this  subject?  I  threw  out  the  idea,  that  the 
public  lands  ought  not  to  be  reserved  forever  as 
"a  great  fund  for  revenue";  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  "treated  as  a  great  treasure";  but  that  the 
course  of  our  policy  should  rather  be  directed 


5  The  convention,  held  from  December  15,  1814,  to  January  5, 
1815,  was  attended  by  Federalist  delegates  from  several  New  Eng¬ 
land  states.  The  meeting  grew  out  of  New  England  resentment  at 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Britain  during  the  War  of  1812.  Among 
other  resolutions  adopted  was  one  prohibiting  embargoes  lasting 
more  than  sixty  days.  Because  the  convention  had  met  in  secret,  it 
was  later  accused  by  some  of  having  been  a  treasonous  conspiracy. 
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towards  the  creation  of  new  states,  and  building 
up  great  and  flourishing  communities. 

Now,  sir,  will  it  be  believed,  by  those  who 
now  hear  me,  and  who  listened  to  the  gentle¬ 
man's  denunciation  of  my  doctrines  yesterday, 
that  a  book  then  lay  open  before  him,  nay,  that 
he  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  read  from  it  certain 
passages  of  his  own  speech,  delivered  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1825,  in  which 
speech  he  himself  contended  for  the  very  doc¬ 
trines  I  had  advocated,  and  almost  in  the  same 
terms.  Here  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Gales 
and  Seaton's  Register  of  Debates,  (p.  251)  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  18th 
January,  1825,  in  a  debate  on  the  Cumberland 
Road — the  very  debate  from  which  the  senator 
read  yesterday.  I  shall  read  from  this  celebrated 
speech  two  passages,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that,  both  as  to  the  past  and  the  future  policy 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  public 
lands,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  main¬ 
tained,  in  1825,  substantially  the  same  opinions 
which  I  have  advanced,  but  which  he  now  so 
strongly  reprobates.  I  said,  sir,  that  the  system 
of  credit  sales,  by  which  the  West  had  been 
kept  constantly  in  debt  to  the  United  States, 
and  by  which  their  wealth  was  drained  off  to 
be  expended  elsewhere,  had  operated  injurious¬ 
ly  on  their  prosperity.  On  this  point  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1825,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  thus:  "There  could  be  no  doubt, 
if  gentlemen  looked  at  the  money  received  into 
the  treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  West,  and  then  looked  to  the  whole  amount 
expended  by  Government,  (even  including  the 
whole  of  what  was  laid  out  for  the  army)  the 
latter  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  there  must  be  a  constant  drain  of 
money  from  the  West  to  pay  for  the  public 
lands.  It  might  indeed,  be  said  that  this  was  no 
more  than  the  refluence  of  capital  which  had 
previously  gone  over  the  mountains.  Be  it  so. 
Still  its  practical  effect  was  to  produce  incon¬ 
venience,  if  not  distress,  by  absorbing  the 
money  of  the  people." 

I  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought  not 
to  be  treated  merely  as  "a  fund  for  revenue"; 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  hoarded  "as  a  great 
treasure."  On  this  point  the  senator  expressed 


himself  thus:  "Government,  he  believed,  had 
received  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  public  lands,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  he  adverted  to  the  change 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of 
paying  for  them;  yet  he  could  never  think  the 
national  domain  was  to  be  regarded  as  any 
great  source  of  revenue.  The  great  object  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  those  lands,  was  not 
so  much  the  money  derived  from  their  sale,  as 
it  was  the  getting  of  them  settled.  What  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  he  did  not  think  they 
ought  to  hug  that  domain  as  a  great  treasure, 
which  was  to  enrich  the  exchequer." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
very  doctrines  which  the  gentleman  so  indig¬ 
nantly  abandons,  were  urged  by  him  in  1825; 
and  if  I  had  actually  borrowed  my  sentiments 
from  those  which  he  then  avowed,  I  could  not 
have  followed  more  closely  in  his  footsteps.  Sir, 
it  is  only  since  the  gentleman  quoted  this  book, 
yesterday,  that  my  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  1825,  and,  if  I 
had  remembered  them,  I  might  possibly  have 
been  deterred  from  uttering  sentiments  here 
which,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  I  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  gentleman. 

In  1825,  the  gentleman  told  the  world,  that 
the  public  lands  "ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
treasure."  He  now  tells  us,  that  "they  must  be 
treated  as  so  much  treasure."  What  the  deliber¬ 
ate  opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  this  subject 
may  be,  belongs  not  to  me  to  determine;  but,  I 
do  not  think  he  can,  with  the  shadow  of  justice 
or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments,  while  his 
own  recorded  opinions  are  identical  with  my 
own.  When  the  gentleman  refers  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  grants  under  which  the  United 
States  have  acquired  these  lands,  and  insists 
that,  as  they  are  declared  to  be  "for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States,"  they  can 
only  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure,  I  think  he 
has  applied  a  rule  of  construction  too  narrow 
for  the  case.  If,  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  it  has 
been  declared  that  the  grants  were  intended  for 
"the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States,"  it  is 
clear,  from  other  provisions,  that  they  were  not 
intended  merely  as  so  much  property:  for,  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  the  object  of  the  grants 
is  the  erection  of  new  states;  and  the  United 
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States,  in  accepting  the  trust,  bind  themselves 
to  facilitate  the  foundation  of  the  states,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  original  states.  This,  sir,  was 
the  great  end  to  which  all  parties  looked,  and  it 
is  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  trust,  that  “the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States"  is  to  be  best 
promoted.  Sir,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman,  that, 
in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  we  do 
not  measure  political  benefits  by  the  money 
standard.  We  consider  as  more  valuable  than 
gold — liberty,  principle,  and  justice.  But,  sir,  if 
we  are  bound  to  act  on  the  narrow  principles 
contended  for  by  the  gentleman,  I  am  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  reconcile  his 
principles  with  his  own  practice.  The  lands  are, 
it  seems,  to  be  treated  “as  so  much  treasure," 
and  must  be  applied  to  the  “common  benefit  of 
all  the  States."  Now,  if  this  be  so,  whence  does 
he  derive  the  right  to  appropriate  them  for  par¬ 
tial  and  local  objects?  How  can  the  gentleman 
consent  to  vote  away  immense  bodies  of  these 
funds — for  canals  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  to  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ohio,  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  other  objects  of  a  similar  description?  If 
grants  of  this  character  can  fairly  be  considered 
as  made  “for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States,"  it  can  only  be  because  all  the  States  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  each — a  principle 
which,  carried  to  the  full  extent,  destroys  all 
distinction  between  local  and  national  objects, 
and  is  certainly  broad  enough  to  embrace  the 
principle  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  contend. 
Sir,  the  true  difference  between  us,  I  take  to  be 
this:  the  gentleman  wishes  to  treat  the  public 
lands  as  a  great  treasure,  just  as  so  much  money 
in  the  treasury,  to  be  applied  to  all  objects,  con¬ 
stitutional  and  unconstitutional,  to  which  the 
public  money  is  now  constantly  applied.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  ought  to 
fulfil,  on  the  principles  for  which  I  have 
contended. 

"The  friendship  manifested  by  New  England  toward 
the  West" 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought 
proper  to  present  in  strong  contrast  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  East  towards  the  West,  with 
sentiments  of  an  opposite  character  displayed 


by  the  South  in  relation  to  appropriations  for 
internal  improvement.  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  South  have  made  no  professions; 
I  have  certainly  made  none  in  their  behalf,  of 
regard  for  the  West.  It  has  been  reserved  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  while  he  vaunts 
his  own  personal  devotion  to  western  interests, 
to  claim  for  the  entire  section  of  country  to 
which  he  belongs,  an  ardent  friendship  for  the 
West,  as  manifested  by  their  support  of  the 
system  of  internal  improvement,  while  he  casts 
in  our  teeth  the  reproach  that  the  South  has 
manifested  hostility  to  western  interests  in  op¬ 
posing  appropriations  for  such  objects.  That 
gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledged  that 
the  South  entertains  constitutional  scruples  on 
this  subject.  Are  we  then,  sir,  to  understand, 
that  the  gentleman  considers  it  a  just  subject  of 
reproach,  that  we  respect  our  oaths,  by  which 
we  are  bound  “to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States?"  Would 
the  gentleman  have  us  manifest  our  love  to  the 
West  by  trampling  under  foot  our  constitution¬ 
al  scruples?  Does  he  not  perceive,  if  the  South 
is  to  be  reproached  with  unkindness  to  the 
West,  in  voting  against  appropriations,  which 
the  gentleman  admits,  they  could  not  vote  for 
without  doing  violence  to  their  constitutional 
opinions,  that  he  exposes  himself  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether,  if  he  was  in  our  situation,  he 
could  vote  for  these  appropriations,  regardless 
of  his  scruples?  No,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  gentle¬ 
man  so  great  injustice.  He  has  fallen  into  this 
error  from  not  having  duly  weighed  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  reproach  which  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  cast  upon  the  South.  In  relation  to 
the  other  point,  the  friendship  manifested  by 
New  England  towards  the  West  in  their  support 
of  the  system  of  internal  improvement,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  think 
he  is  equally  unfortunate  in  having  introduced 
that  topic.  As  that  gentleman  has  forced  it  upon 
us,  however,  I  cannot  suffer  it  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  When  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  internal  improvement  in  the 
West  would,  in  almost  every  instance,  have 
failed,  but  for  New  England  votes,  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  to  tell  us  the  when,  the  how,  and  the 
wherefore,  this  new-born  zeal  for  the  West 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  New  England.  If  we 
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look  back  only  a  few  years,  we  will  find,  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  an  uniform  and 
steady  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  members 
from  the  eastern  states,  generally,  to  all  appro¬ 
priations  of  this  character.  At  the  time  I  became 
a  member  of  this  house,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  a  decided  majority  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  senators  were  opposed  to  the  very  meas¬ 
ures  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  tells 
us  they  now  cordially  support.  Sir,  the  journals 
are  before  me,  and  an  examination  of  them  will 
satisfy  every  gentleman  of  that  fact. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  everyone  whose 
experience  dates  back  as  far  as  1825,  that,  up  to 
a  certain  period.  New  England  was  generally 
opposed  to  appropriations  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  West.  The  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  may  be  himself  an  exception,  but  if  he 
went  for  the  system  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
that  his  colleagues  did  not  go  with  him.  In  the 
session  of  1824  and  1825,  however,  (a  memora¬ 
ble  era  in  the  history  of  this  country)  a  won¬ 
derful  change  took  place  in  New  England,  in 
relation  to  the  western  interests.  Sir,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  union  of  sympathies  and  of  interests  was 
then  effected,  which  brought  the  East  and  the 
West  into  close  alliance.  The  book  from  which  I 
have  before  read  contains  the  first  public  an¬ 
nunciation  of  that  happy  reconciliation  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  personal  and  political,  which 
brought  the  East  and  West  together,  and  locked 
in  a  fraternal  embrace  the  two  great  orators  of 
the  East  and  West.  Sir,  it  was  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1825,  while  the  result  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  still  doubtful,  while  the  whole  country  was 
looking  with  intense  anxiety  to  that  legislative 
hall  where  the  mighty  drama  was  so  soon  to  be 
acted,  that  we  saw  the  leaders  of  two  great  par¬ 
ties  in  the  House  and  in  the  nation  "taking 
sweet  counsel  together,"  and  in  a  celebrated 
debate  on  the  Cumberland  Road  fighting  side 
by  side  for  western  interests.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  the  senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  held  out  the  white  flag  to  the  West, 
and  uttered  those  liberal  sentiments,  which  he, 
yesterday,  so  indignantly  repudiated.  Then  it 
was  that  that  happy  union  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  celebrated  coalition  was  consum¬ 
mated,  whose  immediate  issue  was  a  president 


from  one  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  the  succes¬ 
sion  (as  it  was  supposed)  secured  to  another. 
The  "American  System,"  6  before,  a  rude,  dis¬ 
jointed,  and  misshapen  mass,  now  assumed 
form  and  consistency;  then  it  was,  that  it 
became  "the  settled  policy  of  the  Government" 
that  this  system  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
create  a  reciprocity  of  interests,  and  a  reciprocal 
distribution  of  government  favors — East  and 
West,  (the  tariff  and  internal  improvements) — 
while  the  South — yes,  sir,  the  impracticable 
South,  was  to  be  "out  of  your  protection."  The 
gentleman  may  boast  as  much  as  he  pleases  of 
the  friendship  of  New  England  for  the  West,  as 
displayed  in  their  support  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment;  but,  when  he  next  introduces  that  topic,  I 
trust  that  he  will  tell  us  when  that  friendship 
commenced,  how  it  was  brought  about,  and 
why  it  was  established.  Before  I  leave  this 
topic,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  true 
character  of  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  his  friends, 
in  relation  to  appropriations  of  land  and  money, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  is,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Jacob  of 
old  towards  his  brother  Esau;  "it  robs  them  of 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  a  remark  of  mine,  that,  before  any  dispo¬ 
sition  could  be  made  of  the  public  lands,  the 
national  debt  (for  which  they  stand  pledged) 
must  be  first  paid,  took  occasion  to  intimate 
"that  the  extraordinary  fervor  which  seems  to 
exist  in  a  certain  quarter  (meaning  the  South, 
sir)  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  arises  from  a 
disposition  to  weaken  the  ties  which  bind  the 
people  to  the  Union."  While  the  gentleman 
deals  us  this  blow,  he  professes  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  debt  speedily  extinguished.  He  must 
excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling  some  distrust 
on  that  subject  until  I  find  this  disposition 
manifested  by  something  stronger  than  profes¬ 
sions.  I  shall  look  for  acts,  decided  and  un¬ 
equivocal  acts:  for  the  performance  of  which  an 
opportunity  will  very  soon  (if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken)  be  afforded.  Sir,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
judge  of  the  course  which  that  gentleman 


See  Speech  No.  3. 
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would  pursue,  from  the  principles  which  he  has 
laid  down  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  be 
bound  to  conclude  that  he  will  be  found  acting 
with  those  with  whom  it  is  a  darling  object  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  He 
tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paying  the  debt,  “be¬ 
cause  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  discharge 
it."  Now,  sir,  suppose  it  should  happen  that  the 
public  creditors,  with  whom  we  have  contracted 
the  obligation,  should  release  us  from  it,  so  far 
as  to  declare  their  willingness  to  wait  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  fifty  years  to  come,  provided  only  the 
interest  shall  be  punctually  discharged.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  then  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  obligation  which  now  makes 
him  desirous  of  paying  the  debt;  and,  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman,  the  holders  of  the  stock  will 
not  only  release  us  from  this  obligation,  but 
they  will  implore,  nay,  they  will  even  pay  us 
not  to  pay  them.  But,  adds  the  gentleman,  “so 
far  as  the  debt  may  have  an  effect  in  binding 
the  debtors  to  the  country,  and  thereby  serving 
as  a  link  to  hold  the  States  together,  he  would 
be  glad  that  it  should  exist  forever."  Surely 
then,  sir,  on  the  gentleman's  own  principles,  he 
must  be  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman  that  the  South 
repudiates  the  idea  that  a  pecuniary  dependence 
on  the  federal  government  is  one  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  means  of  holding  the  states  together.  A 
moneyed  interest  in  the  government  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  base  interest;  and  just  so  far  as  it  oper¬ 
ates  to  bind  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  it  to  the  government;  just  so  far  as  it 
operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  interests 
that  would  not  otherwise  exist;  is  it  opposed  to 
all  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  at 
war  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  Sir,  the  link 
which  binds  the  public  creditors,  as  such,  to 
their  country,  binds  them  equally  to  all  govern¬ 
ments,  whether  arbitrary  or  free.  In  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  this  principle  of  abject  dependence,  if 
extended  through  all  the  ramifications  of  socie¬ 
ty,  must  be  fatal  to  liberty.  Already  have  we 
made  alarming  strides  in  that  direction.  The 
entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holders  of 
stocks,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of  cap¬ 
ital,  are  held  to  the  government  by  the  strong 
link  of  pecuniary  interests;  millions  of  people, 
entire  sections  of  country,  interested,  or  believ¬ 


ing  themselves  to  be  so,  in  the  public  lands,  and 
the  public  treasure,  are  bound  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  favors.  If 
this  system  is  carried  much  further,  no  man  can 
fail  to  see  that  every  generous  motive  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  country  will  be  destroyed,  and  in 
its  place  will  spring  up  those  low,  grovelling, 
base,  and  selfish  feelings  which  bind  men  to 
the  footstool  of  a  despot  by  bonds  as  strong 
and  as  enduring  as  those  which  attach  them  to 
free  institutions.  Sir,  I  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  government  in  the  affections  of  the 
people;  I  would  teach  them  to  cling  to  it  by  dis¬ 
pensing  equal  justice,  and,  above  all,  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  “blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
to  their  posterity." 

"Influence  of  slavery  on  individual  and  national 
character" 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pass  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  the  most  impas¬ 
sioned  tones  of  eloquence,  he  described  her  ma¬ 
jestic  march  to  greatness.  He  told  us  that, 
having  already  left  all  the  other  states  far 
behind,  she  was  now  passing  by  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  about  to  take  her  station  by 
the  side  of  New  York.  To  all  this,  sir,  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  most  cordially  to  respond.  When,  howev¬ 
er,  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
state  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky,  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter,  I  listened  to  him  with  regret; 
and  when  he  proceeded  further  to  attribute  the 
great,  and,  as  he  supposed,  acknowledged  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  former  in  population,  wealth,  and 
general  prosperity,  to  the  policy  of  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  secured  to 
the  people  of  Ohio  (by  the  Ordinance  of  '8 7)  a 
population  of  freemen,  I  will  confess  that  my 
feelings  suffered  a  revulsion,  which  I  am  now 
unable  to  describe  in  any  language  sufficiently 
respectful  towards  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  contrasting  the  state  of  Ohio  with 
Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  and  of  attributing 
that  superiority  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  in 
the  one  state,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  I 
thought  I  could  discern  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Missouri  question  intruded  into  this  debate,  for 
objects  best  known  to  the  gentleman  himself. 
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Did  that  gentleman,  sir,  when  he  formed  the 
determination  to  cross  the  southern  border,  in 
order  to  invade  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
deem  it  prudent,  or  necessary,  to  enlist  under 
his  banners  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  which, 
like  Swiss  troops  may  be  engaged  in  any  cause, 
and  are  prepared  to  serve  under  any  leader?  Did 
he  desire  to  avail  himself  of  those  remorseless 
allies,  the  passions  of  mankind,  of  which  it  may 
be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  savage  tribes  of 
the  wilderness,  "that  their  known  rule  of  war¬ 
fare  is  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions?"  Or  was  it  supposed,  sir, 
that,  in  a  premeditated  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  South,  it  was  advisable  to  begin  by 
gentle  admonition  of  our  supposed  weakness,  in 
order  to  prevent  us  from  making  that  firm  and 
manly  resistance  due  to  our  own  character,  and 
our  dearest  interest?  Was  the  significant  hint  of 
the  weakness  of  slaveholding  states,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  superior  strength  of  free 
states — like  the  glare  of  the  weapon  half  drawn 
from  its  scabbard — intended  to  enforce  the  les¬ 
sons  of  prudence  and  of  patriotism,  which  the 
gentleman  has  resolved,  out  of  his  abundant 
generosity,  gratuitously  to  bestow  upon  us? 
[said  Mr.  H.]  The  impression  which  has  gone 
abroad,  of  the  weakness  of  the  South,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  slave  question,  exposes  us  to 
such  constant  attacks,  has  done  us  so  much 
injury,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  such  infi¬ 
nite  mischiefs,  that  I  embrace  the  occasion  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  to  declare  that  we  are  ready  to 
meet  the  question  promptly  and  fearlessly.  It  is 
one  from  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  shrink, 
in  whatever  form  or  under  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  pressed  upon  us.  We  are 
ready  to  make  up  the  issue  with  the  gentleman, 
as  to  the  influence  of  slavery  on  individual  and 
national  character — on  the  prosperity  and  great¬ 
ness,  either  of  the  United  States,  or  of  particular 
states.  Sir,  when  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  on  this  charge  of  slavery,  we 
can  stand  up  with  conscious  rectitude,  plead 
not  guilty,  and  put  ourselves  upon  God  and  our 
country.  Sir,  we  will  not  consent  to  look  at 
slavery  in  the  abstract.  We  will  not  stop  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  black  man,  as  some  philoso¬ 
phers  have  contended,  is  of  an  inferior  race,  nor 


whether  his  color  and  condition  are  the  effects 
of  a  curse  inflicted  for  the  offences  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  We  deal  in  no  abstractions.  We  will  not 
look  back  to  inquire  whether  our  fathers  were 
guiltless  in  introducing  slaves  into  this  country. 
If  an  inquiry  should  ever  be  instituted  in  these 
matters,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
profits  of  the  slave  trade  were  not  confined  to 
the  South.  Southern  ships  and  southern  sailors 
were  not  the  instruments  of  bringing  slaves  to 
the  shores  of  America,  nor  did  our  merchants 
reap  the  profits  of  that  "accursed  traffic."  But, 
sir,  we  will  pass  over  all  this.  If  slavery,  as  it 
now  exists  in  this  country,  be  an  evil,  we  of  the 
present  day  found  it  ready  made  to  our  hands. 
Finding  our  lot  cast  among  a  people,  whom 
God  had  manifestly  committed  to  our  care,  we 
did  not  sit  down  to  speculate  on  abstract  ques¬ 
tions  of  theoretical  liberty.  We  met  it  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  question  of  obligation  and  duty.  We  re¬ 
solved  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  us,  and  to  fulfil 
the  high  trust  which  had  devolved  upon  us  as 
the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
such  a  trust  could  be  fulfilled,  without  spread¬ 
ing  misery  and  ruin  throughout  the  land.  We 
found  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  people  whose 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  habits  and 
character,  totally  disqualified  them  from  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  We  could 
not  send  them  back  to  the  shores  from  whence 
their  fathers  had  been  taken;  their  numbers  for¬ 
bade  the  thought,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that 
their  condition  here  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
what  it  possibly  could  be  among  the  barren 
sands  and  savage  tribes  of  Africa;  and  it  was 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  all  our  notions  of 
humanity  to  tear  asunder  the  tender  ties  which 
they  had  formed  among  us,  to  gratify  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  false  philanthropy.  What  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity,  of 
the  southern  slave  owner  is  presented  by  the 
example  of  certain  benevolent  associations  and 
charitable  individuals  elsewhere.  Shedding 
weak  tears  over  sufferings  which  had  existence 
only  in  their  own  sickly  imaginations,  these 
"friends  of  humanity"  set  themselves  system¬ 
atically  to  work  to  seduce  the  slaves  of  the 
South  from  their  masters.  By  means  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  political  tracts,  the  scheme  was  in  a 
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great  measure  successful.  Thousands  of  these 
deluded  victims  of  fanaticism  were  seduced  into 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  our  northern 
cities.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence?  Go 
to  these  cities  now,  and  ask  the  question.  Visit 
the  dark  and  narrow  lanes,  and  obscure  recess¬ 
es,  which  have  been  assigned  by  common  con¬ 
sent  as  the  abodes  of  those  outcasts  of  the 
world — the  free  people  of  color.  Sir,  there  does 
not  exist,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  a  pop¬ 
ulation  so  poor,  so  wretched,  so  vile,  so  loath¬ 
some,  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  the  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  decencies  of  life,  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  blacks  of  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  Boston.  Liberty  has  been  to  them  the 
greatest  of  calamities,  the  heaviest  of  curses.  Sir, 
I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  making  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  condition  of  the  free  Ne¬ 
groes  of  the  North  and  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
and  the  comparison  has  left  not  only  an  indel¬ 
ible  impression  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  latter,  but  has  gone  far  to  reconcile  me  to 
slavery  itself.  Never  have  I  felt  so  forcibly  that 
touching  description,  "the  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  as  when  I 
have  seen  this  unhappy  race,  naked  and  house¬ 
less,  almost  starving  in  the  streets,  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  the  world.  Sir,  I  have  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  the  most  moral,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  refined  cities  of  the  North,  a  family 
of  free  blacks,  driven  to  the  caves  of  the  rock, 
and  there  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  charity  and  plunder. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
adopts  and  reiterates  the  old  charge  of  weak¬ 
ness  as  resulting  from  slavery,  I  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  call  for  the  proof  of  those  blighting 
effects  which  he  ascribes  to  its  influence.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  when  the  subject  is  closely  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  much  force 
even  in  the  plausible  objection  of  the  want  of 
physical  power  in  slaveholding  states.  The 
power  of  a  country  is  compounded  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  its  wealth;  and,  in  modern  times, 
where,  from  the  very  form  and  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
must,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  most 
desolating  wars,  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  other  peaceful  pursuits,  it  may 


be  well  doubted  whether  slaveholding  states, 
by  reason  of  the  superior  value  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  number  of 
troops  in  the  field,  fully  equal  to  what  could  be 
supported  by  states  with  a  larger  white  popula¬ 
tion,  but  not  possessed  of  equal  resources. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose,  that,  in  any 
possible  state  of  things,  the  people  of  a  country 
could  ever  be  called  out  en  masse,  or  that  a  half, 
or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth  part  of  the  physical 
force  of  any  country  could  ever  be  brought  into 
the  field.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  procure  men, 
but  to  provide  the  means  of  maintaining  them; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  southern  states  are  not  a  source  of 
strength  and  power,  and  not  of  weakness,  to 
the  country?  whether  they  have  not  contribut¬ 
ed,  and  are  not  now  contributing,  largely,  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  state  in  this 
Union?  From  a  statement  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  it  appears  that,  in  ten  years  (from  1818  to 
1827  inclusive)  the  whole  amount  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  exports  of  the  United  States  was 
$521,811,045.  Of  which,  three  articles,  the 
product  of  slave  labor,  namely,  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  amounted  to  $339,203,032;  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  true,  as 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  advantages  of  this 
labor  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
southern  states.  Sir,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  at  this  time,  the  states  North  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  actually  derive  greater  profits  from  the 
labor  of  our  slaves,  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  our  public  documents,  that,  in 
seven  years,  (from  1821  to  1827  inclusive)  the 
six  southern  states  exported  to  the  amount  of 
$190,337,281;  and  imported  to  the  value  of 
$55,646,301.  Now,  the  difference  between  these 
two  sums,  near  $140  million,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  northern  merchants,  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  carry  on  their  commercial  oper¬ 
ations  with  all  the  world.  Such  part  of  these 
goods  as  found  its  way  back  to  our  hands,  came 
charged  with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  profits 
of  the  merchant,  the  ship  owner,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  found  employment  in  carrying  on 
these  immense  exchanges;  and,  for  such  part  as 
was  consumed  at  the  North,  we  received  in  ex¬ 
change  northern  manufactures,  charged  with  an 
increased  price,  to  cover  all  the  taxes  which  the 
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northern  consumer  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
on  the  imported  article.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  at  a  glance,  how  much  slave  labor  has 
contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States;  and  how  largely  our  northern 
brethren  have  participated  in  the  profits  of  that 
labor.  Sir,  on  this  subject  I  will  quote  an  au¬ 
thority  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  considered 
by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  as  entitled 
to  high  respect.  It  is  from  the  great  father  of  the 
American  System — honest  Mathew  Carey;  no 
great  friend,  it  is  true,  at  this  time,  to  southern 
rights  and  southern  interests,  but  not  the  worst 
authority,  on  that  account,  on  the  point  in 
question. 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the 
Union  of  the  southern  and  the  eastern  states, 
Mathew  Carey,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
"Olive  Branch,"  7  page  278,  after  exhibiting  a 
number  of  statistical  tables,  to  show  the  decid¬ 
ed  superiority,  of  the  former,  thus  proceeds: 

But  I  am  tired  of  this  investigation.  I  sicken  for  the  honor 
of  the  human  species.  What  idea  must  the  world  form  of 
the  arrogance  of  the  pretensions  on  the  one  side,  [the  East] 
and  of  the  folly  and  weakness  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  to 
have  so  long  suffered  them  to  pass  without  exposure  and 
detection?  The  naked  fact  is,  that  the  demagogues  in  the 
Eastern  States,  not  satisfied  with  deriving  all  the  benefit 
from  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  that  they  would 
from  so  many  wealthy  colonies;  with  making  princely  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  carriage  and  exportation  of  its  bulky  and  valu¬ 
able  productions,  and  supplying  it  with  their  own  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  productions  of  Europe,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  at  an  immense 
profit,  have  uniformly  treated  it  with  outrage,  insult,  and 
injury.  And,  regardless  of  their  vital  interests,  the  Eastern 
States  were  lately  courting  their  own  destruction,  by  allow¬ 
ing  a  few  restless,  turbulent  men,  to  lead  them  blindfold  to 
a  separation,  which  was  pregnant  with  their  certain  ruin. 
Whenever  that  event  takes  place  they  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  If  a  separation  were  desirable  to  any  part  of  the 
Union,  it  would  be  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter,  who  have  been  so  long  harassed  with 
the  complaints,  the  restlessness,  the  turbulence,  and  the  in¬ 
gratitude,  of  the  Eastern  States,  that  their  patience  has  been 
tried  almost  beyond  endurance.  'Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked';  and  he  will  be  severely  punished  for  his  kicking,  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 


7  Mathew  Carey  (1760-1839)  immigrated  to  Philadelphia  from  Ire¬ 
land.  He  published  Olive  Branch  in  1814  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the 
Federalist  and  Republican  parties  after  the  breach  caused  by  the  War 
of  1812. 


Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  do  not  adopt  these  sentiments  as  my  own.  I 
quote  them  to  show  that  very  different  senti¬ 
ments  have  prevailed  in  former  times,  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  slaveholding  states,  from  those 
which  now  seem  to  have  become  fashionable  in 
certain  quarters.  I  know  it  has  been  supposed, 
by  certain  ill-informed  persons,  that  the  South 
exists  only  by  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  North.  Sir,  this  is  the  idlest  of  all  idle 
and  ridiculous  fancies  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  In  every  state  of  this  Union, 
except  one,  the  free  white  population  actually 
preponderates;  while  in  the  British  West  India 
islands,  where  the  average  white  population  is 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  whole,  the  slaves  are 
kept  in  entire  subjection.  It  is  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  the  southern  states  could  ever  find 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  this  respect.  On  this 
subject,  as  in  all  others,  we  ask  nothing  of  our 
northern  brethren  but  to  "let  us  alone";  leave 
us  to  the  undisturbed  management  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  and  the  direction  of  our  own 
industry,  and  we  will  ask  no  more.  Sir,  all  our 
difficulties  on  this  subject  have  arisen  from  in¬ 
terference  from  abroad,  which  has  disturbed, 
and  may  again  disturb,  our  domestic  tranquil¬ 
ity,  just  so  far  as  to  bring  down  punishment 
upon  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a 
fanatical  and  mistaken  humanity. 

There  is  a  spirit,  which,  like  the  father  of 
evil,  is  constantly  "walking  to  and  fro  about  the 
earth,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour."  It  is  the 
spirit  of  false  philanthropy.  The  persons  whom 
it  possesses  do  not  indeed  throw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  but  they  are  employed  in  light¬ 
ing  up  the  torches  of  discord  throughout  the 
community.  Their  first  principle  of  action  is  to 
leave  their  own  affairs,  and  neglect  their  own 
duties,  to  regulate  the  affairs  and  the  duties  of 
others.  Theirs  is  the  task  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,  of  other  lands,  whilst 
they  thrust  the  naked,  famished,  and  shivering 
beggar  from  their  own  doors;  to  instruct  the 
heathen,  while  their  own  children  want  the 
bread  of  life.  When  this  spirit  infuses  itself  into 
the  bosom  of  a  statesman,  (if  one  so  possessed 
can  be  called  a  statesman)  it  converts  him  at 
once  into  a  visionary  enthusiast.  Then  it  is  that 
he  indulges  in  golden  dreams  of  national  great- 
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ness  and  prosperity.  He  discovers  that  "liberty 
is  power";  and  not  content  with  vast  schemes 
of  improvement  at  home,  which  it  would  bank¬ 
rupt  the  treasury  of  the  world  to  execute,  he 
flies  to  foreign  lands,  to  fulfil  obligations  to 
"the  human  race,"  by  inculcating  the  principles 
of  "political  and  religious  liberty,"  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  "general  welfare"  of  the  whole  human 
race.  It  is  a  spirit  which  has  long  been  busy 
with  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  is  even  now 
displaying  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  drive  the 
government  from  its  wise  policy  in  relation  to 
the  Indians.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  filled  the 
land  with  thousands  of  wild  and  visionary 
projects,  which  can  have  no  effect  but  to  waste 
the  energies  and  dissipate  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  spirit,  of  which  the  aspiring 
politician  dexterously  avails  himself,  when,  by 
inscribing  on  his  banner  the  magical  words 
"liberty  and  philanthropy,"  he  draws  to  his 
support  that  entire  class  of  persons  who  are 
ready  to  bow  down  at  the  very  names  of  their 
idols. 

But,  sir,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  on  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  expe¬ 
rience,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  never 
yet  produced  any  injurious  effect  on  individual 
or  national  character.  Look  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  country,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  hour; 
where  are  there  to  be  found  brighter  examples 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  than  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the  South?  From 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  down  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chieftain  who  has  been  elevated,  by  a 
grateful  people,  to  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift,  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  a  long  line  of 
orators,  of  statesmen,  and  of  heroes,  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  their 
country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Look 
at  "the  Old  Dominion,"  great  and  magnani¬ 
mous  Virginia,  "whose  jewels  are  her  sons."  Is 
there  any  state  in  this  Union  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
the  country?  Sir,  I  will  yield  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion;  I  will  acknowledge  the  fatal  effects  of 
slavery  upon  character,  if  any  one  can  say  that, 
for  noble  disinterestedness,  ardent  love  of 
country,  exalted  virtue,  and  a  pure  and  holy  de¬ 


votion  to  liberty,  the  people  of  the  southern 
states  have  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
world.  I  know,  sir,  that  this  devotion  to  liberty 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  at  war  with 
our  institutions;  but  it  is  in  some  degree  the 
result  of  those  very  institutions.  Burke  8,  the 
most  philosophical  of  statesmen,  as  he  was  the 
most  accomplished  of  orators,  well  understood 
the  operation  of  this  principle,  in  elevating  the 
sentiments  and  exalting  the  principles  of  the 
people  in  slaveholding  states.  I  will  conclude 
my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  by 
reading  a  few  passages  from  his  speech  "on 
moving  his  resolutions  for  conciliations  with 
the  colonies,  the  22d  of  March,  1775." 

There  is  a  circumstance  attending  the  Southern  colonies, 
which  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haugh¬ 
ty  than  in  those  to  the  Northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who 
are  free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free¬ 
dom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind 
of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there,  as  in  countries 
where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  general  as 
the  air,  that  it  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with 
great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks 
among  them  like  something  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do  not 
mean,  sir,  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of  this  senti¬ 
ment,  which  has,  at  least,  as  much  of  pride  as  virtue  in  it; 
but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so,  and 
these  people  of  the  Southern  colonies  are  much  more 
strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  at¬ 
tached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  the  Northward.  Such  were 
all  the  ancient  commonwealths;  such  were  our  Gothic  an¬ 
cestors;  such,  in  our  days,  were  the  Poles;  and  such  will  be 
all  masters  of  slaves  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such 
a  people,  the  haughtiness  of  domination,  combined  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible. 

Consolidation  of  government;  a  great  evil 

In  the  course  of  my  former  remarks,  I  took 
occasion  to  deprecate,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
evils,  the  consolidation  of  this  government.  The 
gentleman  takes  alarm  at  the  sound.  "Consoli¬ 
dation,"  like  the  "tariff,"  grates  upon  his  ear. 
He  tells  us,  "we  have  heard  much,  of  late, 
about  consolidation;  that  it  is  the  rallying  word 
for  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  weaken  the 
Union  by  adding  to  the  power  of  the  States." 
But  consolidation,  says  the  gentleman,  was  the 


8  Edmund  Burke  (1729-1797),  was  a  British  statesman. 
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very  object  for  which  the  Union  was  formed; 
and  in  support  of  that  opinion,  he  read  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  address  of  the  president  of  the 
convention  to  Congress  (which  he  assumes  to 
be  authority  on  his  side  of  the  question.)  But, 
sir,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  The  object  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  disclosed  in 
that  address,  was  not  the  consolidation  of  the 
government,  but  “the  consolidation  of  the 
Union."  It  was  not  to  draw  power  from  the 
states,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  great  national 
government,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  itself,  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union"; 
and  by  what  means?  By  "establishing  justice," 
"promoting  domestic  tranquility,"  and  "secur¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  This  is  the  true  reading  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  But,  according  to  the  gentleman's 
reading,  the  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
consolidate  the  government,  and  the  means 
would  seem  to  be,  the  promotion  of  injustice, 
causing  domestic  discord,  and  depriving  the 
states  and  the  people  "of  the  blessings  of  liber¬ 
ty"  forever.  The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging 
to  the  party  of  National  Republicans.  National 
Republicans!  a  new  name,  sir,  for  a  very  old 
thing.  The  National  Republicans  of  the  present 
day  were  the  Federalists  of  '98,  who  became 
Federal  Republicans  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  were  manufactured  into  National  Republi¬ 
cans  somewhere  about  the  year  1825.  As  a 
party,  (by  whatever  name  distinguished)  they 
have  always  been  animated  by  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a  common 
object — the  consolidation  of  the  government. 

Sir,  the  party  to  which  I  am  proud  of  having 
belonged  from  the  very  commencement  of  my 
political  life  to  the  present  day,  were  the 
Democrats  of  '98.  Anarchists,  Antifederalists, 
revolutionists,  I  think  they  were  sometimes 
called.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Democratic 
Republicans  in  1812,  and  have  retained  their 
name  and  their  principles  up  to  the  present 
hour.  True  to  their  political  faith,  they  have 
always,  as  a  party,  been  in  favor  of  limitations 
of  power;  they  have  insisted  that  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  federal  government  are  re¬ 
served,  and  have  been  constantly  struggling,  as 
they  are  now  struggling,  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  prevent  them  from  being 


drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  swallowed  up  by 
one  great  consolidated  government.  Sir,  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  parties  in  this 
country  will  recognize  in  the  points  now  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  myself,  the  very  grounds  which  have,  from 
the  beginning,  divided  the  two  great  parties  in 
this  country,  and  which  (call  these  parties  by 
what  names  you  will,  and  amalgamate  them  as 
you  may)  will  divide  them  forever.  The  true 
distinction  between  those  parties  is  laid  down 
in  a  celebrated  manifesto  issued  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  assem¬ 
bled  in  Boston,  in  February,  1824,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  organizing  a  party  opposition  to  the  re- 
election  of  Governor  Eustis.9  The  gentleman 
will  recognize  this  as  "the  canonical  book  of 
political  scripture,"  and  it  instructs  us,  that 
"when  the  American  colonies  redeemed  them¬ 
selves  from  British  bondage,  and  became  so 
many  independent  nations,  they  proposed  to 
form  a  national  union."  (Not  a  federal  union, 
sir,  but  a  national  union.)  "Those  who  were  in 
favor  of  a  union  of  the  States  in  this  form 
became  known  by  the  name  of  federalists; 
those  who  wanted  no  union  of  the  States,  or 
disliked  the  proposed  form  of  union,  became 
known  by  the  name  of  anti-federalists.  By 
means  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  the  anti- 
federalists  became,  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  years,  our  national  rulers;  and,  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration  in  1817,  continued  to 
exercise  the  exclusive  direction  of  our  public  af¬ 
fairs."  Here,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of  the  origin, 
rise,  and  progress,  of  the  party  of  National  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  date  back  to  the  very  origin  of 
the  government,  and  who,  then,  as  now,  chose 
to  consider  the  Constitution  as  having  created 
not  a  federal  but  a  national  union;  who  regard¬ 
ed  "consolidation"  as  no  evil,  and  who  doubt¬ 
less  consider  it  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  to  build  up  a  great  "central  Govern¬ 
ment,"  "one  and  indivisible."  Sir,  there  have 
existed,  in  every  age  and  every  country,  two 
distinct  orders  of  men — the  lovers  of  freedom. 


9  William  Eustis  (1753-1825)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1801-1805  and  1820-1823;  he  was  governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1823  until  his  death  in  1825. 
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and  the  devoted  advocates  of  power.  The  same 
great  leading  principles,  modified  only  by  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  manners,  habits,  and  institutions,  di¬ 
vided  parties  in  the  ancient  republics,  animated 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  Great  Britain,  distin¬ 
guished  in  our  own  times  the  liberals  and  ultras 
of  France,  and  may  be  traced  even  in  the 
bloody  struggles  of  unhappy  Spain.  Sir,  when 
the  gallant  Riego,10  who  devoted  himself,  and 
all  that  he  possessed,  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  followed 
by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  every  lover  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  he  perished 
amidst  the  deafening  cries  of  "Long  live  the  ab¬ 
solute  King!"  The  people  whom  I  represent  are 
the  descendants  of  those  who  brought  with 
them  to  this  country,  as  the  most  precious  of 
their  possessions,  "an  ardent  love  of  liberty"; 
and  while  that  shall  be  preserved,  they  will 
always  be  found  manfully  struggling  against 
the  consolidation  of  the  government,  as  the 
worst  of  evils. 

"The  accursed  tariff" 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  alluding 
to  the  tariff,  becomes  quite  facetious.  He  tells 
us  that  "he  hears  of  nothing  but  tariff!  tariff! 
tariff!  and  if  a  word  could  be  found  to  rhyme 
with  it,  he  presumes  it  would  be  celebrated  in 
verse,  and  set  to  music."  Sir,  perhaps  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  mockery  of  our  complaints,  may  be 
himself  disposed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  tariff 
in  doggerel  verse  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hun¬ 
dred."  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  at  the 
aversion  of  the  gentleman  to  the  very  name  of 
tariff.  I  doubt  not  that  it  must  always  bring  up 
some  very  unpleasant  recollections  to  his  mind. 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  a  leading  actor  at  a  great 
meeting  got  up  in  Boston  in  1820,  against  the 
tariff.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he 
drew  up  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  meet¬ 
ing,  denouncing  the  tariff  system  as  unequal, 
oppressive,  and  unjust;  and,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  denying  its  constitutionality.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  gentleman  made  a  speech  on  that 


10  Rafael  del  Riego  y  Nunez  (1785-1823)  was  military  leader  of 
the  Spanish  revolution  of  1820  and  subsequently  executed. 


occasion  in  support  of  those  resolutions,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  system  in  no  very  measured 
terms;  and  if  my  memory  serves  me,  calling  its 
constitutionality  in  question.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  those  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  their  character.  At  that  time,  sir, 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  entertained  the 
very  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  tariff  which 
the  South  now  entertains.  We  next  find  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  tariff  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  city  of  Boston  in 
1824.  On  that  occasion,  sir,  the  gentleman  as¬ 
sumed  a  position  which  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  country.  He  stood  forth 
the  powerful  and  fearless  champion  of  free 
trade.  He  met,  in  that  conflict,  the  advocates  of 
restriction  and  monopoly,  and  they  "fled  from 
before  his  face."  With  a  profound  sagacity,  a 
fulness  of  knowledge,  and  a  richness  of  illustra¬ 
tion  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  he  main¬ 
tained  and  established  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mercial  freedom  on  a  foundation  never  to  be 
shaken.  Great  indeed  was  the  victory  achieved 
by  the  gentleman  on  that  occasion;  most  strik¬ 
ing  the  contrast  between  the  clear,  forcible,  and 
convincing  arguments  by  which  he  carried 
away  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
narrow  views  and  wretched  sophistry  of  an¬ 
other  distinguished  orator,  who  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  "held  up  his  farthing  candle  to  the 
sun."  Sir,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  on 
that,  (the  proudest  day  of  his  life)  like  a  mighty 
giant  bore  away  upon  his  shoulders  the  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  error  and  delusion,  escaping 
himself  unhurt,  and  leaving  its  adversaries 
overwhelmed  in  its  ruins.  Then  it  was  that  he 
erected  to  free  trade  a  beautiful  and  enduring 
monument,  and  "inscribed  the  marble  with  his 
name."  It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  I  now  go 
forward  to  the  next  great  era  in  the  political  life 
of  that  gentleman,  when  he  was  found  upon 
this  floor,  supporting,  advocating,  and  finally 
voting  for  the  tariff  of  1828 — that  "bill  of 
abominations."  By  that  act,  sir,  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  destroyed  the  labors  of 
his  whole  life,  and  given  a  wound  to  the  cause 
of  free  trade,  never  to  be  healed.  Sir,  when  I 
recollect  the  position  which  that  gentleman 
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once  occupied,  and  that  which  he  now  holds  in 
public  estimation,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tariff  should  be 
hateful  to  his  ears.  Sir,  if  I  had  erected  to  my 
own  fame  so  proud  a  monument  as  that  which 
the  gentleman  built  up  in  1824,  and  I  could 
have  been  tempted  to  destroy  it  with  my  own 
hands,  I  should  hate  the  voice  that  should  ring 
"the  accursed  tariff"  in  my  ears.  I  doubt  not  the 
gentleman  feels  very  much  in  relation  to  the 
tariff  as  a  certain  knight  did  to  "instinct,"  and 
with  him  would  be  disposed  to  exclaim — 

Ah!  no  more  of  that  Hal,  an  thou  lov'st  me.11 

But,  to  be  serious,  what  are  we,  of  the  South, 
to  think  of  what  we  have  heard  this  day?  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  us  that  the 
tariff  is  not  an  eastern  measure,  and  treats  it  as 
if  the  East  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  senator 
from  Missouri  insists  it  is  not  a  western  meas¬ 
ure,  and  that  it  has  done  no  good  to  the  West. 
The  South  comes  in,  and  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  represents  to  you,  that  this  measure, 
which  we  are  told  "is  of  no  value  to  the  East  or 
the  West,"  is  "utterly  destructive  of  our  inter¬ 
ests."  We  represent  to  you,  that  it  has  spread 
ruin  and  devastation  through  the  land,  and 
prostrated  our  hopes  in  the  dust.  We  solemnly 
declare  that  we  believe  the  system  to  be  wholly 
unconstitutional,  and  a  violation  of  the  compact 
between  the  states  and  the  Union,  and  our 
brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints,  and 
refuse  to  relieve  us  from  a  system,  "which  not 
enriches  them,  but  makes  us  poor  indeed." 
Good  God!  has  it  come  to  this?  Do  gentlemen 
hold  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  brethren 
at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  they  refuse  to  gratify 
them  at  so  small  a  price?  Do  gentlemen  value 
so  lightly  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  they  will  not  yield  a  measure  of  this 
description  to  the  affectionate  entreaties  and 
earnest  remonstrances  of  their  friends?  Do  gen¬ 
tlemen  estimate  the  value  of  the  Union  at  so 
low  a  price,  that  they  will  not  even  make  one 
effort  to  bind  the  states  together  with  the  cords 
of  affection?  And  has  it  come  to  this?  Is  this 
the  spirit  in  which  this  government  is  to  be  ad¬ 


1 1  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  part  1,  act  2,  sc.  4. 


ministered?  If  so,  let  me  tell  gentlemen  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  are  already  sown,  and  our 
children  will  reap  the  bitter  fruit. 

"South  Carolina  reproached  by  Massachusetts!" 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  WEBSTER]  while  he  exonerates  me  per¬ 
sonally  from  the  charge,  intimates  that  there  is 
a  party  in  the  country  who  are  looking  to  dis¬ 
union.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  stopped  there, 
the  accusation  would  "have  passed  by  me  as 
the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not."  But,  when 
he  goes  on  to  give  to  his  accusation  a  local  hab¬ 
itation  and  a  name,  by  quoting  the  expression 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
[Dr.  Cooper]  12  "that  it  was  time  for  the  South 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,"  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  adds,  "surely 
then  the  Union  cannot  last  longer  than  July, 
1831,"  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  the  al¬ 
lusion  or  the  object  of  the  gentleman.  Now  I 
call  upon  every  one  who  hears  me  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  this  controversy  is  not  of  my  seeking. 
The  Senate  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember, 
that,  at  the  time  this  unprovoked  and  uncalled 
for  attack  was  made  upon  the  South,  not  one 
word  has  been  uttered  by  me  in  disparagement 
of  New  England,  nor  had  I  made  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  allusion,  either  to  the  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  or  the  state  he  represents.  But,  sir, 
that  gentleman  has  thought  proper,  for  pur¬ 
poses  best  known  to  himself,  to  strike  the 
South  through  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
servants.  He  has  crossed  the  border,  he  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  making 
war  upon  her  citizens,  and  endeavoring  to  over¬ 
throw  her  principles  and  her  institutions.  Sir, 
when  the  gentleman  provokes  me  to  such  a 
conflict,  I  meet  him  at  the  threshold.  I  will 
struggle  while  I  have  life,  for  our  altars  and  our 
firesides,  and  if  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will 
drive  back  the  invader  discomfited.  Nor  shall  I 
stop  there.  If  the  gentleman  provokes  the  war, 
he  shall  have  war.  Sir,  I  will  not  stop  at  the 
border;  I  will  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  not  consent  to  lay  down  my  arms, 
until  I  shall  have  obtained  "indemnity  for  the 


12  Thomas  Cooper  (1759-1839),  president  of  South  Carolina 
College. 
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past,  and  security  for  the  future/7  It  is  with  un¬ 
feigned  reluctance  that  I  enter  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  part  of  my  duty.  I  shrink 
almost  instinctively  from  a  course,  however 
necessary,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
sectional  feelings,  and  sectional  jealousies.  But, 
sir,  the  task  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and  I 
proceed  right  onward  to  the  performance  of  my 
duty;  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  the 
responsibility  is  with  those  who  have  imposed 
upon  me  this  necessity.  The  senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first 
stone,  and  if  he  shall  find,  according  to  a 
homely  adage,  "that  he  lives  in  a  glass  house," 
on  his  head  be  the  consequences.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  a  great  flourish  about  his  fidelity 
to  Massachusetts.  I  shall  make  no  professions  of 
zeal  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina — of  that  my  constituents  shall  judge.  If 
there  be  one  state  in  this  Union  (and  I  say  it 
not  in  a  boastful  spirit)  that  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other  for  an  uniform, 
zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating  devotion  to 
the  Union,  that  state  is  South  Carolina.  Sir, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  how¬ 
ever  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made;  no 
service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She 
has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity,  but  in 
your  adversity  she  has  clung  to  you  with  more 
than  filial  affection.  No  matter  what  was  the 
condition  of  her  domestic  affairs,  though  de¬ 
prived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  parties,  or 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  the  call  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of  God.  Do¬ 
mestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound — every  man 
became  at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and 
the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding  to¬ 
gether  to  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifts  to  the 
altar  of  their  common  country.  What,  sir,  was 
the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion?  Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  conduct 
in  that  glorious  struggle.  But  great  as  is  the 
praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least 
equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South.  They  espoused 
the  quarrel  of  their  brethren  with  a  generous 
zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop  to  cal¬ 
culate  their  interest  in  the  dispute.  Favorites  of 
the  mother  country,  possessed  of  neither  ships 
nor  seamen  to  create  commercial  rivalship,  they 


might  have  found  in  their  situation  a  guarantee 
that  their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered  and 
protected  by  Great  Britain.  But  trampling  on  all 
considerations,  either  of  interest  or  of  safety, 
they  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and,  fighting  for 
principle,  periled  all  in  the  sacred  cause  of  free¬ 
dom.  Never  was  there  exhibited,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  higher  examples  of  noble  daring, 
dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endurance,  than 
by  the  Whigs  of  Carolina,  during  that  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  whole  state,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of  industry  perished 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced,  or  were 
consumed  by  the  foe.  The  "plains  of  Carolina" 
drank  up  the  most  precious  blood  of  her  citi¬ 
zens!  Black  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the 
places  which  had  been  the  habitations  of  her 
children!  Driven  from  their  homes,  into  the 
gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even 
there  the  spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and  South 
Carolina  (sustained  by  the  example  of  her 
Sumpters  and  her  Marions)  proved  by  her  con¬ 
duct,  that,  though  her  soil  might  be  overrun, 
the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 

But,  sir,  our  country  was  soon  called  upon  to 
engage  in  another  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
that  too  was  a  struggle  for  principle — I  mean 
the  political  revolution  which  dates  back  to  '98, 
and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  successfully 
achieved,  would  have  left  us  none  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  of  '76.  The  revolution  of  '98 
restored  the  Constitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  were 
aiming  at  its  life,  and  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "saved  the  constitution  at  its 
last  gasp."  And  by  whom  was  it  achieved?  By 
the  South,  sir,  aided  only  by  the  democracy  of 
the  North  and  West. 

I  come  now  to  the  War  of  1812 — a  war  which 
I  well  remember  was  called,  in  derision,  (while 
its  event  was  doubtful)  the  southern  war,  and 
sometimes  the  Carolina  war;  but  which  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  done  more 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
than  all  other  events  in  our  history  put  togeth¬ 
er.  What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that  war? 
"Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights!"  It  was  for  the 
protection  of  northern  shipping  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  seamen  that  the  country  flew  to  arms. 
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What  interest  had  the  South  in  that  contest?  If 
they  had  sat  down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value 
of  their  interests  involved  in  it,  they  would 
have  found  that  they  had  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  But,  sir,  with  that  gener¬ 
ous  devotion  to  country  so  characteristic  of  the 
South,  they  only  asked  if  the  rights  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow  citizens  had  been  invaded; 
and  when  told  that  northern  ships  and  New 
England  seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the 
common  highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the 
honor  of  their  country  was  assailed;  and,  acting 
on  that  exalted  sentiment,  "which  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  seek,  in  open 
war,  for  a  redress  of  those  injuries  which  it  did 
not  become  freemen  to  endure.  Sir,  the  whole 
South,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse,  cor¬ 
dially  united  in  declaring  and  promoting  that 
war.  South  Carolina  sent  to  your  councils,  as 
the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the 
noblest  of  her  sons.  How  they  fulfilled  that 
trust  let  a  grateful  country  tell.  Not  a  measure 
was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought,  not  a  victory 
won,  which  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
success  of  that  war,  to  which  southern  counsels 
and  southern  valor  did  not  largely  contribute. 
Sir,  since  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be 
suffered  to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when,  in  one  quarter,  we  heard  it 
solemnly  proclaimed,  "that  it  did  not  become  a 
religious  and  moral  people  to  rejoice  at  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  our  army  or  our  navy,"  her  legislature 
unanimously 

Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  support  the  Government 
in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  a  peace  can  be 
obtained  on  honorable  terms;  and  we  will  cheerfully  submit 
to  every  privation  that  may  be  required  of  us,  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She 
threw  open  her  treasury  to  the  government.  She 
put  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed — her 
men,  her  money,  and  her  arms.  She  appropri¬ 
ated  half  a  million  of  dollars,  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count,  in  defence  of  her  maritime  frontier;  or¬ 
dered  a  brigade  of  state  troops  to  be  raised;  and 
when  left  to  protect  herself  by  her  own  means, 
never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch  her  soil. 


without  being  instantly  driven  off  or  captured. 
Such,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South — such 
the  conduct  of  my  own  state  in  the  dark  hour 
"which  tried  men's  souls." 

When  I  look  back  and  contemplate  the  spec¬ 
tacle  exhibited,  at  that  time,  in  another  quarter 
of  the  Union,  when  I  think  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  portions  of  New  England,  and  remember 
the  part  which  was  acted  on  that  memorable 
occasion  by  the  political  associates  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts — nay,  when  I 
follow  that  gentleman  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  listen  to  his  voice  during  the  dark¬ 
est  period  of  the  war,  I  am  indeed  astonished 
that  he  should  venture  to  touch  upon  the  topics 
which  he  has  introduced  into  this  debate.  South 
Carolina  reproached  by  Massachusetts!  And 
from  whom  does  the  accusation  come?  Not 
from  the  democracy  of  New  England:  for  they 
have  been,  in  times  past,  as  they  are  now,  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  South.  No,  sir,  the  ac¬ 
cusation  comes  from  that  party  whose  acts, 
during  the  most  trying  and  eventful  period  of 
our  national  history,  were  of  such  a  character, 
that  their  own  legislature,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
actually  blotted  them  out  from  their  records,  as 
a  stain  upon  the  honor  of  the  country.  But  how 
can  they  ever  be  blotted  out  from  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  any  one  who  had  a  heart  to  feel,  a 
mind  to  comprehend,  and  a  memory  to  retain, 
the  events  of  that  day!  Sir,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  the  party  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  I  have  alluded — the  war  party  in 
peace,  and  the  peace  party  in  war.  That  task  I 
shall  leave  to  some  future  biographer  of  Nathan 
Dane,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  quite 
easy  to  prove  that  the  peace  party  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  the  only  defenders  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  during  the  war,  and  actually  achieved  all 
our  victories  by  land  and  sea. 

In  the  meantime,  sir,  and  until  that  history 
shall  be  written,  I  propose,  with  the  feeble  and 
glimmering  lights  which  I  possess,  to  review  the 
conduct  of  this  party,  in  connexion  with  the 
war,  and  the  events  which  immediately  preced¬ 
ed  it.  It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  our  great 
causes  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  were  her 
depredations  on  northern  commerce,  and  the 
impressment  of  New  England  seamen.  From 
every  quarter  we  were  called  upon  for  protec- 
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tion.  Importunate  as  the  West  is  now  represent¬ 
ed  to  be,  on  another  subject,  the  importunity  of 
the  East  on  that  occasion  was  far  greater.  I  hold 
in  my  hands  the  evidence  of  the  fact.  Here  are 
petitions,  memorials,  and  remonstrances,  from 
all  parts  of  New  England,  setting  forth  the  in¬ 
justice,  the  oppressions,  the  depredations,  the 
insults,  the  outrages,  committed  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  against  the  unoffending  commerce  and 
seamen  of  New  England,  and  calling  upon  Con¬ 
gress  for  redress.  Sir,  I  cannot  stop  to  read  these 
memorials.  In  that  from  Boston,  after  stating 
the  alarming  and  extensive  condemnation  of 
our  vessels  by  Great  Britain,  which  threatened 
"to  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean,"  and  "to  involve  our  merchants  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,"  they  called  upon  the  government  "to 
assert  our  rights  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  support  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
United  States." 

From  Salem,  we  heard  a  language  still  more 
decisive;  they  call  explicitly  for  "an  appeal  to 
arms,"  and  pledge  their  lives  and  property  in 
support  of  any  measures  which  Congress  might 
adopt.  From  Newburyport,  an  appeal  was  made 
"to  the  firmness  and  justice  of  the  Government 
to  obtain  compensation  and  protection."  It  was 
here,  I  think,  that,  when  the  war  was  declared, 
it  was  resolved  "to  resist  our  own  Government, 
even  unto  blood!"  13 

In  other  quarters,  the  common  language  of 
that  day  was,  that  our  commerce  and  our 
seamen  were  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  afford  it  at 
every  hazard.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  we 
were  then  told,  was  "an  outrage  upon  our  na¬ 
tional  independence."  These  clamors,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  January,  1806,  were  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  1812.  In  a  message  from  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  one  of  the  New  England  states,  as  late  as 
the  10th  of  October,  1811,  this  language  is  held: 
"A  manly  and  decisive  course  has  become  in¬ 
dispensable — a  course  to  satisfy  foreign  nations 
that,  while  we  desire  peace,  we  have  the  means 
and  the  spirit  to  repel  aggression.  We  are  false 
to  ourselves,  when  our  commerce  or  our  terri¬ 
tory  is  invaded  with  impunity." 


13  Olive  Branch,  page  101.  [Hayne  note] 


About  this  time,  however,  a  remarkable 
change  was  observable  in  the  tone  and  temper 
of  those  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the 
country  into  a  war.  The  language  of  complaint 
was  changed  into  that  of  insult,  and  calls  for 
protection,  converted  into  reproaches.  "Smoke, 
smoke";  (says  one  writer)  "my  life  on  it  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  have  no  more  idea  of  declaring  war, 
than  my  grandmother."  "The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means"  (says  another)  "have  come 
out  with  their  Pandora's  Box  of  taxes,  and  yet 
nobody  dreams  of  war."  "Congress  do  not 
mean  to  declare  war;  they  dare  not."  But  why 
multiply  examples?  An  honorable  member  of 
the  other  House,  from  the  city  of  Boston,  [Mr. 
Quincy]  14  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  3d 
April,  1812,  says,  "neither  promises,  nor  threats, 
nor  asseverations,  nor  oaths,  will  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  go  to  war.  The  navigation 
states  are  sacrificed,  and  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  country  prostrated  by  fear  and  avarice"; 
"you  cannot,"  said  the  same  gentleman  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  "be  kicked  into  a  war." 

"Lessons  of  patriotism  must  come  from  a  different 
quarter" 

Well,  sir,  the  war  at  length  came,  and  what 
did  we  behold!  The  very  men  who  had  been  for 
six  years  clamorous  for  war,  and  for  whose  pro¬ 
tection  it  was  waged,  became  at  once  equally 
clamorous  against  it.  They  had  received  a  mi¬ 
raculous  visitation;  a  new  light  suddenly 
beamed  upon  their  minds;  the  scales  fell  from 
their  eyes,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  war 
was  declared  from  "subserviency  to  France"; 
and  that  Congress  and  the  executive  "had  sold 
themselves  to  Napoleon";  that  Great  Britain 
had,  in  fact,  "done  us  no  essential  injury";  that 
she  was  "the  bulwark  of  our  religion";  that 
where  "she  took  one  of  our  ships,  she  protected 
twenty";  and  that,  if  Great  Britain  had  im¬ 
pressed  a  few  of  our  seamen,  it  was  because 
"she  could  not  distinguish  them  from  her  own." 
And  so  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  actually 
fell  to  calculation,  and  discovered,  to  their  infi- 


14  Josiah  Quincy  (1772-1864)  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1805-1813,  and  as  president  of  Harvard  College,  1829- 
1845. 
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nite  satisfaction,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  world  beside,  that  only  eleven  Massachu¬ 
setts  sailors  had  ever  been  impressed.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  appeals  that  had  been  made  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  South,  in  behalf  of  the 
"thousands  of  impressed  Americans"  who  had 
been  tom  from  their  families  and  friends,  and 
"immured  in  the  floating  dungeons  of  Britain." 
The  most  touching  pictures  were  drawn  of  the 
hard  condition  of  the  American  sailor,  "treated 
like  a  slave,"  forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
enemies,  "lashed  to  the  mast  to  be  shot  at  like  a 
dog."  But,  sir,  the  very  moment  we  had  taken 
up  arms  in  their  defence,  it  was  discovered  that 
all  these  were  mere  "fictions  of  the  brain,"  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  but  eleven;  and  that  even  these 
had  been  "taken  by  mistake."  Wonderful  dis¬ 
covery!  The  secretary  of  state  had  collected  au¬ 
thentic  lists  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  im¬ 
pressed  Americans.  Lord  Castlereagh  15  himself 
acknowledged  sixteen  hundred.  Calculations  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  found  on  board  of  the 
Guerriere,  the  Macedonian,  the  Java,  and  other  Brit¬ 
ish  ships,  (captured  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of 
those  heroes  whose  achievements  are  the  treas¬ 
ured  monuments  of  their  country's  glory)  fixed 
the  number  at  seven  thousand;  and  yet,  it 
seems,  Massachusetts  had  lost  but  eleven! 
Eleven  Massachusetts  sailors  taken  by  mistake! 
A  cause  of  war,  indeed!  Their  ships,  too,  the 
capture  of  which  had  threatened  "universal 
bankruptcy,"  it  was  discovered  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  their  friend  and  protector;  "where  she 
had  taken  one,  she  had  protected  twenty." 
Then  was  the  discovery  made,  that  subser¬ 
viency  to  France,  hostility  to  commerce,  "a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  the 
West  to  break  down  the  Eastern  States,"  and 
especially,  (as  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,)  "to  force  the  sons  of 
commerce  to  populate  the  wilderness,"  were  the 
true  causes  of  the  war.16  But  let  us  look  a  little 
further  into  the  conduct  of  the  peace  party  of 
New  England,  at  that  important  crisis.  What- 


15  Robert  Stewart,  2d  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  known  as  Vis¬ 
count  Castlereagh,  (1769-1822)  was  British  foreign  secretary,  1812- 
1822. 

16  Olive  Branch,  pages  134,  291.  [Hayne  note] 


ever  difference  of  opinion  might  have  existed  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  country  had  a 
right  to  expect  that,  when  once  involved  in  the 
contest,  all  America  would  have  cordially 
united  in  its  support.  Sir,  the  war  effected,  in 
its  progress,  a  union  of  all  parties  at  the  South. 
But  not  so  in  New  England;  there,  great  efforts 
were  made  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
oppose  it.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  financial  operations  of  the  government, 
to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep 
back  the  men  and  money  of  New  England  from 
the  service  of  the  Union,  to  force  the  president 
from  his  seat.  Yes,  sir,  "the  Island  of  Elba!  or  a 
halter!"  were  the  alternatives  they  presented  to 
the  excellent  and  venerable  James  Madison.  Sir, 
the  war  was  further  opposed  by  openly  carry¬ 
ing  on  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  permit¬ 
ting  that  enemy  to  establish  herself  on  the  very 
soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  opening  a  free 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  with 
a  separate  custom  house.  Yes,  sir,  those  who 
cannot  endure  the  thought  that  we  should  insist 
on  a  free  trade  in  time  of  profound  peace,  could 
without  scruple  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of 
carrying  on  a  free  trade  with  the  enemy  in  a 
time  of  war;  and,  finally,  by  getting  up  the  re¬ 
nowned  "Hartford  Convention,"  and  preparing 
the  way  for  an  open  resistance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  separation  of  the  states.  Sir,  if  I  am 
asked  for  the  proof  of  those  things,  I  fearlessly 
appeal  to  contemporary  history,  to  the  public 
documents  of  the  country,  to  the  recorded 
opinions  and  acts  of  public  assemblies,  to  the 
declaration  and  acknowledgements,  since  made, 
of  the  executive  and  legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  herself.17 


17  In  answer  to  an  address  of  Governor  Eustis,  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  peace  party,  during  the  war,  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1823,  says:  “The  change  of  the  po¬ 
litical  sentiment  evinced  in  the  late  elections  forms  indeed  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  triumph  of  reason 
over  passion,  of  patriotism  over  party  spirit.  Massachusetts  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  first  love,  and  is  no  longer  a  stranger  in  the  Union.  We 
rejoice  that,  though,  during  the  last  war,  such  measures  were  adopt¬ 
ed  in  this  State,  as  occasioned  double  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  life; 
covered  the  friends  of  the  nation  with  humiliation  and  mourning, 
and  fixed  a  stain  on  the  page  of  our  history;  a  redeeming  spirit  has 
at  length  arisen  to  take  away  our  reproach,  and  restore  to  us  our 
good  name,  our  rank  among  our  sister  States,  and  our  just  influence 
in  the  Union. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Sir,  the  time  has  not  been  allowed  me  to 
trace  this  subject  through,  even  if  I  had  been 
disposed  to  do  so.  But,  I  cannot  refrain  from  re¬ 
ferring  to  one  or  two  documents  which  have 
fallen  in  my  way  since  this  debate  began.  I 
read,  sir,  from  the  Olive  Branch  of  Mathew 
Carey,  in  which  are  collected  "the  actings  and 
doings"  of  the  peace  party  of  New  England, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  and  the 
war.  I  know  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  respect  the  high  authority  of  his  political 
friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  great  cause  of 
"domestic  industry." 

In  page  301,  et  seq.  9  of  this  work,  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  during  the  war,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  embarrassing  the  financial  operations  of 
the  government,  by  preventing  loans,  and 
thereby  driving  our  rulers  from  their  seats,  and 
forcing  the  country  into  a  dishonorable  peace.  It 
appears  that  the  Boston  banks  commenced  an 
operation  by  which  a  run  was  to  be  made  upon 
all  the  banks  to  the  South;  at  the  same  time 
stopping  their  own  discounts,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  produce  a  sudden  and  most 
alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  universal  distress  over  the  whole  country — 
a  distress  which  they  failed  not  to  attribute  to 
the  "unholy  war." 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  system  carried, 
that  it  appears  from  a  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  banks,  made  up  in  January, 
1814,  that  with  nearly  five  millions  dollars  of 
specie  in  their  vaults,  they  had  but  two  millions 
of  dollars  of  bills  in  circulation.  It  is  added  by 
Carey,  that  at  this  very  time  an  extensive  trade 
was  carried  on  in  British  government  bills,  for 
which  specie  was  sent  to  Canada,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  British  troops  then  laying  waste 
our  northern  frontier,  and  this  too  at  the  very 
moment  when  New  England  ships,  sailing 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

"Though  we  would  not  renew  contentions,  or  irritate  wantonly, 
we  believe  that  there  are  cases,  when  it  is  necessary  we  should 
'wound  to  heal.'  And  we  consider  it  among  the  first  duties  of  the 
friends  of  our  National  Government,  on  this  return  of  power,  to  dis¬ 
avow  the  unwarrantable  course  pursued  by  this  State  during  the  late 
war;  and  to  hold  up  the  measures  of  that  period  as  beacons,  that  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations  may  shun  that  career  which 
must  inevitably  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  individual,  or  the 
party  who  pursues  it;  and  may  learn  the  important  lesson  that,  in  all 
times,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  our  country."  [Hayne  note] 


under  British  licences,  (a  trade  declared  to  be 
lawful  by  the  courts  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Massachusetts  18)  were  supplying  with  provi¬ 
sions  those  very  armies  destined  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  our  own  shores.  Sir,  the  author  of  the 
Olive  Branch,  with  a  holy  indignation,  denounces 
these  acts  as  "treasonable!"  "giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  I  shall  not  follow  his 
example.  But  I  will  ask  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  can  the  South  be  accused  of  disloyal¬ 
ty  from  that  quarter.  If  we  had  any  evidence 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  ad¬ 
monished  his  brethren  then,  he  might  with  a 
better  grace  assume  the  office  of  admonishing 
us  now. 

When  I  look  at  the  measures  adopted  in 
Boston  at  that  day,  to  deprive  the  government 
of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  think  of  the  success  and  the  consequences 
of  these  measures,  I  feel  my  pride  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  humbled  in  the  dust.  Hear,  sir,  the  language 
of  that  day:  I  read  from  pages  301  and  302  of 
the  Olive  Branch:  "Let  no  man  who  wishes  to 
continue  the  war,  by  active  means,  by  vote  or 
lending  money,  dare  to  prostrate  himself  at  the 
altar  on  the  fast  day."  "Will  federalists  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  loan?  Will  they  lend  money  to  our 
national  rulers?  It  is  impossible.  First,  because 
of  the  principle,  and  secondly,  because  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest."  "Do  not  prevent  the  abusers 
of  their  trust  from  becoming  bankrupt.  Do  not 
prevent  them  from  becoming  odious  to  the 
public,  and  being  replaced  by  better  men." 
"Any  federalist  who  lends  money  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  must  go  and  shake  hands  with  James 
Madison,  and  claim  fellowship  with  Felix 
Grundy.  [I  beg  pardon  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Tennessee;  but  he  is  in  good  company.  I 
had  thought  it  was  'James  Madison,  Felix 
Grundy,  and  the  Devil.']  Let  him  no  more  call 
himself  a  federalist,  and  a  friend  to  his  country; 
he  will  be  called  by  others,  infamous,"  etc. 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  the  people  sunk  under  these 
appeals.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  them 
on  the  public  mind,  that  the  very  agents  of  the 
Government  (as  appears  from  their  public  ad¬ 
vertisements,  now  before  me)  could  not  obtain 


18  2d  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports,  48.— 13th  Mass.  Reports,  26. 
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loans,  without  a  pledge  that  "the  names  of  the 
subscribers  should  not  be  known."  Here  are  the 
advertisements:  "The  names  of  all  subscribers 
(say  Gilbert  and  Dean,  the  brokers  employed 
by  government)  shall  be  known  only  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned."  As  if  those  who  came  forward  to 
aid  their  country  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost 
need,  were  engaged  in  some  dark  and  foul  con¬ 
spiracy,  they  were  assured  "that  their  names 
should  not  be  known."  Can  anything  show 
more  conclusively  the  unhappy  state  of  public 
feeling  which  prevailed  at  that  day,  than  this 
single  fact?  Of  the  same  character  with  these 
measures  was  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  in 
withholding  her  militia  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  devising  measures  for  with¬ 
drawing  her  quota  of  the  taxes,  thereby  at¬ 
tempting,  not  merely  to  cripple  the  resources  of 
the  country,  but  actually  depriving  the  govern¬ 
ment  (as  far  as  depended  upon  her)  of  all  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war:  of  the  bone,  and 
muscle,  and  sinews  of  war — "of  man  and 
steel — the  soldier  and  his  sword."  But  it  seems 
Massachusetts  was  to  reserve  her  resources  for 
herself;  she  was  to  defend  and  protect  her  own 
shores.  And  how  was  that  duty  performed?  In 
some  places  on  the  coast  neutrality  was  de¬ 
clared,  and  the  enemy  was  suffered  to  invade 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  allowed  to 
occupy  her  territory,  until  the  peace,  without 
one  effort  to  rescue  it  from  his  grasp.  Nay, 
more,  while  our  own  government  and  our  rulers 
were  considered  as  enemies,  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  treated  like  friends;  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  commercial  relations  were  established 
with  them,  and  maintained  up  to  the  peace.  At 
this  dark  period  of  our  national  affairs,  where 
was  the  senator  from  Massachusetts?  How  were 
his  political  associates  employed?  "Calculating 
the  value  of  the  Union?"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the 
propitious  moment,  when  our  country  stood 
alone,  the  last  hope  of  the  world,  struggling  for 
her  existence  against  the  colossal  power  of 
Great  Britain,  "concentrated  in  one  mighty 
effort  to  crush  us  at  a  blow" — that  was  the 
chosen  hour  to  revive  the  grand  scheme  of 
building  up  "a  great  Northern  Confederacy" — a 
scheme,  which,  it  is  stated  in  the  work  before 
me,  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  1796, 
and  which  appears  never  to  have  been  entirely 


abandoned.  In  the  language  of  the  writers  of 
that  day,  (1796)  "rather  than  have  a  constitu¬ 
tion  such  as  the  anti-Federalists  were  contend¬ 
ing  for,  [such  as  we  now  are  contending  for] 
the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved";  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  that  measure,  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  were  resorted  to  then,  that  have  always 
been  relied  on  for  that  purpose — exciting  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  South.  Yes,  sir,  our  northern 
brethren  were  then  told  "that,  if  the  negroes 
were  good  for  food,  their  Southern  masters 
would  claim  the  right  to  destroy  them  at  pleas¬ 
ure."  19  Sir,  in  1814,  all  these  topics  were  re¬ 
vived.  Again,  we  heard  of  "a  Northern  Confed¬ 
eracy."  "The  slave  States  by  themselves";  "the 
mountains  are  the  natural  boundary";  we  want 
neither  "the  counsels  nor  the  power  of  the 
West,"  etc.  etc.  The  papers  teemed  with  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  South  and  the  West,  and  the 
calls  for  a  dissolution  of  all  connexion  with 
them  were  loud  and  strong.  I  cannot  consent  to 
go  through  the  disgusting  details.  But  to  show 
the  height  to  which  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
was  carried,  I  will  take  you  to  the  temple  of  the 
living  God,  and  show  you  that  sacred  place 
(which  should  be  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men," 
where  "one  day's  truce  ought  surely  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  dissensions  and  animosities  of 
mankind")  converted  into  a  fierce  arena  of  po¬ 
litical  strife,  where,  from  the  lips  of  the  priest 
standing  between  the  horns  of  the  altar,  there 
went  forth  the  most  terrible  denunciations 
against  all  who  should  be  true  to  their  country, 
in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need. 

"If  you  do  not  wish,"  said  a  reverend  clergy¬ 
man,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  on  the 
23d  July,  1812,  "to  become  the  slaves  of  those 
who  own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the 
slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  cut  the  connexion,  or  so 
far  alter  the  national  compact  as  to  ensure  to 
yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  Government." 
(Olive  Branch,  page  319.)  "The  Union,"  says  the 
same  writer,  (page  320)  "has  been  long  since 
virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  full  time  that  this 


19  Olive  Branch,  p.  267.  [Hayne  note] 
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part  of  the  disunited  States  should  take  care  of 
itself." 

Another  reverend  gentleman,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Medford,  (page  321)  issues  his  anath¬ 
ema — "let  him  stand  accursed" — against  all,  all, 
who  by  their  "personal  services,"  or  "loans  of 
money,"  "conversation,"  or  "writing,"  or  "in¬ 
fluence,"  give  countenance  or  support  to  the 
unrighteous  war,  in  the  following  terms:  "that 
man  is  an  accomplice  in  the  wickedness;  he 
loads  his  conscience  with  the  blackest  crimes; 
he  brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  law  he  is  a 
murderer!" 

One  or  two  more  quotations,  sir,  and  I  shall 
have  done.  A  reverend  doctor  of  divinity,  the 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Byefield,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  thus  addresses  his 
flock  (321.)  "The  Israelites  became  weary  of 
yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  pamper  their 
splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  political  woes. 
They  separated;  where  is  our  Moses?  Where  the 
rod  of  his  miracles?  Where  is  our  Aaron?  Alas! 
no  voice  from  the  burning  bush  has  directed 
them  here." 

"We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  des¬ 
potism,  or  remain  slaves  forever."  (P.  322.) 
"You  must  drag  the  chains  of  Virginian  despo¬ 
tism,  unless  you  discover  some  other  mode  of 
escape."  "Those  Western  States,  which  have 
been  violent  for  this  abominable  war,  those 
States  which  have  thirsted  for  blood — God  has 
given  them  blood  to  drink."  (323.) — Sir,  I  can 
no  further.  The  records  of  the  day  are  full  of 
such  sentiments,  issued  from  the  press,  spoken 
in  public  assemblies,  poured  out  from  the 
sacred  desk!  God  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should 
charge  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  par¬ 
ticipating  in  these  sentiments.  The  South  and 
the  West  had  there,  their  friends — men  who 
stood  by  their  country,  though  encompassed  all 
around  by  their  enemies.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SILSBEE]  20  was  one  of 
them,  the  senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
FOOT]  21  was  another,  and  there  are  others 
now  on  this  floor.  The  sentiments  I  have  read 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  party  embracing  the 


20  Nathaniel  Silsbee  (1773-1850)  served  in  the  Senate,  1826-1835. 

21  Samuel  A.  Foot  (1780-1846)  served  in  the  Senate,  1827-1833. 


political  associates  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  If  they  could  only  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  in  a  few  occasional 
pamphlets,  issued  by  men  of  intemperate  feel¬ 
ing,  I  should  not  consider  them  as  affording  any 
evidence  of  the  opinions  even  of  the  peace 
party  of  New  England.  But,  sir,  they  were  the 
common  language  of  that  day;  they  pervaded 
the  whole  land;  they  were  issued  from  the  leg¬ 
islative  hall,  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  press.  Our 
books  are  full  of  them;  and  there  is  no  man 
who  now  hears  me,  but  knows,  that  they  were 
the  sentiments  of  a  party,  by  whose  members 
they  were  promulgated.  Indeed,  no  evidence  of 
this  would  seem  to  be  required,  beyond  the  fact 
that  such  sentiments  found  their  way  even  into 
the  pulpits  of  New  England.  What  must  be  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  where  any  respectable 
clergyman  would  venture  to  preach  and  to  print 
sermons  containing  the  sentiments  I  have 
quoted?  I  doubt  not  the  piety  or  moral  worth  of 
these  gentlemen.  I  am  told  they  were  respecta¬ 
ble  and  pious  men.  But  they  were  men,  and 
they  "kindled  in  a  common  blaze."  And  now, 
sir,  I  must  be  suffered  to  remark,  that,  at  this 
awful  and  melancholy  period  of  our  national 
history,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  now  manifests  so  great  a  devotion  to  the 
Union,  and  so  much  anxiety  lest  it  should  be 
endangered  from  the  South,  was  "with  his 
brethren  in  Israel."  He  saw  all  these  things 
passing  before  his  eyes — he  heard  these  senti¬ 
ments  uttered  all  around  him.  I  do  not  charge 
that  gentleman  with  any  participation  in  these 
acts,  or  with  approving  of  these  sentiments;  but 
I  will  ask  why,  if  he  was  animated  by  the  same 
sentiments  then,  which  he  now  professes,  if  he 
can  "augur  disunion  at  a  distance,  and  snuff  up 
rebellion  in  every  tainted  breeze,"  why  he  did 
not,  at  that  day,  exert  his  great  talents  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  influence  with  the  political  associ¬ 
ates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  (and  who 
then,  as  now,  looked  up  to  him  for  guidance 
and  direction)  in  allaying  this  general  excite¬ 
ment,  in  pointing  out  to  his  deluded  friends  the 
value  of  the  Union,  in  instructing  them,  that, 
instead  of  looking  "to  some  prophet  to  lead 
them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,"  they  should 
become  reconciled  to  their  brethren,  and  unite 
with  them  in  the  support  of  a  just  and  neces- 
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sary  war?  Sir,  the  gentleman  must  excuse  me 
for  saying,  that,  if  the  records  of  our  country 
afforded  any  evidence  that  he  had  pursued  such 
a  course,  then;  if  we  could  find  it  recorded  in 
the  history  of  those  times,  that,  like  the  immor¬ 
tal  Dexter,22  he  had  breasted  that  mighty  tor¬ 
rent  which  was  sweeping  before  it  all  that  was 
great  and  valuable  in  our  political  institutions; 
if  like  him  he  had  stood  by  his  country  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  party;  sir,  we  would,  like  little 
children,  listen  to  his  precepts  and  abide  by  his 
counsels. 

"Peace  party  of  New  England" 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently 
prepared  for  the  measure,  the  celebrated  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention  was  got  up;  not  as  the  act  of  a 
few  unauthorized  individuals,  but  by  authority 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts;  and,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  able  historian  of  that  con¬ 
vention,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  party,  of  which  it  was  the  organ. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  call  in  question  the 
motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that 
assembly:  I  know  many  of  them  to  be  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  accomplished  and  honorable  men,  and 
I  doubt  not  there  were  some  among  them  who 
did  not  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
their  proceedings.  I  will  even  go  further,  and 
say,  that,  if  the  authors  of  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention  believed  that  "gross,  deliberate,  and 
palpable  violations  of  the  constitution"  had 
taken  place,  utterly  destructive  of  their  rights 
and  interests,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  deny 
their  right  to  resort  to  any  constitutional  meas¬ 
ures  for  redress.  But,  sir,  in  any  view  of  the 
case,  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  that  convention  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  measures  recommended,  render  their 
conduct,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  indefensible. 
Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  spectacle 
then  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  world.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  disasters  of  the  war,  nor  de¬ 
scribe  the  difficulties  in  which  the  government 
was  involved.  It  will  be  recollected  that  its 
credit  was  nearly  gone;  Washington  had  fallen; 
the  whole  coast  was  blockaded;  and  an  im- 

22  Even  though  he  was  a  Federalist,  Samuel  Dexter  (1761-1816)  of 
Massachusetts  supported  the  War  of  1812.  He  served  in  the  Senate, 
1799-1800. 


mense  force,  collected  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
about  to  make  a  descent,  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  we  had  no  means  of  resisting.  In  this 
awful  state  of  our  public  affairs  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  seemed  almost  to  be  tottering  on  its 
base,  when  Great  Britain,  relieved  from  all  her 
other  enemies,  had  proclaimed  her  purpose  of 
"reducing  us  to  unconditional  submission,"  we 
beheld  the  peace  party  in  New  England  (in  the 
language  of  the  work  before  us)  "pursuing  a 
course  calculated  to  do  more  injury  to  their 
country,  and  to  render  England  more  effective 
service  than  all  her  armies."  Those  who  could 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  rejoice  at  our  victo¬ 
ries,  sang  Te  Deum  at  the  King's  Chapel  in 
Boston,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Those  who  could  not  consent  to  illuminate 
their  dwellings  for  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere, 
could  give  visible  tokens  of  their  joy  at  the  fall 
of  Detroit.  The  "beacon  fires"  of  their  hills 
were  lighted  up,  not  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  friends,  but  as  signals  to  the  enemy;  and 
in  the  gloomy  hours  of  midnight,  the  very 
lights  burned  blue.  Such  were  the  dark  and 
portentous  signs  of  the  times,  which  ushered 
into  being  the  renowned  Hartford  Convention. 
That  convention  met,  and  from  their  proceed¬ 
ings  it  appears  that  their  chief  object  was  to 
keep  back  the  men  and  money  of  New  England 
from  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  to  effect 
radical  changes  in  the  government;  changes  that 
can  never  be  effected  without  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  look  at  their  proceedings.  I 
read  from  "A  short  account  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,"  (written  by  one  of  its  members)  a 
very  rare  book,  of  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  a  few  years  ago  to  obtain  a  copy.  [Here 
Mr.  H.  read  from  the  proceedings.]  23 


23  It  appears  at  p.  6,  of  "The  Account,"  that  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  [260  to  90]  delegates  to 
this  convention  were  ordered  to  be  appointed  to  consult  upon  the 
subject  "of  their  public  grievances  and  concerns,"  and  upon  "the 
best  means  of  preserving  their  resources,”  and  for  procuring  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "more  effectually  to 
secure  the  support  and  attachment  of  all  the  people,  by  placing  all 
upon  the  basis  of  fair  representation." 

The  convention  assembled  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  December, 
1814.  On  the  next  day  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  shall  be  observed  by 
each  member  of  this  convention,  including  the  Secretary,  as  to 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  matter  farther, 
or  to  ask  what  would  have  been  the  next  chap¬ 
ter  in  this  history,  if  the  measures  recommend¬ 
ed  had  been  carried  into  effect;  and  if,  with  the 
men  and  money  of  New  England  withheld  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  she  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  war;  if  New  Orleans 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  if, 
without  troops,  and  almost  destitute  of  money, 
the  southern  and  the  western  states  had  been 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  war,  and  the  recovery  of  New 
Orleans?  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  the  Union  must  have  been  dis- 
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all  propositions,  debates,  and  proceedings  thereof,  until  this  in¬ 
junction  shall  be  suspended  or  altered. 

On  the  24th  December,  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  a  general  project  of  such  measures  as  may  be  proper  for  the 
convention  to  adopt,  reported,  among  other  things: 

1.  That  it  was  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States,  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  to  protect  the  militia  and  the  States  from  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  contained  in  these  proceedings."  (The  proceedings  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Executive  in  relation  to  the  Militia  and  the  War.] 

2.  That  it  was  expedient  also  to  prepare  a  statement  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  necessity  which  the  improvidence  and  inability  of  the 
General  Government  have  imposed  upon  the  States  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  own  defence,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  dis¬ 
charging  this  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Government,  and  also  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  make  provision  for  mutual 
defence,  and  to  make  an  earnest  application  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  States  may  be  enabled  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  taxes  levied 
by  Congress,  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  for  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  expenses  already  incurred  on  account  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  several  State  Leg¬ 
islatures  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution,  viz:That  the 
power  to  declare  or  make  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  restricted. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provision  for  restrain¬ 
ing  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  power  to  make 
new  States  and  admit  them  into  the  union. 

That  an  amendment  be  proposed  respecting  slave  representa¬ 
tion  and  slave  taxation. 

On  the  19th  December,  1814,  it  was  proposed  "that  the  capacity 
of  naturalized  citizens  to  hold  offices  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit, 
ought  to  be  restrained,"  etc. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  are  not  given  at  large.  But  it  seems 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  also  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  certain  measures  (of  the  character  of  which  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed)  to  the  states  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  having  voted 
that  "the  injunction  of  secrecy,  in  regard  to  all  the  debates  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  convention  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  report  fi¬ 
nally  adopted)  be  continued,"  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die, 
but  (as  it  was  supposed)  to  meet  again  when  circumstances  should 
require  it.  (Hayne  note] 


solved.  But  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  which 
"shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will," 
gave  us  the  victory,  and  crowned  our  efforts 
with  a  glorious  peace.  The  ambassadors  of 
Hartford  were  seen  retracing  their  steps  from 
Washington,  "the  bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy."  Courage  and  patriotism  triumphed; 
the  country  was  saved;  the  Union  was  pre¬ 
served.  And  are  we,  who  stood  by  our  country 
then;  who  thew  open  our  coffers;  who  bared 
our  bosoms;  who  freely  periled  all  in  that  con¬ 
flict,  to  be  reproached  with  want  of  attachment 
to  the  Union?  If,  sir,  we  are  to  have  lessons  of 
patriotism  read  to  us,  they  must  come  from  a 
different  quarter.  The  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  is  now  so  sensitive  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  Union,  seems  to  have  a 
memory  forgetful  of  the  political  events  that 
have  passed  away.  I  must,  therefore,  refresh  his 
recollection  a  little  farther  on  these  subjects. 
The  history  of  disunion  has  been  written  by 
one,  whose  authority  stands  too  high  with  the 
American  people  to  be  questioned — I  mean 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  know  not  how  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  receive  this  authority.  When  that 
great  and  good  man  occupied  the  presidential 
chair,  I  believe  he  commanded  no  portion  of 
that  gentleman's  respect. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  embargo,  in  which  language  is  held  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  my  respect  for  his 
memory  will  prevent  me  from  reading,  unless 
any  gentleman  should  call  for  it.  But  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  has  since  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  hosannas  to  his  name;  he  has  assisted  at  his 
apotheosis,  and  has  fixed  him  as  "a  brilliant 
star  in  the  clear  upper  sky";  I  hope,  therefore, 
he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  with  deference 
and  respect  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  memoirs,  which  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  history  of  disunion,  from  the  pen  of  that  il¬ 
lustrious  statesman:  "Mr.  Adams  called  on  me 
pending  the  embargo,  and  while  endeavors 
were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal;  he  spoke  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  our 
confederacy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo 
then  existing,  and  their  restlessness  under  it. 
That  there  was  nothing  which  might  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he  had  in- 
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formation  of  the  most  unquestionable  certainty, 
that  certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States,  (I 
think  he  named  Massachusetts  particularly) 
were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the  British 
Government,  the  object  of  which  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  New  England  States  should  take 
no  further  part  in  the  war,  [the  commercial  war, 
the  “war  of  restrictions,"  as  it  was  called]  then 
going  on,  and  that,  without  formally  declaring 
their  separation  from  the  Union,  they  should 
withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to  them, 
etc.  From  that  moment  [says  Mr.  J.]  "I  saw  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  it,  [the  embargo]  and, 
instead  of  effecting  our  purpose  by  this  peace¬ 
ful  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the 
Union."  In  another  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  adds:  "I 
doubt  whether  a  single  fact  known  to  the  world 
will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  it  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  treasonable 
views  of  the  federal  party  of  that  day,  as  that 
disclosed  by  this  the  most  nefarious  and  daring 
attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  of  which  the 
Hartford  Convention  was  a  subsequent  chapter; 
and  both  of  these  having  failed,  consolidation 
becomes  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  next  book  of 
their  history.  But  this  opens  with  a  vast  acces¬ 
sion  of  strength  from  their  younger  recruits, 
who  having  nothing  in  them  of  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  '76,  now  look  to  a  single  and 
splendid  Government,  etc.,  riding  and  ruling 
over  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beggared 
yeomanry."  (4  vol.  419,  422.) 

The  last  chapter,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that 
history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  consolida¬ 
tion:  ay,  sir,  that  very  consolidation  for  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  contend¬ 
ing — the  exercise,  by  the  federal  government,  of 
powers  not  delegated  in  relation  to  "internal 
improvements,"  and  "the  protection  of  manu¬ 
factures."  And  why,  sir,  does  Mr.  Jefferson  con¬ 
sider  consolidation  as  leading  directly  to  dis¬ 
union?  Because  he  knew  that  the  exercise  by 
the  federal  government,  of  the  powers  contend¬ 
ed  for,  would  make  this  "a  Government  with¬ 
out  limitation  of  powers,"  the  submission  to 
which  he  considered  as  a  greater  evil  than  dis¬ 
union  itself.  There  is  one  chapter  in  this  histo¬ 
ry,  however,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  filled 
up,  and  I  must  therefore  supply  the  deficiency. 


It  is  to  be  found  in  the  protest  made  by  New 
England  against  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  In 
relation  to  that  subject  the  New  England  doc¬ 
trine  is  thus  laid  down  by  one  of  her  learned 
political  doctors  of  that  day,  now  a  doctor  of 
laws,  at  the  head  of  the  great  literary  institution 
of  the  East — I  mean  Josiah  Quincy,  president  of 
Harvard  College.  I  quote  from  the  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  by  that  gentleman  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Quincy  repeated  and  justified  a  remark  he  had  made, 
which,  to  save  all  misapprehension,  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  in  the  following  words:  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their  moral  obliga¬ 
tion;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  some,  to  prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  must. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  [said  Mr. 
H.]  that  all  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  are  intended  to  be  exclusively  applied 
to  a  party,  which  I  have  described  as  "the  peace 
party  of  New  England" — embracing  the  politi¬ 
cal  associates  of  the  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts — a  party  which  controlled  the  operations 
of  that  state  during  the  embargo  and  the  war, 
and  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the 
measures  I  have  reprobated.  Sir,  nothing  has 
been  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  impeach 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  For  their  steady  habits  and  hardy  vir¬ 
tues,  I  trust  I  entertain  a  becoming  respect.  I 
fully  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  description 
given  before  the  Revolution,  by  one  whose 
praise  is  the  highest  eulogy,  "that  the  persever¬ 
ance  of  Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  and  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter¬ 
prise,  have  been  more  than  equalled  by  this 
'recent  people.'  "  Hardy,  enterprising,  sagacious, 
industrious,  and  moral,  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  present  day,  are  worthy  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  Still  less  has  it  been  my  intention  to  say 
anything  that  could  be  construed  into  a  want  of 
respect  for  that  party,  who,  trampling  on  all 
narrow,  sectional  feelings,  have  been  true  to 
their  principles  in  the  worst  of  times — I  mean 
the  democracy  of  New  England. 

Sir,  I  will  declare  that,  highly  as  I  appreciate 
the  democracy  of  the  South,  I  consider  even 
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higher  praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy  of 
New  England — who  have  maintained  their 
principles  "through  good  and  through  evil 
report/'  who  at  every  period  of  our  national 
history  have  stood  up  manfully  for  "their  coun¬ 
try,  their  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  their 
country."  In  the  great  political  revolution  of  '98, 
they  were  found  united  with  the  democracy  of 
the  South,  marching  under  the  banner  of  the 
Constitution,  led  on  by  the  patriarch  of  liberty, 
in  search  of  the  land  of  political  promise,  which 
they  lived  not  only  to  behold,  but  to  possess 
and  to  enjoy.  Again,  sir,  in  the  darkest  and 
most  gloomy  period  of  the  war,  when  our 
country  stood  singlehanded,  against  "the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,"  when 
all  about  and  around  them  was  dark,  and 
dreary,  disastrous  and  discouraging,  they  stood 
a  Spartan  band  in  that  narrow  pass,  where  the 
honor  of  their  country  was  to  be  defended,  or 
to  find  its  grave.  And  in  the  last  great  struggle, 
involving,  as  we  believe,  the  very  existence  of 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  where 
were  the  democracy  of  New  England?  Where 
they  always  have  been  found,  sir,  struggling 
side  by  side  with  their  brethren  of  the  South 
and  the  West  for  popular  rights,  and  assisting 
in  that  glorious  triumph  by  which  the  man  of 
the  people  was  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in 
their  gift. 

"Submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  powers": 

The  greatest  calamity 

Who,  then,  are  the  friends  of  the  Union? 
[asked  Mr.  H.]  Those  who  would  confine  the 
federal  government  strictly  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution;  who  would  pre¬ 
serve  to  the  states  and  the  people  all  powers 
not  expressly  delegated;  who  would  make  this  a 
federal  and  not  a  national  Union,  and  who,  ad¬ 
ministering  the  government  in  the  spirit  of 
equal  justice,  would  make  it  a  blessing,  and  not 
a  curse.  And  who  are  its  enemies?  Those  who 
are  in  favor  of  consolidation;  who  are  constant¬ 
ly  stealing  power  from  the  states,  and  adding 
strength  to  the  federal  government.  Who,  as¬ 
suming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  the 
states  and  the  people,  undertake  to  regulate  the 
whole  industry  and  capital  of  the  country.  But, 
sir,  of  all  description  of  men  I  consider  those  as 


the  worst  enemies  of  the  Union,  who  sacrifice 
the  equal  rights  which  belong  to  every  member 
of  the  Confederacy  to  combinations  of  interest¬ 
ed  majorities,  for  personal  or  political  objects. 
But  the  gentleman  apprehends  no  evil  from  the 
dependence  of  the  states  on  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment;  he  can  see  no  danger  of  corruption  from 
the  influence  of  money  or  patronage.  Sir,  I 
know  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  wise  saying 
"that  patronage  is  a  source  of  weakness,"  and 
in  support  of  that  maxim,  it  has  been  said,  that 
"every  ten  appointments  make  a  hundred  en¬ 
emies."  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  with 
the  eloquent  and  sagacious  orator  now  reposing 
on  his  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke, 
that  "the  power  of  conferring  favors  creates  a 
crowd  of  dependents";  he  gave  a  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  when  he  told 
us  of  the  effect  of  holding  up  the  savory  morsel 
to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  hungry  hounds  gath¬ 
ered  around  his  door.  It  mattered  not  whether 
the  gift  was  bestowed  on  Towzer  or  Sweetlips, 
"Tray,  Blance,  or  Sweetheart";  while  held  in 
suspense,  they  were  all  governed  by  a  nod,  and 
when  the  morsel  was  bestowed,  the  expectation 
of  the  favors  of  tomorrow  kept  up  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  today. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  denounc¬ 
ing  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doc¬ 
trine,  has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
idea  that  a  state  has  any  constitutional  remedy, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority, 
against  "a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution."  He  calls  it  "an  idle"  or 
"a  ridiculous  notion,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  added,  it  would  make  the  Union  "a 
mere  rope  of  sand."  Now,  sir,  as  the  gentleman 
has  not  condescended  to  enter  into  any  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  question,  and  has  been  satisfied 
with  throwing  the  weight  of  his  authority  into 
the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale  the  au¬ 
thority  on  which  South  Carolina  relies,  and 
there,  for  the  present,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  controversy.  The  South  Carolina  doc¬ 
trine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  contained  in 
an  exposition  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
legislature  in  December,  1828,  and  published  by 
their  authority,  is  the  good  old  Republican  doc¬ 
trine  of  '98;  the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  "Vir- 
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ginia  Resolutions"  of  that  year,  and  of  "Madi¬ 
son  s  Report  of  '99.”  24  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  December, 
'98,  took  into  consideration  the  alien  and  sedi¬ 
tion  laws,  then  considered  by  all  Republicans  as 
a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  that  day  passed,  among 
others,  the  following  resolution: 

The  General  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily 
declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are 
parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  further  valid 
than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that 
compact;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right, 
and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  re¬ 
spective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  apper¬ 
taining  to  them. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  "appealed  to  the  other 
States,  in  the  confidence  that  they  would 
concur  with  that  Commonwealth  that  the  acts 
aforesaid  [the  alien  and  sedition  laws]  are  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  measures  would  be  taken  by  each  for 
cooperating  with  Virginia  in  maintaining  unim¬ 
paired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re¬ 
served  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  having,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed  their 
dissent  from  these  doctrines,  the  subject  came 
up  again  for  consideration,  during  the  session  of 
1799,  1800,  when  it  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  by  whom  was  made  that  celebrated 
report  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "Madison's 
Report,"  and  which  deserves  to  last  as  long  as 
the  Constitution  itself.  In  that  report,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
the  whole  subject  was  deliberately  reexamined, 
and  the  objections  urged  against  the  Virginia 
doctrines  carefully  considered.  The  result  was, 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  reaffirmed  all  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of  1798, 
and  issued  to  the  world  that  admirable  report 


24  James  Madison,  "Virginia  Resolution/'  December  24,  1798. 


which  has  stamped  the  character  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  as  the  preserver  of  that  Constitution  which 
he  had  contributed  so  largely  to  create  and  es¬ 
tablish.  I  will  here  quote,  from  Mr.  Madison's 
report,  one  or  two  passages  which  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  point  in  controversy. 

The  resolution,  having  taken  this  view  of  the  federal 
compact,  proceeds  to  infer  "that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties,  appertaining  to  them." 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  a  plain  principle, 
founded  on  common  sense,  illustrated  by  common  practice, 
and  essential  to  the  nature  of  compacts,  that,  where  resort 
can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  superior  to  the  authority  of  the 
parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  rightful  judges,  in 
the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made  has  been  pursued 
or  violated.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each,  in  its 
sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as 
well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  that  it  rests  on 
this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The  States,  then,  being 
the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sover¬ 
eign  capacity,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  there  can  be  no 
tribunal,  above  their  authority,  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort, 
whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must,  themselves, 
decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  magnitude  to  require  their  interposition. 

The  resolution  has  guarded  against  any  misapprehension 
of  its  object,  by  expressly  requiring,  for  such  an  interposi¬ 
tion,  "the  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
breach  of  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  it."  It  must  be  a  case,  not  of  a  light  and  tran¬ 
sient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to  the  great  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  constitution  was  established. 

But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against  mis¬ 
construction,  by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the 
interposition,  which  it  contemplates  to  be,  solely,  that  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpation,  and  of 
maintaining  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  constitution. 

From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  it  can  incur  any  just  disapprobation  from 
those  who,  laying  aside  all  momentary  impressions,  and 
recollecting  the  genuine  source  and  object  of  the  federal 
constitution,  shall  candidly  and  accurately  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  deliberate  exercise 
of  dangerous  powers,  palpably  withheld  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  could  not  justify  the  parties  to  it  in  interposing,  even 
so  far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to 
preserve  the  constitution  itself,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  parties  to  it,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief 
from  usurped  power,  and  a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights 
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specified  or  recognized  under  all  the  State  constitutions,  as 
well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  independence  itself  was  declared. 

But,  sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here.  The 
state  of  Kentucky  responded  to  Virginia,  and, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1798,  adopted  those 
celebrated  resolutions,  well  known  to  have  been 
penned  by  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence.  In  those  resolutions, 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky  declare  "that  the 
Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but 
that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party 
has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  re¬ 
dress." 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
subject  was  reexamined,  and,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1799,25  the  resolutions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  were  deliberately  reaffirmed,  and  it 
was,  among  other  things,  solemnly  declared, 

"that,  if  those  who  administer  the  General  Government  be 
permitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by 
a  total  disregard  to  the  special  delegations  of  power  therein 
contained,  an  annihilation  of  the  State  Governments,  and 
the  erection,  upon  their  ruins,  of  a  General  consolidated 
Government,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  That  the 
principle  and  construction  contended  for,  by  several  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  that  the  General  Government  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it, 
stop  nothing  short  of  despotism;  since  the  discretion  of 
those  who  administer  the  Government,  and  not  the  consti¬ 
tution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers.  That  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign 
and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of 
its  infraction;  and,  that  a  nullification,  by  those  sovereign¬ 
ties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  done  under  color  of  that  in¬ 
strument,  is  the  rightful  remedy. 

Time  and  experience  confirmed  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son's  opinion  on  this  all-important  point.  In  the 
year  1821,  he  expressed  himself  in  this  emphat¬ 
ic  manner;  "It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that 
either  our  State  Governments  are  superior  to 
the  Federal,  or  the  Federal  to  the  State;  neither 


25  The  dates  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  were  actually  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1798,  and  November  22,  1799. 


is  authorized  literally  to  decide  which  belongs 
to  itself  or  its  co-partner  in  Government;  in  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  between  their  different  sets 
of  public  servants,  the  appeal  is  to  neither,  but 
to  their  employers,  peaceably  assembled  by 
their  representatives  in  convention."  The  opin¬ 
ions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  this  subject,  have  been 
so  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  expressed,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  fixed 
and  settled  convictions  of  his  mind. 

In  the  protest  prepared  by  him  for  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Virginia,  in  December,  1825,  in  respect 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  tariff  and  internal  im¬ 
provements,  which  he  declares  to  be  "usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  powers  retained  by  the  States,  mere 
interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  in¬ 
fractions  of  it,"  he  solemnly  re-asserts  all  the 
principles  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98, 
protests  against  "these  acts  of  the  Federal 
branch  of  the  Government  as  null  and  void, 
and  declares  that,  although  Virginia  would  con¬ 
sider  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  among  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  them,  yet  it 
is  not  the  greatest.  There  is  one  yet  greater: 
submission  to  a  Government  of  unlimited 
powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  this  shall 
become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  for¬ 
bearance  could  not  be  indulged." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,26  written  about  the 
same  time,  he  says; 

I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  Federal  branch  of  our  Government  is 
advancing  towards  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved 
to  the  States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  that,  too,  by  constructions  which 
leave  no  limits  to  their  powers,  etc.  Under  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  they  assume  indefinitely  that  also  over 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  etc.  Under  the  authority  to 
establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down  moun¬ 
tains  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  digging  canals,  etc. 
And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution?  Reason  and  argument?  You  might  as  well  reason 
and  argue  with  the  marble  columns  encircling  them,  etc. 
Are  we  then  to  stand  to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed 
Georgian?  No — [and  I  say  no,  and  South  Carolina  has  said 
no] — that  must  be  the  last  resource.  We  must  have  patience 
and  long  endurance  with  our  brethren,  etc.  and  separate 
from  our  companions  only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left 


26  William  Branch  Giles  of  Virginia  (1762-1830)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1804-1815. 
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are  a  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  submission  to 
a  Government  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  these 
two  evils,  when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  high  and  imposing  authori¬ 
ties  in  support  of  the  "Carolina  doctrine," 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was  divid¬ 
ed  on  this  very  question.  It  formed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  federal  and  republican 
parties,  and  the  great  political  revolution  which 
then  took  place  turned  upon  the  very  question 
involved  in  these  resolutions.  That  question 
was  decided  by  the  people,  and  by  that  decision 
the  constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "saved  at  its  last  gasp."  I 
should  suppose,  sir,  it  would  require  more  self- 
respect  than  any  gentleman  here  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  assume,  to  treat  lightly  doctrines  derived 
from  such  high  sources.  Resting  on  authority 
like  this,  I  will  ask  gentlemen  whether  South 
Carolina  has  not  manifested  a  high  regard  for 
the  Union,  when,  under  a  tyranny  ten  times 
more  grievous  than  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
she  has,  hitherto,  gone  no  further  than  to  peti¬ 
tion,  remonstrate,  and  solemnly  to  protest 
against  a  series  of  measures  which  she  believes 
to  be  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  utterly  de¬ 
structive  of  her  interests?  Sir,  South  Carolina 
has  not  gone  one  step  further  than  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  himself  was  disposed  to  go,  in  relation  to 
the  very  subject  of  our  present  complaints;  not 
a  step  further  than  the  statesmen  from  New 
England  were  disposed  to  go  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances;  no  further  than  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  himself  once  considered  as 
within  "the  limits  of  a  constitutional  opposi¬ 
tion."  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  state 
to  judge  of  the  violations  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  and  to 
protect  her  citizens  from  the  operation  of  un¬ 
constitutional  laws,  was  held  by  the  enlight¬ 
ened  citizens  of  Boston,  who  assembled  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1809.  They 
state,  in  that  celebrated  memorial,  that  "they 
looked  only  to  the  State  Legislature,  who  were 
competent  to  devise  relief  against  the  unconsti¬ 
tutional  acts  of  the  General  Government.  That 
your  power  [say  they]  is  adequate  to  that 


object  is  evident  from  the  organization  of  the 
confederacy." 

A  distinguished  senator  from  one  of  the  New 
England  states,  [Mr.  HILLHOUSE]  27  in  a 
speech  delivered  here,  on  a  bill  for  enforcing 
the  embargo,  declared:  "I  feel  myself  bound  in 
conscience  to  declare,  lest  the  blood  of  those 
who  shall  fall  in  the  execution  of  this  measure 
shall  be  on  my  head,  that  I  consider  this  to  be 
an  act  which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  my  country;  an  act  containing  unconsti¬ 
tutional  provisions,  to  which  the  people  are  not 
bound  to  submit,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
they  will  not  submit." 

And  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  himself, 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  subject,  in 
the  other  house,  said,  "This  opposition  is  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legal;  it  is,  also,  conscientious.  It 
rests  on  settled  and  sober  conviction,  that  such 
policy  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  dangerous  to  the  being  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  experience  of  every  day  confirms 
these  sentiments.  Men  who  act  from  such  mo¬ 
tives  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  ob¬ 
stacles  nor  awed  by  any  dangers.  They  know 
the  limit  of  constitutional  opposition;  up  to  that 
limit,  at  their  own  discretion,  they  will  walk, 
and  walk  fearlessly."  How  "the  being  of  the 
Government"  was  to  be  endangered  by  "consti¬ 
tutional  opposition  to  the  embargo,"  I  leave  to 
the  gentleman  to  explain. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  [said  Mr.  H.]  that  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  is  the  republican  doc¬ 
trine  of  '98;  that  it  was  first  promulgated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  faith;  that  it  was  maintained  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of  times; 
that  it  constituted  the  very  pivot  on  which  the 
political  revolution  of  that  day  turned;  that  it 
embraces  the  very  principles  the  triumph  of 
which,  at  that  time,  saved  the  Constitution  at 
its  last  gasp,  and  which  New  England  statesmen 
were  not  unwilling  to  adopt,  when  they  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  unconsti¬ 
tutional  legislation.  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  federal  government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of 
the  extent,  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  its 
powers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  subversive 


27  James  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut  (1754-1832)  served  in  the 
Senate.  1796-1810. 
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of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
states.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  whether  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  are  invested  with  this  power.  If  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  in  all  or  any  of  its  depart¬ 
ments,  are  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  own  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  states  are  bound  to  submit  to 
the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  decide  for  themselves,  when  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  over-leaped, 
this  is  practically  "a  government  without  limi¬ 
tation  of  powers/7  The  states  are  at  once  re¬ 
duced  to  mere  petty  corporations,  and  the 
people  are  entirely  at  your  mercy.  I  have  but 
one  word  more  to  add.  In  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  South  Carolina  to  resist  the 
unconstitutional  laws  which  Congress  has  ex¬ 
tended  over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  by  the  only 
means  by  which  she  believes  it  can  be  long  pre¬ 
served — a  firm,  manly,  and  steady  resistance 
against  usurpation.  The  measures  of  the  federal 
government  have,  it  is  true,  prostrated  her  in¬ 
terests,  and  will  soon  involve  the  whole  South 
in  irretrievable  ruin.  But  even  this  evil,  great  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  our  complaints. 
It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  contest — a 
principle  which,  substituting  the  discretion  of 


Congress  for  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
brings  the  states  and  the  people  to  the  feet  of 
the  federal  government,  and  leaves  them  noth¬ 
ing  they  can  call  their  own.  Sir,  if,  the  measures 
of  the  federal  government  were  less  oppressive, 
we  should  still  strive  against  this  usurpation. 
The  South  is  acting  on  a  principle  she  has 
always  held  sacred — resistance  to  unauthorized 
taxation.  These,  sir,  are  the  principles  which  in¬ 
duced  the  immortal  Hampden  28  to  resist  the 
payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings.  Would 
twenty  shillings  have  ruined  his  fortune?  No; 
but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  demanded,  would 
have  made  him  a  slave.  Sir,  if,  in  acting  on 
these  high  motives,  if,  animated  by  that  ardent 
love  of  liberty  which  has  always  been  the  most 
prominent  trait  in  the  Southern  character,  we 
should  be  hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  cold 
and  calculating  prudence,  who  is  there,  with 
one  noble  and  generous  sentiment  in  his  bosom, 
that  would  not  be  disposed,  in  the  language  of 
Burke,  to  exclaim,  "You  must  pardon  some¬ 
thing  to  the  spirit  of  liberty!" 


28  John  Hampden  (1594-1643)  was  an  English  member  of 
Parliament. 
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Daniel  Webster 
Second  Reply  to  Hayne 

January  26  and  27,  1830 

[The  historical  background  for  this  speech  is  covered  in  the  introductory  note  to 
Speech  No.  1.] 

In  his  third  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  debate  with  Hayne,  the  forty- 
eight-year-old  Daniel  Webster  was  already  reknowned  as  an  orator.  In  his  dual  careers 
as  lawyer  and  politician,  he  had  demonstrated  his  skill  with  commemorative  addresses, 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
While  Webster  could  touch  the  emotions  of  an  audience,  his  orations  were  also  carefully 
reasoned  arguments.  Webster  prepared  carefully  for  his  speeches,  speaking  mainly  from 
memory,  guided  only  by  brief  notes. 

On  January  26,  spectators  eager  to  hear  Webster  respond  to  Hayne  crowded  the  galler¬ 
ies  and  even  the  Senate  floor,  perceiving  the  debate  as  a  personal  contest  between  the 
two  men.  Isaac  Bassett,  the  young  son  of  a  Senate  messenger  who  later  served  for  more 
than  six  decades  as  a  Senate  employee,  was  present  in  the  Senate  that  day.  Years  later, 
he  recalled  that  'it  was  not  long  before  friend  and  foe  alike  were  carried  away  with  the 
power  of  his  eloquent  oratory."  As  the  speech  progressed,  he  wrote,  "In  one  comer  of 
the  gallery  I  noted  several  men  wiping  the  tears  from  their  eyes  when  Mr.  Webster  was 
speaking  of  his  own  state;  I  thought  they  must  be  from  Massachusetts." 

Bassett  described  Webster's  habitual  manner  when  speaking: 

He  was  so  conscious  of  his  power  and  had  all  of  his  mental  resources  so  well  in 
hand  that  he  never  was  agitated  or  embarrassed;  his  garments  in  the  Senate  chamber 
were  unsurpassed.  Before  delivering  a  speech,  he  often  appeared  absent  minded.  Rising 
to  his  feet  he  seemed  to  recover  perfect  self-possession  which  was  aided  by  thrusting 
the  right  hand  within  the  folds  of  his  vest,  while  his  left  hung  gracefully  by  his  side. 

His  dark  complexion  grew  warm  with  inward  fire."  1 

A  Kentucky  lawyer,  who  observed  the  speech  from  the  Senate  gallery,  later  recalled 
Webster's  demeanor,  as  he  attacked  his  opponent: 

with  the  most  [clever]  satire  and  .  .  .  cutting  sarcasm,  refuting  his  facts  and  .  .  .  sub¬ 
verting  his  arguments.  His  manner  and  countenance  now  sickening  as  from  disgust 
and  contempt,  now  smiling  in  ridicule,  [then]  fired  by  his  subject,  his  countenance 
brightened  while  his  attitude  and  voice  rose  with  [moving]  eloquence.2 

Although  he  spoke  only  from  some  twelve  pages  of  notes,  the  subject  was  one  about 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  writing,  and  thinking  for  some  time.  Webster  had  honed 
the  views  expressed  in  the  reply  to  Hayne  in  such  court  cases  as  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  private  conversations.3 

Webster  began  by  recalling  to  his  audience  how  far  Hayne  had  strayed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  topic,  asking  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution  under  consideration — the  proposal  to 
consider  whether  sales  of  public  lands  should  be  curtailed  and  some  land  offices  closed. 
Although  he  considered  slavery  a  moral  and  political  evil,  Webster  asserted  that  the 
North  had  never  attempted  to  claim  that  Congress  could  abolish  slavery,  in  spite  of  the 
South's  unjust  suspicions.  Nor  had  the  North,  he  said,  made  any  attempt  to  slow  the 
movement  of  settlers  to  the  West.  Webster  also  defended  his  support  for  internal  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  roads,  canals,  or  educational  institutions,  which  worked  for  the 
common  good  of  all  states. 
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On  the  issue  of  nullification,  the  doctrine  supported  by  Hayne  and  Calhoun  that  a 
state  could  annul  an  act  of  Congress  if  it  believed  the  national  government  had  over¬ 
stepped  its  authority,  Webster  pointed  out  that  chaos  could  result  if  other  states  sup¬ 
ported  the  law  in  question.  For  this  reason,  the  Constitution,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  gives  the  judicial  branch  the  power  to  decide  all  disagreements  between  states. 
Throughout  the  speech,  he  repeatedly  sought  to  enlist  the  audience's  support  by  portray¬ 
ing  himself  as  the  calm  and  deliberative  senator  and  Hayne  as  the  violent  hothead.  Web¬ 
ster  concluded  with  the  stirring  words  of  his  famous  peroration  stressing  the  dangers  of 
discord  and  dissolution  and  the  need  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Webster's  speech  lasted  for  several  hours,  stretching  over  two  days,  and  ultimately  had 
an  impact  that  reached  far  beyond  the  Senate  chamber.  The  editor  of  Webster's  papers 
has  written  that,  until  1830,  the  United  States  was  "a  loosely-knit  confederation  of 
states,  the  division  of  power  between  them  still  unclear  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  After  January  27  the  United  States  was  a  nation,  no  longer  a 
plural  but  a  singular  noun."  4  While  many  historians  would  contend  that  such  a  result 
was  only  achieved  by  the  Civil  War,  Webster  may  have  planted  a  seed  that  bore  fruit 
later.  At  any  rate,  the  speech  significantly  advanced  Webster's  political  career,  making 
him  "one  of  the  three  or  four  leading  statesmen  of  the  nation."  5 

At  Webster's  request,  editor  and  publisher  Joseph  Gales  himself  recorded  the  speech  in 
shorthand,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  Gales'  and  William  W.  Seaton's  National 
Intelligencer  until  a  month  later.  During  the  intervening  weeks,  Webster  rewrote,  edited, 
and  polished  the  oration  into  the  form  in  which  it  became  an  American  icon,  the  perora¬ 
tion  of  which  was  memorized  by  generations  of  schoolchildren.  That  is  the  version  re¬ 
produced  here.  Thousands  of  copies  of  the  speech  were  printed  and  distributed  widely  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  story  of  Webster's  revision  of  this  particular  speech  is  unusually  well  document¬ 
ed,  because  Gales'  shorthand  notes  and  the  transcription  have  survived,  together  with 
Webster's  revisions  and  the  final  printed  version.  Bound  together,  all  four  are  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  editors  of  The  Papers  of  Daniel  Webster 
decided  to  publish  both  the  reported  version  from  the  shorthand  notes  and  Webster's 
final  corrected  text  because,  although  the  subject  matter  was  the  same,  they  differed  "so 
widely  in  form  that  it  is  impossible  to  collate  the  two,  or  even  to  match  them  for  side- 
by-side  reproduction."  6  In  making  his  changes,  Webster  was  consciously  turning  what 
had  been  an  example  of  effective  spoken  oratory  into  a  document  that  would  be  persua¬ 
sive  to  readers  nationwide.  Techniques  and  phrases  that  can  be  impressive  to  listeners  in 
the  presence  of  a  gifted  speaker  often  fall  flat  when  viewed  on  a  printed  page. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  the  Webster-Hayne  debate,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  109-15. 

Fields,  Wayne.  "The  Reply  to  Hayne:  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Steward¬ 
ship."  Political  Theory  11  (February  1983):  5-28. 

Peterson,  Merrill  D.  The  Great  Triumvirate:  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  New  York,  1987. 
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Daniel  Webster 
SECOND  REPLY  TO  HAYNE  1 
January  26  and  27,  1830 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  when  the  mariner  has  been 
tossed  for  many  days  in  thick  weather,  and  on 
an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance 
of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain 
how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his 
true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and, 
before  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of  this 
debate,  refer  to  the  point  from  which  we  de¬ 
parted,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjec¬ 
ture  where  we  now  are.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate. 

The  secretary  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instruct¬ 
ed  to  inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  public  lands  re¬ 
maining  unsold  within  each  State  and  Territory,  and 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  limit  for  a  certain  period  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at 
the  minimum  price.  And,  also,  whether  the  office  of  Sur¬ 
veyor-General,  and  some  of  the  land  offices,  may  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest;  or 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the 
sales  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  public 
lands. 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution 
is  which  is  actually  before  us  for  consideration; 
and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one,  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  subject  about  which  something 
has  not  been  said  in  the  speech,  running 
through  two  days,  by  which  the  Senate  has 
been  entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Every  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  our 
public  affairs,  whether  past  or  present — every¬ 
thing,  general  or  local,  whether  belonging  to 
national  politics  or  party  politics — seems  to 
have  attracted  more  or  less  of  the  honorable 


1  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  ed..  The  Great  Speeches  and  Orations  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  (Boston,  1880),  pp.  227-69. 


member's  attention,  save  only  the  resolution 
before  the  Senate.  He  has  spoken  of  everything 
but  the  public  lands;  they  have  escaped  his 
notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all  his  excursions,  he 
has  not  paid  even  the  cold  respect  of  a  passing 
glance. 

"That  shot  .  .  .  has  now  been  received" 

When  this  debate,  sir,  was  to  be  resumed  on 
Thursday  morning,  it  so  happened  that  it 
would  have  been  convenient  for  me  to  be  else¬ 
where.  The  honorable  member,  however,  did 
not  incline  to  put  off  the  discussion  to  another 
day.  He  had  a  shot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he 
wished  to  discharge  it.  That  shot,  sir,  which  he 
thus  kindly  informed  us  was  coming,  that  we 
might  stand  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare  our¬ 
selves  to  fall  by  it  and  die  with  decency,  has 
now  been  received.  Under  all  advantages,  and 
with  expectation  awakened  by  the  tone  which 
preceded  it,  it  has  been  discharged,  and  has 
spent  its  force.  It  may  become  me  to  say  no 
more  of  its  effect,  than  that,  if  nobody  is  found, 
after  all,  either  killed  or  wounded,  it  is  not  the 
first  time,  in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  that 
the  vigor  and  success  of  the  war  have  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrase  of 
the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  postpone 
the  debate,  told  the  Senate,  with  the  emphasis 
of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that  there  was 
something  rankling  here,  which  he  wished  to  re¬ 
lieve.  [Mr.  Hayne  rose,  and  disclaimed  having 
used  the  word  rankling .]  It  would  not,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to 
appeal  to  those  around  him,  upon  the  question 
whether  he  did  in  fact  make  use  of  that  word. 
But  he  may  have  been  unconscious  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it.  But 
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still,  with  or  without  the  use  of  that  particular 
word,  he  had  yet  something  here,  he  said,  of 
which  he  wished  to  rid  himself  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  reply.  In  this  respect,  sir,  I  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  honorable  gentleman.  There  is 
nothing  here,  sir,  which  gives  me  the  slightest 
uneasiness;  neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor  that 
which  is  sometimes  more  troublesome  than 
either,  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the 
wrong.  There  is  nothing,  either  originating  here, 
or  now  received  here  by  the  gentleman's  shot. 
Nothing  originating  here,  for  I  had  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  unkindness  towards  the 
honorable  member.  Some  passages,  it  is  true, 
had  occurred  since  our  acquaintance  in  this 
body,  which  I  could  have  wished  might  have 
been  otherwise;  but  I  had  used  philosophy  and 
forgotten  them.  I  paid  the  honorable  member 
the  attention  of  listening  with  respect  to  his 
first  speech;  and  when  he  sat  down,  though 
surprised,  and  I  must  even  say  astonished,  at 
some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  intention  than  to  commence  any  personal 
warfare.  Through  the  whole  of  the  few  remarks 
I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and 
carefully,  everything  which  I  thought  possible 
to  be  construed  into  disrespect.  And,  sir,  while 
there  is  thus  nothing  originating  here  which  I 
have  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish,  to  dis¬ 
charge,  I  must  repeat,  also,  that  nothing  has 
been  received  here  which  rankles,  or  in  any  way 
gives  me  annoyance.  I  will  not  accuse  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  of  violating  the  rules  of  civilized 
war;  I  will  not  say,  that  he  poisoned  his  arrows. 
But  whether  his  shafts  were,  or  were  not, 
dipped  in  that  which  would  have  caused  ran¬ 
kling  if  they  had  reached  their  destination, 
there  was  not,  as  it  happened,  quite  strength 
enough  in  the  bow  to  bring  them  to  their  mark. 
If  he  wishes  now  to  gather  up  those  shafts,  he 
must  look  for  them  elsewhere;  they  will  not  be 
found  fixed  and  quivering  in  the  object  at 
which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had 
slept  on  his  speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or 
not  slept  at  all.  The  moment  the  honorable 
member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missouri  2 


2  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1782-1858)  served  in  the  Senate,  1821- 
1851  (See  Speeches  No.  10  and  14). 


rose,  and,  with  much  honeyed  commendation 
of  the  speech,  suggested  that  the  impressions 
which  it  had  produced  were  too  charming  and 
delightful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments 
or  other  sounds,  and  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite  ami¬ 
able  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good 
feeling?  Must  I  not  have  been  absolutely  mali¬ 
cious,  if  I  could  have  thrust  myself  forward,  to 
destroy  sensations  thus  pleasing?  Was  it  not 
much  better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleep  upon 
them  myself,  and  to  allow  others  also  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  sleeping  upon  them?  But  if  it  be  meant, 
by  sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake. 
Owing  to  other  engagements,  I  could  not 
employ  even  the  interval  between  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  and  its  meeting  the  next 
morning,  in  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
debate.  Nevertheless,  sir,  the  mere  matter  of 
fact  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  did  sleep  on  the  gen¬ 
tleman's  speech,  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept 
equally  well  on  his  speech  of  yesterday,  to 
which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  honorable  member,  attributable, 
doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temperament  on  my  part; 
for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remark¬ 
ably  well. 

“Why  was  he  singled  out?'' 

But  the  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made 
the  object  of  such  a  reply.  Why  was  he  singled 
out?  If  an  attack  has  been  made  on  the  East,  he, 
he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it;  it  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered 
the  gentleman's  speech  because  I  happened  to 
hear  it;  and  because,  also,  I  chose  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  speech,  which,  if  unanswered,  I 
thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious  im¬ 
pressions.  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the 
original  drawer  of  the  bill.  I  found  a  responsible 
indorser  before  me,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to 
hold  him  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  re¬ 
sponsibility,  without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  inter¬ 
rogatory  of  the  honorable  member  was  only  in¬ 
troductory  to  another.  He  proceeded  to  ask  me 
whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this  debate, 
from  the  consciousness  that  I  should  find  an 
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overmatch,  if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  his 
friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable 
member,  modestiae  gratia,  had  chosen  thus  to 
defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compli¬ 
ment,  without  intentional  disparagement  to 
others,  it  would  have  been  quite  according  to 
the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all 
ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not  one  of 
those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard, 
whether  light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious 
and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on 
others,  as  so  much  unjustly  withholden  from 
themselves.  But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
gentleman's  question  forbid  me  thus  to  inter¬ 
pret  it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had 
an  air  of  taunt  and  disparagement,  something  of 
the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority,  which  does 
not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It 
was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer,  and  so 
put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to  answer, 
whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri 
an  overmatch  for  myself,  in  debate  here.  It 
seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  lan¬ 
guage,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  body. 


"This  is  a  Senate  ...  of  equals" 

Matches  and  overmatches!  Those  terms  are 
more  applicable  elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter 
for  other  assemblies  than  this.  Sir,  the  gentle¬ 
man  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are. 
This  is  a  Senate,  a  Senate  of  equals,  of  men  of 
individual  honor  and  personal  character,  and  of 
absolute  independence.  We  know  no  masters, 
we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall  for 
mutual  consultation  and  discussion;  not  an 
arena  for  the  exhibition  of  champions.  I  offer 
myself,  sir,  as  a  match  for  no  man;  I  throw  the 
challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet.  But  then, 
sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the 
question  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answer,  I 
will  give  him  an  answer;  and  I  tell  him,  that, 
holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his 
friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone  or  when 
aided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from  espousing 


whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse, 
from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to 
debate,  or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit 
to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when  ut¬ 
tered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compli¬ 
ment,  I  should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the 
honorable  member  might  say  of  his  friend.  Still 
less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw 
it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  could 
possibly  say  nothing  less  likely  than  such  a 
comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  personal 
character.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the 
remark  from  intentional  irony,  which  otherwise, 
probably,  would  have  been  its  general  accepta¬ 
tion.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this 
mutual  quotation  and  commendation;  if  it  be 
supposed  that,  by  casting  the  characters  of  the 
drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part,  to  one  the 
attack,  to  another  the  cry  of  onset;  or  if  it  be 
thought  that,  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  an¬ 
ticipated  victory,  any  laurels  are  to  be  won 
here;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any,  or 
all  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  the  honorable  member,  once  for  all, 
that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he 
has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow 
myself,  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  occasion, 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper;  but  if 
provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be,  into  crimi¬ 
nation  and  recrimination,  the  honorable 
member  may  perhaps  find  that,  in  that  contest, 
there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to 
give;  that  others  can  state  comparisons  as  sig¬ 
nificant,  at  least,  as  his  own,  and  that  his  impu¬ 
nity  may  possibly  demand  of  him  whatever 
powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I 
commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his 
resources. 

"The  ghost  of  the  murdered  coalition" 

But,  sir,  the  coalition!  The  coalition!  Ay,  "the 
murdered  coalition!"  The  gentleman  asks,  if  I 
were  led  or  frighted  into  this  debate  by  the 
spectre  of  the  coalition.  "Was  it  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  coalition,"  he  exclaims,  "which 
haunted  the  member  from  Massachusetts;  and 
which,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  would  never 
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down?"  "The  murdered  coalition!"  Sir,  this 
charge  of  a  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  not  original  with  the  honorable 
member.  It  did  not  spring  up  in  the  Senate. 
Whether  as  a  fact,  as  an  argument,  or  as  an  em¬ 
bellishment,  it  is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts  it, 
indeed,  from  a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower 
present  condition.  It  is  one  of  the  thousand  cal¬ 
umnies  with  which  the  press  teemed,  during  an 
excited  political  canvass.  It  was  a  charge,  of 
which  there  was  not  only  no  proof  or  probabili¬ 
ty,  but  which  was  in  itself  wholly  impossible  to 
be  true.  No  man  of  common  information  ever 
believed  a  syllable  of  it.  Yet  it  was  of  that  class 
of  falsehoods,  which,  by  continued  repetition, 
through  all  the  organs  of  detraction  and  abuse, 
are  capable  of  misleading  those  who  are  already 
far  misled,  and  of  further  fanning  passion  al¬ 
ready  kindling  into  flame.  Doubtless  it  served 
in  its  day,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  end 
designed  by  it.  Having  done  that,  it  has  sunk 
into  the  general  mass  of  stale  and  loathed  cal¬ 
umnies.  It  is  the  very  cast-off  slough  of  a  pol¬ 
luted  and  shameless  press.  Incapable  of  further 
mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and  de¬ 
spised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the 
honorable  member  to  give  it  dignity  or  decency, 
by  attempting  to  elevate  it,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  the  Senate.  He  cannot  change  it  from  what 
it  is,  an  object  of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On 
the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch 
it,  is  more  likely  to  drag  him  down,  down,  to 
the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for 
other  reasons,  entirely  happy  in  his  allusion  to 
the  story  of  Banquo's  murder  and  Banquo's 
ghost.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose  bid¬ 
ding  his  spirit  would  not  down.  The  honorable 
gentleman  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the  English 
classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am  wrong; 
but  according  to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was  at 
those  who  had  begun  with  caresses  and  ended 
with  foul  and  treacherous  murder  that  the  gory 
locks  were  shaken.  The  ghost  of  Banquo,  like 
that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghost.  It  dis¬ 
turbed  no  innocent  man.  It  knew  where  its  ap¬ 
pearance  would  strike  terror,  and  who  would 
cry  out,  A  ghost!  It  made  itself  visible  in  the 
right  quarter,  and  compelled  the  guilty  and  the 


conscience-smitten,  and  none  others,  to  start, 
with, 

Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold! — look!  lo 
If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him! 

Their  eyeballs  were  seared  (was  it  not  so, 
sir?)  who  had  thought  to  shield  themselves  by 
concealing  their  own  hand,  and  laying  the  im¬ 
putation  of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling 
agency  in  wickedness;  who  had  vainly  attempt¬ 
ed  to  stifle  the  workings  of  their  own  coward 
consciences  by  ejaculating  through  white  lips 
and  chattering  teeth,  "Thou  canst  not  say  I  did 
it!"  I  have  misread  the  great  poet  if  those  who 
had  no  way  partaken  in  the  deed  of  the  death, 
either  found  that  they  were,  or  feared  that  they 
should  he,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost 
of  the  slain,  or  exclaimed  to  a  spectre  created 
by  their  own  fears  and  their  own  remorse, 
"Avaunt!  and  quit  our  sight!" 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the 
honorable  member's  quick  perception  of  resem¬ 
blances  might,  I  should  think,  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making  it  not 
altogether  a  subject  of  the  most  pleasant  con¬ 
templation.  Those  who  murdered  Banquo,  what 
did  they  win  by  it?  Substantial  good?  Perma¬ 
nent  power?  Or  disappointment,  rather,  and 
sore  mortification;  dust  and  ashes,  the  common 
fate  of  vaulting  ambition  overleaping  itself?  Did 
not  even-handed  justice  ere  long  commend  the 
poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips?  Did  they 
not  soon  find  that  for  another  they  had  "filed 
their  mind"?  that  their  ambition,  though  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  moment  successful,  had  but  put  a 
barren  sceptre  in  their  grasp?  Ay,  sir, 

a  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  theirs  succeeding. 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  farther.  I 
leave  the  honorable  gentleman  to  run  it  out  at 
his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from  it  all  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he  finds 
himself  pleased  with  the  associations,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  the  parallel 
should  be  entirely  completed,  I  had  almost  said, 
I  am  satisfied  also;  but  that  I  shall  think  of. 
Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  that. 
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“Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  north" 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other 
day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of 
respect  to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane  of 
Massachusetts.3  It  so  happened  that  he  drew 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  A  man  of  so  much 
ability,  and  so  little  pretence;  of  so  great  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition 
to  do  it  for  its  own  sake;  a  gentleman  who  had 
acted  an  important  part,  forty  years  ago,  in  a 
measure  the  influence  of  which  is  still  deeply 
felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was  the  subject  of 
debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me  a 
commendatory  recognition.  But  the  honorable 
member  was  inclined  to  be  facetious  on  the 
subject.  He  was  rather  disposed  to  make  it 
matter  of  ridicule,  that  I  had  introduced  into 
the  debate  the  name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of 
whom  he  assures  us  he  had  never  before  heard. 
Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  had  never  before 
heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows 
him  less  acquainted  with  the  public  men  of  the 
country  than  I  had  supposed.  Let  me  tell  him, 
however,  that  a  sneer  from  him  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may 
well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either 
with  the  honorable  gentleman  or  myself,  to  ac¬ 
complish  as  much  to  make  our  names  known  to 
advantage,  and  remembered  with  gratitude,  as 
Mr.  Dane  has  accomplished.  But  the  truth  is, 
sir,  I  suspect,  that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far 
north.  He  is  of  Massachusetts,  and  too  near  the 
north  star  to  be  reached  by  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman's  telescope.  If  his  sphere  had  happened 
to  range  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he 
might,  probably,  have  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  vision. 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which 
prohibits  slavery,  in  all  future  times,  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  one  which  had  been  attended 
with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  conse¬ 
quences.  I  supposed  that,  on  this  point,  no  two 
gentlemen  in  the  Senate  could  entertain  differ¬ 
ent  opinions.  But  the  simple  expression  of  this 


3  Nathan  Dane  (1752-1835)  was  one  of  the  two  drafters  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  He  served  in  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1785-1787. 


sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman,  not  only  into 
a  labored  defence  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract, 
and  on  principle,  but  also  into  a  warm  accusa¬ 
tion  against  me,  as  having  attacked  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states.  For  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  foundation,  in  anything  said  or  intimated  by 
me.  I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  which  any  in¬ 
genuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the 
slavery  of  the  South.  I  said,  only,  that  it  was 
highly  wise  and  useful,  in  legislating  for  the 
northwestern  country  while  it  was  yet  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves;  and 
I  added,  that  I  presumed  there  was  no  reflecting 
and  intelligent  person,  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Kentucky,  who  would  doubt  that,  if  the 
same  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at  the 
same  early  period,  over  that  commonwealth, 
her  strength  and  population  would,  at  this  day, 
have  been  far  greater  than  they  are.  If  these 
opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are  never¬ 
theless,  I  trust,  neither  extraordinary  nor  disre¬ 
spectful.  They  attack  nobody  and  menace 
nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  optics 
have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression  of 
this  sentiment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Missouri  question!  He  represents  me  as 
making  an  onset  on  the  whole  South,  and 
manifesting  a  spirit  which  would  interfere  with, 
and  disturb,  their  domestic  condition! 

There  is  no  disposition  in  the  North  to  interfere  with 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Sir,  this  injustice  no  otherwise  surprises  me, 
than  as  it  is  committed  here,  and  committed 
without  the  slightest  pretence  of  ground  for  it.  I 
say  it  only  surprises  me  as  being  done  here;  for 
I  know  full  well,  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the 
settled  policy  of  some  persons  in  the  South,  for 
years,  to  represent  the  people  of  the  North  as 
disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own 
exclusive  and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  sensitive  point  in  southern  feeling;  and 
of  late  years  it  has  always  been  touched,  and 
generally  with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has 
been  to  unite  the  whole  South  against  northern 
men  or  northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always 
carefully  kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  in¬ 
tense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  reflec- 
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tion,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political 
machine.  It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to 
them  one  and  the  same  direction.  But  it  is 
without  adequate  cause,  and  the  suspicion 
which  exists  is  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  North 
to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  South. 
Such  interference  has  never  been  supposed  to 
be  within  the  power  of  government;  nor  has  it 
been  in  any  way  attempted.  The  slavery  of  the 
South  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  policy,  left  with  the  states  themselves, 
and  with  which  the  federal  government  had 
nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever 
have  been,  of  that  opinion.  The  gentleman, 
indeed,  argues  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  is 
no  evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  differ 
with  him,  altogether  and  most  widely,  on  that 
point.  I  regard  domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils,  both  moral  and  political.  But 
whether  it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  cura¬ 
ble,  and  if  so,  by  what  means;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  it  be  the  vulnus  immedicabile  of  the 
social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right 
and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And  this 
I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the 
sentiment  of  the  North.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  Constitution  was  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  ratification  of  the  people,  there  were 
those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  which  it  proposed  to  establish 
might,  in  some  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in 
measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
This  suggestion  would  of  course  attract  much 
attention  in  the  southern  conventions.  In  that 
of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph  4  said: 

I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who  considering  the  subject  in 
the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  make  an  objection  dis¬ 
honorable  to  Virginia;  that,  at  the  moment  they  are  securing 
the  rights  of  their  citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there 
is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in 
bondage  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  general  government, 
be  made  free. 

At  the  very  first  .Congress,  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 


4  Edmund  Randolph  (1753-1813)  was  governor  of  Virginia,  1786- 

1788. 


different  states.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial,  praying 
Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such 
powers  as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was  re¬ 
ferred,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster  of 
New  Hampshire,5  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,6 
Mr.  Huntington  of  Connecticut,7  Mr.  Lawrence 
of  New  York,8  Mr.  Sinnickson  of  New  Jersey,9 
Mr.  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,10  and  Mr.  Parker 
of  Virginia  1 1 — all  of  them,  sir,  as  you  will 
observe,  northern  men  but  the  last.  This  com¬ 
mittee  made  a  report,  which  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  there  con¬ 
sidered  and  discussed  for  several  days;  and 
being  amended,  although  without  material  al¬ 
teration,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct 
propositions,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  First,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  then  existing 
should  think  proper  to  admit;  and  secondly, 
that  Congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the 
African  slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  foreign  countries.  On  this  proposition,  our 
early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that 
traffic  are  founded.  The  third  proposition,  and 
that  which  bears  on  the  present  question,  was 
expressed  in  the  following  terms: 

Resolved,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in 
any  of  the  states;  it  remaining  with  the  several  states  alone 


5  Abiel  Foster  (1735-1806)  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1789-1791  and  1795-1803. 

6  Elbridge  Gerry  (1744-1814)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1789-1793.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  1813- 
1814. 

7  Benjamin  Huntington  (1736-1800)  served  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  1789-1791. 

8  John  Laurance  (1750-1810)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1789-1793,  and  in  the  Senate,  1796-1800. 

9  Thomas  Sinnickson  (1744-1817)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1789-1791  and  1797-1799. 

10  Thomas  Hartley  (1748-1800)  served  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  1789-1800. 

1 1  Josiah  Parker  (1751-1810)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1789-1801. 
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to  provide  rules  and  regulations  therein  which  humanity 
and  true  policy  may  require. 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  early  as  March, 
1790.  And  now,  sir,  the  honorable  member  will 
allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were  the 
select  committee  who  reported  the  resolution, 
with  a  single  exception,  all  northern  men,  but 
also  that,  of  the  members  then  composing  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  large  majority,  1 
believe  nearly  two-thirds,  were  northern  men 
also. 

The  House  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions 
in  its  journal;  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has 
never  been  maintained  or  contended  at  the 
North,  that  Congress  had  any  authority  to  reg¬ 
ulate  or  interfere  with  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
the  several  states.  No  northern  gentleman,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  question  in 
either  House  of  Congress. 


"The  domestic  slavery  of  the  southern 

STATES.  ...  IS  THEIR  AFFAIR" 

The  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  they 
might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  and  quiet¬ 
ed  by  this  early  decision;  and  so  remained  till 
they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause  but  for 
collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it 
became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some 
political  persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground 
for  the  exclusion  of  northern  men  from  confi¬ 
dence  and  from  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was  raised, 
and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that  the 
influence  of  northern  men  in  the  public  coun¬ 
sels  would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit  than 
that  this  gross  and  enormous  injustice  towards 
the  whole  North  has  not  wrought  upon  me  to 
change  my  opinions  or  my  political  conduct.  I 
hope  I  am  above  violating  my  principles,  even 
under  the  smart  of  injury  and  false  imputations. 
Unjust  suspicions  and  undeserved  reproach, 
whatever  pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  will 
not  induce  me,  I  trust,  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
constitutional  duty,  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  others.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  southern 


states  I  leave  where  I  find  it,  in  the  hands  of 
their  own  governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not 
mine.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  the  peculiar  effect 
which  the  magnitude  of  that  population  has 
had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  fed¬ 
eral  government.  We  know,  sir,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  states  in  the  other  house  is  not 
equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage  in  that 
respect  is  enjoyed  by  the  slaveholding  states; 
and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent 
for  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has 
become  merely  nominal,  the  habit  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  being  almost  invariably  to  collect  its 
revenue  from  other  sources  and  in  other  modes. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain;  nor  would  I 
countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  ar¬ 
rangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original 
bargain,  the  compact;  let  it  stand;  let  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union  itself  is 
too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  proposi¬ 
tions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is. 
But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit  in  silence  to 
accusations,  either  against  myself  individually 
or  against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and 
unjust;  accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,  and 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  over 
the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
states.  All  such  accusations,  wherever  and 
whenever  made,  all  insinuations  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  such  purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to 
be  groundless  and  injurious.  And  we  must  con¬ 
fide  in  southern  gentlemen  themselves;  we 
must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and 
magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a 
desire  to  maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and 
who  possess  the  means  of  its  diffusion  with  the 
southern  public;  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to 
disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But  in  the 
meantime,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to 
act  justly,  whether  those  towards  whom  justice 
is  exercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with 
contumely. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787,  in  order  to  defend  myself 
against  the  inferences  which  the  honorable 
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member  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former 
observations  on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing 
now  entirely  to  take  leave  of  it  without  another 
remark.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  that  paper 
expresses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  sentiments  were 
common,  and  abound  in  all  our  state  papers  of 
that  day.  But  this  ordinance  did  that  which  was 
not  so  common,  and  which  is  not  even  now 
universal;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared  it  to 
be  a  high  and  binding  duty  of  government 
itself  to  support  schools  and  advance  the  means 
of  education,  on  the  plain  reason  that  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
One  observation  further.  The  important  provi¬ 
sion  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  into  several  of  those  of  the 
states,  and  recently,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted 
into  the  reformed  constitution  of  Virginia,  re¬ 
straining  legislative  power  in  questions  of  pri¬ 
vate  right,  and  from  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  is  first  introduced  and  established,  as 
far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of  express  writ¬ 
ten  constitutional  law,  in  this  Ordinance  of 
1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  ordinance,  who  has  not  had  the 
happiness  to  attract  the  gentleman's  notice 
heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that 
he  was  chairman  of  that  select  committee  of  the 
old  Congress,  whose  report  first  expressed  the 
strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  old  Confed¬ 
eration  was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  and  recommended  to  the  states  to 
send  delegates  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  present  Constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  from 
the  North  to  the  South  the  honor  of  this  exclu¬ 
sion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwestern  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  journal,  without  argument  or  com¬ 
ment,  refutes  such  attempts.  The  cession  by 
Virginia  was  made  in  March,  1784.  On  the  19th 
of  April  following,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Jefferson,12  Chase,13  and  Howell,14  re- 

12  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826)  served  in  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1775-1776  and  1783-1784.  He  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1801-1809. 

13  Jeremiah  T.  Chase  (1748-1828)  served  in  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1783-1784. 

14  David  Howell  (1747-1824)  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
1782-1785. 


ported  a  plan  for  a  temporary  government  of 
the  territory,  in  which  was  this  article:  "That, 
after  the  year  1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slav¬ 
ery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted." 
Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  15  moved  to 
strike  out  this  paragraph.  The  question  was  put, 
according  to  the  form  then  practised,  "Shall 
these  words  stand  as  a  part  of  the  plan?"  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  seven  states,  voted  in  the  affirmative; 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the 
negative.  North  Carolina  was  divided.  As  the 
consent  of  nine  states  was  necessary,  the  words 
could  not  stand,  and  were  struck  out  according¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for  the  clause,  but  was 
overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785),  Mr.  King  of 
Massachusetts,16  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery  of 
Rhode  Island,17  proposed  the  formerly  rejected 
article,  with  this  addition:  "And  that  this  regu¬ 
lation  shall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and  remain 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutions  be¬ 
tween  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each  of 
the  States  described  in  the  resolve."  On  this 
clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and  thor¬ 
ough  security,  the  eight  northern  states  at  that 
time  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four  southern 
states  negatively.  The  votes  of  nine  states  were 
not  yet  obtained,  and  thus  the  provision  was 
again  rejected  by  the  southern  states.  The  per¬ 
severance  of  the  North  held  out,  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  object  was  attained.  It  is  no 
derogation  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may 
be,  of  drawing  the  ordinance,  that  its  principles 
had  before  been  prepared  and  discussed,  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  If  one  should  reason  in  that 
way,  what  would  become  of  the  distinguished 
honor  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence?  There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  that 
paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and  resolved 


15  Richard  D.  Spaight  (1758-1802)  served  in  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1783-1785,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1798-1801. 

16  Rufus  King  (1755-1827)  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
1784-1787.  He  represented  New  York  in  the  Senate,  1789-1796. 

17  William  Ellery  (1727-1820)  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
1776-1785. 
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in  the  assemblies,  and  other  popular  bodies  in 
the  country,  over  and  over  again. 


The  Hartford  Convention 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found 
out  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Dane,  was  a 
member  of  the  Hartford  Convention.18  Howev¬ 
er  uninformed  the  honorable  member  may  be 
of  characters  and  occurrences  at  the  North,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbow,  on  this 
occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofty  spirit, 
some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor, 
possessing  the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and 
ready  to  supply  the  honorable  member  with  ev¬ 
erything,  down  even  to  forgotten  and  moth- 
eaten  two-penny  pamphlets,  which  may  be 
used  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country. 
But  as  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  sir,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
seem  now  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New 
England  than  farther  South.  They  appear  to  be 
looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they  may 
serve  as  a  precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer 
the  purpose,  they  are  quite  too  tame.  The  lati¬ 
tude  in  which  they  originated  was  too  cold. 
Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence, 
have  gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.  The 
learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have 
pushed  their  commentaries  on  the  Hartford  col¬ 
lect  so  far,  that  the  original  text  writers  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  sir,  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  Its 
journal,  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I 
never  read.  So  far  as  the  honorable  member 
may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and 
justified  in  those  other  conventions  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  proceedings  can 
be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  or 
tending  to  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  as 


18  The  convention,  held  from  December  15,  1814  to  January  5, 
1815,  was  attended  by  Federalist  delegates  from  several  New  Eng¬ 
land  states.  The  meeting  grew  out  of  New  England  resentment  at 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Britain  during  the  War  of  1812.  Among 
other  resolutions  adopted  was  one  prohibiting  embargoes  lasting 
more  than  sixty  days.  Because  the  convention  had  met  in  secret,  it 
was  later  accused  by  some  of  having  been  a  treasonous  conspiracy. 


anyone  to  bestow  on  them  reprehension  and 
censure. 

"This  alleged  contradiction" 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and 
other  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  the  hope, 
probably,  (which  will  not  be  gratified)  that  I 
should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow 
him  at  length  in  those  excursions,  the  honora¬ 
ble  member  returned,  and  attempted  another 
object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the 
other  house,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  myself,  the  other  day;  and  has  quoted 
a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a  bold,  though 
uneasy  and  laboring,  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he 
had  detected  in  me  an  inconsistency.  Judging 
from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the 
course  of  the  debate  and  to  the  point  in  discus¬ 
sion  would  have  imagined,  from  so  triumphant 
a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  was  about 
to  overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradiction. 
Anyone  who  heard  him,  and  who  had  not 
heard  what  I  had,  in  fact,  previously  said,  must 
have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited,  as  the 
gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a  breath  blows  all 
this  triumph  away.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  purport  of  my  remarks  on  the 
two  occasions.  What  I  said  here  on  Wednesday 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  me  in  the  other  house  in  1825. 
Though  the  gentleman  had  the  metaphysics  of 
Hudibras,  though  he  were  able 

to  sever  and  divide 

A  hair  twixt  north  and  northwest  side, 

he  yet  could  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors 
between  the  fair  reading  of  my  remarks  in 
1825,  and  what  I  said  here  last  week.  There  is 
not  only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in 
truth,  too  exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought 
and  language,  to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I  had 
myself  quoted  the  same  speech;  had  recurred  to 
it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me;  and  much 
of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a  repetition 
from  it.  In  order  to  make  finishing  work  with 
this  alleged  contradiction,  permit  me  to  recur  to 
the  origin  of  this  debate,  and  review  its  course. 
This  seems  expedient,  and  may  be  done  as  well 
now  as  at  any  time. 
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Well,  then,  its  history  is  this.  The  honorable 
member  from  Connecticut  19  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  constitutes  the  first  branch  of  that 
which  is  now  before  us;  that  is  to  say,  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  instructing  the  committee  on  public  lands 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a 
certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale; 
and  whether  sundry  offices  connected  with  the 
sales  of  the  lands  might  not  be  abolished  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  public  service.  In  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on  this 
resolution,  an  honorable  member  from  New 
Hampshire  20  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its  object;  that  is,  to 
strike  it  all  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
adopting  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and 
extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys,  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine  21  sug¬ 
gested  that  both  those  propositions  might  well 
enough  go  for  consideration  to  the  committee; 
and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the  member 
from  South  Carolina  addressed  the  Senate  in  his 
first  speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  give  us  his 
own  free  thoughts  on  the  public  lands.  I  saw 
him  rise  with  pleasure,  and  listened  with  expec¬ 
tation,  though  before  he  concluded  I  was  filled 
with  surprise.  Certainly,  I  was  never  more  sur¬ 
prised,  than  to  find  him  following  up,  to  the 
extent  he  did,  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  put 
forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he  has  long 
entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topics 
of  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech.  When  he 
said  yesterday  that  he  did  not  attack  the  eastern 
states,  he  certainly  must  have  forgotten,  not 
only  particular  remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and 
tenor  of  his  speech;  unless  he  means  by  not  at¬ 
tacking,  that  he  did  not  commence  hostilities, 
but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in  the 
attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disapproved  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  government,  for  forty 
years,  in  regard  to  its  disposition  of  the  public 


19  Samuel  A.  Foot  (1780-1846)  served  in  the  Senate,  1827-1833. 

20  Levi  Woodbury  (1789-1851)  served  in  the  Senate,  1825-1831 
and  1841-1845. 

21  Peleg  Sprague  (1793-1880)  served  in  the  Senate,  1829-1835. 


lands;  and  then,  turning  northward  and  east¬ 
ward,  and  fancying  he  had  found  a  cause  for 
alleged  narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the 
"accursed  policy"  of  the  tariff,  to  which  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  people  of  New  England  as  wedded, 
he  went  on  for  a  full  hour  with  remarks,  the 
whole  scope  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  results 
of  this  policy,  in  feelings  and  in  measures  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  West.  I  thought  his  opinions  un¬ 
founded  and  erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course 
of  the  government,  and  ventured  to  reply  to 
them. 

"The  appearance  of  analogy" 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy 
of  other  cases,  and  quoted  the  conduct  of  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  towards  their  own  subjects 
settling  on  this  continent,  as  in  point,  to  show 
that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling, 
when  we  should  have  given  the  public  lands  to 
settlers  without  price.  I  thought  the  honorable 
member  had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  false  analogy;  that  he  was  struck 
with  an  appearance  of  resemblance  where  there 
was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  still.  The  first 
settlers  of  North  America  were  enterprising 
spirits,  engaged  in  private  adventure,  or  fleeing 
from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived  here,  they 
were  forgotten  by  the  mother  country,  or  re¬ 
membered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Carried  away 
again  by  the  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  passage,  the  honora¬ 
ble  member  yesterday  observed,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  government  towards  the  western  emi¬ 
grants,  or  my  representation  of  it,  brought  to 
his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  Colonel  Barre. 
On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  tax,  I 
forget  which.  Colonel  Barre  had  heard  a 
member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  being  British  colo¬ 
nists,  planted  by  the  maternal  care,  nourished 
by  the  indulgence,  and  protected  by  the  arms  of 
England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to  relieve 
the  mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden 
under  which  she  groaned.  The  language  of 
Colonel  Barre,  in  reply  to  this,  was,  "They 
planted  by  your  care?  Your  oppression  planted 
them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny. 
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and  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  for  them,  you  showed  your 
care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out  their  liber¬ 
ties,  misrepresent  their  character,  prey  upon 
them,  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

And  how  does  the  honorable  gentleman 
mean  to  maintain,  that  language  like  this  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  western  emi¬ 
grants,  or  to  any  representation  given  by  me  of 
that  conduct?  Were  the  settlers  in  the  West 
driven  thither  by  our  oppression?  Have  they 
flourished  only  by  our  neglect  of  them?  Has  the 
government  done  nothing  but  prey  upon  them, 
and  eat  out  their  substance?  Sir,  this  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  British  speaker,  just  when  and 
where  it  was  uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place, 
when  it  is  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here,  to 
the  conduct  of  our  own  country  towards  her 
own  citizens.  From  America  to  England,  it  may 
be  true;  from  Americans  to  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave 
it,  to  be  recited  and  declaimed  by  our  boys 
against  a  foreign  nation;  not  introduce  it  here, 
to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contra¬ 
diction.  In  my  remarks  on  Wednesday,  I  con¬ 
tended  that  we  could  not  give  away  gratuitous¬ 
ly  all  the  public  lands;  that  we  held  them  in 
trust;  that  the  government  had  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and 
settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate. 
Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  find  to  this  sentiment  in  the  speech  of 
1825?  He  quotes  me  as  having  then  said,  that 
we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  as  a  very  great 
treasure.  Very  well,  sir,  supposing  me  to  be  ac¬ 
curately  reported  in  that  expression,  what  is  the 
contradiction?  I  have  not  now  said,  that  we 
should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source  of 
pecuniary  income.  No  such  thing.  It  is  not  my 
view.  What  I  have  said,  and  what  I  do  say,  is, 
that  they  are  a  common  fund,  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  common  benefit,  to  be  sold  at  low  prices 
for  the  accommodation  of  settlers,  keeping  the 
object  of  settling  the  lands  as  much  in  view  as 
that  of  raising  money  from  them.  This  I  say 
now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.  Is  this  hug¬ 


ging  them  as  a  favorite  treasure?  Is  there  no 
difference  between  hugging  and  hoarding  this 
fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  great  treasure,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  disposing  of  it  at  low  prices, 
placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Union?  My  opinion  is,  that  as  much  is  to  be 
made  of  the  land  as  fairly  and  reasonably  may 
be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at  such  rates  as  to 
give  the  fullest  effect  to  settlement.  This  is  not 
giving  it  all  away  to  the  states,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  propose;  nor  is  it  hugging  the  fund 
closely  and  tenaciously,  as  a  favorite  treasure; 
but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  just  and  wise 
policy,  perfectly  according  with  all  the  various 
duties  which  rest  in  government.  So  much  for 
my  contradiction.  And  what  is  it?  Where  is  the 
ground  of  the  gentleman's  triumph?  What  in¬ 
consistency  in  word  or  doctrine  has  he  been 
able  to  detect?  Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that 
discomfiture  with  which  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  threatened  me,  commend  me  to  the  word 
discomfiture  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the 
debate;  and  I  must  now  bring  the  gentleman 
back  to  what  is  the  point. 


New  England  has  not  retarded  western  population 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is,  has 
the  doctrine  been  advanced  at  the  South  or  the 
East,  that  the  population  of  the  West  should  be 
retarded,  or  at  least  need  not  be  hastened,  on 
account  of  its  effect  to  drain  off  the  people 
from  the  Atlantic  states?  Is  this  doctrine,  as  has 
been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin?  That  is  the 
question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  anything  by 
which  he  can  make  good  his  accusation?  I 
submit  to  the  Senate,  that  he  has  entirely  failed; 
and,  as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown,  the  only 
person  who  has  advanced  such  sentiments  is  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  friend  of 
the  honorable  member  himself.  The  honorable 
gentleman  has  given  no  answer  to  this;  there  is 
none  which  can  be  given.  The  simple  fact, 
while  it  requires  no  comment  to  enforce  it, 
defies  all  argument  to  refute  it.  I  could  refer  to 
the  speeches  of  another  southern  gentleman,  in 
years  before,  of  the  same  general  character,  and 
to  the  same  effect,  as  that  which  has  been 
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quoted;  but  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  by  the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir.  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the 
policy  of  retarding  western  population,  and  of 
all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
states.  Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in  the 
country,  no  part  of  it  is  hers.  If  it  has  a  local 
habitation,  the  honorable  member  has  probably 
seen  by  this  time  where  to  look  for  it;  and  if  it 
now  has  received  a  name,  he  has  himself  chris¬ 
tened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  observa¬ 
tions.  Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my  views  of 
justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the  public  lands 
altogether,  as  a  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am 
asked  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  what 
ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to  vote  them  away  in 
particular  instances.  How,  he  inquires,  do  I  rec¬ 
oncile  with  these  professed  sentiments,  my  sup¬ 
port  of  measures  appropriating  portions  of  the 
lands  to  particular  roads,  particular  canals,  par¬ 
ticular  rivers,  and  particular  institutions  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  West?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real 
and  wide  difference  in  political  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself.  On 
my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  objects  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  common  good,  fairly  embraced 
in  its  object  and  its  terms;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
deems  them  all,  if  good  at  all,  only  local  good. 
This  is  our  difference.  The  interrogatory  which 
he  proceeded  to  put,  at  once  explains  this  dif¬ 
ference.  “What  interest,"  asks  he,  “has  South 
Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  Sir,  this  very 
question  is  full  of  significance.  It  develops  the 
gentleman's  whole  political  system;  and  its 
answer  expounds  mine.  Here  we  differ.  I  look 
upon  a  road  over  the  Alleghanies,  a  canal  round 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  western  waters,  as  being  an 
object  large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly 
said  to  be  for  the  common  benefit.  The  gentle¬ 
man  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  is  the  key  to  his 
construction  of  the  powers  of  the  government. 
He  may  well  ask  what  interest  has  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio.  On  his  system,  it  is 
true,  she  has  no  interest.  On  that  system,  Ohio 
and  Carolina  are  different  governments,  and 
different  countries;  connected  here,  it  is  true,  by 
some  slight  and  ill-defined  bond  of  union,  but 


in  all  main  respects  separate  and  diverse.  On 
that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman, 
therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own  principles; 
he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at  the  natural  con¬ 
clusions  of  his  own  doctrines;  he  only  an¬ 
nounces  the  true  results  of  that  creed  which  he 
has  adopted  himself,  and  would  persuade 
others  to  adopt,  when  he  thus  declares  that 
South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  a  public  work 
in  Ohio. 


“We  look  upon  the  states  ...  as  united" 

Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  do  not  reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is 
entirely  different.  We  look  upon  the  states,  not 
as  separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to  dwell  on 
that  union,  and  on  the  mutual  happiness  which 
it  has  so  much  promoted,  and  the  common 
renown  which  it  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
acquire.  In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  and 
Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country;  states, 
united  under  the  same  general  government, 
having  interests,  common,  associated,  intermin¬ 
gled.  In  whatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  this  government,  we 
look  upon  the  states  as  one.  We  do  not  impose 
geographical  limits  to  our  patriotic  feeling  or 
regard;  we  do  not  follow  rivers  and  mountains, 
and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boundaries, 
beyond  which  public  improvements  do  not 
benefit  us.  We  who  come  here,  as  agents  and 
representatives  of  these  narrow-minded  and 
selfish  men  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves 
as  bound  to  regard  with  an  equal  eye  the  good 
of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is  within  our  powers 
of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal,  begin¬ 
ning  in  South  Carolina  and  ending  in  South 
Carolina,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  national  im¬ 
portance  and  national  magnitude,  believing,  as  I 
do  that  the  power  of  government  extends  to  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  that  description,  if  I 
were  to  stand  up  here  and  ask.  What  interest 
has  Massachusetts  in  a  railroad  in  South  Caroli¬ 
na?  I  should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  constitu¬ 
ents.  These  same  narrow-minded  men  would 
tell  me,  that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the 
whole  country,  and  that  one  who  possessed  too 
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little  comprehension,  either  of  intellect  or  feel¬ 
ing,  one  who  was  not  large  enough,  both  in 
mind  and  in  heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  any 
part. 

Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  government  by  unjustifiable  construction, 
nor  to  exercise  any  not  within  a  fair  interpreta¬ 
tion.  But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does 
exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole.  So  far  as 
respects  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  the  states 
are  one.  It  was  the  very  object  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  create  unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  government.  In  war 
and  peace  we  are  one;  in  commerce,  one;  be¬ 
cause  the  authority  of  the  general  government 
reaches  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation 
of  commerce.  I  have  never  seen  any  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  erecting  lighthouses  on  the  lakes,  than 
on  the  ocean;  in  improving  the  harbors  of 
inland  seas,  than  if  they  were  within  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide;  or  in  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  vast  streams  of  the  West,  more 
than  in  any  work  to  facilitate  commerce  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  If  there  be  any  power  for  one, 
there  is  power  also  for  the  other;  and  they  are 
all  and  equally  for  the  common  good  of  the 
country. 

There  are  other  objects,  apparently  more 
local,  or  the  benefit  of  which  is  less  general,  to¬ 
wards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  concurred 
with  others,  to  give  aid  by  donations  of  land.  It 
is  proposed  to  construct  a  road,  in  or  through 
one  of  the  new  states,  in  which  this  govern¬ 
ment  possesses  large  quantities  of  land.  Have 
the  United  States  no  right,  or,  as  a  great  and 
untaxed  proprietor,  are  they  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  contribute  to  an  object  thus  calculated 
to  promote  the  common  good  of  all  the  propri¬ 
etors,  themselves  included?  And  even  with  re¬ 
spect  to  education,  which  is  the  extreme  case, 
let  the  question  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  made  matter  of  compact 
with  these  states,  that  they  should  do  their  part 
to  promote  education.  In  the  next  place,  our 
whole  system  of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  education  is  for  the  common  good;  be¬ 
cause,  in  every  division,  a  certain  portion  is 
uniformly  reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use 


of  schools.  And,  finally,  have  not  these  new 
states  singularly  strong  claims,  founded  on  the 
ground  already  stated,  that  the  government  is  a 
great  untaxed  proprietor,  in  the  ownership  of 
the  soil?  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  that  probably  there  is  in  no  part  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  call  for  the 
means  of  education,  as  in  these  new  states, 
owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  persons  within 
those  ages  in  which  education  and  instruction 
are  usually  received,  if  received  at  all.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  recency  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  rapid  increase.  The  census  of  these 
states  shows  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between 
infancy  and  manhood.  These  are  the  wide 
fields,  and  here  is  the  deep  and  quick  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  this  is 
the  favored  season,  the  very  springtime  for 
sowing  them.  Let  them  be  disseminated  without 
stint.  Let  them  be  scattered  with  a  bountiful 
hand,  broadcast.  Whatever  the  government  can 
fairly  do  towards  these  objects,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly  stated, 
on  which  my  votes  for  grants  of  lands  for  par¬ 
ticular  objects  rest;  while  I  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the 
common  benefit.  And  reasons  like  these,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  have  influenced  the  votes  of  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  New  England.  Those  who  have  a 
different  view  of  the  powers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  course,  come  to  different  conclusions, 
on  these,  as  on  other  questions.  I  observed, 
when  speaking  on  this  subject  before,  that  if 
we  looked  to  any  measure,  whether  for  a  road, 
a  canal,  or  anything  else,  intended  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  West,  it  would  be  found  that, 
if  the  New  England  ayes  were  struck  out  of  the 
lists  of  votes,  the  southern  noes  would  always 
have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has 
not  been  denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In  stat¬ 
ing  this,  I  thought  it  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
constitutional  scruples  of  the  South,  rather  than 
to  any  other  less  favorable  or  less  charitable 
cause.  But  no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  the 
honorable  gentleman  asks  if  I  reproach  him  and 
his  friends  with  their  constitutional  scruples. 
Sir,  I  reproach  nobody.  I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave 
the  most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occurred 
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to  me.  The  gentleman  cannot  deny  the  fact;  he 
may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the  reason.  It  is  not 
long  since  I  had  occasion,  in  presenting  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  his  own  state,  to  account  for  its  being 
intrusted  to  my  hands,  by  saying,  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  opinions  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
worthy  colleague  prevented  them  from  support¬ 
ing  it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  matter  of  reproach? 
Far  from  it.  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other 
cause  than  an  honest  one  for  these  scruples? 
Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me  to  doubt  or 
to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  either 
changed  his  sentiments,  or  that  he  had  made  up 
a  set  of  constitutional  opinions  accommodated 
to  any  particular  combination  of  political  occur¬ 
rences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  that, 
while  I  was  entitled  to  little  credit  in  thus  ques¬ 
tioning  other  people's  motives,  I  justified  the 
whole  world  in  suspecting  my  own.  But  how 
has  the  gentleman  returned  this  respect  for 
others'  opinions?  His  own  candor  and  justice, 
how  have  they  been  exhibited  towards  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  others,  while  he  has  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  maintain,  what  nobody  has  disputed, 
the  purity  of  his  own?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked 
when,  and  how,  and  why  New  England  votes  were 
found  going  for  measures  favorable  to  the 
West.  He  has  demanded  to  be  informed  wheth¬ 
er  all  this  did  not  begin  in  1825,  and  while  the 
election  of  president  was  still  pending. 

“New  England  has  supported  measures  favorable 
to  the  West" 

Sir,  to  these  questions  retort  would  be  justi¬ 
fied;  and  it  is  both  cogent  and  at  hand.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  will  answer  the  inquiry,  not  by  retort, 
but  by  facts.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  when,  and 
how,  and  why  New  England  has  supported  meas¬ 
ures  favorable  to  the  West.  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  early  history  of  the  government, 
to  the  first  acquisition  of  the  lands,  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  laws  for  disposing  of  them,  and  for  govern¬ 
ing  the  territories  where  they  lie;  and  have 
shown  the  influence  of  New  England  men  and 
New  England  principles  in  all  these  leading 
measures.  I  should  not  be  pardoned  were  I  to 
go  over  that  ground  again.  Coming  to  more 
recent  times,  and  to  measures  of  a  less  general 
character,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  ev¬ 


erything  of  this  kind,  designed  for  western  im¬ 
provement,  has  depended  on  the  votes  of  New 
England;  all  this  is  true  beyond  the  power  of 
contradiction.  And  now,  sir,  there  are  two 
measures  to  which  I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as 
to  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  public 
lands,  and  not  so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of 
the  period  when  the  gentleman  charitably 
imagines  a  new  direction  may  have  been  given 
to  New  England  feeling  and  New  England 
votes.  These  measures,  and  the  New  England 
votes  in  support  of  them,  may  be  taken  as  sam¬ 
ples  and  specimens  of  all  the  rest. 

In  1820  (observe,  Mr.  President,  in  1820)  the 
people  of  the  West  besought  Congress  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  lands.  In  favor  of  that 
reduction.  New  England,  with  a  delegation  of 
40  members  in  the  other  house,  gave  33  votes, 
and  one  only  against  it.  The  four  southern 
states,  with  more  than  50  members,  gave  32 
votes  for  it,  and  7  against  it.  Again,  in  1821 
(observe  again,  sir,  the  time),  the  law  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands. 
This  was  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the 
West,  and  more  especially  to  the  Southwest.  It 
authorized  the  relinquishment  of  contracts  for 
lands  which  had  been  entered  into  at  high 
prices,  and  a  reduction  in  other  cases  of  not  less 
than  37  V2  percent  on  the  purchase  money. 
Many  millions  of  dollars,  six  or  seven,  I  believe, 
probably  much  more,  were  relinquished  by  this 
law.  On  this  bill.  New  England,  with  her  40 
members,  gave  more  affirmative  votes  than  the 
four  southern  states,  with  their  52  or  53  mem¬ 
bers.  These  two  are  far  the  most  important  gen¬ 
eral  measures  respecting  the  public  lands  which 
have  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the 
time  when. 

As  to  the  manner  how,  the  gentleman  already 
sees  that  it  was  by  voting  in  solid  column  for 
the  required  relief;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  cause 
why,  I  tell  the  gentleman  it  was  because  the 
members  from  New  England  thought  the  meas¬ 
ures  just  and  salutary;  because  they  entertained 
towards  the  West  neither  envy,  hatred,  nor 
malice;  because  they  deemed  it  becoming  them, 
as  just  and  enlightened  public  men,  to  meet  the 
exigency  which  had  arisen  in  the  West  with  the 
appropriate  measure  of  relief;  because  they  felt 
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it  due  to  their  own  characters,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  their  New  England  predecessors  in  this 
government,  to  act  towards  the  new  states  in 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patronizing,  magnanimous 
policy.  So  much,  sir,  for  the  cause  why,  and  I 
hope  that  by  this  time,  sir,  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  is  satisfied;  if  not,  I  do  not  know  when, 
or  how,  or  why  he  ever  will  be. 

Internal  improvements  began  after  lsis 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important 
measures,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquir¬ 
ies,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to  a 
period  somewhat  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of  still 
further  showing  how  much,  or  rather  how  little, 
reason  there  is  for  the  gentleman's  insinuation 
that  political  hopes  or  fears,  or  party  associa¬ 
tions,  were  the  grounds  of  these  New  England 
votes.  And  after  what  has  been  said,  I  hope  it 
may  be  forgiven  me  if  I  allude  to  some  political 
opinions  and  votes  of  my  own,  of  very  little 
public  importance  certainly,  but  which,  from 
the  time  at  which  they  were  given  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on  this 
occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its 
origin  to  the  peace  of  1815,  had  been  too  much 
engrossed  with  various  other  important  con¬ 
cerns  to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward, 
and  look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal 
resources.  In  the  early  part  of  President  Wash¬ 
ington's  administration,22  it  was  fully  occupied 
with  completing  its  own  organization,  providing 
for  the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers,  and 
maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  that  administration,  the  fires  of  the 
French  Revolution  blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new- 
opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ocean  did  not  secure  us  from  its  effects.  The 
smoke  and  the  cinders  reached  us,  though  not 
the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agitating  ques¬ 
tions,  embarrassing  to  government  and  dividing 
public  opinion,  sprung  out  of  the  new  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  and  were  succeeded  by 
others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally  embar¬ 
rassing  and  equally  exciting  division  and  dis- 


22  George  Washington  (1732-1799)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1789-1797. 


cord,  through  the  long  series  of  twenty  years, 
till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with  England. 
Down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct, 
marked,  and  deliberate  attention  had  been 
given,  or  could  have  been  given,  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country,  its  capacities  of  im¬ 
provement,  or  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
government  in  regard  to  objects  connected  with 
such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an 
entirely  new  and  a  most  interesting  state  of 
things;  it  opened  to  us  other  prospects  and  sug¬ 
gested  other  duties.  We  ourselves  were 
changed,  and  the  whole  world  was  changed. 
The  pacification  of  Europe,  after  June  1815,  as¬ 
sumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect.  The  na¬ 
tions  evidently  manifested  that  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  for  peace.  Some  agitation  of  the  waves 
might  be  expected,  even  after  the  storm  had 
subsided,  but  the  tendency  was,  strongly  and 
rapidly,  towards  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  Congress,  and,  like  others,  naturally 
turned  my  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
recently  altered  condition  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  wiser  and  more  experienced  men, 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  natu¬ 
rally  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction;  because 
new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given  to 
the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people.  We 
had  pushed  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  under 
the  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were 
now  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral  or  belliger¬ 
ent.  The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  great, 
but  we  had  gathered  it  all.  With  the  peace  of 
Europe,  it  was  obvious  there  would  spring  up 
in  her  circle  of  nations  a  revived  and  invigorat¬ 
ed  spirit  of  trade,  and  a  new  activity  in  all  the 
business  and  objects  of  civilized  life.  Hereafter, 
our  commercial  gains  were  to  be  earned  only  by 
success  in  a  close  and  intense  competition. 
Other  nations  would  produce  for  themselves, 
and  carry  for  themselves,  and  manufacture  for 
themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities. 
The  crops  of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sustain 
European  armies,  nor  our  ships  longer  supply 
those  whom  war  had  rendered  unable  to  supply 
themselves.  It  was  obvious,  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  country  would  begin  to 
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survey  itself,  and  to  estimate  its  own  capacity 
of  improvement. 

And  this  improvement,  how  was  it  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  who  was  to  accomplish  it?  We 
were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people,  spread 
over  almost  half  a  world.  We  were  more  than 
twenty  states,  some  stretching  along  the  same 
seaboard,  some  along  the  same  line  of  inland 
frontier,  and  others  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
same  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations  at  once 
presented  themselves  with  great  force,  in  look¬ 
ing  at  this  state  of  things.  One  was,  that  that 
great  branch  of  improvement  which  consisted 
in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  intercourse  neces¬ 
sarily  ran  into  different  states  in  every  leading 
instance,  and  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  all 
such  states.  No  one  state,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  would  assume  the  whole  expense,  nor 
was  the  cooperation  of  several  states  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Take  the  instance  of  the  Delaware 
breakwater.  It  will  cost  several  millions  of 
money.  Would  Pennsylvania  alone  ever  have 
constructed  it?  Certainly  never,  while  this 
Union  lasts,  because  it  is  not  for  her  sole  bene¬ 
fit.  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  have  united  to  accomplish  it  at  their  joint 
expense?  Certainly  not,  for  the  same  reason.  It 
could  not  be  done,  therefore,  but  by  the  general 
government.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  large 
inland  undertakings,  except  that,  in  them,  gov¬ 
ernment,  instead  of  bearing  the  whole  expense, 
cooperates  with  others  who  bear  a  part.  The 
other  consideration  is,  that  the  United  States 
have  the  means.  They  enjoy  the  revenues  de¬ 
rived  from  commerce,  and  the  states  have  no 
abundant  and  easy  sources  of  public  income. 
The  customhouses  fill  the  general  treasury, 
while  the  states  have  scanty  resources,  except 
by  resort  to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  settle,  at  least  for  myself,  some  definite 
notions  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  regard  to  internal  affairs.  It  may  not 
savor  too  much  of  self -commendation  to 
remark,  that,  with  this  object,  I  considered  the 
Constitution,  its  judicial  construction,  its  con¬ 
temporaneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it;  and  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion,  that  government  had 
power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in 


their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  common¬ 
ly  spoken  of  as  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
That  conclusion,  sir,  may  have  been  right,  or  it 
may  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue 
the  grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only,  that  it  was 
adopted  and  acted  on  even  so  early  as  in  1816. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  made  up  my  opinion,  and 
determined  on  my  intended  course  of  political 
conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Congress,  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  further  to  say,  that  I  made  up  these  opin¬ 
ions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  political 
conduct,  Teucro  duce.  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued  in  all  this 
a  South  Carolina  track  on  the  doctrines  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement.  South  Carolina,  as  she  was 
then  represented  in  the  other  house,  set  forth  in 
1816  under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze,  and  I 
was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  sees 
new  lights  and  turns  a  sharp  corner,  unless  I  see 
new  lights  also,  I  keep  straight  on  in  the  same 
path.  I  repeat,  that  leading  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  were  first  and  foremost  in 
behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  when  those  doctrines  came  first  to  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  in  Congress.  The 
debate  on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff  of 
1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will  show  who  was 
who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that  time. 

"A  South  Carolina  tariff" 

The  tariff  of  1816,  (one  of  the  plain  cases  of 
oppression  and  usurpation,  from  which,  if  the 
government  does  not  recede,  individual  states 
may  justly  secede  from  the  government)  is,  sir, 
in  truth,  a  South  Carolina  tariff,  supported  by 
South  Carolina  votes.  But  for  those  votes,  it 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
did  pass;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  votes,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Does 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  well  know  all 
this?  There  are  certainly  those  who  do,  full 
well,  know  it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach 
South  Carolina.  I  only  state  the  fact;  and  I  think 
it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest 
and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariff,  as  a  measure 
of  protection,  and  on  the  express  ground  of 
protection,  were  leading  gentlemen  of  South 
Carolina  in  Congress.  I  did  not  then,  and  cannot 
now,  understand  their  language  in  any  other 
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sense.  While  this  tariff  of  1816  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  23  now  of 
this  house,  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed  duty 
on  cotton.  He  failed,  by  4  votes.  South  Carolina 
giving  3  votes  (enough  to  have  turned  the  scale) 
against  his  motion.  The  act,  sir,  then  passed, 
and  received  on  its  passage  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na  present  and  voting.  This  act  is  the  first  in 
the  order  of  those  now  denounced  as  plain 
usurpations.  We  see  it  daily  in  the  list,  by  the 
side  of  those  of  1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of 
manifest  oppression,  justifying  disunion.  I  put 
it  home  to  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  that  his  own  state  was  not  only  "art 
and  part"  in  this  measure,  but  the  causa  causans. 
Without  her  aid,  this  seminal  principle  of  mis¬ 
chief,  this  root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been 
planted.  I  have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that 
this  act  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  protection. 
It  interfered  directly  with  existing  interests  of 
great  value  and  amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta 
cotton  trade  by  the  roots,  but  it  passed,  never¬ 
theless,  and  it  passed  on  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
tecting  manufactures,  on  the  principle  against 
free  trade,  on  the  principle  opposed  to  that 
which  lets  us  alone. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  im¬ 
portant  and  leading  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment,  in  1816.  I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next 
year,  and,  returning  again  in  1823,  thought  I 
found  South  Carolina  where  I  had  left  her.  I 
really  supposed  that  all  things  remained  as  they 
were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of 
internal  improvements  would  be  defended  by 
the  same  eloquent  voices,  and  the  same  strong 
arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these  six 
years,  it  is  true,  political  associations  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  aspect  and  new  divisions.  A 
strong  party  had  arisen  in  the  South  hostile  to 
the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements.  Anticon¬ 
solidation  was  the  flag  under  which  this  party 
fought;  and  its  supporters  inveighed  against  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  much  after  the  manner  in 


23  John  Forsyth  (1780-1841)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1813-1818  and  1823-1827.  He  served  in  the  Senate,  1818-1819 
and  1829-1834. 


which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  in¬ 
veighed  against  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system  of  consolidation.  Whether  this  party 
arose  in  South  Carolina  itself,  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  is  more  than  I  know.  I  think  the 
latter.  However  that  may  have  been,  there  were 
those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to  make 
war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid  war 
upon  it.  Names  being  regarded  as  things  in  such 
controversies,  they  bestowed  on  the  anti-im¬ 
provement  gentlemen  the  appellation  of  radi¬ 
cals.  Yes,  sir,  the  appellation  of  radicals,  as  a 
term  of  distinction  applicable  and  applied  to 
those  who  denied  the  liberal  doctrines  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvement,  originated,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Well,  sir,  these 
mischievous  radicals  were  to  be  put  down,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  South  Carolina  was  stretched 
out  to  put  them  down.  About  this  time  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Congress.  The  battle  with  the  radicals 
had  been  fought,  and  our  South  Carolina  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvement 
had  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and  were 
understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory.  We 
looked  upon  them  as  conquerors.  They  had 
driven  back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture,  a 
thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always  per¬ 
formed  when  it  is  promised.  A  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred  in  this  debate  had 
come  into  Congress,  during  my  absence  from  it, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought  with 
him  a  high  reputation  for  ability.  He  came  from 
a  school  with  which  we  had  been  acquainted,  et 
noscitur  a  sociis.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  printed 
speech  of  this  distinguished  gentleman,24 
"ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,"  deliv¬ 
ered  about  the  period  to  which  I  now  refer,  and 
printed  with  a  few  introductory  remarks  upon 
consolidation ;  in  which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  con¬ 
solidated  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  the 
Radicals,  if  to  crush  be  to  consolidate.  I  give  you 
a  short  but  significant  quotation  from  these  re¬ 
marks.  He  is  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then  re¬ 
cently  published,  entitled  "Consolidation";  and 
having  alluded  to  the  question  of  renewing  the 


24  George  McDuffie  of  South  Carolina  (1790-1851)  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1821-1834,  and  in  the  Senate,  1842-1846. 
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charter  of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
he  says: 

Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  and  when  Mr. 
Crawford  advocated  a  renewal  of  the  old  charter,  it  was 
considered  a  Federal  measure;  which  internal  improvement 
never  was,  as  this  author  erroneously  states.  This  latter  meas¬ 
ure  originated  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
the  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  Road;  and  was  first 
proposed,  as  a  system,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  carried  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  including  almost  every  one  of  the  leading  men 
who  carried  us  through  the  late  war. 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of 
the  Federal  heresies.  One  paragraph  more,  sir: 

The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as 
Federalists,  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
the  majority  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress, 
modestly  extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  the 
whole  Republican  party.  Here  are  his  words:  "During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  much  has  passed  which  the 
Republican  party  would  be  glad  to  approve  if  they  could! 
But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which  has  chiefly  elicited 
these  observations,  is  the  renewal  of  the  SYSTEM  OF  IN¬ 
TERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS."  Now  this  measure  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  115  to  86  of  a  Republican  Congress, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  Republican  President.  Who,  then,  is 
this  author,  who  assumes  the  high  prerogative  of  denounc¬ 
ing,  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Republican 
administration  of  the  country?  A  denunciation  including 
within  its  sweep  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves,  men  who  will 
be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  Republican  party,  as  long  as 
the  late  war  shall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriot¬ 
ism  shall  be  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people! 

Support  for  internal  improvement 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  main¬ 
tained  by  South  Carolina  gentlemen,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  when  I  took  my  seat  there 
as  a  member  from  Massachusetts  in  1823.  But 
this  is  not  all.  We  had  a  bill  before  us,  and 
passed  it  in  that  house,  entitled,  “An  Act  to 
procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  esti¬ 
mates  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals."  It 
authorized  the  president  to  cause  surveys  and 
estimates  to  be  made  of  the  routes  of  such 
roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national 
importance  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of 
view,  or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and 
appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 


treasury  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act,  though 
preliminary  in  its  nature,  covered  the  whole 
ground.  It  took  for  granted  the  complete  power 
of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as  any  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates  had  ever  contended  for  it.  Having 
passed  the  other  house,  the  bill  came  up  to  the 
Senate,  and  was  here  considered  and  debated  in 
April  1824.  The  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time.  While  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add  the  following 
proviso:  "Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  be  construed  to  affirm  or  admit  a 
power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to 
make  roads  or  canals  within  any  of  the  states  of 
the  Union."  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on 
this  proviso,  and  the  honorable  member  voted 
in  the  negative!  The  proviso  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso, 
viz.:  "Provided,  That  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  pledged,  that  no  money  shall 
ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  except  it 
shall  be  among  the  several  states,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 
The  honorable  member  voted  against  this  proviso 
also,  and  it  failed.  The  bill  was  then  put  on  its 
passage,  and  the  honorable  member  voted  for  it, 
and  it  passed,  and  became  a  law. 

Now  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  main¬ 
taining  these  votes,  but  upon  the  power  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense.  In 
truth,  these  bills  for  surveys  and  estimates  have 
always  been  considered  as  test  questions;  they 
show  who  is  for  and  who  against  internal  im¬ 
provement.  This  law  itself  went  the  whole 
length,  and  assumed  the  full  and  complete 
power.  The  gentleman's  votes  sustained  that 
power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  various 
propositions  to  amend  presented  it.  He  went  for 
the  entire  and  unrestrained  authority,  without 
consulting  the  states,  and  without  agreeing  to 
any  proportionate  distribution.  And  now  suffer 
me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  this 
very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in  every 
form,  by  the  gentleman's  own  opinion,  which  is 
so  plain  and  manifest  a  usurpation,  that  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  submission  to  any  laws  carrying 
the  power  into  effect.  Truly,  sir,  is  not  this  a 
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little  too  hard?  May  we  not  crave  some  mercy, 
under  favor  and  protection  of  the  gentleman's 
own  authority?  Admitting  that  a  road,  or  a 
canal,  must  be  written  down  flat  usurpation  as 
was  ever  committed,  may  we  find  no  mitigation 
in  our  respect  for  his  place,  and  his  vote,  as  one 
that  knows  the  law? 

The  tariff,  which  South  Carolina  had  an  effi¬ 
cient  hand  in  establishing,  in  1816,  and  this  as¬ 
serted  power  of  internal  improvement,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  her  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  1824,  these  two  measures  are  the 
great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought  to 
be  justified  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she 
sees  fit  to  break  it  up! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  have 
had  the  authority  of  leading  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement.  I  repeat, 
that,  up  to  1824,  I  for  one  followed  South 
Carolina;  but  when  that  star,  in  its  ascension, 
veered  off  in  an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied 
on  its  light  no  longer. 

[Here  the  vice  president  25  said,  "Does  the 
chair  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  say  that  the  person  now  occupying 
the  chair  of  the  Senate  has  changed  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements?"] 

From  nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have  I  had 
reason  to  know  of  any  change  in  the  opinions 
of  the  person  filling  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  If 
such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret  it.  I  speak 
generally  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Indi¬ 
viduals  we  know  there  are,  who  hold  opinions 
favorable  to  the  power.  An  application  for  its 
exercise,  in  behalf  of  a  public  work  in  South 
Carolina  itself,  is  now  pending,  I  believe,  in  the 
other  house,  presented  by  members  from  that 
state. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  some  te¬ 
diousness  of  detail,  shown,  if  I  am  in  error  on 
the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  how,  and 
in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that  error.  If  I  am 
wrong,  it  is  apparent  who  misled  me. 


25  John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  1825-1832,  was  presiding  over  the  Senate. 


"An  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the  debt" 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable 
member;  and  I  have  to  complain  of  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  per¬ 
ceive  how  anyone  could  misunderstand  me. 
What  I  said  was,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  off 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for 
its  reduction,  as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman 
himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit 
of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge.  I 
do  not  allow  it  to  him.  As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am 
for  paying  it,  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our  fi¬ 
nances,  and  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But 
I  observed,  that  I  thought  I  perceived  a  morbid 
fervor  on  that  subject,  an  excessive  anxiety  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a 
debt  simply,  as  because,  while  it  lasts,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is,  while  it 
continues,  a  tie  of  common  interest.  I  did  not 
impute  such  motives  to  the  honorable  member 
himself,  but  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  exist¬ 
ence  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The  most  I 
said  was,  that  if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was  to 
strengthen  our  Union,  that  effect  itself  was  not 
regretted  by  me,  however  much  others  might 
regret  it.  The  gentleman  has  not  seen  how  to 
reply  to  this,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  me 
to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  a  national 
debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Others,  I  must  hope, 
will  find  much  less  difficulty  in  understanding 
me.  I  distinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the 
honorable  member  not  to  understand  me  as  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this  caution,  and 
repeated  it  more  than  once;  but  it  was  thrown 
away. 

On  yet  another  point,  I  was  still  more  unac¬ 
countably  misunderstood.  The  gentleman  had 
harangued  against  "consolidation."  I  told  him, 
in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolida¬ 
tion  to  which  I  was  attached,  and  that  was  the 
consolidation  of  our  Union;  that  this  was  pre¬ 
cisely  that  consolidation  to  which  I  feared 
others  were  not  attached,  and  that  such  consoli¬ 
dation  was  the  very  end  of  the  Constitution, 
the  leading  object,  as  they  had  informed  us 
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themselves,  which  its  framers  had  kept  in  view. 
I  turned  to  their  communication,  and  read  their 
very  words,  "the  consolidation  of  the  Union," 
and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of  con¬ 
solidation.  I  said,  in  terms,  that  I  wished  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  augment  the  powers  of 
this  government;  that  my  object  was  to  pre¬ 
serve,  not  to  enlarge;  and  that  by  consolidating 
the  Union  I  understood  no  more  than  the 
strengthening  of  the  Union,  and  perpetuating  it. 
Having  been  thus  explicit,  having  thus  read 
from  the  printed  book  the  precise  words  which 
I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own  sentiments,  it 
passes  comprehension  how  any  man  could  un¬ 
derstand  me  as  contending  for  an  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  government,  or  for  consolida¬ 
tion  in  that  odious  sense  in  which  it  means  an 
accumulation,  in  the  federal  government,  of  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  the  states. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that,  in  adopting  the  sentiment 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  I  read  their 
language  audibly,  and  word  for  word;  and  I 
pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I 
have  now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  and  that  other  obnoxious  consolida¬ 
tion  which  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  the  honorable 
member  misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman  had 
said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed  revenue — not  a 
shilling.  If  by  a  word  he  could  convert  the  Cap¬ 
itol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do  it.  Why  all  this 
fear  of  revenue?  Why,  sir,  because,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation.  Now 
this  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  a 
common  revenue  is  a  common  interest,  and  that 
all  common  interests  tend  to  preserve  the  union 
of  the  states.  I  confess  I  like  that  tendency;  if 
the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  depre¬ 
cating  a  shilling  of  fixed  revenue.  So  much,  sir, 
for  consolidation. 


“The  subject  of  the  tariff" 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  the  honorable  gentleman  next  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me, 
and  proceeded,  with  an  effort  neither  new  nor 
attended  with  new  success,  to  involve  me  and 
my  votes  in  inconsistency  and  contradiction.  I 


am  happy  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark  or 
two  on  that  subject.  I  was  glad  he  approached 
it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter  upon  without  fear 
from  anybody.  The  strenuous  toil  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  to  raise  an  inconsistency  between 
my  dissent  to  the  tariff  in  1824,  and  my  vote  in 
1828.  It  is  labor  lost.  He  pays  undeserved  com¬ 
pliment  to  my  speech  in  1824;  but  this  is  to 
raise  me  high,  that  my  fall,  as  he  would  have  it, 
in  1828,  may  be  more  signal.  Sir,  there  was  no 
fall.  Between  the  ground  I  stood  on  in  1824  and 
that  I  took  in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  prec¬ 
ipice,  but  no  declivity.  It  was  a  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the 
same  level.  A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole 
matter.  In  1816  I  had  not  acquiesced  in  the 
tariff,  then  supported  by  South  Carolina.  To 
some  parts  of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  expressed 
great  repugnance.  I  held  the  same  opinions  in 
1820,  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said  then,  and  say 
now,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more 
questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power 
of  internal  improvements.  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  in  one  respect  some  impression  has  been 
made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's 
publication 26  has  put  the  power  in  a  very 
strong  light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge,  upon  grounds  of  construction  and  argu¬ 
ment  which  seem  impregnable.  But  even  if  the 
power  were  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted 
in  the  first  revenue  law  ever  passed  under  that 
same  Constitution;  and  on  this  ground,  as  a 
matter  settled  by  contemporaneous  practice,  I 
had  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  tariff  laws  transcended  constitutional  limits, 
as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I  did  say  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was, 
that  this  was  originally  matter  of  doubtful  con¬ 
struction.  The  gentleman  himself,  I  suppose, 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the 
laws  are  plainly  against  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
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Madison's  letters,  already  referred  to,  contain, 
in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able  exposi¬ 
tion  extant  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  He 
has  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the 
government  had  left  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  I  voted  against  the  tariff  of 
1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and  I  will 
not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding  our 
dissent,  the  great  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  went  for  the  bill,  in 
almost  unbroken  column,  and  it  passed.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  president  sanctioned  it,  and  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then,  were 
we  to  do?  Our  only  option  was,  either  to  fall  in 
with  this  settled  course  of  public  policy,  and 
accommodate  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we 
could,  or  to  embrace  the  South  Carolina  doc¬ 
trine,  and  talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  state 
interference. 

This  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  princi¬ 
ples,  and  of  course  we  adopted  the  former.  In 
1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Congress, 
on  a  proposition  to  afford  some  relief  to  the 
branch  of  wool  and  woollens.  We  looked  upon 
the  system  of  protection  as  being  fixed  and  set¬ 
tled.  The  law  of  1824  remained.  It  had  gone 
into  full  operation,  and,  in  regard  to  some  ob¬ 
jects  intended  by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had 
produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man  pro¬ 
posed  to  repeal  it;  no  man  attempted  to  renew 
the  general  contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing 
to  subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the 
benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woollen  fab¬ 
rics  had  not  been  realized.  Events  not  known 
here  when  the  law  passed  had  taken  place, 
which  defeated  its  object  in  that  particular  re¬ 
spect.  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to  remedy 
this  particular  defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool 
and  woollens.  Was  ever  anything  more  reasona¬ 
ble?  If  the  policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had  become 
established  in  principle,  as  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  government,  should  they  not  be  revised 
and  amended,  and  made  equal,  like  other  laws, 
as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  require? 
Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the 
system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  manifest 
defects,  after  it  had  been  adopted,  and  when  no 
one  attempted  its  repeal?  And  this,  sir,  is  the 


inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had  voted 
against  the  tariff  of  1824,  but  it  passed;  and  in 
1827  and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it,  in  a  point 
essential  to  the  interest  of  my  constituents. 
Where  is  the  inconsistency?  Could  I  do  other¬ 
wise?  Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in 
always  giving  negative  votes?  Does  it  require  of 
a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in  amending 
laws,  because  they  passed  against  his  consent? 
Having  voted  against  the  tariff  originally,  does 
consistency  demand  that  I  should  do  all  in  my 
power  to  maintain  an  unequal  tariff,  burden¬ 
some  to  my  own  constituents  in  many  respects, 
favorable  in  none?  To  consistency  of  that  sort,  I 
lay  no  claim.  And  there  is  another  sort  to  which 
I  lay  as  little,  and  that  is,  a  kind  of  consistency 
by  which  persons  feel  themselves  as  much 
bound  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it  has 
become  a  law  of  the  land  as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  single  object  in  which  the  tariff  of  1824  had 
manifestly  failed  in  its  effect,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We  had 
then  the  act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the 
history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies 
spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would 
render  it  distasteful;  its  friends  took  it,  drugged 
as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many  mil¬ 
lions,  had  been  invested  in  manufactures,  under 
the  inducements  of  the  act  of  1824.  Events 
called  loudly,  as  I  thought,  for  further  regula¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection  intended 
by  that  act.  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  such  reg¬ 
ulation,  and  desired  nothing  more;  but  certainly 
was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose  by  a 
threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  molasses, 
put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote  may  have  been 
right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise;  but  it  is  little 
less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  incon¬ 
sistency  with  opposition  to  the  former  law. 


"This  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New  England" 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I 
have  little  now  to  say.  Another  opportunity 
may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the  other  day, 
that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New 
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England;  and  yet,  sir.  New  England  is  charged 
with  vehemence  as  being  favorable,  or  charged 
with  equal  vehemence  as  being  unfavorable,  to 
the  tariff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time, 
place,  and  occasion  for  making  some  charge 
against  her.  The  credulity  of  the  public  has 
been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false  im¬ 
pression  relative  to  her  conduct  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  Through  all  the  South,  during  the  late  con¬ 
test,  it  was  New  England  policy  and  a  New 
England  administration  that  were  afflicting  the 
country  with  a  tariff  beyond  all  endurance; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghanies  even 
the  act  of  1828  itself,  the  very  sublimated  es¬ 
sence  of  oppression,  according  to  southern 
opinions,  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those 
blessings  for  which  the  West  was  indebted  to 
the  "generous  South." 

With  large  investments  in  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  many  and  various  interests 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  any  more 
than  other  portions  of  the  country,  will  now 
consent  to  any  measure  destructive  or  highly 
dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  government,  at  the 
present  moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve, 
not  to  destroy;  to  maintain  the  position  which 
it  has  assumed;  and,  for  one,  I  shall  feel  it  an 
indispensable  obligation  to  hold  it  steady,  as  far 
as  in  my  power,  to  that  degree  of  protection 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  bestow.  No  more  of 
the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose 
to  consider  a  charge  made  by  me  against  South 
Carolina,  the  honorable  member,  Mr.  President, 
has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the 
public  lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had 
been  neither  distinguished  nor  satisfactory,  and 
letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tariff,  he  sal¬ 
lied  forth  in  a  general  assault  on  the  opinions, 
politics,  and  parties  of  New  England,  as  they 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
This  is  natural.  The  "narrow  policy"  of  the 
public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  removed. 
The  "accursed  policy"  of  the  tariff,  also,  had 
established  the  fact  of  its  birth  and  parentage  in 
the  same  state.  No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wished  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  expressed 


it,  into  the  enemy's  country.  Prudently  willing 
to  quit  these  subjects,  he  was,  doubtless,  desir¬ 
ous  of  fastening  on  others,  which  could  not  be 
transferred  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  politics  of  New  England  became  his  theme; 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  I  think, 
that  he  menaced  me  with  such  sore  discomfi¬ 
ture.  Discomfiture!  Why,  sir,  when  he  attacks 
anything  which  I  maintain,  and  overthrows  it, 
when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any  position 
which  I  take  up,  when  he  drives  me  from  any 
ground  I  choose  to  occupy,  he  may  then  talk  of 
discomfiture,  but  not  till  that  distant  day.  What 
has  he  done?  Has  he  maintained  his  own 
charges?  Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged?  Has 
he  sustained  himself  in  his  attack  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  on  the  history  of  the  North,  in 
the  matter  of  the  public  lands?  Has  he  dis¬ 
proved  a  fact,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened 
an  argument,  maintained  by  me?  Has  he  come 
within  beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine? 
O,  no;  but  he  has  "carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country"!  Carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country!  Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a 
war  has  he  made  of  it?  Why,  sir,  he  has 
stretched  a  dragnet  over  the  whole  surface  of 
perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy 
paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses;  over 
whatever  the  pulpit  in  its  moments  of  alarm, 
the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their  ex¬ 
travagance,  have  severally  thrown  off  in  times 
of  general  excitement  and  violence.  He  has  thus 
swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things  as,  but 
that  they  are  now  old  and  cold,  the  public 
health  would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave 
in  their  state  of  dispersion.  For  a  good  long 
hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  honorable  member,  while  he  re¬ 
cited  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with 
evident  high  gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  all  the  et  caeteras  of  the  political 
press,  such  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm 
times;  and  such  as  it  would  be  "discomfiture" 
indeed  for  anyone,  whose  taste  did  not  delight 
in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be  obliged  to  peruse. 
This  is  his  war.  This  it  is  to  carry  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this 
sort,  that  he  flatters  himself  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn  a  senator's 
brow! 
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Parties  arose  with  the  Constitution  itself 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  expected  that  I  should,  either  now  or  at  any 
time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts,  and 
answer  and  examine  its  components.  I  shall 
barely  bestow  upon  it  all  a  general  remark  or 
two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this 
Constitution,  we  have  experienced  sundry  suc¬ 
cessive  violent  party  contests.  Party  arose, 
indeed,  with  the  Constitution  itself,  and,  in 
some  form  or  other,  has  attended  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  history.  Whether  any  other 
constitution  than  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  desirable,  was  itself  a  question  on 
which  parties  divided;  if  a  new  constitution 
were  framed,  what  powers  should  be  given  to  it 
was  another  question;  and  when  it  had  been 
formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent  of  the 
powers  actually  conferred  was  a  third.  Parties, 
as  we  know,  existed  under  the  first  administra¬ 
tion,  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  have 
manifested  themselves  at  any  subsequent 
period.  The  contest  immediately  preceding  the 
political  change  in  1801,  and  that,  again,  which 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
are  other  instances  of  party  excitement,  of 
something  more  than  usual  strength  and  inten¬ 
sity.  In  all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no  doubt, 
much  of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides.  It 
would  be  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for 
such  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quantum 
of  violence  between  these  contending  parties. 
There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be 
expected  in  popular  governments.  With  a  great 
deal  of  popular  and  decorous  discussion,  there 
was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation, 
virulence,  crimination,  and  abuse.  In  regard  to 
any  party,  probably,  at  one  of  the  leading 
epochs  in  the  history  of  parties,  enough  may  be 
found  to  make  out  another  inflamed  exhibition, 
not  unlike  that  with  which  the  honorable 
member  has  edified  us.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shall 
not  rake  among  the  rubbish  of  bygone  times,  to 
see  what  I  can  find,  or  whether  I  cannot  find 
something  by  which  I  can  fix  a  blot  on  the  es¬ 
cutcheon  of  any  state,  any  party,  or  any  part  of 
the  country.  General  Washington's  administra¬ 
tion  was  steadily  and  zealously  maintained,  as 


we  all  know,  by  New  England.  It  was  violently 
opposed  elsewhere.  We  know  in  what  quarter 
he  had  the  most  earnest,  constant,  and  perse¬ 
vering  support,  in  all  his  great  and  leading 
measures.  We  know  where  his  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  character  was  held  in  the  highest  degree 
of  attachment  and  veneration;  and  we  know, 
too,  where  his  measures  were  opposed,  his 
services  slighted,  and  his  character  vilified.  We 
know,  or  we  might  know,  if  we  turned  to  the 
journals,  who  expressed  respect,  gratitude,  and 
regret,  when  he  retired  from  the  chief  magistra¬ 
cy,  and  who  refused  to  express  either  respect, 
gratitude,  or  regret.  I  shall  not  open  those  jour¬ 
nals.  Publications  more  abusive  or  scurrilous 
never  saw  the  light,  than  were  sent  forth 
against  Washington,  and  all  his  leading  meas¬ 
ures,  from  presses  south  of  New  England.  But  I 
shall  not  look  them  up.  I  employ  no  scavengers, 
no  one  is  in  attendance  on  me,  furnishing  such 
means  of  retaliation;  and  if  there  were,  with  an 
ass's  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that 
which  the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I 
would  not  touch  one  of  them.  I  see  enough  of 
the  violence  of  our  own  times,  to  be  no  way 
anxious  to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  times  past. 

"Why  should  he  ..  .  abuse  New  England?" 

Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  pur¬ 
pose?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public 
lands,  in  regard  to  which  the  attack  was  begun; 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  sentiments 
and  opinions  which,  I  have  thought,  tend  to 
disunion,  and  all  of  which  the  honorable 
member  seems  to  have  adopted  himself,  and 
undertaken  to  defend.  New  England  has,  at 
times,  so  argues  the  gentleman,  held  opinions  as 
dangerous  as  those  which  he  now  holds.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  were  so;  why  should  he  therefore 
abuse  New  England?  If  he  finds  himself  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while 
he  relies  on  these  acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to 
cover,  their  authors  with  reproach?  But,  sir,  if, 
in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been 
undue  effervescences  of  party  in  New  England, 
has  the  same  thing  happened  nowhere  else? 
Party  animosity  and  party  outrage,  not  in  New 
England,  but  elsewhere,  denounced  President 
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Washington,  not  only  as  a  Federalist,  but  as  a 
Tory,  a  British  agent,  a  man  who  in  his  high 
office  sanctioned  corruption.  But  does  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  suppose,  if  I  had  a  tender  here 
who  should  put  such  an  effusion  of  wickedness 
and  folly  into  my  hand,  that  I  would  stand  up 
and  read  it  against  the  South?  Parties  ran  into 
great  heats  again  in  1799  and  1800.  What  was 
said,  sir,  or  rather  what  was  not  said,  in  those 
years,  against  John  Adams,27  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  its  admitted  ablest  defender  on 
the  floor  of  Congress?  If  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and  frothy 
violence,  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  to 
such  pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of  that  sort 
south  of  the  Potomac,  much  to  his  taste,  yet 
untouched.  I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war  were  violent. 
But  then  there  was  violence  on  both  sides,  and 
violence  in  every  state.  Minorities  and  majori¬ 
ties  were  equally  violent.  There  was  no  more 
violence  against  the  war  in  New  England,  than 
in  other  states;  nor  any  more  appearance  of  vio¬ 
lence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  population, 
greater  facility  of  assembling,  and  more  presses, 
there  may  have  been  more  in  quantity  spoken 
and  printed  there  than  in  some  other  places.  In 
the  article  of  sermons,  too,  New  England  is 
somewhat  more  abundant  than  South  Carolina; 
and  for  that  reason  the  chance  of  finding  here 
and  there  an  exceptionable  one  may  be  greater. 
I  hope,  too,  there  are  more  good  ones.  Opposi¬ 
tion  may  have  been  more  formidable  in  New 
England,  as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  the 
whole  population;  but  it  was  no  more  unre¬ 
strained  in  principle,  or  violent  in  manner.  The 
minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with  their  own 
state  governments  as  the  majorities  dealt  with 
the  administration  here.  There  were  presses  on 
both  sides,  popular  meetings  on  both  sides,  ay, 
and  pulpits  on  both  sides  also.  The  gentleman's 
purveyors  have  only  catered  for  him  among  the 
productions  of  one  side.  I  certainly  shall  not 
supply  the  deficiency  by  furnishing  samples  of 


27  John  Adams  (1735-1826)  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
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the  other.  I  leave  to  him,  and  to  them,  the 
whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part 
of  this  their  grateful  occupation,  if,  in  all  their 
researches,  they  find  anything  in  the  history  of 
Massachusetts,  or  New  England,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  any  legislative  or  other  public  body, 
disloyal  to  the  Union,  speaking  slightingly  of  its 
value,  proposing  to  break  it  up,  or  recommend¬ 
ing  nonintercourse  with  neighboring  states,  on 
account  of  difference  of  political  opinion,  then, 
sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man's  unrestrained  rebuke;  expecting,  however, 
that  he  will  extend  his  buffetings  in  like 
manner  to  all  similar  proceedings,  wherever  else 
found. 

"The  gentleman's  history  of  Federalism" 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of 
former  parties,  now  no  longer  in  being,  by  their 
received  appellations,  and  has  undertaken  to  in¬ 
struct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
principles,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  also. 
He  has  ascended  to  their  origin,  and  run  out 
their  genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  modes¬ 
ty,  he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he  professes 
to  have  himself  belonged,  as  the  true  Pure,  the 
only  honest,  patriotic  party,  derived  by  regular 
descent,  from  father  to  son,  from  the  time  of 
the  virtuous  Romans!  Spreading  before  us  the 
family  tree  of  political  parties,  he  takes  especial 
care  to  show  himself  snugly  perched  on  a  pop¬ 
ular  bough!  He  is  wakeful  to  the  expediency  of 
adopting  such  rules  of  descent  as  shall  bring 
him  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to 
the  inheritance  of  all  public  virtue  and  all  true 
political  principle.  His  party  and  his  opinions 
are  sure  to  be  orthodox;  heterodoxy  is  confined 
to  his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  Federal¬ 
ists,  and  I  thought  I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to 
open  and  stare  a  little,  when  he  ventured  on 
that  ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw  his 
sketches  rather  lightly,  when  he  looked  on  the 
circle  round  him,  and  especially  if  he  should 
cast  his  thoughts  to  the  high  places  out  of  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  ad 
annum  urbis  conditae,  and  found  the  fathers  of  the 
Federalists  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  city!  He  traced  the  flow  of  Federal 
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blood  down  through  successive  ages  and  cen¬ 
turies,  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the 
American  Tories,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  there 
were  twenty  in  the  Carolinas  for  one  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  From  the  Tories  he  followed  it  to  the 
Federalists;  and,  as  the  Federal  party  was 
broken  up,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
transmitting  it  further  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone  off 
collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons  of  de¬ 
scent,  into  the  Ultras  of  France,  and  finally 
become  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among 
the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel!  This,  sir,  is  an 
abstract  of  the  gentleman's  history  of  Federal¬ 
ism.  I  am  not  about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at 
present,  worth  the  pains  of  refutation;  because, 
sir,  if  at  this  day  anyone  feels  the  sin  of  Feder¬ 
alism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience,  he  can 
easily  procure  remission.  He  may  even  obtain 
an  indulgence,  if  he  be  desirous  of  repeating  the 
same  transgression.  It  is  an  affair  of  no  difficul¬ 
ty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line  of  patriotic 
descent.  A  man  now-a-days  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  political  parentage.  He  may  elect  his 
own  father.  Federalist  or  not,  he  may,  if  he 
choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favored  stock, 
and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He  may  carry 
back  his  pretensions  just  as  far  as  the  honorable 
gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may  make  himself 
out  the  honorable  gentleman's  cousin,  and 
prove,  satisfactorily,  that  he  is  descended  from 
the  same  political  great-grandfather.  All  this  is 
allowable.  We  all  know  a  process,  sir,  by  which 
the  whole  Essex  Junto  could,  in  one  hour,  be  all 
washed  white  from  their  ancient  Federalism, 
and  come  out,  every  one  of  them,  original 
Democrats,  dyed  in  the  wool!  Some  of  them 
have  actually  undergone  the  operation,  and 
they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  inconven¬ 
ience  it  occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  face,  a  soft  suffu¬ 
sion,  which,  however,  is  very  transient,  since 
nothing  is  said  by  those  whom  they  join  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deepen  the  red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  pru¬ 
dent  silence  is  observed  in  regard  to  all  the 
past.  Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation 
have  been  bestowed,  and  some  crumbs  of  com¬ 
fort  have  fallen,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
door  of  the  Hartford  Convention  itself.  And  if 
the  author  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  possessed 


the  other  requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no 
knowing,  notwithstanding  his  Federalism,  to 
what  heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

NO  ATTACK  ON  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such  as 
it  is,  into  New  England,  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  all  along  professes  to  be  acting  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  He  chooses  to  consider  me  as  having 
assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he 
comes  forth  only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her 
defence.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any 
attack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing 
like  it.  The  honorable  member,  in  his  first 
speech,  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to  revenue 
and  some  other  topics,  which  I  heard  both  with 
pain  and  with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman  I 
was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  enter¬ 
tained  out  of  the  government,  but  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  them  advanced  in  it;  that  I  knew 
there  were  persons  in  the  South  who  speak  of 
our  Union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  taking 
pains  to  magnify  its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of 
its  benefits;  that  the  honorable  member  himself, 
I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these;  and  I 
regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  he 
had  avowed,  because  I  thought  their  obvious 
tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  of  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  Union,  and  to  impair  its  strength. 
This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said 
on  the  subject.  And  this  constitutes  the  attack 
which  called  on  the  chivalry  of  the  gentleman, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a 
foray  among  the  party  pamphlets  and  party 
proceedings  of  Massachusetts!  If  he  means  that 
I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or  disrespect  of  the 
ebulitions  of  individuals  in  South  Carolina,  it  is 
true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  assailed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  state,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I 
reflected  on  her  history  or  her  conduct,  he  has 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  assump¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  obser¬ 
vations,  to  any  collection  of  individuals.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  recent  conventions.  I  spoke  in 
the  most  guarded  and  careful  manner,  and  only 
expressed  my  regret  for  the  publication  of  opin¬ 
ions,  which  I  presumed  the  honorable  member 
disapproved  as  much  as  myself.  In  this,  it 
seems,  I  was  mistaken.  I  do  not  remember  that 
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the  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or 
any  opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-Union  tenden¬ 
cy,  which  on  all  or  any  of  the  recent  occasions 
has  been  expressed.  The  whole  drift  of  his 
speech  has  been  rather  to  prove,  that,  in  divers 
times  and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to 
my  objection  have  been  avowed  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  And  one  would  suppose  that  his  object,  in 
this  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find  a 
precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  South, 
were  it  not  for  the  reproach  and  contumely 
with  which  he  labors,  all  along,  to  load  these 
his  own  chosen  precedents.  By  way  of  defend¬ 
ing  South  Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to 
think  an  attack  on  her,  he  first  quotes  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  denounces 
that  example  in  good  set  terms.  This  twofold 
purpose,  not  very  consistent,  one  would  think, 
with  itself,  was  exhibited  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  He  referred,  for  instance, 
to  the  Hartford  Convention.  Did  he  do  this  for 
authority,  or  for  a  topic  of  reproach?  Apparent¬ 
ly  for  both,  for  he  told  us  that  he  should  find 
no  fault  with  the  mere  fact  of  holding  such  a 
convention,  and  considering  and  discussing 
such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and 
there  discussed;  but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious 
was  its  being  held  at  the  time,  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  then  existing.  We 
were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and  the  country  needed 
all  our  aid;  the  hand  of  government  required  to 
be  strengthened,  not  weakened;  and  patriotism 
should  have  postponed  such  proceedings  to  an¬ 
other  day.  The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent; 
the  time  and  manner  of  it  only,  a  subject  of 
censure. 

Now,  sir,  I  go  much  further,  on  this  point, 
than  the  honorable  member.  Supposing,  as  the 
gentleman  seems  to  do,  that  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as 
breaking  up  the  Union,  because  they  thought 
unconstitutional  laws  had  been  passed,  or  to 
consult  on  that  subject,  or  to  calculate  the  value  of 
the  Union-,  supposing  this  to  be  their  purpose,  or 
any  part  of  it,  then  I  say  the  meeting  itself  was 
disloyal,  and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  wheth¬ 
er  held  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war,  or 
under  whatever  circumstances.  The  material 
question  is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the  object ?  If 
it  be,  external  circumstances  may  make  it  a 


more  or  less  aggravated  case,  but  cannot  affect 
the  principle.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that 
the  Hartford  Convention  was  pardonable,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  gentleman's  admission,  if 
its  objects  were  really  such  as  have  been  imput¬ 
ed  to  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time,  under  any 
degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the  Hartford 
Convention,  or  any  other  convention,  could 
have  maintained  itself  one  moment  in  New 
England,  if  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as 
the  gentleman  says  would  have  been  an  allow¬ 
able  purpose.  To  hold  conventions  to  decide 
constitutional  law!  To  try  the  binding  validity 
of  statutes  by  votes  in  a  convention!  Sir,  the 
Hartford  Convention,  I  presume,  would  not 
desire  that  the  honorable  gentleman  should  be 
their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he  puts  their  case 
upon  such  untenable  and  extravagant  grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  these  recently  promulgated  South  Carolina 
opinions.  And  certainly  he  need  have  none;  for 
his  own  sentiments,  as  now  advanced,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  on  reflection,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  them,  go  the  full  length  of  all 
these  opinions.  I  propose,  sir,  to  say  something 
on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  are  just 
and  constitutional.  Before  doing  that,  however, 
let  me  observe  that  the  eulogium  pronounced 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  the  character  of 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  for  her  revolution¬ 
ary  and  other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concur¬ 
rence.  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honora¬ 
ble  member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for 
whatever  of  distinguished  talent,  or  distin¬ 
guished  character.  South  Carolina  has  produced. 
I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride, 
of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  country¬ 
men,  one  and  all,  the  Laurenses,  the  Rutledges, 
the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions, 
Americans  all,  whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  state  lines,  than  their  talents  and 
patriotism  were  capable  of  being  circumscribed 
within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and 
generation,  they  served  and  honored  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  whole  country;  and  their  renown  is 
of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him 
whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  himself 
bears,  does  he  esteem  me  less  capable  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his 
sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened 
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upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of 
South  Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his 
power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so  bright,  as 
to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom?  No,  sir,  in¬ 
creased  gratification  and  delight,  rather.  I  thank 
God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit 
which  is  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I 
have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit, 
which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I  shall 
be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the  Senate,  or 
elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it 
happens  to  spring  up  beyond  the  little  limits  of 
my  own  state  or  neighborhood;  when  I  refuse, 
for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the 
homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  pa¬ 
triotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the 
country;  or,  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment 
of  Heaven,  if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and 
virtue,  in  any  of  the  South,  and  if,  moved  by 
local  prejudice  or  gangrened  by  state  jealousy,  I 
get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his 
just  character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections;  let 
me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrance  of  the 
past;  let  me  remind  you  that,  in  early  times,  no 
states  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might 
again  return!  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went 
through  the  Revolution,  hand  in  hand  they 
stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington, 
and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for 
support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienation, 
and  distrust  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such 
soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They  are 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great  arm 
never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium 
upon  Massachusetts;  she  needs  none.  There  she 
is.  Behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There 
is  her  history;  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and 
there  they  will  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of 
her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of 
every  state  from  New  England  to  Georgia;  and 
there  they  will  lie  for  ever.  And  sir,  where 
American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and 


where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained, 
there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  man¬ 
hood  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord 
and  disunion  shall  wound  it,  if  party  strife  and 
blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it,  if  folly 
and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and 
necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  in  separating  it 
from  that  Union,  by  which  alone  its  existence  is 
made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side 
of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked; 
it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of 
vigor  it  may  still  retain  over  the  friends  who 
gather  round  it;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it 
must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its 
own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

“The  true  principles  of  the  Constitution" 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr. 
President,  by  far  the  most  grave  and  important 
duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me  by  this 
occasion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  under  which  we  are  here  assembled.  I 
might  well  have  desired  that  so  weighty  a  task 
should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I 
could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  those  whose  character  and  experience 
give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions, 
such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it;  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments,  with¬ 
out  challenging  for  them  any  particular  regard, 
with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  precision 
as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of 
the  state  legislatures  to  interfere,  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  this  government  transcends  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation 
of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a 
right  existing  under  the  Constitution,  not  as  a 
right  to  overthrow  it  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent 
revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  states,  thus  to  interfere,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power 
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by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  its  powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  power  of  judging  of  the  constitutional 
extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not  lodged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch 
of  it;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  states  may 
lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  state 
for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of 
the  general  government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist,  that,  if  the  exigen¬ 
cy  of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  require  it,  such  state  government  may, 
by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an  act  of 
the  general  government  which  it  deems  plainly 
and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from 
him  to  be  the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  the 
doctrine  which  he  maintains.  I  propose  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  Constitution. 
Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  I 
call  this  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  only  be¬ 
cause  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  denominat¬ 
ed  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  South 
Carolina,  as  a  state,  has  ever  advanced  these 
sentiments.  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never  may. 
That  a  great  majority  of  her  people  are  opposed 
to  the  tariff  laws,  is  doubtless  true.  That  a  ma¬ 
jority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just  mentioned, 
conscientiously  believe  these  laws  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  may  probably  also  be  true.  But  that  any 
majority  holds  to  the  right  of  direct  state  inter¬ 
ference  at  state  discretion,  the  right  of  nullify¬ 
ing  acts  of  Congress  by  acts  of  state  legislation, 
is  more  than  I  know,  and  what  I  shall  be  slow 
to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals  besides  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  who  do  maintain  these  opin¬ 
ions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances 
attending  its  utterance  and  publication  justify 
us  in  supposing  was  not  unpremeditated.  "The 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  never  to  be  controlled, 
construed,  or  decided  on  but  by  her  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  honorable  justice." 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  and  said,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  clearly  understood,  he  would 
state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of 
the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows: 


That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  de¬ 
clare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as 
resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties, 
as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than 
they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  com¬ 
pact;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger¬ 
ous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  com¬ 
pact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed:] 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  resolution  which  the  gentleman 
read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  that  he  relies 
on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  source,  too, 
from  which  it  is  understood  to  have  proceeded. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  have  much  respect  for  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison;  they 
would  weigh  greatly  with  me  always.  But 
before  the  authority  of  his  opinion  be  vouched 
for  the  gentleman's  proposition,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is 
understood  to  have  given  his  sanction.  As  the 
gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an  authority  for 
him.  Possibly,  he  may  not  have  adopted  the 
right  construction.  That  resolution  declares, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  the  general  government,  the  states  may  inter¬ 
pose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  But  how  inter¬ 
pose,  and  what  does  this  declaration  purport? 
Does  it  mean  no  more  than  that  there  may  be 
extreme  cases,  in  which  the  people,  in  any 
mode  of  assembling,  may  resist  usurpation,  and 
relieve  themselves  from  a  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment?  No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  resistance  is 
not  only  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  America, 
but  in  England  also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much, 
in  the  theory,  and  practice,  too,  of  the  English 
constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina 
doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may,  if 
they  choose,  throw  off  any  government  when  it 
becomes  oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  erect  a 
better  in  its  stead.  We  all  know  that  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  are  established  for  the  public  benefit, 
and  that  when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of 
their  existence  they  may  be  changed.  But  I  do 
not  understand  the  doctrine  now  contended  for 
to  be  that,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
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we  may  call  the  right  of  revolution.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that,  without 
revolution,  without  civil  commotion,  without 
rebellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and 
transgression  of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  state  governments. 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  and  said:  He  did  not 
contend  for  the  mere  right  of  revolution,  but 
for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance.  What 
he  maintained  was,  that  in  case  of  a  plain,  pal¬ 
pable  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  a  state  may  interpose;  and  that 
this  interposition  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed:] 

Who  is  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality? 

So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am 
happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misunderstand 
him.  What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is  consti¬ 
tutional  to  interrupt  the  administration  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the 
direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the  states, 
in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inher¬ 
ent  right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  govern¬ 
ment  I  do  not  deny;  and  they  have  another 
right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional 
laws,  without  overturning  the  government.  It  is 
no  doctrine  of  mine  that  unconstitutional  laws 
bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is,  whose 
prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws?  On  that, 
the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition,  that, 
in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  Congress,  the  states  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law  of 
Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman.  I 
do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman  had  intended 
no  more  than  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution 
for  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  only 
what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a  middle  course,  between  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pronounced 
constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  re¬ 
sistance,  which  is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the 
other.  I  say,  the  right  of  a  state  to  annul  a  law 
of  Congress  cannot  be  maintained,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  resist 
oppression;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of 


revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  an  ultimate  vio¬ 
lent  remedy,  above  the  Constitution  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Constitution,  which  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified. 
But  I  do  not  admit,  that,  under  the  Constitution 
and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  any  mode  in 
which  a  state  government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of 
the  general  government,  by  force  of  her  own 
laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
government  and  the  source  of  its  power.  Whose 
agent  is  it?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people?  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of 
the  state  governments,  then  they  may  control  it, 
provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of  con¬ 
trolling  it;  if  it  be  the  agent  of  the  people,  then 
the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it, 
modify,  or  reform  it.  It  is  observable  enough, 
that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  but  that  it  is 
the  creature  of  each  of  the  states  severally,  so 
that  each  may  assert  the  power  for  itself  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  four-and- 
twenty  masters,  of  different  wills  and  different 
purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  ab¬ 
surdity  (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  the  origin  of  this  government 
and  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  people's 
Constitution,  the  people's  government,  made 
for  the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and  an¬ 
swerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  declared  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either 
admit  the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  author¬ 
ity.  The  states  are,  unquestionably,  sovereign, 
so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by 
this  supreme  law.  But  the  state  legislatures,  as 
political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not 
sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people 
have  given  power  to  the  general  government,  so 
far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the 
government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
state  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  the 
same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general 
government  and  the  state  governments  derive 
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their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither 
can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary, 
though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary.  The  national  gov¬ 
ernment  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can  be 
shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no 
more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  state  govern¬ 
ments,  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  as 
the  people  have  restrained  state  sovereignty,  by 
the  expression  of  their  will,  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  state  sovereignty  is  effectually  controlled.  I 
do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  con¬ 
trolled  farther.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have 
referred  propounds  that  state  sovereignty  is 
only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "feeling  of  jus¬ 
tice";  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at 
all,  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings  is 
under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men  may 
think  this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen  to 
impose  control  on  state  sovereignties.  There  are 
those,  doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left 
without  restraint;  but  the  Constitution  has  or¬ 
dered  the  matter  differently.  To  make  war,  for 
instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  but  the 
Constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall  make 
war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  sov¬ 
ereign  power,  but  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  coin 
money.  Again,  the  Constitution  says  that  no 
sovereign  state  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  make 
a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  are  a  control  on  the  state  sovereignty  of 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  states, 
which  does  not  arise  "from  her  own  feelings  of 
honorable  justice."  The  opinion  referred  to, 
therefore,  is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution. 

"The  Carolina  doctrine" 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  to 
which  I  refer  again,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  more  fully  what  is  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the 
Carolina  doctrine,  which  the  honorable  member 
has  now  stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain.  In 
one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved,  that  "the  tariff 
of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff  designed  to  pro¬ 


mote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of 
others,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  federal  compact;  and  such  a  dangerous, 
palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power, 
by  a  determined  majority,  wielding  the  general 
government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  delegated 
powers,  as  calls  upon  the  states  which  compose 
the  suffering  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capac¬ 
ity,  to  exercise  the  powers  which,  as  sovereigns, 
necessarily  devolve  upon  them,  when  their 
compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the 
tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff  designed  to 
promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense 
of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable, 
and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as  calls 
upon  the  states,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to 
interfere  by  their  own  authority.  This  denun¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to  ob¬ 
serve,  includes  our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as 
all  others;  because  that  was  established  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury  of 
the  Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Observe,  again,  that 
all  the  qualifications  are  here  rehearsed  and 
charged  upon  the  tariff,  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  case  within  the  gentleman's  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  tariff  is  a  usurpation;  it  is  a  dangerous 
usurpation;  it  is  a  palpable  usurpation;  it  is  a 
deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  such  a  usurpation, 
therefore,  as  calls  upon  the  states  to  exercise 
their  right  of  interference.  Here  is  a  case,  then, 
within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and  all  his 
qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for 
action.  The  Constitution  is  plainly,  dangerously, 
palpably,  and  deliberately  violated;  and  the 
states  must  interpose  their  own  authority  to 
arrest  the  law.  Let  us  suppose  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  to  express  this  same  opinion,  by  the 
voice  of  her  legislature.  That  would  be  very  im¬ 
posing;  but  what  then?  Is  the  voice  of  one  state 
conclusive?  It  so  happens  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  South  Carolina  resolves  that  the 
tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  reverse.  They 
hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly  proper  and 
strictly  constitutional.  And  now,  sir,  how  does 
the  honorable  member  propose  to  deal  with  this 
case?  How  does  he  relieve  us  from  this  difficul¬ 
ty,  upon  any  principle  of  his?  His  construction 
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gets  us  into  it;  how  does  he  propose  to  get  us 
out? 

In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate 
usurpation;  Carolina,  therefore,  may  nullify  it, 
and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  both  clearly  constitutional  and  highly  expedi¬ 
ent;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And 
yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform 
laws,  and  under  a  Constitution  too,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that 
all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states.  Does 
not  this  approach  absurdity? 

There  must  be  a  power  to  settle  such  questions 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions, 
independent  of  either  of  the  states,  is  not  the 
whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand?  Are  we  not 
thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old 
Confederation? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and-twenty 
interpreters  of  constitutional  law,  each  with  a 
power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  au¬ 
thority  to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  constitu¬ 
tional  law  the  only  bond  of  their  union!  What 
is  such  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection 
during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  times,  during  feeling?  And  that  feeling,  too, 
not  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  established 
the  Constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  state 
governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses, 
having  premised  that  the  crisis  requires  "all  the 
concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  an  attitude  of 
open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  ad¬ 
vised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the 
constitutional  remedy,  the  conservative  power 
of  the  state,  which  the  South  Carolina  doctrines 
teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils,  real  or 
imaginary.  And  its  authors  further  say,  that, 
appealing  with  confidence  to  the  Constitution 
itself,  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming 
an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor  of  liber¬ 
ty.  But  what  sort  of  liberty?  The  liberty  of  es¬ 
tablishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of 
the  opinions  of  all  others;  the  liberty  of  judging 
and  of  deciding  exclusively  themselves,  in  a 
matter  in  which  others  have  as  much  right  to 
judge  and  decide  as  they;  the  liberty  of  placing 


their  own  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all 
others,  above  the  laws,  and  above  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  fair 
result  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the 
honorable  gentleman.  Or,  it  may  be  more  prop¬ 
erly  said,  it  is  identical  with  it  rather  than  a 
result  from  it. 

In  the  same  publication  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "Previously  to  our  Revolution,  when  the 
arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  did  our  Northern  brethren  meet 
with  a  braver  sympathy  than  that  which  sprung 
from  the  bosoms  of  Carolinians?  We  had  no 
extortion,  no  oppression,  no  collision  with  the 
king's  ministers,  no  navigation  interests  spring¬ 
ing  up,  in  envious  rivalry  of  England." 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South 
Carolina  no  collision  with  the  king's  ministers 
in  1775!  No  extortion!  No  oppression!  But,  sir, 
it  is  also  most  significant  language.  Does  any 
man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
penned?  Can  anyone  fail  to  see  that  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether,  at  this  time — that  is  to  say,  in 
1828 — South  Carolina  has  any  collision  with 
the  king's  ministers,  any  oppression,  or  extor¬ 
tion,  to  fear  from  England?  whether,  in  short, 
England  is  not  as  naturally  the  friend  of  South 
Carolina  as  New  England,  with  her  navigation 
interests  springing  up  in  envious  rivalry  of 
England? 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man 
in  South  Carolina,  in  1828,  should  thus  labor  to 
prove  that,  in  1775,  there  was  no  hostility,  no 
cause  of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and  Eng¬ 
land?  That  she  had  no  occasion,  in  reference  to 
her  own  interest,  or  from  a  regard  to  her  own 
welfare,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolutionary 
contest?  Can  anyone  account  for  the  expression 
of  such  strange  sentiments,  and  their  circulation 
through  the  state,  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
the  object  to  be  what  I  have  already  intimated, 
to  raise  the  question,  if  they  had  no  " collision " 
(mark  the  expression)  with  the  ministers  of 
King  George  the  Third,  in  1775,  what  collision 
have  they,  in  1828,  with  the  ministers  of  King 
George  the  Fourth?  What  is  there  now  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  to  separate  Carolina 
from  Old,  more,  or  rather,  than  from  New 
England? 
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Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  I  need  not 
refer  to  them;  they  go  no  farther  than  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  himself  has  gone,  and  I  hope 
not  so  far.  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  de¬ 
bating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this 
subject  is,  that  at  no  time,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  New  England,  or  any  state  in 
New  England,  or  any  respectable  body  of  per¬ 
sons  in  New  England,  or  any  public  man  of 
standing  in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can 
find  none,  to  support  his  own  opinions  by  New 
England  authority.  New  England  has  studied 
the  Constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under 
other  teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  with  other  re¬ 
gards,  and  deems  more  highly  and  reverently 
both  of  its  just  authority  and  its  utility  and  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  history  of  her  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings  may  be  traced.  The  ephemeral  effusions  of 
temporary  bodies,  called  together  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion,  may  be  hunted  up;  they 
have  been  hunted  up.  The  opinions  and  votes 
of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may 
be  explored.  It  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina 
doctrine  can  derive  from  her  neither  counte¬ 
nance  nor  support.  She  rejects  it  now;  she 
always  did  reject  it;  and  till  she  loses  her 
senses,  she  always  will  reject  it.  The  honorable 
member  has  referred  to  expressions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this  place,  by 
an  honorable  and  venerable  gentleman,28  now 
favoring  us  with  his  presence.  He  quotes  that 
distinguished  senator  as  saying,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitution¬ 
al,  and  that  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  people 
were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  That,  sir,  is  perfect¬ 
ly  constitutional  language.  An  unconstitutional 
law  is  not  binding;  but  then  it  does  not  rest  with  a 
resolution  or  a  law  of  a  state  legislature  to  decide  whether 
an  act  of  Congress  be  or  be  not  constitutional.  An  un¬ 
constitutional  act  of  Congress  would  not  bind 
the  people  of  this  District,  although  they  have 
no  legislature  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and. 


28  James  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut  (1754-1832)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1796-1810. 


on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  Con¬ 
gress  does  bind  the  citizens  of  every  state,  al¬ 
though  all  their  legislatures  should  undertake  to 
annul  it  by  act  or  resolution.  The  venerable 
Connecticut  senator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
of  sound  principles  and  enlarged  knowledge;  a 
statesman  practised  and  experienced,  bred  in 
the  company  of  Washington,  and  holding  just 
views  upon  the  nature  of  our  governments.  He 
believed  the  embargo  unconstitutional,  and  so 
did  others;  but  what  then?  Who  did  he  suppose 
was  to  decide  that  question?  The  state  legisla¬ 
tures?  Certainly  not.  No  such  sentiment  ever 
escaped  his  lips. 

Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this  New  England  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  embargo  laws;  let  us  trace  it,  till 
we  discern  the  principle  which  controlled  and 
governed  New  England  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall  then  see 
what  similarity  there  is  between  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  of  constitutional  opinions,  and  this 
modem  Carolina  school.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single  individ¬ 
ual  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine;  that  is,  the 
right  of  state  interference  to  arrest  the  laws  of 
the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition  shows  the 
sentiment  of  the  legislature.  It  met  no  favor. 
The  opinions  of  Massachusetts  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  had  been  expressed  in  1798,  in 
answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and  she 
did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend  them  to  the 
times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed,  as  she 
felt  herself  to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her  integrity 
to  the  Union.  The  gentleman  may  find  in  her 
proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  measures  of  government,  and  great 
and  deep  dislike  to  the  embargo;  all  this  makes 
the  case  so  much  the  stronger  for  her;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  dissatisfaction  and  dislike, 
she  still  claimed  no  right  to  sever  the  bonds  of 
the  Union.  There  was  heat,  and  there  was  anger 
in  her  political  feeling.  Be  it  so;  but  neither  her 
heat  nor  her  anger  betrayed  her  into  infidelity 
to  the  government.  The  gentleman  labors  to 
prove  that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much  as 
South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tariff,  and  expressed 
her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so;  but  did  she 
propose  the  Carolina  remedy?  did  she  threaten 
to  interfere,  by  state  authority,  to  annul  the 
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laws  of  the  Union?  That  is  the  question  for  the 
gentleman's  consideration. 

“Who  is  to  judge  between  the  people  and  the 
GOVERNMENT?" 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  New  England  conscientiously  believed  the 
embargo  law  of  1807  unconstitutional;  as  con¬ 
scientiously,  certainly,  as  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tariff.  They 
reasoned  thus:  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
commerce;  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  stopping 
all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The 
law  is  perpetual;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in 
point  of  time,  and  must  of  course  continue  until 
it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law.  It  is  as 
perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against  treason 
or  murder.  Now,  is  this  regulating  commerce,  or 
destroying  it?  Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving 
the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or 
is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether?  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  a  majority  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  very  case  required  by  the  gentleman 
to  justify  state  interference  had  then  arisen. 
Massachusetts  believed  this  law  to  be  “a  delib¬ 
erate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a 
power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution."  Delib¬ 
erate  it  was,  for  it  was  long  continued;  palpable 
she  thought  it,  as  no  words  in  the  Constitution 
gave  the  power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her 
opinion  most  violent,  raised  it;  dangerous  it 
was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  most 
important  interests.  Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina 
case.  How  did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it?  It 
was,  as  she  thought,  a  plain,  manifest,  palpable 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  brought 
ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of  families,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  were 
beggared  by  it.  While  she  saw  and  felt  all  this, 
she  saw  and  felt  also,  that,  as  a  measure  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  it  was  perfectly  futile;  that  the 
country  was  no  way  benefited  by  that  which 
caused  so  much  individual  distress;  that  it  was 
efficient  only  for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all 
that  evil  inflicted  on  ourselves.  In  such  a  case, 
under  such  circumstances,  how  did  Massachu¬ 
setts  demean  herself?  Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she 
memorialized,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  not  exactly  "with  the  concen¬ 


trated  energy  of  passion,"  but  with  her  own 
strong  sense,  and  the  energy  of  sober  convic¬ 
tion.  But  she  did  not  interpose  the  arm  of  her 
own  power  to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  em¬ 
bargo.  Far  from  it.  Her  principles  bound  her  to 
two  things;  and  she  followed  her  principles, 
lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  submit  to  every 
constitutional  law  of  Congress,  and  secondly,  if 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  law  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  to  refer  that  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
proper  tribunals.  The  first  principle  is  vain  and 
ineffectual  without  the  second.  A  majority  of 
us  in  New  England  believed  the  embargo  law 
unconstitutional;  but  the  great  question  was, 
and  always  will  be  in  such  cases,  who  is  to 
decide  this?  Who  is  to  judge  between  the 
people  and  the  government?  And,  sir,  it  is  quite 
plain,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  on  the  government  itself,  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  its  appropriate  department,  and  under 
its  own  responsibility  to  the  people,  this  power 
of  deciding  ultimately  and  conclusively  upon 
the  just  extent  of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had 
not  been  done,  we  should  not  have  advanced  a 
single  step  beyond  the  old  Confederation. 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law 
was  unconstitutional,  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion,  (it 
was  a  matter  they  did  doubt  upon)  that  the 
question,  after  all,  must  be  decided  by  the  judi¬ 
cial  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Before  those 
tribunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the  question. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had  given 
bonds  to  millions  in  amount,  and  which  were 
alleged  to  be  forfeited.  They  suffered  the  bonds 
to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the  question.  In  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes,  they 
went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and 
solemn  argument;  and  he  who  espoused  their 
cause,  and  stood  up  for  them  against  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  the  Embargo  Act,  was  none  other  than 
that  great  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman  has 
made  honorable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter.29  He 
was  then,  sir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  maturity  of  his  strength.  He  had  retired 
from  long  and  distinguished  public  service  here, 
to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  professional  duties. 


29  Samuel  Dexter  (1761-1816)  served  in  the  Senate,  1799—1800. 
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carrying  with  him  all  that  enlargement  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  all  the  new  strength  and  force,  which 
an  acquaintance  with  the  more  general  subjects 
discussed  in  the  national  councils  is  capable  of 
adding  to  professional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of 
true  greatness  and  comprehension.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He  had 
studied  the  Constitution,  when  he  filled  public 
station,  that  he  might  defend  it;  he  had  exam¬ 
ined  its  principles  that  he  might  maintain  them. 
More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any 
man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  union  of  the  states.  His  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction.  A 
question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all 
subjects,  that  one  which  was  best  suited  to  his 
talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  technicality, 
and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule,  such  a  question 
gave  opportunity  for  that  deep  and  clear  analy¬ 
sis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle,  which  so 
much  distinguished  his  higher  efforts.  His  very 
statement  was  argument;  his  inference  seemed 
demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his  own  con¬ 
viction  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One  was 
convinced,  and  believed,  and  assented,  because 
it  was  gratifying,  delightful,  to  think,  and  feel, 
and  believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of  such 
evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
argued  the  New  England  cause.  He  put  into  his 
effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as  all  the  powers 
of  his  understanding;  for  he  had  avowed,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  his  entire  concurrence  with 
his  neighbors  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He 
argued  the  cause;  it  was  lost,  and  New  England 
submitted.  The  established  tribunals  pro¬ 
nounced  the  law  constitutional,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  acquiesced.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina?  According  to  him,  instead  of 
referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we  should 
have  broken  up  the  embargo  by  laws  of  our 
own;  we  should  have  repealed  it,  quoad  New 
England;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and  op¬ 
pressive  case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  embargo  un¬ 
constitutional;  but  still  that  was  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  who  was  to  decide  it?  We  thought  it  a 
clear  case;  but,  nevertheless,  we  did  not  take 
the  law  into  our  own  hands,  because  we  did 
not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  nor  to 


break  up  the  Union;  for  I  maintain,  that  be¬ 
tween  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  consti¬ 
tuted  tribunals,  and  revolution,  or  disunion, 
there  is  no  middle  ground;  there  is  no  ambigu¬ 
ous  condition,  half  allegiance  and  half  rebellion. 
And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile  it  is,  to 
admit  the  right  of  state  interference,  and  then 
attempt  to  save  it  from  the  character  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  resistance,  by  adding  terms  of  qualification 
to  the  causes  and  occasions,  leaving  all  these 
qualifications,  like  the  case  itself,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  state  governments.  It  must  be  a  clear 
case,  it  is  said,  a  deliberate  case,  a  palpable  case, 
a  dangerous  case.  But  then  the  state  is  still  left 
at  liberty  to  decide  for  herself  what  is  clear, 
what  is  deliberate,  what  is  palpable,  what  is 
dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail 
anything? 

Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that 
the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear 
very  clear,  and  very  palpable,  to  those  who  re¬ 
spectively  espouse  them;  and  both  sides  usually 
grow  clearer  as  the  controversy  advances.  South 
Carolina  sees  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff; 
she  sees  oppression  there  also,  and  she  sees 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less 
sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees  no  such 
thing  in  it;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional,  all 
useful,  all  safe.  The  faith  of  South  Carolina  is 
strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she  now  not 
only  sees,  but  resolves,  that  the  tariff  is  palpably 
unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  dangerous; 
but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  equally  willing  to  strengthen  her  own 
faith  by  a  confident  asseveration,  resolves,  also, 
and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of  South 
Carolina,  a  plain,  downright,  Pennsylvania  neg¬ 
ative.  South  Carolina,  to  show  the  strength  and 
unity  of  her  opinion,  brings  her  assembly  to  a 
unanimity,  within  seven  voices;  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  any  more  than 
in  others,  reduces  her  dissentient  fraction  to  a 
single  vote.  Now,  sir,  again,  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man,  What  is  to  be  done?  Are  these  states  both 
right?  Is  he  bound  to  consider  them  both  right? 
If  not,  which  is  in  the  wrong?  or  rather,  which 
has  the  best  right  to  decide?  And  if  he,  and  if  I, 
are  not  to  know  what  the  Constitution  means, 
and  what  it  is,  till  those  two  state  legislatures, 
and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its 
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construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to,  when  we 
have  sworn  to  maintain  it?  I  was  forcibly 
struck,  sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the  gentleman 
went  on  in  his  speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  s  resolutions,  to  prove  that  a  state  may 
interfere,  in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted.  The 
honorable  member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be 
such  an  exercise  of  power;  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  state 
may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now 
it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Madison 
deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  constitutional. 
Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in 
his  judgment,  no  violation  at  all.  So  that,  while 
they  use  his  authority  for  a  hypothetical  case, 
they  reject  it  in  the  very  case  before  them.  All 
this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent  futility,  I  had 
almost  used  a  stronger  word,  of  conceding  this 
power  of  interference  to  the  state,  and  then  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing 
qualifications  of  which  the  states  themselves 
are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true;  either 
the  laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  discretion 
and  beyond  the  control  of  the  states;  or  else  we 
have  no  constitution  of  general  government, 
and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the 
Confederation. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's 
doctrine  had  been  received  and  acted  upon  in 
New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and 
nonintercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now 
have  been  here.  The  government  would  very 
likely  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  exist¬ 
ed  under  those  laws;  no  states  can  ever  enter¬ 
tain  a  clearer  conviction  than  the  New  England 
states  then  entertained;  and  if  they  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion, 
as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honorable  member 
espouses,  this  Union  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  principles  to 
that  case;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth  and  declare, 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  England  states 
would  have  been  justified  in  interfering  to 
break  up  the  embargo  system  under  the  consci¬ 
entious  opinions  which  they  held  upon  it?  Had 
they  a  right  to  annul  that  law?  Does  he  admit 
or  deny?  If  what  is  thought  palpably  unconsti¬ 


tutional  in  South  Carolina  justifies  that  state  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me 
whether  that  which  was  thought  palpably  un¬ 
constitutional  also  in  Massachusetts  would  have 
justified  her  in  doing  the  same  thing.  Sir,  I  deny 
the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  the  Constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man 
of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  warmest  times,  or  could  maintain  himself 
upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

"The  Virginia  resolutions  of  179s" 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  understood 
by  those  who  passed  them.  Their  language  is 
not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  a  dangerous  power  not  granted 
to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the  right,  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  to  interfere  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  interpretation.  It  may  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  states  may  interfere  by  complaint 
and  remonstrance,  or  by  proposing  to  the 
people  an  alteration  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable.  Or  it 
may  be  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the 
general  right  of  revolution,  as  against  all  gov¬ 
ernments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression. 
This  no  one  doubts,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
all  that  he  who  framed  the  resolutions  could 
have  meant  by  it;  for  I  shall  not  readily  believe 
that  he  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  state,  under 
the  Constitution  and  in  conformity  with  it, 
could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion  of 
its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear  and  pal¬ 
pable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  operate  on  herself, 
by  her  own  legislative  power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this 
supposed  right  of  the  states  derived?  Where  do 
they  find  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  Union?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion  founded 
in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of 
the  origin  of  this  government,  and  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  government,  erected  by  the  people;  those 
who  administer  it,  responsible  to  the  people; 
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and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modi¬ 
fied,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be. 
It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  from 
the  people,  as  the  state  governments.  It  is  cre¬ 
ated  for  one  purpose;  the  state  governments  for 
another.  It  has  its  own  powers;  they  have 
theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority  with  them  to 
arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Congress,  than 
with  Congress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their 
laws.  We  are  here  to  administer  a  Constitution 
emanating  immediately  from  the  people,  and 
trusted  by  them  to  our  administration.  It  is  not 
the  creature  of  the  state  governments.  It  is  of 
no  moment  to  the  argument,  that  certain  acts  of 
the  state  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our 
seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their 
original  state  powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  people,  by 
the  Constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on  the 
state  legislatures;  and  which  they  might  have 
left  to  be  performed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen 
fit.  So  they  have  left  the  choice  of  president 
with  electors;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the 
proposition  that  this  whole  government,  presi¬ 
dent,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its  pop¬ 
ular  character.  The  governor  of  a  state  (in  some 
of  the  states)  is  chosen,  not  directly  by  the 
people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  governor.  Is  the 
government  of  the  state,  on  that  account,  not  a 
popular  government?  This  government,  sir,  is 
the  independent  offspring  of  the  popular  will.  It 
is  not  the  creature  of  state  legislatures;  nay, 
more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the 
people  brought  it  into  existence,  established  it, 
and  have  hitherto  supported  it,  for  the  very 
purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing  certain 
salutary  restraints  on  state  sovereignties.  The 
states  cannot  now  make  war;  they  cannot  con¬ 
tract  alliances;  they  cannot  make,  each  for  itself, 
separate  regulations  of  commerce;  they  cannot 
lay  imposts;  they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this 
Constitution,  sir,  be  the  creature  of  state  legis¬ 
latures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  obtained 
a  strange  control  over  the  volitions  of  its 
creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  govern¬ 
ment.  They  gave  it  a  Constitution,  and  in  that 


Constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a 
limited  government.  They  have  defined  its  au¬ 
thority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise 
of  such  powers  as  are  granted;  and  all  others, 
they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the 
people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If 
they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished  but 
half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear, 
as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no  limitation  so 
precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who, 
then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  people? 
Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be 
supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful?  With 
whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  powers  of  the  government?  Sir, 
they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  manner. 
They  have  left  it  with  the  government  itself,  in 
its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end, 
the  main  design,  for  which  the  whole  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a 
government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act 
through  state  agency,  or  depend  on  state  opin¬ 
ion  and  state  discretion.  The  people  had  had 
quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  government  under 
the  Confederation.  Under  that  system,  the  legal 
action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals,  be¬ 
longed  exclusively  to  the  states.  Congress  could 
only  recommend;  their  acts  were  not  of  binding 
force,  till  the  states  had  adopted  and  sanctioned 
them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still?  Are  we  yet 
at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion  and  state  con¬ 
struction?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our 
attempt  to  maintain  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  sit. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  the  final  decision 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in 
the  Constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode 
and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  There  are  in  the  Constitution  grants 
of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrictions  on  these 
powers.  There  are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the 
states.  Some  authority  must,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to 
fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these 
grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and 


established  that  authority.  How  has  it  accom¬ 
plished  this  great  and  essential  end?  By  declar¬ 
ing,  sir,  that  "the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  he  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  " 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so  will  it. 
No  state  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  of  the 
United  States  passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  But 
who  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference? 
To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal?  This,  sir,  the 
Constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring, 
" that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. " 
These  two  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground. 
They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch! 
With  these  it  is  a  government;  without  them  it 
is  a  confederation.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear 
and  express  provisions.  Congress  established,  at 
its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode 
for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bring¬ 
ing  all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir, 
became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of 
self-protection;  and  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  now  among  things 
which  are  past.  Having  constituted  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  declared  its  powers,  the  people  have 
further  said,  that,  since  somebody  must  decide 
on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  government 
shall  itself  decide;  subject,  always,  like  other 
popular  governments,  to  its  responsibility  to  the 
people.  And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a 
state  legislature  acquires  any  power  to  inter¬ 
fere?  Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say 
to  the  people,  "We,  who  are  your  agents  and 
servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to 
decide,  that  your  other  agents  and  servants,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have  tran¬ 
scended  the  authority  you  gave  them!"  The 
reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  impertinent,  "Who 
made  you  a  judge  over  another's  servants?  To 
their  own  masters  they  stand  or  fall." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legislatures  al¬ 
together.  It  cannot  stand  the  test  of  examina¬ 
tion.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that,  in  an  extreme 
case,  a  state  government  might  protect  the 


people  from  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in  such 
a  case,  the  people  might  protect  themselves, 
without  the  aid  of  the  state  governments.  Such 
a  case  warrants  revolution.  It  must  make,  when 
it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a 
state  legislature  cannot  alter  the  case,  nor  make 
resistance  any  more  lawful.  In  maintaining 
these  sentiments,  sir,  I  am  but  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what  they  have  de¬ 
clared,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare  it. 
They  have  chosen  to  repose  this  power  in  the 
general  government,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
support  it,  like  other  constitutional  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  the  competen¬ 
cy  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  state,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  my  constitutional  duty;  or  to  settle,  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  laws 
of  Congress,  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline 
her  umpirage.  I  have  not  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  according  to  her  construction  of  its 
clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my  oath  of 
office  or  otherwise,  to  come  under  any  respon¬ 
sibility,  except  to  the  people,  and  those  whom 
they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question, 
whether  laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  conform 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if 
we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could 
anything  have  been  more  preposterous,  than  to 
make  a  government  for  the  whole  Union,  and 
yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  to  thirteen  or  twenty-four  inter¬ 
pretations?  Instead  of  one  tribunal,  established 
by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  decide 
for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be  left  to 
four-and-twenty  popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty 
to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect 
the  decisions  of  others;  and  each  at  liberty,  too, 
to  give  a  new  construction  on  every  new  elec¬ 
tion  of  its  own  members?  Would  anything, 
with  such  a  principle  in  it,  or  rather  with  such  a 
destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called  a 
government?  No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denomi¬ 
nated  a  Constitution.  It  should  be  called,  rather, 
a  collection  of  topics  for  everlasting  controver¬ 
sy;  heads  of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people.  It 
would  not  be  a  government.  It  would  not  be 
adequate  to  any  practical  good,  or  fit  for  any 
country  to  live  under. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood,  allow  me  to  repeat  again,  in  the  fullest 
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manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  government  of  strictly  limited 
powers;  of  enumerated,  specified,  and  particu¬ 
larized  powers;  and  that  whatsoever  is  not 
granted,  is  withheld.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  and  however  the  grant  of  powers  may  be 
expressed,  its  limit  and  extent  may  yet,  in  some 
cases,  admit  of  doubt;  and  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  good  for  nothing,  it  would  be 
incapable  of  long  existing,  if  some  mode  had 
not  been  provided  in  which  those  doubts,  as 
they  should  arise,  might  be  peaceably,  but  au¬ 
thoritatively,  solved. 

These  doctrines  lead  to  disunion 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman's  doctrine  a  little  into  its  prac¬ 
tical  application.  Let  us  look  at  his  probable 
modus  operandi.  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an  inge¬ 
nious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  I 
wish  to  be  informed  how  this  state  interference 
is  to  be  put  in  practice,  without  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will  take  the  ex¬ 
isting  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South  Carolina  is 
said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion  upon  it.  If  we 
do  not  repeal  it  (as  we  probably  shall  not),  she 
will  then  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy  of  her 
doctrine.  She  will,  we  must  suppose,  pass  a  law 
of  her  legislature,  declaring  the  several  acts  of 
Congress,  usually  called  the  tariff  laws,  null  and 
void,  so  far  as  they  respect  South  Carolina,  or 
the  citizens  thereof.  So  far,  all  is  a  paper  trans¬ 
action,  and  easy  enough.  But  the  collector  at 
Charleston  is  collecting  the  duties  imposed  by 
these  tariff  laws.  He,  therefore,  must  be 
stopped.  The  collector  will  seize  the  goods  if 
the  tariff  duties  are  not  paid.  The  state  authori¬ 
ties  will  undertake  their  rescue,  the  marshal, 
with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the  collector's  aid, 
and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  of  the 
state  will  be  called  out  to  sustain  the  nullifying 
act.  They  will  march,  sir,  under  a  very  gallant 
leader;  for  I  believe  the  honorable  member  him¬ 
self  commands  the  militia  of  that  part  of  the 
state.  He  will  raise  the  NULLIFYING  ACT  on 
his  standard,  and  spread  it  out  as  his  banner!  It 
will  have  a  preamble,  setting  forth,  that  the 
tariff  laws  are  palpable,  deliberate,  and  danger¬ 


ous  violations  of  the  Constitution!  He  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  with  this  banner  flying,  to  the  custom¬ 
house  in  Charleston, 

All  the  while, 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds. 

Arrived  at  the  customhouse,  he  will  tell  the  col¬ 
lector  that  he  must  collect  no  more  duties  under 
any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This  he  will  be  some¬ 
what  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave 
countenance,  considering  what  hand  South 
Carolina  herself  had  in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir, 
the  collector  would  not,  probably,  desist,  at  his 
bidding.  He  would  show  him  the  law  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  treasury  instruction,  and  his  own  oath 
of  office.  He  would  say,  he  should  perform  his 
duty,  come  what  come  might. 

Here  would  ensue  a  pause;  for  they  say  that 
a  certain  stillness  precedes  the  tempest.  The 
trumpeter  would  hold  his  breath  awhile,  and 
before  all  this  military  array  should  fall  on  the 
customhouse,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very 
probable  some  of  those  composing  it  would  re¬ 
quest  of  their  gallant  commander  in  chief  to  be 
informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of  law;  for  they 
have,  doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions 
as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.  They  know  he  has  read  Blackstone  30  and 
the  Constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne31  and 
Vauban.32  They  would  ask  him,  therefore, 
something  concerning  their  rights  in  this  matter. 
They  would  inquire,  whether  it  was  not  some¬ 
what  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  their  of¬ 
fence,  they  would  wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by 
military  force  and  array,  resisted  the  execution 
in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law  was  consti¬ 
tutional?  He  would  answer,  of  course,  treason. 
No  lawyer  could  give  any  other  answer.  John 
Fries,33  he  would  tell  them,  had  learned  that, 
some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do 


30  Sir  William  Blackstone  (1723-1780)  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England. 

31  Henri  de  La  Tour  d' Auvergne,  vicomte  de  Turenne  (1611-1675), 
a  soldier  who  commanded  the  French  armies. 

32  Sebastien  de  Vauban  (1633-1707),  a  French  military  engineer 
who  wrote  about  sieges  and  fortifications. 

33  John  Fries  (1750-1818)  led  an  uprising  in  Pennsylvania  against 
a  federal  property  tax  in  1798.  He  was  convicted  of  treason  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  but  was  pardoned  by  President  John  Adams. 
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you  propose  to  defend  us?  We  are  not  afraid  of 
bullets,  but  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  people 
off  that  we  do  not  much  relish.  How  do  you 
propose  to  defend  us?  "Look  at  my  floating 
banner,"  he  would  reply;  "see  there  the  nullify¬ 
ing  law !"  Is  it  your  opinion,  gallant  commander, 
they  would  then  say,  that,  if  we  should  be  in¬ 
dicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of 
yours  would  make  a  good  plea  in  bar?  "South 
Carolina  is  a  sovereign  state,"  he  would  reply. 
That  is  true;  but  would  the  judge  admit  our 
plea?  "These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat,  "are 
unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately,  danger¬ 
ously."  That  may  all  be  so;  but  if  the  tribunal 
should  not  happen  to  be  of  that  opinion,  shall 
we  swing  for  it?  We  are  ready  to  die  for  our 
country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  business, 
this  dying  without  touching  the  ground!  After 
all,  that  is  a  sort  of  hemp  tax  worse  than  any 
part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  be  in  a  dilemma,  like  that  of  another 
great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  before  him 
which  he  could  not  untie.  He  must  cut  it  with 
his  sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers, 
"Defend  yourselves  with  your  bayonets";  and 
this  is  war — civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and 
force,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  remedy 
for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional  laws  which 
the  gentleman  contends  for.  It  must  happen  in 
the  very  first  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not 
this  the  plain  result?  To  resist  by  force  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  law,  generally,  is  treason.  Can  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of  the 
indulgence  of  a  state  to  commit  treason?  The 
common  saying,  that  a  state  cannot  commit 
treason  herself,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Can 
she  authorize  others  to  do  it?  If  John  Fries  had 
produced  an  act  of  Pennsylvania,  annulling  the 
law  of  Congress,  would  it  have  helped  his  case? 
Talk  about  it  as  we  will,  these  doctrines  go  the 
length  of  revolution.  They  are  incompatible 
with  any  peaceable  administration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  lead  directly  to  disunion  and 
civil  commotion;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  at 
their  commencement,  when  they  are  first  found 
to  be  maintained  by  respectable  men,  and  in  a 
tangible  form,  I  enter  my  public  protest  against 
them  all. 


The  honorable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this 
government  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  own  powers,  whether  that  right  of  judging 
be  in  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  equally 
subverts  state  sovereignty.  This  the  gentleman 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  although  he  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  right  of  judging,  in  this  matter,  if 
left  to  the  exercise  of  state  legislatures,  has  any 
tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of  the 
Union.  The  gentleman's  opinion  may  be,  that 
the  right  ought  not  to  have  been  lodged  with  the 
general  government;  he  may  like  better  such  a 
constitution  as  we  should  have  under  the  right 
of  state  interference;  but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me 
on  the  plain  matter  of  fact.  I  ask  him  to  meet 
me  on  the  Constitution  itself.  I  ask  him  if  the 
power  is  not  found  there,  clearly  and  visibly 
found  there? 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  are  the 
grounds  of  it?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  unalter¬ 
able.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form  no 
longer  than  the  people  who  established  it  shall 
choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudicious  or 
inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  of  power 
between  the  state  governments  and  the  general 
government,  they  can  alter  that  distribution  at 
will. 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  national  Consti¬ 
tution,  either  by  original  provision  or  subse¬ 
quent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any 
construction,  unacceptable  to  them,  be  estab¬ 
lished,  so  as  to  become  practically  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their  own 
sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  choose 
to  maintain  it  as  it  is,  while  they  are  satisfied 
with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it,  who  has  given, 
or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legislatures  a  right 
to  alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construction, 
or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  themselves.  They  imagine  there  is  no 
safety  for  them,  any  longer  than  they  are  under 
the  close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures. 
Sir,  the  people  have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in 
regard  to  the  general  Constitution,  to  these 
hands.  They  have  required  other  security,  and 
taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust 
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themselves,  first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  to  such  construction  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  themselves,  in  doubtful  cases,  should 
put  on  their  own  powers,  under  their  oaths  of 
office,  and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to 
them;  just  as  the  people  of  a  state  trust  their 
own  state  governments  with  a  similar  power. 
Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the 
efficacy  of  frequent  elections,  and  in  their  own 
power  to  remove  their  own  servants  and  agents 
whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  re¬ 
posed  trust  in  the  judicial  power,  which,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they  have 
made  as  respectable,  as  disinterested,  and  as  in¬ 
dependent  as  was  practicable.  Fourthly,  they 
have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or 
high  expediency,  on  their  known  and  admitted 
power  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution, 
peaceably  and  quietly,  whenever  experience 
shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfections.  And, 
finally,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  at 
no  time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  au¬ 
thorized  any  state  legislature  to  construe  or  in¬ 
terpret  their  high  instrument  of  government; 
much  less,  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to 
arrest  its  course  and  operation. 

“The  people  have  preserved  .  .  .  their  .  .  . 

Constitution" 

If,  sir,  the  people  in  these  respects  had  done 
otherwise  than  they  have  done,  their  constitu¬ 
tion  could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor 
would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And  if  its 
plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and 
these  new  doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will 
become  as  feeble  and  helpless  a  being  as  its  en¬ 
emies,  whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  state  but  as  a 
poor  dependent  on  state  permission.  It  must 
borrow  leave  to  be;  and  will  be,  no  longer  than 
state  pleasure,  or  state  discretion,  sees  fit  to 
grant  the  indulgence,  and  to  prolong  its  poor 
existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are 
hopes  also.  The  people  have  preserved  this, 
their  own  chosen  Constitution,  for  forty  years, 
and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
renown  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally 


strongly  attached  to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct 
assault,  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined, 
NULLIFIED,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those 
who  shall  succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously 
and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two  great  branches 
of  our  public  trust,  faithfully  to  preserve,  and 
wisely  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons 
of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of 
having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  pre¬ 
vious  deliberation,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  so  grave  and  important  a  subject.  But 
it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I 
have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance 
of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot,  even 
now,  persuade  myself  to  relinquish  it,  without 
expressing  once  more  my  deep  conviction,  that 
since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  Union  of 
the  states,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public  happiness.  I  profess,  sir, 
in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal 
Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at 
home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity 
abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of 
our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by 
the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school 
of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities 
of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and 
ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the 
dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life. 
Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with 
fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and 
although  our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider 
and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther 
and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection 
or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious 
fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal 
happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look 
beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden 
in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly 
weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when 
the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken 
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asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether, 
with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  abyss  below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a 
safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent 
on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  may  be  best 
preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  when  it  should  be  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts,  we 
have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread 
out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond 
that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant 
that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not 
rise!  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be 
opened  what  lies  behind!  When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in 
heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the 
broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glo¬ 


rious  Union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let 
their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather 
behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic, 
now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth, 
still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  inter¬ 
rogatory  as  "What  is  all  this  worth?"  nor  those 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty  first 
and  Union  afterwards";  but  everywhere,  spread 
all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on 
all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 
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Henry  Clay 
The  American  System 

February  2,  3,  and  6,  1832 

From  the  nation's  earliest  days.  Congress  has  struggled  with  the  fundamental  issue  of 
the  national  government's  proper  role  in  fostering  economic  development.  Henry  Clay's 
"American  System,"  devised  in  the  burst  of  nationalism  that  followed  the  War  of  1812, 
remains  one  of  the  most  historically  significant  examples  of  a  government-sponsored 
program  to  harmonize  and  balance  the  nation's  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry.  This 
"System"  consisted  of  three  mutually  reenforcing  parts:  a  tariff  to  protect  and  promote 
American  industry;  a  national  bank  to  foster  commerce;  and  federal  subsidies  for  roads, 
canals,  and  other  "internal  improvements"  to  develop  profitable  markets  for  agriculture. 
Funds  for  these  subsidies  would  be  obtained  from  tariffs  and  sales  of  public  lands.  Clay 
argued  that  a  vigorously  maintained  system  of  sectional  economic  interdependence 
would  eliminate  the  chance  of  renewed  subservience  to  the  free-trade,  laissez-faire  "Brit¬ 
ish  System."  In  the  years  from  1816  to  1828,  Congress  enacted  programs  supporting  each 
of  the  American  System's  major  elements.  After  the  1829  inauguration  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson's  administration,  with  its  emphasis  on  a  limited  role  for  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  sectional  autonomy,  the  American  System  became  the  focus  of  anti-Jackson 
opposition  that  coalesced  into  the  new  Whig  party  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay. 

Henry  Clay  has  been  aptly  labeled  "the  most  influential  member"  1  of  the  Senate 
during  its  golden  age  of  the  1830's  and  1840's.  His  personal  magnetism — his  passionate, 
charming,  and  ingratiating  manner — made  Clay  one  of  America's  best-loved  politicians; 
but  his  consuming  ambition  for  the  presidency  led  him  to  compromise  his  principles  in  a 
series  of  major  blunders  that  frustrated  those  public  figures  and  private  citizens  who 
sought  his  forceful  leadership.  One  biographer  concluded  that  "there  was  a  serious 
statesman  in  him  along  with  the  gamester-politician;  behind  his  never-ending  series  of 
plausible  expedients  there  was  a  consistency  of  purpose.  .  .  .  Clay  has  been  overrated  as 
a  politician  and  underrated  as  a  statesman."  2 

The  Kentuckian  took  his  first  Senate  oath  of  office  in  1806  at  age  twenty-nine,  despite 
being  three  months  under  the  constitutionally  required  age  for  membership.  Filling  out 
an  unexpired  term,  he  served  less  than  three  months,  and  in  January  1810  he  returned 
for  another  brief  period.  Moving  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1811,  Clay  was 
chosen  Speaker  on  his  first  day  in  that  body,  a  post  he  held  intermittently  for  a  decade. 
He  served  as  secretary  of  state  in  John  Quincy  Adams'  administration,  and  following 
Andrew  Jackson's  1828  defeat  of  Adams,  Clay  returned  to  the  Senate  in  November  1831. 
Within  months,  the  National  Republican  party  nominated  Clay  to  oppose  Jackson  in  the 
1832  election. 

Clay's  move  to  the  Senate  in  1831  symbolized  the  increasing  prestige  of  the  upper 
chamber,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  the  principal  theater  for  the  nation's  intensifying 
legislative  battles. 

Early  in  1832,  as  the  Jackson  administration  moved  closer  to  paying  off  its  national 
debt.  Clay  recommended  abolishing  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  that  did  not  compete  with 
American  products.  This  would  have  obvious  political  appeal  to  the  purchasers  of  those 
goods  and  would  reduce  the  flow  of  revenue  into  the  treasury,  preventing  Jackson  from 
extinguishing  the  debt  in  time  to  take  credit  for  it  in  the  1832  election  campaign.  South¬ 
erners  who  hated  protective  tariffs  argued  that  Clay's  reductions  were  inadequate. 

By  1831,  the  Kentucky  senator  enjoyed  a  national  reputation  as  an  outstanding  orator. 
A  book  entitled  The  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay  had  appeared  four  years  earlier,  "the  first  such 
volume  to  be  published  in  the  United  States  and  [an  indication  of]  the  importance  par- 
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liamentary  eloquence  had  attained  in  the  nation's  life."  3  Clay's  oratorical  power,  unlike 
that  of  Webster,  lay  not  in  his  choice  of  words  or  extent  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  his 
style  of  delivery.  Raised  in  a  western  tradition  that  valued  oratory  for  its  entertainment 
rather  than  educational  value.  Clay  tailored  his  remarks  for  a  wide  audience,  filling  them 
with  popular  allusions  while  omitting  the  learned  quotations  that  other  classical  orators 
favored.4  Unlike  Calhoun,  who  delivered  scholarly  addresses  with  a  maximum  of  speed 
and  a  minimum  of  ornamentation.  Clay  adopted  a  deliberative  style  that  made  effective 
use  of  calculated  pauses,  well-timed  body  gestures,  and  simple  direct  arguments.  Carl 
Schurz,  who  served  in  the  Senate  in  the  1870's  with  those  who  had  known  Clay,  be¬ 
lieved  the  Kentuckian  possessed  "the  true  oratorical  temperament,  that  force  of  nervous 
exaltation  that  makes  the  orator  feel  himself,  and  appear  to  others,  a  superior  being,  and 
almost  irresistibly  transfuses  his  thoughts,  his  passions,  and  his  will  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  listener."  5 

On  February  2,  1832,  Clay  used  the  first  speech  of  his  Senate  career  to  launch  a  major 
attack  on  the  Jackson  administration.  This  three-day  speech,  entitled  "In  Defense  of  the 
American  System,"  focused  principally  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  protective  tar¬ 
iffs,  despite  complaints  of  such  southern  spokesmen  as  Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of 
South  Carolina  and  Vice  President  John  C.  Calhoun  that  they  would  ruin  the  region's 
economy. 

Historian  Merrill  Peterson  recently  reconstructed  the  image  Clay  conveyed  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  during  delivery  of  this  address.  "The  chamber  was  packed  to  hear  the  man  whose 
powers  of  persuasion — now  charming,  now  badgering;  now  beseeching,  now  deprecating; 
now  subdued,  now  vehement — were  legendary,  and  who,  if  he  did  not  command  assent 
by  the  strength  of  his  views,  won  it  with  his  captivating  manner  and  seductive  voice."  6 
Friends  and  foes  alike  admired  the  sound  of  Clay's  voice.  Another  scholar  concludes, 
"His  voice  was  a  magnificent  instrument  to  express  his  emotions  and  ideas,  remarkable 
clear,  at  times  'soft  as  a  lute'  and  other  times  'full  as  a  trumpet,'  beautifully  modulat¬ 
ed."  7  Clay's  modem  biographer,  Robert  Remini,  offers  this  cogent  evaluation  of  the 
American  System  address: 

Despite  its  frequent  histrionic  outbursts,  its  penchant  for  overkill,  its  wrongheaded¬ 
ness  about  southern  interests  and  concerns,  its  statistical  errors,  its  irrelevancies,  and 
its  overtly  insincere  courtesies  it  was  a  masterful  speech,  one  of  Clay's  more  trium¬ 
phant  efforts  at  influencing  the  minds  and  votes  of  his  colleagues.  It  buttressed  logical 
arguments  with  statistical  data,  all  compellingly  presented  with  humor,  grace,  passion, 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  here  and  there,  and  the  force  of  personality  and  language.8 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  117-21. 
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Peterson,  Merrill  D.  The  Great  Triumvirate:  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  New  York,  1987. 

Remini,  Robert  V.  Henry  Clay:  Statesman  for  the  Union.  New  York,  1991. 
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(In  the  Senate) 


In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  HAYNE]  2  though,  perhaps,  not  in  the 
sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I  agree 
with  him,  that  the  decision  on  the  system  of 
policy  embraced  in  this  debate  involves  the 
future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One 
way,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and 
general  distress,  general  bankruptcy,  and  na¬ 
tional  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any  part  of  the 
Union.  The  other,  the  existing  prosperity  will 
be  preserved  and  augmented,  and  the  nation 
will  continue  rapidly  to  advance  in  wealth, 
power,  and  greatness,  without  prejudice  to  any 
section  of  the  confederacy. 

Thus  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  here  as 
the  humble  but  zealous  advocate,  not  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  one  state,  or  seven  states  only,  but  of 
the  whole  Union.  And  never  before  have  I  felt 
more  intensely  the  overpowering  weight  of  that 
share  of  responsibility  which  belongs  to  me  in 
these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  I  had 
more  occasion  than  I  now  have,  to  lament  my 
want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  might  enable  me  to  unfold  to  this 
Senate,  and  to  illustrate  to  this  people,  great 
truths  intimately  connected  with  the  lasting 
welfare  of  my  country.  I  should,  indeed,  sink, 
overwhelmed  and  subdued,  beneath  the  appall¬ 
ing  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies  before  me, 
if  I  did  not  feel  myself  sustained  and  fortified 
by  a  thorough  consciousness  of  the  justness  of 
the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and  by  a  per¬ 
suasion,  I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it  has 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  22d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  pp.  257-95. 

2  Robert  Y.  Hayne  (1791-1839)  served  in  the  Senate,  1823-1832 
(See  Speech  No.  1). 


the  approbation  of  that  Providence  who  has  so 
often  smiled  upon  these  United  States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to 
present  to  the  other  house  of  Congress  an  un¬ 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress  per¬ 
vading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  its  frightful  features.  We  all  know 
that  the  people  were  then  oppressed  and  borne 
down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt;  that  the 
value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression;  that  ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices 
were  everywhere  made  of  real  estate;  that  stop 
laws  and  relief  laws  and  paper  money  were 
adopted  to  save  the  people  from  impending  de¬ 
struction;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue 
existed,  which  compelled  government  to  seize 
upon,  and  divert  from  its  legitimate  object,  the 
appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem 
the  national  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and 
navigation  were  threatened  with  a  complete  pa¬ 
ralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the 
most  widespread  dismay  and  desolation,  it 
would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years 
which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

"Existing  state  of  unparalleled  prosperity" 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation 
extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the 
country  improved,  our  people  fully  and  profit¬ 
ably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance  ex¬ 
hibiting  tranquility,  contentment,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  And,  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  we 
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have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people 
out  of  debt;  land  rising  slowly  in  value,  but  in  a 
secure  and  salutary  degree;  a  ready,  though  not 
extravagant  market  for  all  the  surplus  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds  browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten  thousand 
hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and  verdant 
grasses;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages 
springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment;  our 
exports  and  imports  increased  and  increasing; 
our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling 
and  fully  occupied;  the  rivers  of  our  interior 
animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  of  countless  steamboats;  the  currency 
sound  and  abundant;  the  public  debt  of  two 
wars  nearly  redeemed;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
public  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Con¬ 
gress,  not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to 
select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from 
the  impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to 
be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this 
people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of 
their  present  Constitution,  it  would  be  exactly 
that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  from  gloom  and  distress  to  brightness 
and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of 
American  legislation,  fostering  American  indus¬ 
try,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by 
foreign  legislation,  cherishing  foreign  industry. 
The  foes  of  the  American  System,  in  1824,  with 
great  boldness  and  confidence,  predicted,  1st. 
The  ruin  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  creation 
of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  HAYNE] 
I  believe,  thought  that  the  tariff  of  1824  would 
operate  a  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  large 
amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  2d.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  our  navigation.  3d.  The  desolation 
of  commercial  cities.  And  4th.  The  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and 
further  decline  in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  ex¬ 
ports.  Every  prediction  which  they  made  has 
failed — utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the 
public  revenue,  with  which  they  then  sought  to 
deter  us  from  the  adoption  of  the  American 
System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  subver¬ 
sion,  by  the  vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
produced  by  that  system.  Every  branch  of  our 


navigation  has  increased.  As  to  the  desolation 
of  our  cities,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the 
condition  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  of 
all  of  them,  the  great  northern  capital.  I  have  in 
my  hands  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  This 
value  is  canvassed,  contested,  scrutinized,  and 
adjudged,  by  the  proper  sworn  authorities.  It  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  full  credence.  During  the 
first  term,  commencing  with  1817,  and  ending 
in  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824, 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the 
first  year,  $57,799,435,  and,  after  various  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  intermediate  period,  it  settled 
down  at  $52,019,730,  exhibiting  a  decrease,  in 
seven  years  of  $5,779,705.  During  the  first  year 
of  1825,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  it  rose, 
and,  gradually  ascending  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  latter  period  of  seven  years,  it  finally,  in 
1831,  reached  the  astonishing  height  of 
$95,716,485!  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  this  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  effect 
of  foreign  commerce,  then  it  was  not  correctly  pre¬ 
dicted,  in  1824,  that  the  tariff  would  destroy 
foreign  commerce,  and  desolate  our  commercial 
cities.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  effect  of  in¬ 
ternal  trade,  then  internal  trade  cannot  be  justly 
chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed 
to  it.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  both 
principles,  the  domestic  industry  nourishing  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  foreign  commerce,  in 
turn,  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  No¬ 
where,  more  than  in  New  York,  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  principles  so  completely  developed. 
In  the  progress  of  my  argument  I  will  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  American  System,  and  show  that 
the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  of  its  foes,  in 
1824,  has  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  failure  of 
all  that  was  foretold  against  the  system,  it  is  a 
subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends,  that  all 
their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  ful¬ 
filled,  or  are  in  progress  of  fulfillment.  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in 
1824,  in  the  other  house,  in  support  of  the 
tariff,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask 
anyone,  who  could  now  command  the  courage 
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to  peruse  that  long  production,  what  principle 
there  laid  down  is  not  true?  what  prediction 
then  made  has  been  falsified  by  practical 
experience? 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  of  the  public  prosperi¬ 
ty,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of  the  period 
of  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
confidently  looked  to  as  presenting  a  suitable 
occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  evils  with 
which  the  system  is  alleged  to  be  fraught.  Not 
an  inattentive  observer  of  passing  events,  I  have 
been  aware  that,  among  those  who  were  most 
eagerly  pressing  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  and,  upon  that  ground,  were  opposing  ap¬ 
propriation  to  other  great  interests,  there  were 
some  who  cared  less  about  the  debt  than  the 
accomplishment  of  other  objects.  But  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  not  coupled  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  public  debt  with  the  destruction  of 
the  protection  of  their  industry,  against  foreign 
laws  and  foreign  industry.  They  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt  as  relief  from  a  burden,  and  not  as  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  curse.  If  it  is  to  be  attended  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  subversion  of  the  American 
system,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments 
and  our  productions  to  the  unguarded  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers, 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  bit¬ 
terest  of  curses.  Its  fruit  will  be  like  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 

With  loss  of  Eden. 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on 
principles  erroneous  in  theory,  pernicious  in 
practice — above  all,  if  it  be  unconstitutional,  as 
is  alleged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  it  suffered  to  remain.  But, 
before  we  sanction  this  sweeping  denunciation, 
let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude, 
its  ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the  high  au¬ 
thorities  which  have  sustained  it.  We  shall  see 
that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished  compara¬ 
tively  nothing,  after  having  achieved  their 
present  aim  of  breaking  down  our  iron  foun- 
deries,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  our  sugar  plantations.  The  destruc¬ 


tion  of  these  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  incalcula¬ 
ble  loss  to  the  whole  community.  But  their 
prostration  would  not  disfigure,  nor  produce 
greater  effect  upon  the  whole  system  of  protec¬ 
tion,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  Capitol  would 
occasion  to  the  magnificent  edifice,  which  they 
surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an  inter¬ 
est,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not 
embraced  by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and 
trade,  from  which  all  foreign  tonnage  is  abso¬ 
lutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the 
inconsiderable  exception  made  by  treaties  of 
reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy 
and  enterprising  fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art:  to 
tanners,  cordwainers,  tailors,  cabinetmakers, 
hatters,  tinners,  brass-workers,  clock-makers, 
coach-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers, 
rope-makers,  cork-cutters,  tobacconists,  whip- 
makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella-makers,  glass- 
blowers,  stocking-weavers,  button-makers, 
saddle  and  harness-makers,  cutlers,  brush- 
makers,  bookbinders,  dairymen,  milk-farmers, 
blacksmiths,  type-founders,  musical  instru¬ 
ment-makers,  basket-makers,  milliners,  potters, 
chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth  makers,  bonnet- 
makers,  hair-cloth  makers,  copper-smiths, 
pencil-makers,  bellows-makers,  pocket  book¬ 
makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard- 
makers,  lumber-sawyers,  saw-makers,  scale- 
beam-makers,  scythe-makers,  wood-saw- 
makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics  enu¬ 
merated  enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted 
to  their  several  conditions,  varying  from  20  to 
50  percent.  The  extent  and  importance  of  some 
of  these  artisans  may  be  estimated  by  a  few 
particulars.  The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and 
shoe-makers,  and  other  workers  in  hides,  skins, 
and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per 
annum  of  $40  millions;  the  manufacturers  of 
hats  and  caps  produce  an  annual  value  of  $15 
millions;  the  cabinetmakers,  $12  millions;  the 
manufacturers  of  bonnets  and  hats  for  the 
female  sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  etc.. 
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$7  millions;  and  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  $5 
millions. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  delta  of 
which  might  as  well  be  submerged  again  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  duty  upon  its  great  staple. 

It  affects  the  cotton  planter  3  himself,  and 
the  tobacco  planter,  both  of  whom  enjoy 
protection. 

The  total  amount  of  the  capital  vested  in 
sheep,  the  land  to  sustain  them,  wool,  woollen 
manufactures,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  various  persons  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  employed  in  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  article  of  wool,  is  estimated  at  $167  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  number  of  persons  at  150,000. 

The  value  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  and  of  its  manufactures,  is  estimated  at  $26 
million  per  annum.  Cotton  goods,  exclusive  of 
the  capital  vested  in  the  manufacture,  and  of 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  are  believed  to 
amount,  annually,  to  about  $20  million. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made  by 
practical  men,  of  undoubted  character,  who 
have  brought  together  and  embodied  their  in¬ 
formation.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  ex¬ 
aggeration,  they  have  sometimes  placed  their 
estimates  below  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
actual  amount  of  these  interests.  With  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  bar  and  other  iron  annually 
produced,  it  is  derived  from  the  known  works 
themselves;  and  I  know  some  in  western  states 
which  they  have  omitted  in  their  calculations. 

Tariff  history 

Such  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast 
system  of  protection,  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and  contem¬ 
plate,  if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the 
extent  of  mischief  and  ruin  from  its  total  over¬ 
throw,  before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction.  Its  duration  is  worthy,  also,  of  serious 
consideration.  Not  to  go  behind  the  Constitu¬ 


3  To  say  nothing  of  cotton  produced  in  other  foreign  countries, 
the  cultivation  of  this  article,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  constant¬ 
ly  extending  in  the  adjacent  Mexican  province;  and,  but  for  the 
duty,  probably  a  large  amount  would  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  down  Red  River  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
[Clay  note] 


tion,  its  date  is  coeval  with  that  instrument.  It 
began  on  the  ever  memorable  4th  day  of  July — 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1789.  The  second  act  which 
stands  recorded  in  the  statute  book,  bearing  the 
illustrious  signature  of  George  Washington,  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  system.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  it  was 
then  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
"the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufac¬ 
tures,"  that  duties  should  be  laid.  It  is  in  vain 
to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure  of 
protection  then  extended.  The  great  principle 
was  then  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  with  the  Father  of  his  Country  at 
their  head.  And  it  cannot  now  be  questioned, 
that,  if  the  government  had  not  then  been  new 
and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of 
protection  would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had 
been  supposed  necessary.  Shortly  after,  the 
master  minds  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were 
brought  to  act  on  this  interesting  subject. 
Taking  views  of  it  appertaining  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  treasury, 
which  they  respectively  filled,  they  presented, 
severally,  reports  which  yet  remain  monuments 
of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  of  protection  to  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued  that  foreign  re¬ 
strictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high 
duties,  ought  to  be  met,  at  home,  by  American 
restrictions,  American  prohibitions,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton,  surveying  the 
entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  subject,  treated  it  with  an  ability 
which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been  surpassed, 
and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  com¬ 
menced  about  this  period,  and  streams  of  gold 
poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  commerce  which  our  neutrality  enabled 
us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot,  or  overlooked,  in 
the  general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encour¬ 
aging  our  domestic  manufactures.  Then  came 
the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders 
in  council;  and  our  embargo,  nonintercourse, 
nonimportation,  and  war,  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  These  national  measures,  amounting 
to  a  total  suspension  for  the  period  of  their  du- 
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ration,  of  our  foreign  commerce,  afforded  the 
most  efficacious  encouragement  to  American 
manufactures;  and,  accordingly,  they  every¬ 
where  sprung  up.  Whilst  these  measures  of  re¬ 
striction  and  this  state  of  war  continued,  the 
manufacturers  were  stimulated  in  their  enter¬ 
prises  by  every  assurance  of  support,  by  public 
sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It  was 
about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina 
bore  her  high  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the  preamble 
of  which,  now  before  me,  reads:  "Whereas  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures  is  conducive  to  the  interest  of  a 
State,  by  adding  new  incentives  to  industry,  and  as 
being  the  means  of  disposing,  to  advantage,  the 
surplus  productions  of  the  agriculturist :  And 
whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the 
world,  their  establishment  in  our  country  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  politic,  in  rendering  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  foreign  nations."  The  legislature,  not 
being  competent  to  afford  the  most  efficacious 
aid,  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles, 
proceeded  to  incorporate  a  company. 

Peace,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in 
1815,  but  there  did  not  return  with  it  the 
golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts  levelled 
at  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
found  all  Europe  tranquilly  resuming  the  arts 
and  the  business  of  civil  life.  It  found  Europe 
no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the 
employer  of  our  navigation,  but  excluding,  or 
heavily  burdening,  almost  all  the  productions  of 
our  agriculture;  and  our  rivals  in  manufactures, 
in  navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It  found  our 
country,  in  short,  in  a  situation  totally  different 
from  all  the  past — new  and  untried.  It  became 
necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  especially  our 
laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  we  found  ourselves.  Accordingly,  that 
eminent  and  lamented  citizen,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  (Mr.  Dallas)  4  was  required,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  date  the  23d  day  of  February,  1815,  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  succeeding  session  of 
Congress  a  system  of  revenue  conformable  with 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  He  had  the 


4  Alexander  J.  Dallas  (1759-1817)  was  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1814-1816. 


circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work, 
consulted  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other 
practical  men,  and  opened  an  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  report  which  he  made  at  the 
session  of  1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
and  reflections,  and  embodies  the  principles 
which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  subject.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a 
measure  of  mere  revenue;  and  that  it  only  re¬ 
duced  the  war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is 
true  that  the  question  then  was,  how  much, 
and  in  what  way,  should  the  double  duties  of 
the  war  be  reduced?  Now,  also,  the  question  is, 
on  what  articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so 
as  to  subject  the  amount  of  the  future  revenue 
to  the  wants  of  the  government?  Then  it  was 
deemed  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it 
should  be  now,  how  the  reduction  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  industry.  That  this  was  a  leading 
object  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  I 
well  remember,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
language  of  Mr.  Dallas.  He  says,  in  his  report. 

There  are  few,  if  any  Governments,  which  do  not  regard 
the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures  as  a  chief 
object  of  public  policy.  The  United  States  have  always  so 
regarded  it.  .  .  .  The  demands  of  the  country,  while  the 
acquisition  of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either 
prohibited  or  impracticable,  may  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  this  investment  of  capital,  and  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  labor;  but  the  inducement,  in  its  necessary  extent, 
must  fail,  when  the  day  of  competition  returns.  Upon  that 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  preservation  of 
the  manufactures,  which  private  citizens,  under  favorable 
auspices,  have  constituted  the  property  of  the  nation,  be¬ 
comes  a  consideration  of  general  policy,  to  be  resolved  by  a 
recollection  of  past  embarrassments;  by  the  certainty  of  an 
increased  difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  any  emergency,  the 
manufactures  which  shall  be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass 
away,  etc. 

The  measure  of  protection  which  he  proposed 
was  not  adopted,  in  regard  to  some  leading  arti¬ 
cles,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  the  principle 
was  then  distinctly  asserted,  and  fully 
sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  System  was 
again  brought  up  in  1820,  by  the  bill  reported 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu¬ 
factures,  now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States,5  and  the 
principle  was  successfully  maintained  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  but  the  bill  which 
they  passed  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
revived  in  1824,  the  whole  ground  carefully  and 
deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  intro¬ 
duced,  receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  became  the  law  of  the  land.  An  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828,  to 
the  history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable 
recollections.  The  bill  of  that  year,  in  some  of 
its  provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  directly 
adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
the  policy  of  protection.  I  have  heard  (without 
vouching  for  the  fact)  that  it  was  so  framed, 
upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now 
abroad,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  defeating 
the  bill,  and  with  assurances  that,  being  alto¬ 
gether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  System,  the  bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  most  exceptionable  features  of  the  bill 
were  stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by 
the  votes  of  southern  members,  upon  a  princi¬ 
ple,  I  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is 
reprehensible  in  ethics.  The  bill  was  passed, 
notwithstanding,  it  having  been  deemed  better 
to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good  which  it 
contained,  than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsequent 
legislation  has  corrected  very  much  the  error 
then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  vehe¬ 
mently  denounced  by  gentlemen  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  make  it  what  it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection 
been  gradually  built,  stone  upon  stone,  and  step 
by  step,  from  the  4th  July,  1789,  down  to  the 
present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it 
has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  Con¬ 
gress.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  approved,  and  continues  to 
approve  it.  Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  from  Washington  to  the  present,  in 
some  form  or  other,  has  given  to  it  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  name;  and,  however  the  opinions  of 
the  existing  president  are  interpreted  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  on  the  north  they  are. 


5  Henry  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania  (1780-1844)  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1817-1822.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Andrew  Jackson. 


at  least,  understood  to  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  judicious  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  determine,  is  not  whether  we 
shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  system  of 
policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  consideration;  but  whether  we 
shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long  established 
system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up,  and 
sanctioned,  during  a  series  of  years,  again  and 
again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest  and  most 
revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound  de¬ 
liberately  to  consider  whether  we  can  proceed 
to  this  work  of  destruction  without  a  violation 
of  the  public  faith?  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of 
protecting  their  industry,  against  foreign  legisla¬ 
tion  and  foreign  industry,  was  fully  settled,  not 
by  a  single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate 
acts  of  government,  performed  at  distant  and 
frequent  intervals.  In  full  confidence  that  the 
policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed, 
thousands  upon  thousands  have  invested  their 
capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and 
other  estate,  made  permanent  establishments, 
and  accommodated  their  industry.  Can  we 
expose  to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this 
countless  multitude,  without  justly  incurring 
the  reproach  of  violating  the  national  faith? 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question. 
Without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  those  who 
raise  it,  if  it  be  debatable,  it  has  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  debated.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
suffered  it  to  fall  unnoticed  from  his  budget; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  closed  his 
speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Senate,  and,  by  a  sort  of  protesta¬ 
tion  against  any  conclusion  from  his  silence, 
put  forward  the  objection.  The  recent  free  trade 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  well  known, 
were  divided  on  the  question;  and  although  the 
topic  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public, 
they  do  not  avow  their  own  belief  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  System  is  unconstitutional,  but  represent  that 
such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable  portions  of  the 
American  people.  Another  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  from  a  high  source,  during 
the  past  year,  treating  this  subject,  does  not 
assert  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  author. 
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but  states  that  of  others  to  be  that  it  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  not, 
himself,  believe  it  unconstitutional. 

[Here  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 6  interposed, 
and  remarked  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  alluded  to  him,  he  must  say  that  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  measure  was 
unconstitutional.] 

When,  sir,  [said  Mr.  CLAY]  I  contended  with 
you,  side  by  side,  and  with  perhaps  less  zeal 
than  you  exhibited,  in  1816,  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  you  then  to  consider  the  policy  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution. 

[The  VICE  PRESIDENT  again  interposed,  and 
said  that  the  constitutional  question  was  not 
debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  now 
intimated.] 

I  give  way  with  pleasure,  [said  Mr.  CLAY]  to 
these  explanations,  which  I  hope  will  always  be 
made  when  I  say  anything  bearing  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions  of  the  chair.  I  know  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  the  position,  and  sympathize  with  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  true,  the 
question  was  not  debated  in  1816;  and  why 
not?  Because  it  was  not  debatable;  it  was  then 
believed  not  fairly  to  arise.  It  never  has  been 
made,  as  a  distinct,  substantial,  and  leading 
point  of  objection.  It  never  was  made  until  the 
discussion  of  the  tariff  of  1824  7  when  it  was 
rather  hinted  at,  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  than  formally  announced,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  instrument. 
What  was  not  dreamt  of  before,  or  in,  1816, 
and  scarcely  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  made, 
by  excited  imaginations,  to  assume  the  impos¬ 
ing  form  of  a  serious  constitutional  barrier. 

Benefits  to  all  sections 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent,  and 
sanctions  of  the  policy  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  effects,  although 
they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe. 


6  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  (1782-1850),  vice  president 
of  the  U  S.  from  1825-1832,  was  presiding  over  the  Senate  at  the 
time  (See  Speeches  No.  5  and  7). 

7  Mr.  Clay  has  been  since  reminded  that  the  objection,  in  the 
same  way,  was  first  urged  in  the  debate  of  1820.  [Clay  note] 


has  it  been  prejudicial.  To  the  North,  every¬ 
where  testimonies  are  borne  to  the  high  pros¬ 
perity  which  it  has  diffused.  There,  all  branches 
of  industry  are  animated  and  flourishing.  Com¬ 
merce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active;  cities  and 
towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying; 
navigation  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  smiling  with  im¬ 
provement,  cheerfulness,  and  abundance.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  supposed 
that  we,  in  the  West,  derive  no  advantages 
from  this  system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him  visit 
us,  and  he  will  find,  from  the  head  of  La  Belle 
Riviere,  at  Pittsburg,  to  America,  at  its  mouth, 
the  most  rapid  and  gratifying  advances.  He  will 
behold  Pittsburg  itself,  Wheeling,  Portsmouth, 
Maysville,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  numerous 
other  towns,  lining  and  ornamenting  the  banks 
of  that  noble  river,  daily  extending  their  limits, 
and  prosecuting,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
profit,  numerous  branches  of  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts.  If  he  will  go  into  the  interi¬ 
or,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  he  will  there  perceive 
the  most  astonishing  progress  in  agriculture,  in 
the  useful  arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to 
which  they  both  directly  conduce.  Then  let  him 
cross  over  into  my  own,  my  favorite  state,  and 
contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  exhib¬ 
ited.  He  will  perceive  numerous  villages,  not 
large,  but  neat,  thriving,  and  some  of  them 
highly  ornamented;  many  manufactories  of 
hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.  In  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
Elkhom  region,  an  endless  succession  of  natural 
parks;  the  forests  thinned;  fallen  trees  and  un¬ 
dergrowth  cleared  away;  large  herds  and  flocks 
feeding  on  luxuriant  grasses;  and  interspersed 
with  comfortable,  sometimes  elegant  mansions, 
surrounded  by  extensive  lawns.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says  that  a 
profitable  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  West, 
through  the  Saluda  gap,  in  mules,  horses,  and 
other  livestock,  which  has  been  checked  by  the 
operation  of  the  tariff.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
trade  was  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and 
South  Carolina,  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
parties;  but,  several  years  ago,  resolutions,  at 
popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were  adopted, 
not  to  purchase  the  produce  of  Kentucky,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the 
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tariff.  They  must  have  supposed  us  as  stupid  as 
the  sires  of  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the  stock 
of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they  imagined 
that  their  resolutions  would  affect  our  princi¬ 
ples.  Our  drovers  cracked  their  whips,  blew 
their  horns,  and  passed  the  Saluda  gap,  to  other 
markets,  where  better  humors  existed,  and 
equal  or  greater  profits  were  made.  I  have  heard 
of  your  successor  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,8  Mr.  President,  this  anecdote:  That  he 
joined  in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but 
when,  about  Christmas,  he  applied  to  one  of  his 
South  Carolina  neighbors  to  purchase  the  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he 
found  that  he  had  to  give  two  prices  for  it;  and 
he  declared  if  that  were  the  patriotism  on  which 
the  resolutions  were  based,  he  would  not  con¬ 
form  to  them,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his 
annual  stock  of  pork  by  purchase  from  the  first 
passing  Kentucky  drover.  That  trade,  now  par¬ 
tially  resumed,  was  maintained  by  the  sale  of 
western  productions  on  the  one  side,  and  Caro¬ 
lina  money  on  the  other.  From  that  condition  of 
it,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might 
have  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  an  advanta¬ 
geous  trade  may  exist,  although  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  it  pays  in  specie  for  the  productions 
which  he  purchases  from  the  other;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  does  not  follow,  if  we  did  not 
purchase  British  fabrics,  that  it  might  not  be 
the  interest  of  England  to  purchase  our  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  cotton.  The  Kentucky  drover  received 
the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking  bills,  or 
the  evidences  of  deposit  in  the  banks,  carried 
these  home,  and  disposing  of  them  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic  manufacture,  in  return.  Such  is  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  nature  of  trade  and  remittance,  which 
no  nation  understands  better  than  Great  Britain. 

Nor  has  the  system,  which  has  been  the 
parent  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton¬ 
growing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  itself,  where  I  have  never  been,  with  so 
much  certainty;  but  of  other  portions  of  the 
Union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially 
those  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  I  can  confi¬ 


8  Eldred  Simkins  of  South  Carolina  (1779-1831)  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1818-1821. 


dently  speak.  If  cotton  planting  is  less  profita¬ 
ble  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased 
production;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most 
profitable  investment  of  capital  of  any  branch 
of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  com¬ 
mittee  were  raised,  with  power  to  send  for  per¬ 
sons  and  papers,  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that 
such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In 
Kentucky,  I  know  many  individuals  who  have 
their  cotton  plantations  below,  and  retain  their 
residence  in  that  state,  where  they  remain 
during  the  sickly  season;  and  they  are  all,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  without  exception,  doing  well.  Others, 
tempted  by  their  success,  are  constantly  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  business,  whilst  scarcely  any  comes 
from  the  cotton  region  to  engage  in  western  ag¬ 
riculture.  A  friend,  now  in  my  eye,  a  member 
of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and 
slaves,  made,  the  year  before  last,  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  A  member  of  the  other  house,  I 
understand,  who,  without  removing  himself, 
sent  some  of  his  slaves  to  Mississippi,  made, 
last  year,  about  20  percent.  Two  friends  of  mine 
in  the  latter  state,  whose  annual  income  is  from 
thirty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  being  desirous 
to  curtail  their  business,  have  offered  estates  for 
sale,  which  they  are  willing  to  show,  by  regular 
vouchers  of  receipt  and  disbursement,  yield  18 
percent  per  annum.  One  of  my  most  opulent 
acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  to  that  in 
which  I  reside,  having  married  in  Georgia,  has 
derived  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  from  a 
cotton  estate  there  situated. 

The  loss  of  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which 
has  been  dwelt  on,  does  not  proceed  from  the 
tariff;  it  never  had  a  very  large  amount,  and  it 
has  not  been  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
free  trade  on  its  navigation.  Its  tonnage  has 
gone  to  the  more  enterprising  and  adventurous 
tars  of  the  northern  states,  with  whom  those  of 
the  city  of  Charleston  could  not  maintain  a  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  in  the  freedom  of  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  existing  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  That  this  must  be  the  true  cause,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  however  it  may 
be  with  the  port  of  Charleston,  our  coasting 
tonnage,  generally,  is  constantly  increasing.  As 
to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one-half  of  that 
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which  is  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between 
Charleston  and  Great  Britain  is  English;  proving 
that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  cannot 
maintain  itself  in  a  competition  under  the  free 
and  equal  navigation  secured  by  our  treaty  with 
that  power. 

Free  trade 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their 
design  of  an  immediate  or  gradual  destruction 
of  the  American  System,  what  is  their  substi¬ 
tute?  Free  trade!  Free  trade!  The  call  for  free 
trade,  is  as  unavailing  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled 
child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon  or  the 
stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It 
never  has  existed;  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  im¬ 
plies  at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should 
be  fair,  equal,  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw 
our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports,  of  any 
other  foreign  nation,  shall  we  find  open  to  the 
free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce?  We  may 
break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our 
part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete  until 
foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  theirs.  There 
would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and  restrictions, 
prohibitions,  and  exclusions,  on  the  other.  The 
bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains,  of  all  other 
nations  will  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  that  our  industry  and  commerce  would 
accommodate  themselves  to  this  unequal  and 
unjust  state  of  things:  for  such  is  the  flexibility 
of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  wretched  prisoner,  incarcerated  in 
a  jail,  after  a  long  time,  becomes  reconciled  to 
his  solitude,  and  regularly  notches  down  the 
passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free 
trade  that  they  are  recommending  to  our  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  British  colonial 
system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt;  and,  if 
their  policy  prevail,  it  will  lead  substantially  to 
the  recolonization  of  these  states,  under  the 
commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And 
whom  do  we  find  some  of  the  principal  sup¬ 
porters,  out  of  Congress,  of  this  foreign  system? 
Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners  who 
always  remain  exotics,  and  never  become  natu¬ 
ralized  in  our  country:  whilst,  happily,  there  are 
many  others  who  readily  attach  themselves  to 


our  principles  and  our  institutions.  The  honest, 
patient,  and  industrious  German  readily  unites 
with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some 
of  our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and 
enjoys,  in  tranquility,  the  abundant  fruits 
which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always 
ready  to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted 
country,  or  of  its  laws,  when  called  by  the 
duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the 
philosophic  Frenchman,  accommodating  himself 
cheerfully  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  incorpo¬ 
rates  himself,  without  difficulty,  in  our  society. 
But,  of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  them¬ 
selves  so  quickly  with  our  people  as  the  natives 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  visions 
which  have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I 
have  supposed  that  Ireland  was,  originally,  part 
and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn 
from  America,  and,  drifting  across  the  ocean, 
was  placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  Great 
Britain.  The  same  openheartedness;  the  same 
generous  hospitality;  the  same  careless  and  un¬ 
calculating  indifference  about  human  life,  char¬ 
acterize  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of 
America.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and  set  from 
America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of 
bearing  from  Europe  to  America,  every  Ameri¬ 
can  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there  find,  as 
every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  a  happy  home! 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about 
to  allude,9  although  long  a  resident  of  this 
country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments,  no 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  common  with  our 
people.  Near  fifty  years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took 
him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed,  and  cherished, 
and  honored  him;  and  how  does  he  manifest 
his  gratitude?  By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a 
system  endeared  to  her  by  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity. 
He  has  filled,  at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  the 
highest  offices  under  this  government,  during 
thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart  an  alien. 


9  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  (1761-1849)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1793-1794.  In  1832  he  drafted  the  message  to  Congress  from 
the  free  trade  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  authority  of  his  name  has  been  invoked, 
and  the  labors  of  his  pen,  in  the  form  of  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Congress,  have  been  engaged,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  American  System,  and  to  substitute 
the  foreign.  Go  home  to  your  native  Europe, 
and  there  inculcate  upon  her  sovereigns  your 
Utopian  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  when  you 
have  prevailed  upon  them  to  unseal  their  ports, 
and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  states,  come  back,  and  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  become  converts,  and  to  adopt  your 
faith. 

A  Mr.  Sarchet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  the  common  attack  upon  our  system.  I 
do  not  know  the  man,  but  I  understand  he  is  an 
unnaturalized  emigrant  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  situated  in  the  channel  which  divides 
France  and  England.  The  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants  is  that  of  driving  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  opposite  shores,  and  Mr.  Sarchet, 
educated  in  that  school,  is,  I  have  been  told, 
chiefly  engaged  in  employing  his  wits  to  elude 
the  operation  of  our  revenue  laws,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  articles  at  less  rates  of  duty  than  they  are 
justly  chargeable  with,  which  he  effects  by 
varying  their  denominations,  or  slightly  chang¬ 
ing  their  forms.  This  man,  at  a  former  session 
of  the  Senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memori¬ 
al  signed  by  some  150  pretended  workers  in 
iron.  Of  these,  a  gentleman  made  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  and  examination,  and  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  only  about  10  of  the  denomination 
represented;  the  rest  were  tavemkeepers,  por¬ 
ters,  merchants'  clerks,  hackney  coachmen,  etc. 
I  have  the  most  respectable  authority,  in  black 
and  white,  for  this  statement. 

[Here  Mr.  HAYNE  asked,  who?  and  was  he  a 
manufacturer?  Mr.  CLAY  replied.  Colonel 
Murray,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing  for  honor,  probity,  and  veracity; 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  not,  but  the  gentleman  might  take 
him  as  one.10] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  late  petition 
presented  to  the  Senate  from  the  journeymen 
tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  a  move¬ 


10  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  understood  that  Colonel  Murray  was  a 
merchant.  [Clay  note] 


ment  of  his,  and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has 
cabbaged  from  other  classes  of  society  to  swell 
out  the  number  of  signatures. 

To  the  facts  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sarchet, 
and  the  theories  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  there  was  yet 
wanting  one  circumstance  to  recommend  them 
to  favorable  consideration,  and  that  was  the  au¬ 
thority  of  some  high  name.  There  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  one  from  a  British  repository. 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a  speech  of 
my  Lord  Goderich,11  addressed  to  the  British 
Parliament,  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  full  of 
deep  regret  that  old  England  could  not  possibly 
conform  her  practice  of  rigorous  restriction  and 
exclusion  to  her  liberal  doctrines  of  unfettered 
commerce,  so  earnestly  recommended  to  foreign 
powers.  Sir,  [said  Mr.  C.]  I  know  my  Lord  Go¬ 
derich  very  well,  although  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  prior  to  his  being  summoned  to 
the  British  House  of  Peers.  We  both  signed  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  1815.  He  is  an  honorable  man, 
frank,  possessing  business,  but  ordinary  talents, 
about  the  stature  and  complexion  of  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  few 
years  older  than  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood 
running  in  his  veins  being  pure  and  unadulter¬ 
ated  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  If  he  were  to  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  could  not  make  a 
speech  of  such  ability  and  eloquence  as  that 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  re¬ 
cently  delivered  to  the  Senate;  and  there  would 
be  much  more  fitness  in  my  Lord  Goderich 
making  quotations  from  the  speech  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  author¬ 
ity,  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  my  Lord  Goder¬ 
ich.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking 
abroad,  not  merely  for  manufactured  articles, 
but  for  the  sanction  of  high  names,  to  support 
favorite  theories.  I  have  seen,  and  closely  ob¬ 
served,  the  British  Parliament,  and  without 
derogating  from  its  justly  elevated  character,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  order,  dignity,  patriotism,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  the  American  Congress  would  not 
suffer,  in  the  smallest  degree,  by  a  comparison 
with  it. 


11  Frederick  John  Robinson,  Viscount  Goderich  (1782-1859), 
prime  minister  of  England,  1827-1828. 
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I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especial¬ 
ly  foreign  and  interested  authority,  for  the  support 
of  principles  of  public  policy.  I  would  greatly 
prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  broad 
ground  of  fact,  of  experience,  and  of  reason; 
but,  since  they  will  appeal  to  British  names  and 
authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  imitate 
their  bad  example.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  the 
speech  of  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
bearing  the  same  family  name  with  my  Lord 
Goderich,  but  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his,  I 
do  not  know.  The  member  alluded  to  was  argu¬ 
ing  against  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Meth¬ 
uen — that  treaty,  not  less  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  Portugal  than  would  be  the  system  of  gentle¬ 
men  to  the  best  interests  of  America — and  he 
went  on  to  say: 

It  was  idle  for  us  to  endeavor  to  persuade  other  nations  to  join  with  us 
in  adopting  the  principles  of  what  was  called  'free  trade. '  Other  nations 
knew,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
what  we  meant  by  'free  trade, '  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than,  by 
means  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoyed,  to  get  a  monopoly  of  all  their 
markets  for  our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  all,  from 
ever  becoming  manufacturing  nations.  When  the  system  of  reci¬ 
procity  and  free  trade  had  been  proposed  to  a  French  am¬ 
bassador,  his  remark  was,  that  the  plan  was  excellent  in 
theory,  but,  to  make  it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  defer  the  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  for  half  a 
century,  until  France  should  be  on  the  same  footing  with 
Great  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capital,  and 
the  many  other  peculiar  advantages  which  it  now  enjoyed. 
The  policy  that  France  acted  on,  was  that  of  encouraging  its 
native  manufactures,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy;  because,  if  it 
were  freely  to  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  agricultural  nation-,  and  therefore  a 
poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that  depend  exclusively  upon  agri¬ 
culture.  America  acted,  too,  upon  the  same  principle  with 
France.  America  legislated  for  futurity — legislated  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  population.  America,  too,  was  prosperous  under 
this  system.  In  twenty  years,  America  would  be  independ¬ 
ent  of  England  for  manufactures  altogether.  .  .  . 

But  since  the  peace,  France,  Germany,  America,  and  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  had  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  encouraging  and  protecting  native 
manufactures. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  system  nominally 
called  "free  trade,"  so  earnestly  and  eloquently 
recommended  to  our  adoption,  is  a  mere  revival 
of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us 
by  Great  Britain  during  the  existence  of  our  co¬ 
lonial  vassalage.  The  whole  system  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1750,  entitled  "The  trade 


and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered  by 
Joshua  Gee,"  with  extracts  from  which  I  have 
been  furnished  by  the  diligent  researches  of  a 
friend.  It  will  be  seen  from  these,  that  the 
South  Carolina  policy  now,  is  identical  with  the 
long-cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  thirteen 
colonies  were  part  of  the  British  empire.  In  that 
work,  the  author  contends — 

1.  That  manufactures,  in  the  American  colonies,  should 
be  discouraged  or  prohibited. 

Great  Britain,  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubtless  as  well 
able  to  subsist  within  itself  as  any  nation  in  Europe.  We 
have  an  enterprising  people,  fit  for  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war.  We  have  provisions  in  abundance,  and  those  of  the 
best  sort,  and  are  able  to  raise  sufficient  for  double  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  We  have  the  very  best  materials  for 
clothing,  and  want  nothing,  either  for  use  or  even  for 
luxury,  but  what  we  have  at  home,  or  might  have  from  our 
colonies:  so  that  we  might  make  such  an  intercourse  of 
trade  among  ourselves,  or  between  us  and  them,  as  would 
maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  always  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  our  colonies,  to  restrain  them  from  set¬ 
ting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  carried  on  in 
Britain;  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning:  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  suppress  them. — Pages  177,  8,  9. 

Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  state  Ireland  was  in, 
when  they  began  the  woollen  manufactory,  and,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  will  fall  upon  manufactures  for  clothing 
themselves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  for 
them  in  raising  such  productions  as  may  enable  them  to 
furnish  themselves  with  all  their  necessaries  from  us. 

Then  it  was  the  object  of  this  British  econo¬ 
mist  to  adapt  the  means  or  wealth  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  the  supply  required  by  their  necessities, 
and  to  make  the  mother  country  the  only 
source  of  that  supply.  Now  it  seems  the  policy 
is  only  so  far  to  be  reversed,  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from 
us. 

I  should,  therefore,  think  it  worthy  the  care  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  endeavor,  by  all  possible  means,  to  encourage 
them  in  raising  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  pig,  to  be 
hammered  in  England,]  pot  ash,  etc.,  by  giving  them  com¬ 
petent  bounties  in  the  beginning,  and  sending  over  judi¬ 
cious  and  skilful  persons,  at  the  public  charge,  to  assist  and 
instruct  them  in  the  most  proper  methods  of  management, 
which,  in  my  apprehension,  would  lay  a  foundation  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  most  profitable  trade  of  any  we  have.  And 
considering  the  commanding  situation  of  our  colonies  along 
the  seacoast;  the  great  convenience  of  navigable  rivers  in  all 
of  them;  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  easiness  of  raising 
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provisions;  great  numbers  of  people  would  transport  them¬ 
selves  thither  to  settle  upon  such  improvements.  Now,  as 
people  have  been  filled  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  en¬ 
couraged  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set  up  for  them¬ 
selves,  a  little  regulation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out 
of  the  way.  They  have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  silk  as 
yet  that  we  have  heard  of:  therefore,  if  a  law  was  made  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  every  throwster's  mill,  or  doubling  or 
horsling  silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then 
send  it  us  raw:  and,  as  they  will  have  the  providing  rough 
materials  to  themselves,  so  shall  we  have  the  manufacturing 
of  them.  If  encouragement  be  given  for  raising  hemp,  flax, 
etc.  doubtless  they  will  soon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not 
prevented:  therefore,  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  manu¬ 
facture,  it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver  there  shall  have  liberty 
to  set  up  any  looms  without  first  registering,  at  an  office 
kept  for  that  purpose,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  any 
journeyman  that  shall  work  with  him.  But  if  any  particular 
inhabitant  shall  be  inclined  to  have  any  linen  or  woollen 
made  of  their  own  spinning,  they  should  not  be  abridged  of 
the  same  liberty  that  they  now  make  use  of,  viz.  to  carry  to 
a  weaver  (who  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Governor)  and  have  it 
wrought  up  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to  be  sold  to 
any  person  in  a  private  manner,  nor  exposed  to  any  market 
or  fair,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

And,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  supplied  with  all  their 
iron  manufactures  from  hence,  except  what  is  used  in  the 
building  of  ships  and  other  country  work,  one-half  of  our 
exports  being  supposed  to  be  in  NAILS — a  manufacture 
which  they  allow  has  never  hitherto  been  carried  on  among 
them — it  is  proposed  they  shall,  for  time  to  come,  never  erect 
the  manufacture  of  any  under  the  size  of  a  two  shilling  nail, 
horse  nails,  excepted;  that  all  slitting  mills,  and  engines  for 
drawing  wire,  or  weaving  stockings  be  put  down-,  and  that 
every  smith  who  keeps  a  common  forge  or  shop,  shall  reg¬ 
ister  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  of  every 
servant  which  he  shall  employ,  which  license  shall  be  re¬ 
newed  once  every  year,  and  pay  for  the  liberty  of  working  at 
such  trade.  That  all  negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weav¬ 
ing  either  linen  or  woollen,  or  spinning  or  combing  of  wool, 
or  working  at  any  manufacture  of  iron,  further  than  making 
it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  prohibited  from 
manufacturing  hats,  stockings,  or  leather,  of  any  kind.  This 
limitation  will  not  abridge  the  planters  of  any  privilege  they 
now  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  turn  their  industry  to 
promoting  and  raising  those  rough  materials. 

The  author  then  proposes  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  should  be  furnished  with 
statistical  accounts  of  the  various  permitted  man¬ 
ufactures,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  or  re¬ 
press  the  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  prevent 
the  danger  of  interference  with  British  industry. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  method  would  allay  the  heat  that  some 
people  have  shown  for  destroying  the  iron  works  on  the 
plantations,  and  pulling  down  all  their  forges;  taking  away, 
in  a  violent  manner,  their  estates  and  properties;  preventing 


the  husbandmen  from  getting  their  ploughshares,  carts,  and 
other  utensils,  mended;  destroying  the  manufacture  of  ship¬ 
building,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  making  bolts, 
spikes,  and  other  things  proper  for  carrying  on  that  work; 
by  which  article,  returns  are  made  for  purchasing  our  wool¬ 
len  manufactures. — Pages  87,  88,  89. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  colonists  dependent 
upon  the  mother  country  for  their  necessary 
supplies,  drawn  by  a  writer  who  was  not 

among  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to 
debar  them  the  means  of  building  a  vessel, 

erecting  a  forge,  or  mending  a  ploughshare,  but 
who  was  willing  to  promote  their  growth  and 

property,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 

paramount  interests  of  the  manufacturing  or 
parent  state. 

2.  The  advantages  to  Great  Britain  from  keeping  the  colo¬ 
nies  dependent  on  her  for  their  essential  supplies. 

If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  plantations  and  our  own,  it  will  appear  that  not  one- 
fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their  own  profit:  for, 
out  of  all  that  comes  here,  they  only  carry  back  clothing 
and  other  accommodations  for  their  families;  all  of  which  is 
of  the  merchandise  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom. 

After  showing  how  this  system  tends  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  the  surplus  of  acquisition  over  abso¬ 
lute  expenditure,  in  England,  he  says: 

All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  be¬ 
sides  the  mortgages  on  the  planters'  estates,  and  the  high 
interest  they  pay  us,  which  is  very  considerable;  and  there¬ 
fore  very  great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  regulating  all  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  colonists,  that  the  planters  be  not  put  under  too 
many  difficulties,  but  encouraged  to  go  on  cheerfully. 

New  England,  and  the  northern  colonies,  have  not  com¬ 
modities  and  products  enough  to  send  us  in  return  for  pur¬ 
chasing  their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  under  very  great 
difficulties;  and,  therefore,  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them. 
And  when  they  have  grown  out  of  fashion  with  us,  they  are 
new  fashioned  enough  there. 

Sir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  disgusting  detail. 
Their  refuse  goods;  their  old  shopkeepers;  their 
cast-off  clothes,  good  enough  for  us!  Was  there 
ever  a  scheme  more  artfully  devised,  by  which 
the  energies  and  faculties  of  one  people  should 
be  kept  down  and  rendered  subservient  to  the 
pride,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  power  of  another! 
The  system  then  proposed  differs  only  from 
that  which  is  now  recommended,  in  one  par¬ 
ticular — that  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by 
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power,  this  would  not  be  less  effectually  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  A  gentle¬ 
man  in  Boston,  (Mr.  Lee,)  the  agent  of  the  free 
trade  convention,  from  whose  exhaustless  mint 
there  is  a  constant  issue  of  reports,  seems  to 
envy  the  blessed  condition  of  dependent 
Canada,  when  compared  to  the  oppressed  state 
of  this  Union;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the 
view  which  he  presents,  that  he  would  have  us 
to  hasten  back  to  the  golden  days  of  that  colo¬ 
nial  bondage,  which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the 
work  from  which  I  have  been  quoting.  Mr.  Lee 
exhibits  two  tabular  statements,  in  one  of 
which  he  presents  the  high  duties  which  he 
represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  the  other,  those  which  are  paid 
in  Canada,  generally  about  2  percent  ad  valo¬ 
rem.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  the  duties 
levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chiefly  on  British 
manufactures,  or  on  articles  passing  from  one  to 
another  part  of  a  common  empire;  and  that,  to 
present  a  parallel  case,  in  the  United  States,  he 
ought  to  have  shown  that  importations  made 
into  one  state  from  another,  which  are  now 
free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  higher  duties 
than  are  paid  in  Canada? 

False  arguments  refuted 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  protective  system,  and  an  inquiry 
into  its  practical  operation,  especially  on  the 
cotton-growing  country.  And,  as  I  wish  to  state 
and  meet  the  argument  fairly,  I  invite  correction 
of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the 
cotton  planter,  by  diminishing  the  foreign  de¬ 
mands  for  his  staple;  that  we  cannot  sell  to 
Great  Britain,  unless  we  buy  from  her;  that  the 
import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty, 
and  falls  upon  the  cotton  grower;  that  South 
Carolina  pays  a  disproportionate  quota  of  the 
public  revenue;  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
protective  policy  would  lead  to  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  our  exports  of  an  amount  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  and, 
finally,  that  the  South  cannot  partake  of  the 
advantages  of  manufacturing,  if  there  be  any. 
Let  us  examine  these  various  propositions,  in 
detail.  1.  That  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  is 


diminished;  and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great 
Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her.  The  demand  of 
both  our  great  foreign  customers  is  constantly 
and  annually  increasing.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  may  not  be  equal  to  that  of  pro¬ 
duction;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  producing  the  raw  material  is  much 
greater,  and  is  therefore  constantly  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  power  of  consumption.  A  single 
fact  will  illustrate.  The  average  produce  of  la¬ 
borers  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  may 
be  estimated  at  five  bales,  or  fifteen  hundred 
weight  to  the  hand.  Supposing  the  annual  aver¬ 
age  consumption  of  each  individual  who  uses 
cotton  cloth  to  be  five  pounds,  one  hand  can 
produce  enough  of  the  raw  material  to  clothe 
three  hundred. 

The  argument  comprehends  two  errors,  one 
of  fact  and  the  other  of  principle.  It  assumes 
that  we  do  not  in  fact  purchase  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  What  is  the  true  state  of  the  case?  There 
are  certain,  but  very  few  articles  which  it  is 
thought  sound  policy  requires  that  we  should 
manufacture  at  home,  and  on  these  the  tariff 
operates.  But,  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  and 
much  the  larger  number  of  articles  of  taste, 
fashion,  or  utility,  they  are  subject  to  no  other 
than  revenue  duties,  and  are  freely  introduced.  I 
have  before  me,  from  the  treasury,  a  statement 
of  our  imports  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  including  ten  years  preceding  the  last,  and 
three  quarters  of  the  last  year,  from  which  it 
will  appear  that,  although  there  are  some  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  amount  of  the  different  years, 
the  largest  amount  imported  in  any  one  year 
has  been  since  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  that  the 
last  year's  importation,  when  the  returns  of  the 
fourth  quarter  shall  be  received,  will  probably 
be  the  greatest  in  the  whole  term  of  eleven 
years. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  less 
amount  of  the  protected  articles  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  she  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
compensated  for  the  deficiency  by  the  increased 
consumption  in  America  of  the  articles  of  her 
industry  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
policy  of  our  protection.  The  establishment  of 
manufactures  among  us  excites  the  creation  of 
wealth,  and  this  gives  new  powers  of  consump¬ 
tion,  which  are  gratified  by  the  purchase  of  for- 
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eign  objects.  A  poor  nation  can  never  be  a  great 
consuming  nation.  Its  poverty  will  limit  its  con¬ 
sumption  to  bare  subsistence. 

The  erroneous  principle  which  the  argument 
includes,  is,  that  it  devolves  on  us  the  duty  of 
taking  care  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  enabled 
to  purchase  from  us,  without  exacting  from 
Great  Britain  the  corresponding  duty.  If  it  be 
true,  on  one  side,  that  nations  are  bound  to 
shape  their  policy  in  reference  to  the  ability  of 
foreign  powers,  it  must  be  true  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  And  this  reciprocal  obligation 
ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded  towards  the 
nation  supplying  the  raw  material,  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  nation,  because  the  industry  of  the 
latter  gives  four  or  five  values  to  what  had 
been  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  former. 

But,  does  Great  Britain  practise  towards  us 
upon  the  principles  which  we  are  now  required 
to  observe  in  regard  to  her?  The  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  same 
treasury  statement  just  adverted  to,  during 
eleven  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  and  exclusive 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  year,  fall  short 
of  the  amount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  $46 
million,  and  the  total  amount,  when  the  returns 
of  that  quarter  are  received,  will  exceed  $50 
million!  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been  able 
to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very 
unequal.  We  must  have  been  absolutely  ruined 
by  it,  if  the  unfavorable  balance  had  not  been 
neutralized  by  more  profitable  commerce  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations  Great 
Britain  has  the  least  cause  to  complain  of  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our  imports 
from  that  single  power  are  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  amount  of  our  importations  from  all 
foreign  countries  together.  Great  Britain  con¬ 
stantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what 
she  wants  and  cannot  produce,  and  selling  to 
foreign  nations  the  utmost  amount  she  can.  In 
conformity  with  this  maxim,  she  excludes  arti¬ 
cles  of  prime  necessity  produced  by  us — equally 
if  not  more  necessary  than  any  of  her  industry 
which  we  tax,  although  the  admission  of  those 
articles  would  increase  our  ability  to  purchase 
from  her,  according  to  the  argument  of 
gentlemen. 

If  we  purchased  still  less  from  Great  Britain 
than  we  do,  and  our  conditions  were  reversed, 


so  that  the  value  of  her  imports  from  this  coun¬ 
try  exceeded  that  of  her  exports  to  it,  she 
would  only  then  be  compelled  to  do  what  we 
have  so  long  done,  and  what  South  Carolina 
does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky — make  up  for 
the  unfavorable  balance  by  trade  with  other 
places  and  countries.  How  does  she  now  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  $160  millions  worth  of  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  which  she  annually  sells?  Of  that  amount 
the  United  States  do  not  purchase  5  percent. 
What  becomes  of  the  other  95  percent?  Is  it  not 
sold  to  other  powers,  and  would  not  their  mar¬ 
kets  remain  if  ours  were  totally  shut?  Would 
she  not  continue,  as  she  now  finds  it  her  inter¬ 
est,  to  purchase  the  raw  material  from  us,  to 
supply  those  markets?  Would  she  be  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  $150  millions,  because 
we  refused  her  a  market  for  some  $8  or  $10 
millions? 

But  if  there  were  a  diminution  of  the  British 
demand  for  cotton,  equal  to  the  loss  of  a 
market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the 
question  would  still  remain,  whether  the  cotton 
planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  cotton  grower,  it  is  the  totality  of 
the  demand,  and  not  its  distribution,  which  af¬ 
fects  his  interests.  If  any  system  of  policy  will 
augment  the  aggregate  of  the  demand,  that 
system  is  favorable  to  his  interests,  although  its 
tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of  the 
demand.  It  could  not,  for  example,  be  injurious 
to  him,  if,  instead  of  Great  Britain  continuing  to 
receive  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  which  she 
now  does,  200  or  300  thousand  bales  of  it  were 
taken  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and  in¬ 
creased,  to  that  extent,  the  French  demand.  It 
would  be  better  for  him,  because  it  is  always 
better  to  have  several  markets  than  one.  Now, 
if,  instead  of  a  transfer  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel  of  those  200  or  300  thousand  bales, 
they  are  transported  to  the  northern  states,  can 
that  be  injurious  to  the  cotton  grower?  Is  it  not 
better  for  him?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  a  market 
at  home,  unaffected  by  war  or  other  foreign 
causes,  for  that  amount  of  his  staple? 

If  the  establishment  of  American  manufac¬ 
tures,  therefore,  had  the  sole  effect  of  creating  a 
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new,  and  an  American,  demand  for  cotton,  exact¬ 
ly  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessened  the 
British  demand,  there  would  be  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  tariff.  The  gain  in  one 
place  would  precisely  equal  the  loss  in  the 
other.  But  the  true  state  of  the  matter  is  much 
more  favorable  to  the  cotton  grower.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  cotton  manufactories  of  the 
United  States  absorb  at  least  200  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  annually.  I  believe  it  to  be  more.  The 
two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  re¬ 
ceived,  during  the  last  year,  near  110  thousand 
bales.  The  amount  is  annually  increasing.  The 
raw  material  of  that  200  thousand  bales  is 
worth  $6  millions,  and  there  is  an  additional 
value  conferred  by  the  manufacturer,  of  $18 
millions;  it  being  generally  calculated  that,  in 
such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
making,  the  manufacture  constitutes  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article.  If,  therefore, 
these  $24  millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics  were 
not  made  in  the  United  States,  but  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  we  should  have  to  add  to  the  already 
enormous  disproportion  between  the  amount  of 
our  imports  and  exports,  in  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  the  further  sum  of  $24  millions, 
or,  deducting  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  $18 
millions!  And  will  gentlemen  tell  me  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  sustain 
such  a  ruinous  trade?  From  all  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  lying  north  and  east  of  James 
River,  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Great  Britain 
receives  comparatively  nothing.  How  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  largest 
portion  of  our  territory  to  supply  themselves 
with  cotton  fabrics,  if  they  were  brought  from 
England  exclusively?  They  could  not  do  it.  But 
for  the  existence  of  the  American  manufacture, 
they  would  be  compelled  greatly  to  curtail  their 
supplies,  if  not  absolutely  to  suffer  in  their 
comforts.  By  its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of 
those  exchanges  is  created,  which  reciprocally 
diffuses  among  all  who  are  embraced  within  it 
the  productions  of  their  respective  industry. 
The  cotton  grower  sells  the  raw  material  to  the 
manufacturer;  he  buys  the  iron,  the  bread,  the 
meal,  the  coal,  and  the  countless  number  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  consumption,  from  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  and  they,  in  turn,  purchase  his  fabrics. 


Putting  it  upon  the  ground  merely  of  supplying 
those  with  necessary  articles,  who  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  them,  ought  there  to  be,  from 
any  quarter,  an  objection  to  the  only  system  by 
which  that  object  can  be  accomplished?  But  can 
there  be  any  doubt,  with  those  who  will  reflect, 
that  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  is 
increased  by  the  home  manufacture?  The  main 
argument  of  gentlemen  is  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual  ex¬ 
changes.  They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  for¬ 
eign  nations  by  purchasing  from  them,  and  /  to 
our  own  people,  by  exchanges  at  home.  If  the 
American  manufacture  were  discontinued,  and 
that  of  England  were  to  take  its  place,  how 
would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity  of  $24 
millions  of  cotton  goods  which  we  now  make? 
To  us?  That  has  been  shown  to  be  impractica¬ 
ble.  To  other  foreign  nations?  She  has  already 
pushed  her  supplies  to  them  to  the  utmost 
extent.  The  ultimate  consequence  would,  then, 
be  to  diminish  the  total  consumption  of  cotton, 
to  say  nothing  now  of  the  reduction  of  price 
that  would  take  place  by  throwing  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  the  200  thousand  bales 
which,  no  longer  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  would  go  thither. 

2.  That  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an 
export  duty,  and  falls  on  the  producer  of 
cotton. 

[Here  Mr.  HAYNE  explained,  and  said  that 
he  never  contended  that  an  import  duty  was 
equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  he  had  explained  in  his  speech  his 
ideas  of  the  precise  operation  of  the  existing 
system.  To  which  Mr.  CLAY  replied  that  he 
had  seen  the  argument  so  stated  in  some  of  the 
ingenious  essays  from  the  South  Carolina  press, 
and  would  therefore  answer  it.] 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  by  granting 
the  power  to  Congress  to  lay  import,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  that  of  laying  an  export  duty,  mani¬ 
fested  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equiva¬ 
lent.  Nor  does  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
An  export  fastens  upon,  and  incorporates  itself 
with,  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it — it  pursues  and  follows  it 
wherever  the  article  goes;  and  if,  in  the  foreign 
market,  the  supply  is  above  or  just  equal  to  the 
demand,  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  will  be 
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a  clear  deduction  to  the  exporter  from  the  price 
of  the  article.  But  an  import  duty  on  a  foreign 
article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the  domestic  arti¬ 
cle  free,  1st,  to  import  specie;  2dly,  goods  which 
are  free  from  the  protecting  duty;  or,  3dly,  such 
goods  as,  being  chargeable  with  the  protecting 
duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw  the  duty 
on  the  consumer. 

But  it  is  confidently  argued  that  the  import 
duty  falls  upon  the  grower  of  cotton;  and  the 
case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again  and 
again,  in  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina 
planter,  who  exports  100  bales  of  cotton  to 
Liverpool,  exchanges  them  for  100  bales  of 
merchandise,  and,  when  he  brings  them  home, 
being  compelled  to  leave  at  the  customhouse  40 
bales  in  the  form  of  duties.  The  argument  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  duty  of  40 
percent  amounts  to  a  subtraction  of  40  from  the 
100  bales  of  merchandise.  The  first  objection  to 
it  is,  that  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter  which 
never  occurs.  If  it  be  replied  that  it,  neverthe¬ 
less,  occurs  in  the  operations  of  commerce,  the 
answer  would  be,  that,  since  the  export  of 
Carolina  cotton  is  chiefly  made  by  New  York 
or  foreign  merchants,  the  loss  stated,  if  it  really 
accrued,  would  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon 
the  planter.  But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothetical  case,  let  us  suppose  that  the  duty, 
instead  of  40  percent,  should  be  150,  which  is 
asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then,  the 
planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  100  bales 
of  merchandise  which  he  had  gotten  for  his  100 
bales  of  cotton,  but  he  would  have  to  purchase, 
with  other  means,  an  additional  50  bales,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton.  Another  answer 
is,  that  if  the  producer  of  cotton  in  America,  ex¬ 
changed  against  English  fabrics,  pays  the  duty, 
the  producer  of  those  fabrics  also  pays  it,  and 
then  it  is  twice  paid.  Such  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  unless  the  principle  is  true  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  false  on  the  other.  The  true 
answer  is,  that  the  exporter  of  an  article,  if  he 
invests  its  proceeds  in  a  foreign  market,  takes 
care  to  make  the  investment  in  such  merchan¬ 
dise  as,  when  brought  home,  he  can  sell  with  a 
fair  profit;  and,  consequently,  the  consumer 
would  pay  the  original  cost  and  charges  and 
profit. 


3.  The  next  objection  to  the  American  System 
is,  that  it  subjects  South  Carolina  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  public  rev¬ 
enue.  The  basis  of  this  objection  is  the  assump¬ 
tion,  shown  to  have  been  erroneous,  that  the 
producer  of  the  exports  from  this  country  pays 
the  duty  on  its  imports,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  those  imports.  The  amount  which 
South  Carolina  really  contributes  to  the  public 
revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  state, 
can  be  precisely  ascertained.  It  depends  upon 
her  consumption  of  articles  paying  duties,  and 
we  may  make  an  approximation  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  cotton  planters  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  generally  expend  about  one-third  of 
their  income  in  the  support  of  their  families 
and  plantations.  On  this  subject,  I  hold  in  my 
hands  a  statement  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
great  accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
According  to  this  statement,  in  a  crop  of  $10 
thousand,  the  expenses  may  fluctuate  between 
$2,800,  and  $3,200.  Of  this  sum,  about  one- 
fourth,  from  $700  to  $800,  may  be  laid  out  in 
articles  paying  the  protecting  duty;  the  residue 
is  disbursed  for  provisions,  mules,  horses,  oxen, 
wages  of  overseer,  etc.  Estimating  the  exports  of 
South  Carolina  at  $8  millions,  one-third  is 
$2,666,666;  of  which,  one-fourth  will  be 
$666,666.66.  Now,  supposing  the  protecting 
duty  to  be  50  percent,  and  that  it  all  enters  into 
the  price  of  the  article,  the  amount  paid  by 
South  Carolina  would  only  be  $333,333.33.  But 
the  total  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be 
stated  at  $25  millions,  of  which,  the  proportion 
of  South  Carolina,  whatever  standard,  whether 
of  wealth  or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be 
about  $1  million.  Of  course,  on  this  view  of  the 
subject,  she  actually  pays  only  about  one-third 
of  her  fair  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat,  that  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
actual  expenditure  in  South  Carolina;  they  may 
be  greater  than  I  have  stated,  in  respect  to  other 
parts  of  the  cotton  country,  but,  if  they  are, 
that  fact  does  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the 
system  of  public  policy. 

4.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  System, 
it  is  urged,  would  lead  to  an  addition  to  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  $150  millions.  The  amount  of  $150 
millions  of  cotton,  in  the  raw  state,  would 
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produce  $450  millions  in  the  manufactured 
state,  supposing  no  greater  measure  of  value  to 
be  communicated,  in  the  manufactured  form, 
than  that  which  our  industry  imparts.  Now,  sir, 
where  would  markets  be  found  for  this  vast  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  supply?  Not  in  the  United  States, 
certainly,  nor  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe, 
England  having  already  everywhere  pressed  her 
cotton  manufactures  to  the  utmost  point  of  re¬ 
pletion.  We  must  look  out  for  new  worlds,  seek 
for  new  and  unknown  races  of  mortals,  to  con¬ 
sume  this  immense  increase  of  cotton  fabrics. 

[Mr.  HAYNE  said  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
the  increase  of  $150  millions  to  the  amount  of 
our  exports,  would  be  of  cotton  alone,  but  of 
other  articles.] 

What  other  articles?  Agricultural  produce — 
breadstuffs — beef  and  pork?  etc.  Where  shall  we 
find  markets  for  them?  Whither  shall  we  go?  To 
what  country,  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically 
sealed  against  their  admission?  Break  down  the 
home  market,  and  you  are  without  resource. 
Destroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country,  for 
the  imaginary  purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton¬ 
planting  interest,  and  you  inflict  a  positive 
injury,  without  the  smallest  practical  benefit  to 
the  cotton  planter.  Could  Charleston,  or  the 
whole  South,  when  all  other  markets  are  pros¬ 
trated,  or  shut  against  the  reception  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  our  farmers,  receive  that  surplus? 
Would  they  buy  more  than  they  might  want 
for  their  own  consumption?  Could  they  find 
markets  which  other  parts  of  the  Union  could 
not?  Would  gentlemen  force  the  freemen  of  all, 
north  of  James  River,  east  and  west,  like  the 
miserable  slave,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  repair 
to  Charleston,  with  a  turkey  under  his  arm,  or  a 
pack  upon  his  back,  and  beg  the  clerk  of  some 
English  or  Scotch  merchant,  living  in  his  gor¬ 
geous  palace,  or  rolling  in  his  splendid  coach  in 
the  streets,  to  exchange  his  “truck”  for  a  bit  of 
flannel  to  cover  his  naked  wife  and  children! 
No!  I  am  sure  that  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to 
their  hearts,  when  I  believe  that  they  would 
reject  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  effects 
of  their  policy. 

5.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that 
the  South  cannot,  from  physical  and  other 
causes,  engage  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  I  deny 
the  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I  deny 


the  fact  of  inability,  and,  if  it  existed,  I  deny 
the  conclusion  that  we  must,  therefore,  break 
down  our  manufactures,  and  nourish  those  of 
foreign  countries.  The  South  possesses,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  manufacturing  industry — water 
power  and  labor.  The  former  gives  to  our  whole 
country  a  most  decided  advantage  over  Great 
Britain.  But  a  single  experiment,  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  which  a 
faithless  slave  put  the  torch  to  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  has  discouraged  similar  enter¬ 
prises.  We  have,  in  Kentucky,  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  population,  and  we  employ  them,  and 
almost  exclusively  employ  them,  in  many  of 
our  hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of  mine, 
one  of  our  most  opulent  and  respectable  citi¬ 
zens,  has  had  one,  two,  if  not  three,  manufac¬ 
tories  burnt  by  incendiaries;  but  he  persevered, 
and  his  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  with 
wealth.  We  found  that  it  was  less  expensive  to 
keep  night  watches,  than  to  pay  premiums  for 
insurance,  and  we  employed  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  South 
cannot  manufacture;  must  those  parts  of  the 
Union  which  can,  be  therefore  prevented?  Must 
we  support  those  of  foreign  countries?  I  am 
sure  that  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  and  patriotic  nature  of  South  Carolina,  if  it 
were  believed  that  she  envied  or  repined  at  the 
success  of  other  portions  of  the  Union  in 
branches  of  industry  to  which  she  might 
happen  not  to  be  adapted.  Throughout  her 
whole  career  she  has  been  liberal,  national, 
high-minded. 

The  friends  of  the  American  System  have 
been  reminded,  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  SMITH],12  that  they  are 
the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to 
exercise  their  power  in  moderation.  The  majority 
ought  never  to  trample  upon  the  feelings,  or 
violate  the  just  rights  of  the  minority.  They 
ought  never  to  triumph  over  the  fallen,  nor  to 
make  any  but  a  temperate  and  equitable  use  of 
their  power.  But  these  counsels  come  with  an  ill 
grace  from  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  He, 
too,  is  a  member  of  a  majority — a  political  major- 


12  Samuel  Smith  (1752-1839)  served  in  the  Senate,  1803-1815  and 
1822-1833. 
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ity.  And  how  has  the  administration  of  that 
majority  exercised  their  power  in  this  country? 
Recall  to  your  recollection  the  4th  of  March, 
1829,  when  the  lank,  lean,  famished  forms, 
from  fen  and  forest,  and  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Union,  gathered  together  in  the  halls  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  or  stealing,  by  evening's  twilight,  into 
the  apartments  of  the  president's  mansion,  cried 
out,  with  ghastly  faces,  and  in  sepulchral  tones. 
Give  us  bread!  Give  us  treasury  pap!  Give  us 
our  reward!  England's  bard  was  mistaken, 
ghosts  will  sometimes  come,  called  or  uncalled. 
Go  to  the  families  who  were  driven  from  the 
employments  on  which  they  were  dependent 
for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  their  exercise 
of  the  dearest  right  of  freemen.  Go  to  mothers, 
whilst  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their  starving 
children.  Go  to  fathers,  who,  after  being  dis¬ 
qualified,  by  long  public  service,  for  any  other 
business,  were  stripped  of  their  humble  places, 
and  then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority, 
to  be  stripped  of  all  that  was  left  them — their 
good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy  was  shown 
to  them!  As  for  myself,  born  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolution,  the  first  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on 
my  native  soil  of  Virginia  having  been  that  of 
liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected  jus¬ 
tice  nor  desired  mercy  at  their  hands;  and  scorn 
the  wrath,  and  defy  the  oppression  of  power! 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I 
think  unnecessarily,  been  introduced  into  this 
debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought  against 
the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the 
growth  of  aristocracy.  If  it  were  true,  would 
gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign  accumula¬ 
tions  of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry, 
rather  than  their  own  country?  But  is  it  correct? 
The  joint  stock  companies  of  the  North,  as  I 
understand  them,  are  nothing  more  than  asso¬ 
ciations,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  by  means  of 
which  the  small  earnings  of  many  are  brought 
into  a  common  stock;  and  the  associates,  ob¬ 
taining  corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to 
prosecute,  under  one  superintending  head,  their 
business  to  better  advantage.  Nothing  can  be 
more  essentially  democratic,  or  better  devised  to 
counterpoise  the  influence  of  individual  wealth. 
In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufactory  known 
to  me  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  self-made 
men,  who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  they 


possess  by  patient  and  diligent  labor.  Compari¬ 
sons  are  odious,  and,  but  in  defence,  would  not 
be  made  by  me.  But  is  there  more  tendency  to 
aristocracy  in  a  manufactory,  supporting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a  cotton  plantation, 
with  its  not  less  numerous  slaves,  sustaining, 
perhaps,  only  two  white  families — that  of  the 
master  and  the  overseer? 

"Cheaper  and  better"  items 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable 
topic  to  two  general  propositions  which  cover 
the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is,  that, 
under  the  operation  of  the  American  System, 
the  objects  which  it  protects  and  fosters  are 
brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper  prices  than 
they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or 
than  they  would  command  if  it  did  not  exist.  If 
that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country  to  be  con¬ 
tented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless  the 
second  proposition,  which  I  mean  presently  also 
to  consider,  is  unfounded?  And  that  is,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it 
has  upheld  the  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and 
other  produce,  including  cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable,  that  all  es¬ 
sential  objects  of  consumption,  affected  by  the 
tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better,  since  the  act  of 
1824,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to 
that  law?  I  appeal,  for  its  truth,  to  common  ob¬ 
servation  and  to  all  practical  men.  I  appeal  to 
the  farmer  of  the  country,  whether  he  does  not 
purchase,  on  better  terms,  his  iron,  salt,  brown 
sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  woollens,  for  his  la¬ 
boring  people.  And  I  ask  the  cotton  planter  if 
he  has  not  been  better  and  more  cheaply  sup¬ 
plied  with  his  cotton  bagging.  In  regard  to  this 
latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli¬ 
na  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  complained 
that,  under  the  existing  duty,  the  Kentucky 
manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the 
Scotch.  The  Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at  a  more 
uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was  the 
frauds,  the  violations  of  law,  of  which  I  did 
complain;  not  smuggling,  in  the  common  sense 
of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold, 
daring,  and  enterprising  in  it,  but  mean,  bare¬ 
faced  cheating  by  fraudulent  invoices  and  false 
denomination. 
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I  plant  myself  upon  this  FACT  of  cheapness 
and  superiority,  as  upon  impregnable  ground. 
Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity,  and 
produce  a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the 
fact  but  the  fact  itself  will  remain  undisturbed. 
Let  us  look  into  some  particulars.  The  total 
consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States  is 
supposed  to  be  about  146,000  tons,  of  which 
112,866  tons  are  made  within  the  country,  and 
the  residue  imported.  The  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at 
29,254,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  sub¬ 
sisted  by  it  at  146,273.  The  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  extended  to  this  necessary  article  was 
never  fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1828;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence? 
The  annual  increase  of  quantity,  since  that 
period,  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  near  25  percent, 
and  the  wholesale  price  of  bar  iron  in  the 
northern  cities  was,  in  1828,  $105  per  ton;  in 
1829,  $100;  in  1830,  $90;  and  in  1831,  from  $85 
to  $75 — constantly  diminishing.  We  import 
very  little  English  iron,  and  that  which  we  do  is 
very  inferior,  and  only  adapted  to  a  few  pur¬ 
poses.  In  instituting  a  comparison  between  that 
inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron,  subjects, 
entirely  different,  are  compared.  They  are  made 
by  different  processes.  The  English  cannot 
make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  a  less 
price  than  we  do.  They  have  three  classes,  best- 
best,  and  best,  and  ordinary.  It  is  the  latter 
which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  im¬ 
ported,  there  is  only  about  four  thousand  tons 
of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty;  the  res¬ 
idue  paying  only  a  duty  of  about  30  percent, 
estimated  on  the  prices  of  the  importation  of 
1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  yielding  often  from  60  to  80  percent, 
whilst  theirs  produces  only  about  25.  This  fact 
is  so  well  known,  that  I  have  heard  of  recent 
exportations  of  iron  ore  to  England. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw 
material,  ought  to  be  admitted  free,  or  with  low 
duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves.  But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle, 
that,  if  our  country  is  producing  a  raw  material 
of  prime  necessity,  and,  with  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  our  wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be 
protected,  although  it  may  be  proper  to  protect 


the  article  also  out  of  which  it  is  manufactured. 
The  tailor  will  ask  protection  for  himself,  but 
wishes  it  denied  to  the  grower  of  wool  and  the 
manufacturer  of  broadcloth.  The  cotton  planter 
enjoys  protection  for  the  raw  material,  but  does 
not  desire  it  to  be  extended  to  the  cotton  man¬ 
ufacturer.  The  shipbuilder  will  ask  protection 
for  navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  to 
the  essential  articles  which  enter  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  ship.  Each,  in  his  proper  voca¬ 
tion,  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it 
denied  to  all  other  interests  which  are  supposed 
to  come  into  collision  with  his.  Now,  the  duty 
of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate  himself  above 
these  petty  conflicts;  calmly  to  survey  all  the 
various  interests,  and  deliberately  to  proportion 
the  measure  of  protection  to  each,  according  to 
its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  society.  It 
is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  various 
workers  in  iron,  there  may  be  some  error  com¬ 
mitted,  although  I  have  lately  read  an  argument 
of  much  ability,  proving  that  no  injustice  has 
really  been  done  to  them.  If  there  be,  it  ought 
to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate,  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics. 
The  success  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse  cot¬ 
tons  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of 
other  countries  in  foreign  markets,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  successful  competition  with  them.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  export  of  this 
article,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  republics,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  to  Asia.  The  remarkable  fact  was  lately 
communicated  to  me,  that  the  same  individual 
who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  cotton  cloth  from  Asia,  for 
American  consumption,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia, 
for  Asiatic  consumption!  And  my  honorable 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  now  in  my  eye, 
[Mr.  SILSBEE]  13  informed  me  that,  on  his  de¬ 
parture  from  home,  among  the  last  orders 
which  he  gave,  one  was  for  the  exportation  of 
coarse  cottons  to  Sumatra,  in  the  vicinity  of 
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13  Nathaniel  Silsbee  (1773-1850)  served  in  the  Senate,  1826-1835. 


Calcutta!  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  most  authentic  source,  showing 
that  the  identical  description  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  sold,  in  1817,  at  29  cents  per  yard,  was 
sold,  in  1819,  at  21  cents;  in  1821,  at  19  V2  cents; 
in  1823,  at  17  cents;  and  in  1825,  at  14  Vz  cents; 
in  1827,  at  13  cents;  in  1829,  at  9  cents;  in  1830, 
at  9V2  cents;  and  in  1831,  at  from  IOV2  to  11. 
Such  is  the  wonderful  effect  of  protection, 
competition,  and  improvement  in  skill,  com¬ 
bined!  The  year  1829  was  one  of  some  suffering 
to  this  branch  of  industry,  probably  owing  to 
the  principle  of  competition  being  pushed  too 
far;  and  hence  we  observe  a  small  rise  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  the  next  two  years.  The  introduction  of 
calico  printing  into  the  United  States  constitutes 
an  important  era  in  our  manufacturing  industry. 
It  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  and  has 
since  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  the 
whole  quantity  now  annually  printed  is  but 
little  short  of  forty  millions  of  yards — about 
two-thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  is  a 
beautiful  manufacture,  combining  great  me¬ 
chanical  skill  with  scientific  discoveries  in 
chemistry.  The  engraved  cylinders  for  making 
the  impression  require  much  taste,  and  put  in 
requisition  the  genius  of  the  fine  arts  of  design 
and  engraving.  Are  the  fine  graceful  forms  of 
our  fair  countrywomen  less  lovely  when  envel¬ 
oped  in  the  chintzes  and  calicoes  produced  by 
native  industry,  than  when  clothed  in  the  tinsel 
of  foreign  drapery? 

Gentlemen  are,  no  doubt,  surprised  at  these 
facts.  They  should  not  underrate  the  energies, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  skill  of  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  every  way  com¬ 
petent  to  accomplish  whatever  can  be  effected 
by  any  other  people,  if  encouraged  and  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Will  gentlemen  believe  the  fact,  which  I 
am  authorized  now  to  state,  that  the  United 
States,  at  this  time,  manufacture  one  half  the 
quantity  of  cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  in 
1816!  We  possess  three  great  advantages:  First. 
The  raw  material.  Second.  Water  power  instead 
of  that  of  steam,  generally  used  in  England. 
And  third.  The  cheaper  labor  of  females.  In 
England,  males  spin  with  the  mule  and  weave; 
in  this  country,  women  and  girls  spin  with  the 
throstle,  and  superintend  the  power  loom.  And 


can  there  be  any  employment  more  appropri¬ 
ate?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  contem¬ 
plating  the  clock-work  regularity  of  a  large 
cotton  manufactory?  I  have  often  visited  them, 
at  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  and  always  with 
increased  admiration.  The  women,  separated 
from  the  other  sex,  work  in  apartments,  large, 
airy,  well  warmed,  and  spacious.  Neatly 
dressed,  with  ruddy  complexions,  and  happy 
countenances,  they  watch  the  work  before 
them,  mend  the  broken  threads,  and  replace  the 
exhausted  balls  or  broaches.  At  stated  hours 
they  are  called  to  their  meals,  and  go  and  return 
with  light  and  cheerful  step.  At  night  they  sep¬ 
arate,  and  repair  to  their  respective  houses, 
under  the  care  of  a  mother,  guardian,  or  friend. 
"Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God."  Accordingly,  we  behold 
them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  together  in 
His  temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and 
with  pious  countenances,  offering  their  prayers 
to  Heaven  for  all  its  blessings,  of  which  it  is  not 
the  least  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  their  country,  which  admits  of  their 
obtaining  comfortable  subsistence.  Manufac¬ 
tures  have  brought  into  profitable  employment 
a  vast  amount  of  female  labor,  which,  without 
them,  would  be  lost  to  the  country. 

In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's 
own  observation  and  experience  will  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  great  reduction  of  price 
which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles 
since  the  tariff  of  1824.  It  would  have  been  still 
greater,  but  for  the  high  duty  on  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  imposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
farming  interest.  But,  without  going  into  par¬ 
ticular  details,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article  of 
general  and  necessary  use.  The  protection  given 
to  flannels  in  1828  was  fully  adequate.  It  has 
enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  the  American  market; 
and  now  let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I  have  before 
me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  mer¬ 
cantile  house,  showing  the  price  of  four  de¬ 
scriptions  of  flannel,  during  six  years.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  of  them,  in  1826,  38%  cents;  in  1827, 
38;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  the  tariff)  46;  in  1829, 
36;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  the  advance  in 
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the  price  of  wool)  32;  and  in  1831,  32V4.  These 
facts  require  no  comments.  I  have  before  me 
another  statement,  of  a  practical  and  respectable 
man,  well  versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture  in 
America  and  England,  demonstrating  that  the 
cost  of  manufacture  is  precisely  the  same  in 
both  countries;  and  that,  although  a  yard  of 
flannel,  which  would  sell  in  England  at  15 
cents,  would  command  here  22,  the  difference 
of  7  cents  is  the  exact  difference  between  the 
cost  in  the  two  countries  of  the  six  ounces  of 
wool  contained  in  a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to 
1802,  with  a  duty  of  IV2  cents  per  pound,  aver¬ 
aged  14  cents  per  pound.  The  same  article, 
during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with  a 
duty  of  3  cents,  has  averaged  only  8  cents  per 
pound.  Nails,  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
are  selling  at  6  cents.  Window  glass,  eight  by 
ten,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  $12  or 
$13  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells  for  $3.75. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  sensible 
of  the  incontestable  fact  of  the  very  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
protected  by  the  American  System,  has  felt  the 
full  force  of  it,  and  has  presented  various  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  it. 
The  first  is  the  diminished  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
extracted,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  their 
value  relative  to  that  of  the  commodities  for 
which  they  are  exchanged.  But  if  this  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  reduction  of  price,  its  oper¬ 
ation  ought  to  have  been  general  on  all  objects, 
and  of  course  upon  cotton  among  the  rest.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  diminished  price  of  that 
staple  is  not  greater  than  the  diminution  of  the 
value  of  other  staples  of  our  agriculture.  Flour, 
which  commanded,  some  years  ago,  $10  or  $12 
per  barrel,  is  now  sold  for  five.  The  fall  of  to¬ 
bacco  has  been  still  more.  The  Kitefoot  of 
Maryland,  which  sold  at  from  $16  to  $20  per 
hundred,  now  produces  only  $4  or  $5.  That  of 
Virginia  has  sustained  an  equal  decline.  Beef, 
pork,  every  article,  almost,  produced  by  the 
farmer  has  decreased  in  value.  Ought  not  South 
Carolina  then  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of 
things  which  is  general,  and  proceeds  from  an 
uncontrollable  cause?  Ought  she  to  ascribe  to 


the  "accursed"  tariff  what  results  from  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  raging  in 
many  countries? 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine 
implicitly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  diminished 
production  of  the  precious  metals,  if  that  be  the 
fact,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fall  in  prices. 
For  I  think  that  the  augmentation  of  the  curren¬ 
cy  of  the  world,  by  means  of  banks,  public 
stocks,  and  other  facilities  arising  out  of  ex¬ 
change  and  credit,  has  more  than  supplied  any 
deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Europe,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  consequent  return  to  peaceful  pursuits 
of  large  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  aggregate  amount  of  effective 
labor,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  prices;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  such  ought  to  have  been  its  natural 
tendency.  The  same  cause,  however,  must  also 
have  operated  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  for  which  there  was  no  longer 
the  same  demand  in  peace  as  in  war — and  it  did 
so  operate.  But  its  influence  on  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles,  between  the  general 
peace  of  Europe  in  1815,  and  the  adoption  of 
our  tariff  in  1824,  was  less  sensibly  felt,  be¬ 
cause  perhaps  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
labor,  liberated  by  the  disbandment  of  armies, 
was  absorbed  by  manufactures  than  by  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery  have 
tended  to  lessen  the  prices  of  manufactured  ob¬ 
jects  of  consumption;  and  undoubtedly  this 
cause  has  had  some  effect.  Ought  not  America 
to  contribute  her  quota  of  this  cause,  and  has 
she  not,  by  her  skill  and  extraordinary  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  arts,  in  truth,  largely  contributed  to 
it? 

Benefits  of  competition 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend 
to  have  been  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  causes 
in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles;  and  that  is,  COMPETITION.  By  com¬ 
petition,  the  total  amount  of  the  supply  is  in¬ 
creased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply  a  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the 
consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human 
powers  operating  on  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
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none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is 
action  and  reaction.  It  operates  between  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  same  nation,  and  between  differ¬ 
ent  nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous 
motion,  its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  Un¬ 
opposed,  it  sweeps  everything  before  it;  but, 
counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm,  safe, 
and  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments  of  a  circle  or 
an  arch;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing;  but, 
in  their  combination,  they  produce  efficiency, 
symmetry,  and  perfection.  By  the  American 
System  this  vast  power  has  been  excited  in 
America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  coop¬ 
eration  or  collision  with  European  industry. 
Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  America; 
and  America  acts  within  itself,  and  with 
Europe.  The  consequence  is  the  reduction  of 
prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair  to 
argue,  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe, 
to  her  own  presumed  skill  and  labor,  exclusive¬ 
ly.  We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects  ours. 
This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  articles  as  to  which  there  is  not  a 
total  nonintercourse;  and  if  our  industry,  by  di¬ 
minishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should 
produce  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  those  sup¬ 
plies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ascribe  that  re¬ 
duction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to 
the  credit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state 
of  the  case,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant, 
well  known  to  me,  in  which  he  says,  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828 
on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of 
which  he  had  imported,  and  that  his  purchases 
having  been  made  in  England  before  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  the  English  market,  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  could  not  be  resold  without  loss;  he  adds: 
"for  really  it  appears  that,  when  additional 
duties  are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then  becomes 
lower  instead  of  higher.”  This  could  not  probably 
happen  where  the  supply  of  the  foreign  article 
did  not  exceed  the  home  demand,  unless  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  increased  duty  having  ex¬ 
cited  or  stimulated  the  measure  of  the  home 
production. 


The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply 
and  demand.  Whatever  affects  either,  affects 
the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased,  the  demand 
remaining  the  same,  the  price  declines;  if  the 
demand  is  increased,  the  supply  remaining  the 
same,  the  price  advances;  if  both  supply  and 
demand  are  undiminished,  the  price  is  station¬ 
ary,  and  the  price  is  influenced  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance  to  the 
demand  or  supply.  It  is  therefore  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  an  existing  or  new  duty  necessar¬ 
ily  becomes  a  component  element,  to  its  exact 
amount,  of  price.  If  the  proportions  of  demand 
and  supply  are  varied  by  the  duty,  either  in 
augmenting  the  supply,  or  diminishing  the 
demand,  or  vice  versa,  price  is  affected,  to  the 
extent  of  that  variation.  But  the  duty  never  be¬ 
comes  an  integral  part  of  the  price,  except  in 
the  instances  where  the  demand  and  the  supply 
remain,  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely 
what  they  were  before,  or  the  demand  is  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  parent  cause 
of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites  production 
at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  arti¬ 
cle  exceeds  the  amount  which  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  imported,  the  price  will  fall.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a 
senator  from  Missouri.  Three  cents  were  laid  as 
a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead,  by  the  act  of 
1828.  The  price  at  Galena  and  the  other  lead 
mines  afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  duty  did 
not,  in  this  case,  enter  into  the  price:  for  it  was 
twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What  produced 
the  fall?  It  was  stimulated  production  at  home, 
exerted  by  the  temptation  of  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  home  market.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  Men  would  not  continue  an 
unprofitable  pursuit;  some  abandoned  the 
business,  or  the  total  quantity  produced  was  di¬ 
minished,  and  living  prices  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence.  But,  break  down  the  domestic  supply; 
place  us  again  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
foreign  source;  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  we 
should,  ultimately,  have  to  supply  ourselves  at 
dearer  rates?  It  is  not  fair  to  credit  the  foreign 
market  with  the  depression  of  prices,  produced 
there  by  the  influence  of  our  competition.  Let 
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the  competition  be  withdrawn,  and  their  prices 
would  instantly  rise.  On  this  subject,  great  mis¬ 
takes  are  committed.  I  have  seen  some  most  er¬ 
roneous  reasoning,  in  a  late  report  of  Mr.  Lee, 
of  the  free  trade  convention,  in  regard  to  the 
article  of  sugar.  He  calculates  the  total  amount 
of  brown  sugar  produced  in  the  world,  and 
then  states  that  what  is  made  in  Louisiana  is 
not  more  than  2V2  percent  of  that  total.  Al¬ 
though  his  data  may  be  questioned,  let  us 
assume  their  truth,  and  what  might  be  the 
result?  Price  being  determined  by  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  evident  that, 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price 
will  fall.  And  the  fall  is  not  always  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  that  excess.  If  the  market,  at  a 
given  price,  required  5  or  50  millions  of  hogs¬ 
heads  of  sugar,  a  surplus  of  only  a  few  hundred 
might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  dif¬ 
fuse  itself  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Add, 
therefore,  the  80,000  or  100,000  hogsheads  of 
Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  material  reduction  of  the  price 
of  the  article,  throughout  Europe  and  America, 
would  take  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substi¬ 
tuting  foreign  sugar,  in  the  home  market,  to  the 
amount  of  its  annual  produce,  would  force  an 
equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other  mar¬ 
kets,  which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  nec¬ 
essarily  decline,  and  this  decline  of  price  would 
press  portions  of  the  foreign  sugar  into  compe¬ 
tition,  in  the  United  States,  with  Louisiana 
sugar,  the  price  of  which  would  also  be  brought 
down.  The  fact  has  been  in  exact  conformity 
with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suppose  the 
Louisiana  sugar  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  general  consumption,  what  then  would 
happen?  A  new  demand  would  be  created  in 
America  for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the 
80,000  or  100,000  hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana; 
a  less  amount,  by  that  quantity,  would  be  sent 
to  the  European  markets;  and  the  price  would, 
consequently,  everywhere  rise.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore  those  who,  by  keeping  on  duties,  keep 
down  prices,  that  tax  the  people;  but  those 
who,  by  repealing  duties,  would  raise  prices, 
that  really  impose  burdens  upon  the  people. 

But  it  is  argued  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  perfection  which  we  have  acquired  in 


certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they  can  be 
made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and 
enter  fairly  into  competition  with  them,  why 
not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles?  And 
why  should  we?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
supposition,  the  foreign  article  would  not  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  regular  course  of  trade,  but  would 
remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the  home 
market  which  the  domestic  article  had  obtained. 
The  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  no  legitimate 
effect.  But,  might  not  the  foreign  article  be  im¬ 
ported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets, 
break  down  our  establishments,  and,  ultimately, 
to  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize  the 
supply  of  our  consumption?  America  is  the 
greatest  foreign  market  for  European  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  is  that  to  which  European  attention  is 
constantly  directed.  If  a  great  house  becomes 
bankrupt  there,  its  storehouses  are  emptied,  and 
the  goods  are  shipped  to  America,  where,  in 
consequence  of  our  auctions,  and  our  custom¬ 
house  credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded 
in  the  sale  of  them.  Combinations  among  man¬ 
ufacturers  might  take  place,  or  even  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  foreign  governments  might  be  directed 
to  the  destruction  of  our  establishments.  A 
repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protecting  duty,  from 
some  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  flooding  the  country  with  the  foreign 
fabric,  surcharging  the  market,  reducing  the 
price,  and  a  complete  prostration  of  our  manu¬ 
factories;  after  which,  the  foreigner  would  lei¬ 
surely  look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in  the 
increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
command  by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  our 
consumption.  What  American  citizen,  after  the 
government  had  displayed  this  vacillating 
policy,  would  be  again  tempted  to  place  the 
smallest  confidence  in  the  public  faith,  and  ad¬ 
venture,  once  more,  in  this  branch  of  industry? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  community  no  peace;  they 
have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  American  System.  From  the  year 
1820,  if  not  from  1816,  down  to  this  time,  they 
have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  constant  alarm 
and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
the  great  interests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled 
and  varying  policy.  Although  every  appeal  to 
the  national  legislature  has  been  responded  to. 
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in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  measures  of 
protection  have  only  been  carried  by  such  small 
majorities,  as  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fears  on  the  other.  Let  the  country  breathe; 
let  its  vast  resources  be  developed;  let  its  ener¬ 
gies  be  fully  put  forth;  let  it  have  tranquility; 
and,  my  word  for  it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit  will  be  greater 
than  that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing 
as  our  progress  has  been.  Although  some 
branches  of  our  manufactures  might,  and,  in 
foreign  markets,  now  do,  fearlessly  contend 
with  similar  foreign  fabrics,  there  are  many 
others,  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should 
look  at  the  whole  system,  and  recollect  that  time, 
when  we  contemplate  the  great  movements  of  a 
nation,  is  very  different  from  the  short  period 
which  is  allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual 
life.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  "No 
great  interest  of  any  country  ever  yet  grew  up 
in  a  day;  no  new  branch  of  industry  can 
become  firmly  and  profitably  established,  but 
in  a  long  course  of  years;  every  thing,  indeed, 
great  or  good,  is  matured  by  slow  degrees;  that 
which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is  of  small 
value,  and  is  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is 
the  order  of  Providence  that  powers  gradually 
developed  shall  alone  attain  permanency  and 
perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national 
institutions,  and  national  character  itself." 

Domestic  market 

I  feel,  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  Senate.  My 
apology  is,  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the 
prosperity  and  the  destiny  of  the  Union.  But 
the  best  requital  I  can  make  for  the  friendly  in¬ 
dulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
the  Senate,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain 
sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  is,  to  proceed, 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  discourse  which  has  not  been  more  te¬ 
dious  to  the  Senate  than  exhausting  to  me.  I 
have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  announced. 
That  is. 


2dly.  That,  under  the  operation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  the  products  of  our  agriculture 
command  a  higher  price  than  they  would  do 
without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market; 
and,  by  the  augmentation  of  wealth  produced 
by  manufacturing  industry,  which  enlarges  our 
powers  of  consumption,  both  of  domestic  and 
foreign  articles.  The  importance  of  the  home 
market  is  among  the  established  maxims  which 
are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers  and  all 
men.  However  some  may  differ  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  of  the  foreign  and  the  home 
market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and 
high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us,  beyond 
the  control  of  foreign  legislation,  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed. 
The  most  stupid  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  a 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory, 
or  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navi¬ 
gable  stream,  which  connects  their  farms  with 
some  great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all  men 
were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  abundance  of 
the  particular  produce  of  their  industry,  they 
might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme  want  of 
other  necessary  articles  of  human  subsistence. 
The  uniformity  of  the  general  occupation  would 
preclude  all  exchanges — all  commerce.  It  is  only 
in  the  diversity  of  the  vocations  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  community  that  the  means  can  be 
found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  con¬ 
duce  to  the  general  prosperity;  and  the  greater 
that  diversity,  the  more  extensive  and  the  more 
animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if  for¬ 
eign  markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to 
the  reception  of  our  agricultural  produce,  from 
its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the  interi¬ 
or,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions 
of  it  could  never  profitably  reach  the  foreign 
market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  theory,  clear 
as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  of  protection,  beginning  with  the 
most  valuable  staple  of  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circum¬ 
stance  that  excites  our  surprise  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually  in¬ 
creased.  Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  cultivation  of  it  could  not  have 
been  so  very  unprofitable?  If  the  business  were 
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ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually 
engaged  in  it?  The  quantity  in  1816  was  81  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds;  in  1826,  204  millions;  and,  in 
1830,  near  300  millions!  The  ground  of  greatest 
surprise  is,  that  it  has  been  able  to  sustain  even 
its  present  price  with  such  an  enormous  aug¬ 
mentation  of  quantity.  It  could  not  have  done  it 
but  for  the  combined  operation  of  three  causes, 
by  which  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
been  greatly  extended,  in  consequence  of  their 
reduced  prices:  1st,  competition;  2d,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  labor-saving  machinery;  and  3dly, 
the  low  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crop  of 
1819,  amounting  to  88  millions  of  pounds,  pro¬ 
duced  $21  millions;  the  crop  of  1823,  when  the 
amount  was  swelled  to  174  millions,  (almost 
double  that  of  1819)  produced  a  less  sum,  by 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars;  and  the 
crop  of  1824,  amounting  to  30  millions  of 
pounds  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
produced  $1.5  million  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established 
law  of  price,  supply,  and  demand,  ought  not 
the  fact  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply  to 
account,  satisfactorily,  for  the  alleged  low  price 
of  cotton?  Is  it  necessary  to  look  beyond  that 
single  fact  to  the  tariff — to  the  diminished 
produce  of  the  mines  furnishing  the  precious 
metals,  or  to  any  other  cause,  for  the  solution? 
This  subject  is  well  understood  in  the  South; 
and,  although  I  cannot  approve  the  practice 
which  has  been  introduced,  of  quoting  author¬ 
ity,  and  still  less  the  authority  of  newspapers, 
for  favorite  theories,  I  must  ask  permission  of 
the  Senate  to  read  an  article  from  a  southern 
newspaper.  [Here  Mr.  HAYNE  requested  Mr. 
CLAY  to  give  the  name  of  the  authority,  that  it 
might  appear  whether  it  was  not  some  other 
than  a  southern  paper  expressing  southern  senti¬ 
ments.  Mr.  CLAY  stated  that  it  was  from  the 
Charleston  City  Gazette,  one,  he  believed,  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  prints  in  that 
city,  although  he  was  not  sure  what  might  be 
its  sentiments  on  the  question  which  at  present 
divides  the  people  of  South  Carolina.]  The  arti¬ 
cle  comprises  a  full  explanation  of  the  low  price 
of  cotton,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true  cause — in¬ 
creased  production. 

[Mr.  C.  read  the  article  as  follows:] 


From  the  Charleston  City  Gazette,  copied  into  the  New  Orleans 
Emporium,  January  4. 

1st.  The  greatest  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  cotton  was 
before  the  tariff  of  1824. 

2d.  Cotton,  like  every  other  article  of  merchandise,  has  its 
fixed  price,  not  in  America,  but  in  the  market  of  the  world, 
and  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  demand  and 
supply,  just  as  com,  which,  when  it  is  scarce,  sells  high,  and 
when  plenty  sells  low. 

To  illustrate  how  perfectly  the  price  depends  on  the 
demand,  it  is  stated  that  the  crop  of  1819,  amounting  to 
eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  sold  for  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars;  while  the  crop  of  1823,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  was  sold  for  only 
twenty  millions  of  dollars!  And  this  before  the  light  tariff 
of  1824.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  price  of  cotton 
is  found  in  the  state  of  the  markets,  which  were  hungry  in 
1819,  and  had  not  a  great  supply,  but  were  overfed  in  1823, 
and  could  hardly  digest  the  crop  of  that  year. 

The  price  of  cotton  fluctuated  before  the  present  tariff: 
and,  if  the  same  causes  of  fluctuation  exist,  they  will 
produce  the  same  effects,  independent  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
true  cotton  has  come  to  be  sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  that 
used  to  bring  twenty  cents.  In  this  reduction  of  his  profits, 
the  cotton  planter  only  shares  the  same  with  the  wheat 
grower.  Flour  is  sold  at  five  dollars  per  barrel,  which  for¬ 
merly  brought  eight  and  ten  dollars;  and  the  products  of 
the  earth  generally  are  low,  because  they  are  very 
abundant. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  this  is  to  be  said  further.  No 
mode  of  investing  money  in  agricultural  pursuits,  this  side 
of  the  sugar  plantations,  has  afforded  so  great  an  income  as 
the  culture  of  cotton.  So  that  has  happened  to  the  cotton 
planter,  which  happens  to  all,  viz.  a  diminution  of  his 
income,  from  the  multitudes  of  those  who  adopted  his  lu¬ 
crative  business. 

To  seek  relief  from  this  depressed  price  of  cotton,  by  re¬ 
pealing  the  tariff  law,  is  a  most  inconsiderate  step:  for  the 
tariff  not  only  creates  a  new  market  for  raw  cotton,  but  it 
also  converts  some  of  the  finest  country  for  growing  cotton 
into  sugar  plantations.  The  tariff,  by  protecting  domestic 
sugars,  enables  the  Louisianian  to  raise  sugar.  Remove  the 
tariff  from  sugars,  and  the  Louisianian  cannot  compete  with 
the  West  Indian.  Cotton  he  can  raise  to  better  advantage 
than  the  Carolinian.  So  the  relief  of  the  cotton  planter, 
sought  by  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  tariff,  would  multi¬ 
ply  cotton  growers,  and  cut  off  the  Northeastern  market  at 
one  and  the  same  blow.  What  a  stroke  of  nullifying  policy 
that  would  be! 

The  price  of  any  thing  in  market  is  governed  by  the  stock 
in  market;  if  that  is  great,  the  price  is  low;  if  small,  the 
price  is  high.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  consume  the 
stock,  increases  the  price;  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  stock,  diminishes  the  price  of  that  article  in  the 
market. 

The  terrible  manufactures  at  the  North  do  not  add  to  the 
stock  of  cotton;  they  diminish  the  stock,  and  raise  the  price 
in  the  market  of  the  world.  They  consume  vast  quantities 
of  cotton,  and  clear  the  market  of  what  might  otherwise 
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become  a  drug.  A  repeal  of  the  tariff  law  would  wind  up 
the  Northern  factories.  When  these  cease  to  be  consumers, 
the  price  of  cotton  must  fall  lower  than  it  now  is. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for 
cotton,  which  has  been  created  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  System,  were  to  cease,  and  that  the 
200,000  14  bales,  that  the  home  market  now  ab¬ 
sorbs,  were  thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of 
foreign  countries,  would  not  the  effect  inevita¬ 
bly  be  to  produce  a  further  and  great  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  article?  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  facts  and  principles  which  I  have  before 
stated,  and  endeavored  to  illustrate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  existence  of  American  manu¬ 
factures  has  tended  to  increase  the  demand,  and 
extend  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material; 
and  that,  but  for  this  increased  demand,  the 
price  of  the  article  would  have  fallen,  possibly 
one-half,  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  error  of  the 
opposite  argument  is,  in  assuming  one  thing, 
which,  being  denied,  the  whole  fails;  that  is,  it 
assumes  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  United 
States  would  be  profitably  employed,  without 
manufactures.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
system  excites  and  creates  labor,  and  this  labor 
creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth  communi¬ 
cates  additional  ability  to  consume,  which  acts 
on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  human  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment.  The  amount  of  cotton  im¬ 
ported  into  the  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  alone,  (during  the  last  year,  and  it  was 
imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manufac¬ 
ture)  was  109,517  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our 
agricultural  productions,  we  shall  find  not  less 
gratifying  facts.  The  total  quantity  of  flour  im¬ 
ported  into  Boston  during  the  same  year  was 
284,504  barrels  and  3,955  half  barrels;  of  which, 
there  were  from  Virginia,  Georgetown,  and  Al- 


14  Mr.  CLAY  stated  that  he  assumed  the  quantity  which  was  gen¬ 
erally  computed,  but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subsequent 
information  justifies  his  belief.  It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the 
Cotton  Committee,  appointed  by  the  New  York  Convention,  that 
partial  returns  show  a  consumption  of  upwards  of  250,000  bales; 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  employs  near  40,000  females,  and  about 
5,000  children;  that  the  total  dependents  on  it  are  131,489;  that  the 
annual  wages  paid  are  $12,155,723;  the  annual  value  of  its  products, 
$32,036,760;  the  capital,  $44,914,984;  the  number  of  mills,  795;  of 
spindles,  1,246,503;  and  of  cloth  made,  260,461,990  yards.  This 
statement  does  not  comprehend  the  western  manufactures.  [Clay 
note] 


exandria,  114,222  barrels;  of  Indian  corn, 
581,131  bushels;  of  oats,  239,809  bushels;  of 
rye,  about  50,000  bushels;  and  of  shorts,  33,489 
bushels.  Into  the  port  of  Providence,  71,369 
barrels  of  flour,  216,662  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
and  7,772  bushels  of  rye.  And  there  were  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  420,353 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  201,878  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  110,557  bushels  of  rye  and  barley. 
There  were  slaughtered  in  Boston  during  the 
same  year,  1831  (the  only  northern  city  from 
which  I  have  obtained  returns),  33,922  beef 
cattle,  15,400  stores,  84,453  sheep,  and  26,871 
swine.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  is 
not  a  less  quantity  of  southern  flour  consumed 
at  the  North  than  800,000  barrels — a  greater 
amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the 
foreign  markets  in  the  world  together. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farming 
country  of  the  United  States — of  all  that  por¬ 
tion  which  lies  north,  east,  and  west  of  James 
River,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina, 
if  a  home  market  did  not  exist  for  this  immense 
amount  of  agricultural  produce?  Without  that 
market,  where  could  it  be  sold?  In  foreign  mar¬ 
kets?  If  their  restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their 
capacity  would  not  enable  them  to  purchase  and 
consume  this  vast  addition  to  their  present  sup¬ 
plies,  which  must  be  thrown  in,  or  thrown 
away,  but  for  the  home  market.  But  their  laws 
exclude  us  from  their  markets.  I  shall  content 
myself  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Great  Britain  only.  The  duties,  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  bread  stuffs,  are  pro¬ 
hibitory,  except  in  times  of  dearth.  On  rice,  the 
duty  is  fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  hundred 
weight,  being  more  than  100  percent.  On  man¬ 
ufactured  tobacco,  it  is  nine  shillings  sterling 
per  pound,  or  about  2,000  percent.  On  leaf  to¬ 
bacco,  three  shillings  per  pound,  or  1,200  per¬ 
cent.  On  lumber  and  some  other  articles,  they 
are  from  400  to  1,500  percent  more  than  on 
similar  articles  imported  from  British  colonies. 
In  the  British  West  Indies,  the  duty  on  beef, 
pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  is  twelve  shillings  ster¬ 
ling  per  hundred,  more  than  100  percent  on  the 
first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  western  states. 
And  yet  Great  Britain  is  the  power  in  whose 
behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate,  so  that  we 
may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton!  Great 
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Britain,  that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own 
legislation!  When  have  we  experienced  justice, 
much  less  favor,  at  her  hands?  When  did  she 
shape  her  legislation  in  reference  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  foreign  powers?  She  is  a  great,  opu¬ 
lent,  and  powerful  nation;  but  haughty,  arro¬ 
gant,  and  supercilious.  Not  more  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her 
island,  than  she  is  separated  in  feeling,  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  friendly  consideration  of  their  welfare. 
Gentlemen,  in  supposing  it  impracticable  that 
we  should  successfully  compete  with  her  in 
manufactures,  do  injustice  to  the  skill  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  their  own  country.  Gallant  as  Great 
Britain  undoubtedly  is,  we  have  gloriously  con¬ 
tended  with  her,  man  to  man,  gun  to  gun,  ship 
to  ship,  fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to  army.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  we  are  destined  to  achieve  equal 
success  in  the  more  useful,  if  not  nobler  con¬ 
test,  for  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of 
articles — the  hemp,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other 
items,  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in  the 
home  market,  by  the  operation  of  the  American 
System;  but  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  Senate.  Where,  where,  should  we  find  a 
market  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist  at 
home?  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
largest  portion  of  our  people  and  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  if  this  home  market  were  annihilated? 
How  could  they  be  supplied  with  objects  of 
prime  necessity?  What  would  not  be  the  certain 
and  inevitable  decline  in  the  price  of  all  these 
articles,  but  for  the  home  market?  And  allow 
me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that,  of  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are 
benefited  by  the  operation  of  this  system,  none 
are  equally  so  with  those  which  border  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  two  shores  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Their  facilities  of  transportation  and  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  North  give  them  decided 
advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  falla¬ 
cious — if  the  price  of  manufactured  articles 
were  really  higher  under  the  American  System, 
than  without  it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or 
low  prices  were  themselves  relative — relative  to 
the  ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt, 
to  tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  Europe¬ 


an  fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  purchase  them.  If,  by  the  home 
exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary, 
even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles  of 
American  production  than  the  foreign,  it  is 
better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how 
would  the  large  portion  of  our  country  which  I 
have  described,  be  supplied,  but  for  the  home 
exchanges?  A  poor  people  destitute  of  wealth  or 
of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to 
purchase  foreign  fabrics.  To  them  they  are 
equally  beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost 
be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth — 
her  exerted  and  protected  industry — is  enabled  to 
bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  other  nations,  appears  enor¬ 
mous;  but  which,  when  her  immense  riches  are 
compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a  lively 
and  flattering  picture  of  our  coasts,  bays,  rivers, 
and  harbors;  and  he  argues  that  these  pro¬ 
claimed  the  design  of  Providence  that  we 
should  be  a  commercial  people.  I  agree  with 
him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He  would 
cherish  the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal 
trade.  I  would  foster  both.  What  is  navigation 
without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes?  By 
penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and 
extracting  from  them  their  precious  treasures; 
by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  securing  a  home 
market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  products;  by 
employing  the  water  power  with  which  we  are 
blessed;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  our 
native  industry,  in  all  its  forms;  we  shall  but 
nourish  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  com¬ 
merce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in 
reference  only  to  a  state  of  peace;  but  a  season 
of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  We 
have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace;  but 
who  can  tell  when  the  storm  of  war  shall  again 
break  forth?  Have  we  forgotten,  so  soon,  the 
privations  to  which  not  merely  our  brave  sol¬ 
diers  and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but 
the  whole  community,  during  the  last  war,  for 
the  want  of  absolute  necessaries?  To  what  an 
enormous  price  they  rose?  And  how  inadequate 
the  supply  was,  at  any  price?  The  statesman, 
who  justly  elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind 
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as  well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state  of 
things;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy  which 
he  recommends,  to  all  the  probable  exigencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  republic.  Taking  this 
comprehensive  range,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices  were 
higher  in  peace,  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  lower  prices  of  war,  during  which  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  essential  articles  are  indispensable  to 
its  vigorous,  effectual,  and  glorious  prosecution. 
I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument  with  the 
hope  that  my  humble  exertions  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  ought  to  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  free  trade  system,  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  its  substitute,  ought  really  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  British  colonial  system. 

3.  That  the  American  System  is  beneficial  to 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  absolutely  necessary 
to  much  the  larger  portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton, 
and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of  agriculture, 
has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  decline 
averted  by  the  protective  system. 

5.  That,  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has 
been  at  all  diminished  by  the  operation  of  that 
system,  the  diminution  has  been  more  than 
compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created 
at  home. 

6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system, 
by  creating  competition  among  ourselves,  and 
between  American  and  European  industry,  re¬ 
ciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce 
prices  of  manufactured  objects. 

7.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  the 
scope  of  the  policy  of  protection  have  greatly 
fallen  in  price. 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits 
are  experienced  in  a  season  of  war,  when  the 
foreign  supply  might  be  cut  off,  they  would  be 
much  more  extensively  felt. 

9.  And,  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the 
British  colonial  system  for  the  American 
System,  without  benefiting  any  section  of  the 
Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation, 
regulated  by  foreign  interests,  would  lead  to  the 
prostration  of  our  manufactures,  general  impov¬ 
erishment,  and  ultimate  ruin. 


Rule  by  majority 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  a  delicate  subject,  which  I 
approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  its 
serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not, 
indeed,  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  whose 
forbearance  to  notice  the  topic  was  commenda¬ 
ble,  as  his  argument  throughout  was  character¬ 
ized  by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy  of  him 
and  of  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  made  one 
declaration,  which  might  possibly  be  misinter¬ 
preted,  and  I  submit  to  him  whether  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as 
reported  in  his  printed  speech,  is,  "the  instinct 
of  self  interest  might  have  taught  us  an  easier 
way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression. 
It  wanted  but  the  will  to  have  supplied  our¬ 
selves  with  every  article  embraced  in  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  other 
participation  on  our  part  than  a  simple  consent 
to  receive  them."  [Here  Mr.  HAYNE  rose,  and 
remarked  that  the  passages,  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  paragraph  cited,  he 
thought,  plainly  indicated  his  meaning,  which 
related  to  evasions  of  the  system,  by  illicit  in¬ 
troduction  of  goods,  which  they  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  countenance  in  South  Carolina.]  I  am 
happy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  from  our  view  the  facts 
that  there  is  great  excitement  in  South  Carolina; 
that  the  protective  system  is  openly  and  vio¬ 
lently  denounced  in  popular  meetings;  and  that 
the  legislature  itself  has  declared  its  purpose  of 
resorting  to  counteracting  measures — a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  which  has  only  been  submitted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  Congress  time  to  retrace 
its  steps.  With  respect  to  this  Union,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  generally  pro¬ 
claimed,  nor  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  whole  and  to  all  the  parts — nec¬ 
essary  to  those  parts,  indeed,  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  but  vitally  necessary  to  each-,  and  that 
threats  to  disturb  or  dissolve  it,  coming  from 
any  of  the  parts,  would  be  quite  as  indiscreet 
and  improper,  as  would  be  threats  from  the  res¬ 
idue  to  exclude  those  parts  from  the  pale  of  its 
benefits.  The  great  principle,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  free  government,  is,  that  the 
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majority  must  govern;  from  which  there  is  or 
can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That  majori¬ 
ty  ought  to  govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderate¬ 
ly,  and  constitutionally,  but  govern  it  must,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  that  terrible  appeal.  If  ever  one,  or 
several  states,  being  a  minority,  can,  by  menac¬ 
ing  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  succeed  in  form¬ 
ing  an  abandonment  of  great  measures  deemed 
essential  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole,  the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is  practi¬ 
cally  gone.  It  may  linger  on,  in  form  and  name, 
but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled  forever!  Entertaining 
these  deliberate  opinions,  I  would  entreat  the 
patriotic  people  of  South  Carolina — the  land  of 
Marion,  Sumpter,  and  Pickens — of  Rutledge, 
Laurens,  the  Pinckneys,  and  Lowndes — of  living 
and  present  names,  which  I  would  mention  if 
they  were  not  living  or  present — to  pause,  sol¬ 
emnly  pause!  and  contemplate  the  frightful 
precipice  which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  re¬ 
treat  may  be  painful  and  mortifying  to  their 
gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to  retreat  to  the 
Union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren,  with 
whom,  or  with  whose  ancestors,  they,  or  their 
ancestors,  have  won,  on  fields  of  glory,  imper¬ 
ishable  renown.  To  advance,  is  to  rush  on  cer¬ 
tain  and  inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  un¬ 
inhabited  halls,  and  of  mansions,  once  the  seats 
of  opulence  and  hospitality,  now  abandoned 
and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor 
of  being  in  South  Carolina;  but  I  have  heard 
and  read  of  the  stories  of  its  chivalry,  and  of  its 
generous  and  openhearted  liberality.  I  have 
heard,  too,  of  the  struggles  for  power  between 
the  lower  and  upper  country.  The  same  causes 
which  existed  in  Virginia,  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted,  I  presume,  have  had  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  Carolina.  In  whose  hands  now  are 
the  once  proud  seats  of  Westover,  Curies,  May- 
cocks,  Shirley,15  and  others,  on  James  River, 
and  in  lower  Virginia?  Under  the  operation  of 
laws  abolishing  the  principle  of  primogeniture, 
and  providing  the  equitable  rule  of  an  equal 
distribution  of  estates  among  those  in  equal 
degree  of  consanguinity,  they  have  passed  into 


15  As  to  Shirley,  Mr.  Clay  acknowledges  his  mistake,  made  in  the 
warmth  of  debate.  It  is  yet  the  abode  of  the  respectable  and  hospita¬ 
ble  descendants  of  its  former  opulent  proprietor.  [Clay  note] 


other  and  stranger  hands.  Some  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  illustrious  families  have  gone  to  the  far 
West,  whilst  others,  lingering  behind,  have  con¬ 
trasted  their  present  condition  with  that  of  their 
venerated  ancestors.  They  behold  themselves 
excluded  from  their  fathers'  houses,  now  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  once  their  fathers' 
overseers,  or  sinking  into  decay;  their  imagina¬ 
tions  paint  ancient  renown,  the  fading  honors 
of  their  name,  glories  gone  by;  too  poor  to  live, 
too  proud  to  work,  too  high-minded  and  hon¬ 
orable  to  resort  to  ignoble  means  of  acquisition, 
brave,  daring,  chivalrous,  what  can  be  the  cause 
of  their  present  unhappy  state?  The  "accursed 
tariff"  presents  itself  to  their  excited  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  they  blindly  rush  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who,  unfurling  the  banner  of  nullifica¬ 
tion,  would  place  a  state  upon  its  sovereignty! 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the 
side  of  persistence  in  the  American  System,  but 
on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I  have  sup¬ 
posed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north 
and  east  of  James  River,  and  all  west  of  the 
mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  that  system, 
would  they  be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not  three- 
fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  policy 
believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
prosperity?  When,  too,  this  sacrifice  is  made  at 
the  instance  of  a  single  interest,  which  they 
verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by  it?  In  es¬ 
timating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  inci¬ 
dent  to  two  opposite  courses  of  human  policy, 
the  statesman  would  be  short-sighted  who 
should  content  himself  with  viewing  only  the 
evils,  real  or  imaginary,  which  belong  to  that 
course  which  is  in  practical  operation.  He 
should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which 
might  inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  course.  What  would  be  the  condition 
of  this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
those  mammoth  members  of  our  confederacy, 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  industry  was 
paralyzed,  and  their  prosperity  blighted,  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  British  colonial  system, 
under  the  delusive  name  of  free  trade?  They  are 
now  tranquil,  and  happy,  and  contented,  con- 
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scious  of  their  welfare,  and  feeling  a  salutary 
and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of  home 
manufactures  and  home  industry  throughout  all 
their  great  arteries.  But  let  that  be  checked,  let 
them  feel  that  a  foreign  system  is  to  predomi¬ 
nate,  and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and 
comfort  dried  up;  let  New  England  and  the 
West,  and  the  middle  states,  all  feel  that  they 
too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and  let 
these  vast  portions  of  our  country  despair  of 
any  favorable  change,  and  then,  indeed,  might 
we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of 
this  Union! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  derelic¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  of  protecting  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fate  of 
foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war 
with  leading  considerations  which  prompted 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution?  The 
states,  respectively,  surrendered  to  the  general 
government  the  whole  power  of  laying  imposts 
on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped  themselves  of 
all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufactures,  by 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  encouragement — 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  foreign  fabrics. 
Did  they  create  that  great  trust?  Did  they  vol¬ 
untarily  subject  themselves  to  this  self-restric¬ 
tion,  that  the  power  should  remain  in  the  feder¬ 
al  government,  inactive,  unexecuted,  and  life¬ 
less?  Mr.  Madison,16  at  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  told  you  otherwise.  In  discuss¬ 
ing,  at  that  early  period,  this  very  subject,  he 
declared  that  a  failure  to  exercise  this  power 
would  be  a  "fraud”  upon  the  northern  states,  to 
which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and  west¬ 
ern  states. 

[Mr.  MILLER  17  asked  to  what  expression  of 
Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  CLAY  referred;  and 
Mr.  C.  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1789,  as  reported 
in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold 
which  this  system  has  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  represent  that 


16  James  Madison  (1751-1836),  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  in  1787,  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1789-1797,  and  as  president  of  the  United  States,  1809-1817. 

17  Stephen  D.  Miller  of  South  Carolina  (1787-1838)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1831-1833. 


it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is 
most  benefited  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this 
Union  which  has  been  most  steady,  most  unan¬ 
imous,  and  most  determined  in  its  support,  it  is 
Pennsylvania.  Why  is  not  that  powerful  state 
attacked?  Why  pass  her  over,  and  aim  the  blow 
at  New  England?  New  England  came,  reluctant¬ 
ly,  into  the  policy.  In  1824,  a  majority  of  her 
delegation  was  opposed  to  it.  From  the  largest 
state  of  New  England  there  was  but  a  solitary 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That  enterprising 
people  can  readily  accommodate  their  industry 
to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  settled.  They  sup¬ 
posed  this  was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the 
decrees  of  government.  And  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  has  kept  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all 
New  England,  at  least  in  this  house,  (with  the 
exception  of  one  small,  still  voice)  [Mr.  HILL,18  of 
New  Hampshire]  is  in  favor  of  the  System.  In 
1824,  all  Maryland  was  against  it;  now,  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  was  opposed  to  it;  now,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception,  she  is  in  favor  of  it.  The  march  of 
public  sentiment  is  to  the  South.  Virginia  will 
be  the  next  convert;  and,  in  less  than  seven 
years,  if  there  be  no  obstacles  from  political 
causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled,  the 
majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  western  Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of 
the  American  System.  North  Carolina  will 
follow  later,  but  not  less  certainly.  Eastern  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  now  in  favor  of  the  system.  And,  fi¬ 
nally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  wonder  will  be  that  they  ever 
should  have  been  opposed. 

Objections  addressed 

I  have  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  urged  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion  under  consideration.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  offered,  as  he  has  intimated  his 
purpose  to  modify  it,  I  shall  forbear,  for  the 
present,  to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contended 
that  the  resolution  proposes  the  repeal  of  duties 
on  luxuries,  leaving  those  on  necessaries  to 
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remain,  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  relieve  the 
rich,  without  lessening  the  burdens  of  the  poor. 
And  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
carefully  selected,  for  ludicrous  effect,  a  number 
of  the  unprotected  articles;  cosmetics,  perfumes, 
oranges,  etc.  I  must  say  that  this  exhibition  of 
the  gentleman  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  candor 
which  he  has  generally  displayed;  that  he 
knows  very  well  that  the  duties  upon  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  trifling,  and  that  it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  whether  they  are  repealed  or  retained. 
Both  systems,  the  American  and  the  foreign, 
comprehend  some  articles  which  may  be 
deemed  luxuries.  The  Senate  knows  that  the 
unprotected  articles  which  yield  the  principal 
part  of  the  revenue,  with  which  this  measure 
would  dispense,  are  coffee,  tea,  spices,  wines, 
and  silks.  Of  all  these  articles,  wines  and  silks 
alone  can  be  pronounced  to  be  luxuries;  and  as 
to  wines,  we  have  already  ratified  a  treaty,  not 
yet  promulgated,  by  which  the  duties  on  them 
are  to  be  considerably  reduced.  If  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  use  of  objects  of  consumption  deter¬ 
mines  their  classification,  coffee,  tea,  and  spices, 
in  the  present  condition  of  civilized  society, 
may  be  considered  necessaries.  Even  if  they 
were  luxuries,  why  should  not  the  poor,  by 
cheapening  their  prices,  if  that  can  be  effected, 
be  allowed  to  use  them?  Why  should  not  a 
poor  man  be  allowed  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief 
on  his  neck,  occasionally  regale  himself  with  a 
glass  of  cheap  French  wine,  or  present  his  wife 
or  daughter  with  a  silk  gown,  to  be  worn  on 
Sabbath  or  gala  days?  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do 
not  misconstrue  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman's 
heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  moderately  in¬ 
dulging  themselves  in  these  innocent  gratifica¬ 
tions.  For  one,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  attracting  the  consideration  of 
the  opponents  of  the  tariff.  It  is  for  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  the  poor, 
that  I  have  ever  supported  the  American 
System.  It  affords  them  profitable  employment, 
and  supplies  the  means  of  comfortable  subsist¬ 
ence.  It  secures  to  them,  certainly,  necessaries  of 
life  manufactured  at  home,  and  places  within 
their  reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  share  of  foreign  luxuries;  whilst  the 
system  of  gentlemen  promises  them  necessaries 


made  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  are 
beyond  their  power,  and  denies  to  them  luxuries 
which  they  would  possess  no  means  to 
purchase. 

The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina 
against  the  tariff,  is,  that  it  checks  importations, 
and  disables  foreign  powers  from  purchasing 
the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to 
increase  importations,  not  so  much,  it  is  true, 
from  Great  Britain,  as  from  other  powers,  but 
not  the  less  acceptable  on  that  account.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  so  large  a  portion  of  our  foreign 
commerce  concentrates  in  one  nation;  it  subjects 
us  too  much  to  the  legislation  and  the  policy  of 
that  nation,  and  exposes  us  to  the  influence  of 
her  numerous  agents,  factors,  and  merchants. 
And  it  is  not  among  the  smallest  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  measure  before  the  Senate,  that  its 
tendency  will  be  to  expand  our  commerce  with 
France — our  great  revolutionary  ally — the  land 
of  our  Lafayette.  There  is  much  greater  proba¬ 
bility,  also,  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present 
demand  for  cotton,  in  France,  than  in  Great 
Britain.  France  engaged  later  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  and  has  made,  therefore,  less 
progress.  She  has,  moreover,  no  colonies  pro¬ 
ducing  the  article  in  abundance,  whose  industry 
she  might  be  tempted  to  encourage. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  SMITH]  by  his  reply  to  a  speech,  which, 
on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this  resolution, 
I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  take  some  notice  of  his  ob¬ 
servations.  The  honorable  gentleman  stated  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  partiality  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interest.  Never  was  there  a  more  ground¬ 
less  and  malicious  charge  preferred  against  a  ca¬ 
lumniated  man.  Since  this  question  has  been 
agitated  in  the  public  councils,  although  I  have 
often  heard  from  him  professions  of  attachment 
to  this  branch  of  industry,  I  have  never  known 
any  member  a  more  uniform,  determined,  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  them,  than  the 
honorable  senator  has  invariably  been.  And  if, 
hereafter,  the  calumny  should  be  repeated,  of 
his  friendship  to  the  American  System,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  my  testimony  to  his  innocence.  The 
honorable  gentleman  supposed  that  I  had  ad- 
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vanced  the  idea  that  the  permanent  revenue  of 
this  country  should  be  fixed  at  $18  millions. 
Certainly  I  had  no  intention  to  announce  such 
an  opinion,  nor  do  my  explanations,  fairly  in¬ 
terpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  occasion  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  estimating  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  country  at  $25  millions,  and  the  amount 
of  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  articles  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  $7 
millions,  the  latter  sum  taken  from  the  former 
would  leave  $18.  But  I  did  not  intimate  any 
belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  ought, 
for  the  future,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that 
or  any  other  precise  sum.  I  stated  that,  after 
having  effected  so  great  a  reduction,  we  might 
pause,  cautiously  survey  the  whole  ground,  and 
deliberately  determine  upon  other  measures  of 
reduction,  some  of  which  I  indicated.  And  I 
now  say,  preserve  the  protective  system  in  full 
vigor,  give  us  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain 
for  internal  improvements,  or,  if  you  please, 
partly  for  that  object,  and  partly  for  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  free  blacks,  with  their  own  consent, 
from  the  United  States;  and,  for  one,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  revenue 
to  $15,  to  $13,  or  even  to  $9  millions. 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  paying  off  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
maining  public  debt  by  the  4th  of  March,  1833, 
including  the  3  percent,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
selling  the  bank  stock,  I  had  remarked  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  3  percent,  there  was 
not  more  than  about  $4  millions  of  the  debt 
due  and  payable  within  this  year;  that,  to  meet 
this,  the  secretary  had  stated,  in  his  annual 
report,  that  the  treasury  would  have,  from  the 
receipts  of  this  year,  $14  millions,  applicable  to 
the  principal  of  the  debt;  that  I  did  not  perceive 
any  urgency  for  paying  off  the  3  percent  by  the 
precise  day  suggested;  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  treasury, 
assuming  them  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  to 
postpone  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  unprotect¬ 
ed  articles.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  im¬ 
puted  to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  24th 
April  1830,  according  to  which,  in  his  opinion, 
the  secretary  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  3  per¬ 
cent.  On  what  ground  the  senator  supposed  I 
was  ignorant  of  that  act,  he  has  not  stated.  Al¬ 
though,  when  it  passed,  I  was  at  Ashland,  I 


assure  him  that  I  was  not  there  altogether  unin¬ 
formed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  I  reg¬ 
ularly  received  the  Register  19  of  my  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Niles,  published  in  Baltimore,  the 
National  Intelligencer,  and  other  papers.  There  are 
two  errors  to  which  gentlemen  are  sometimes 
liable:  one  is  to  magnify  the  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  they  possess  themselves,  and  the 
second  is  to  depreciate  that  which  others  have 
acquired.  And  will  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  excuse  me  for  thinking  that  no  man  is 
more  prone  to  commit  both  errors  than  himself? 
I  will  not  say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1830,  but  I  certainly  place 
a  different  construction  upon  it  from  what  he 
does.  It  does  not  oblige  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury,  or  rather  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  to  apply  the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the 
purchase  of  the  3-percent  stock  particularly,  but 
leaves  them  at  liberty  "to  apply  such  surplus  to 
the  purchase  of  any  portion  of  the  public  debt, 
at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  United  States."  This  vests  a 
discretionary  authority,  to  be  exercised  under  offi¬ 
cial  responsibility.  And  if  any  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  when  he  had  the  option  of  purchasing 
a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute 
the  act  by  purchasing  the  3  percent  at  its 
present  price,  he  would  merit  impeachment. 
Undoubtedly  a  state  of  facts  may  exist,  such  as 
there  being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid 
but  the  3-percent  stock,  with  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  idle  and  unproductive,  in  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  apply  that  surplus  to  the 
reimbursement  of  the  3  percents.  But,  whilst 
the  interest  of  money  is  at  a  greater  rate  than  3 
percent,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to 
produce  an  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  postponement  of  any  re¬ 
duction  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  at  this 
session,  must  however  give  rise  to  that  very  ac¬ 
cumulation;  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  cannot 
perceive  the  utility  of  the  postponement. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land,  that  offers  have  been  made  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  to  exchange  3  percents  at 
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their  market  price  of  96  percent  for  the  bank 
stock  of  the  government  at  its  market  price, 
which  is  about  126  and  he  thinks  it  would  be 
wise  to  accept  them.  If  the  charter  of  the  bank 
is  renewed,  that  stock  will  be  probably  worth 
much  more  than  its  present  price;  if  not  re¬ 
newed,  much  less.  Would  it  be  fair  in  govern¬ 
ment,  whilst  the  question  is  pending  and 
undecided,  to  make  such  an  exchange?  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  between  a  stock  bearing  3  per¬ 
cent  and  one  bearing  7  percent,  must  be  really 
much  greater  than  the  difference  between  96 
and  126  percent.  Supposing  them  to  be  perpet¬ 
ual  annuities,  the  one  would  be  worth  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  other.  But  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  execute  it — to  continue  these  duties, 
as  the  secretary  proposes.  The  secretary  has  a 
debt  of  $24  millions  to  pay;  he  has,  from  the 
accruing  receipts  of  this  year,  $14  millions;  and 
we  are  now  told  by  the  senator  from  Maryland 
that  this  sum  of  $14  millions  is  exclusive  of  any 
of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to 
raise  $8  millions  by  a  sale  of  the  bank  stock, 
and  to  anticipate,  from  the  revenues  receivable 
next  year,  $2  millions  more.  These  three  items, 
then,  of  $14  millions,  $8  millions,  and  $2  mil¬ 
lions,  make  up  the  sum  required  of  $24  mil¬ 
lions,  without  the  aid  of  the  duties  to  which 
the  resolution  relates. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  insists  that 
the  general  government  has  been  liberal  to¬ 
wards  the  West  in  its  appropriations  of  public 
lands  for  internal  improvements;  and,  as  to  for¬ 
tifications,  he  contends  that  the  expenditures 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  for  its  es¬ 
pecial  benefit.  The  appropriations  of  land  to  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama, 
have  been  liberal;  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  general  government  is  itself  the  great¬ 
est  proprietor  of  land,  and  that  a  tendency  of 
the  improvements,  which  these  appropriations 
were  to  effect,  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
unsold  public  domain.  The  erection  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  for  the  defence  of  Louisiana  was 
highly  proper;  but  the  gentleman  might  as  well 
place  to  the  account  of  the  West  the  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  fortifications  intended  to  defend 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all 
which  capitals  western  produce  is  sent,  and  in 


security  of  all  of  which  the  western  people  feel 
a  lively  interest.  They  do  not  object  to  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  fortifica¬ 
tions,  or  for  any  other  defensive  or  commercial 
object  on  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that 
their  condition  ought  also  to  receive  friendly  at¬ 
tention  from  the  general  government.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  state  of  Kentucky,  not  one  cent  of 
money,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  applied  to 
any  object  of  internal  improvement  within  her 
limits.  The  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
canal  at  Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which 
many  states  were  interested.  The  senator  from 
Maryland  complains  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  aid  for  the  railroad  which  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Baltimore  has  projected,  and,  in  part, 
executed.  That  was  a  great  work,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  which  was  bold  and  highly  honorable, 
and  it  deserves  national  encouragement.  But 
how  has  the  Committee  of  Roads  and  Canals, 
at  this  session,  been  constituted?  The  senator 
from  Maryland  possessed  a  brief  authority  to 
organize  it,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  composing  it,  appointed 
by  him,  are  opposed  both  to  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  power  and  the  expediency  of  exercis¬ 
ing  it. 

"To  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM" 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to 
the  friends  of  the  American  System  in  the 
Senate.  The  revenue  must,  ought  to  be  reduced. 
The  country  will  not,  after,  by  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  $10  or  $12  millions  become  un¬ 
necessary,  bear  such  an  annual  surplus.  Its  dis¬ 
tribution  would  form  a  subject  of  perpetual 
contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
system  understand  the  stratagem  by  which  to 
attack  it,  and  are  shaping  their  course  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  to  crush  the  system  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  revenue,  and  by  the  effort  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  are  unnecessarily  taxed, 
whilst  those  would  really  tax  them  who  would 
break  up  the  native  sources  of  supply,  and 
render  them  dependent  upon  the  foreign.  But  the 
revenue  ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  it  to  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  And  the  alternative  is,  or  may  be,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  protecting  system,  and  repeal  the  duties 
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on  the  unprotected  articles,  or  to  preserve  the 
duties  on  unprotected  articles,  and  endanger,  if  not 
destroy,  the  system.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  meas¬ 
ure  before  us,  which  will  benefit  all  classes:  the 
farmer,  the  professional  man,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  cotton 
planter  more  than  all.  A  few  months  ago,  there 
was  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed  to  unite  in 
the  selection  of  these  objects,  for  a  repeal  of 
duties  which  were  not  produced  within  the 
country.  Such  a  repeal  did  not  touch  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  violated  no  principle,  offended 
no  prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite 
theories,  cordially  unite  on  this  neutral  ground? 
When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look  beyond  it, 
and  see  if  anything  can  be  done,  in  the  field  of 
protection,  to  modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satis¬ 
fy  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  system.  Our 
southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  ask  its  repeal.  We  believe  that  its 
abandonment  will  be  prejudicial  to  them,  and 
ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the  Union. 
However  strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they 


are  not  stronger  than  ours.  Between  the  points 
of  the  preservation  of  the  system  and  its  abso¬ 
lute  repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  union.  If  it 
can  be  shown  to  operate  immoderately  on  any 
quarter;  if  the  measure  of  protection  to  any  ar¬ 
ticle  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  undue  and  inor¬ 
dinate,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none  will 
cooperate  more  heartily  than  I  shall,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
beneficial  modifications  of  the  system  may  be 
made,  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  But,  to 
make  it  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  the 
measure  of  protection  ought  to  be  adequate.  If 
it  be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  affect¬ 
ed.  The  manufacturer,  crippled  in  his  exertions, 
will  produce  less  perfect  and  dearer  fabrics,  and 
the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is 
the  spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  a  settlement  of  this 
great  question  can  be  made  satisfactorily  to  all 
parts  of  our  Union. 

[The  delivery  of  the  above  speech  of  Mr. 
CLAY  occupied  portions  of  three  several  days; 
but  the  whole  is  embodied  here,  unbroken.] 
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Daniel  Webster 
The  Character  of  Washington 

February  22,  1832 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall, 
and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who 
shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  columns 
of  constitutional  liberty?" 

With  this  stirring  peroration,  Daniel  Webster,  freshman  senator  but  veteran  orator, 
used  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner  in  the  nation's  capital  honoring  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  George  Washington's  birth  to  renew  his  warning  to  leaders  of  southern 
states  against  theories  justifying  "Nullification"  of  federal  laws  or  secession  from  the 
Union.  The  Massachusetts  statesman  had  made  these  arguments  in  greater  detail  two 
years  earlier  in  his  famous  "Reply  to  Hayne."  Now  he  renewed  them  in  this  urgent 
appeal  for  moderation  at  a  time  of  continuing  sectional  tension.  Webster  cautioned  that 
these  theories,  so  alien  to  the  first  president's  thinking,  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  "edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty."  On  the  occasion  of  Washington's  cen¬ 
tennial,  there  could  be  no  better  way  to  honor  his  "immortal  name"  than  to  emulate  his 
support  for  a  strong  and  secure  Union — "the  great  object  of  his  thoughts." 

Most  of  the  speeches  included  in  this  volume  are  examples  of  deliberative  speaking  in 
a  legislative  setting,  while  this  address  is  a  classic  example  of  the  epideictic,  or  ceremoni¬ 
al,  type  of  oratory.  In  fact,  Webster  mixed  the  two  styles  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
ceremonial  occasion  to  press  his  deliberative  points.  As  one  scholar  of  rhetoric  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  Webster  ingeniously  managed  to  pay  homage  to  Washington  while  simulta¬ 
neously  launching  an  assault  on  Calhoun  and  his  ideas  of  nullification.1 
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Daniel  Webster 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON  1 
February  22,  1832 
(Washington,  D.C.) 


I  rise,  gentlemen,  to  propose  to  you  the  name 
of  that  great  man,  in  commemoration  of  whose 
birth,  and  in  honor  of  whose  character  and 
services,  we  are  here  assembled. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  a  sentiment  common 
to  everyone  present,  when  I  say  that  there  is 
something  more  than  ordinarily  solemn  and  af¬ 
fecting  in  this  occasion. 

A  BEACON  OF  LIGHT 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him 
whose  name  is  intimately  blended  with  what¬ 
ever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the  prosperity, 
the  liberty,  the  free  institutions,  and  the 
renown  of  our  country.  That  name  was  of 
power  to  rally  a  nation,  in  the  hour  of  thick- 
thronging  public  disasters  and  calamities;  that 
name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a  beacon 
light,  to  cheer  and  guide  the  country's  friends; 
it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor,  to  repel  her  foes. 
That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  load¬ 
stone,  attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  con¬ 
fidence,  a  whole  people's  love,  and  the  whole 
world's  respect.  That  name,  descending  with  all 
time,  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  and  ut¬ 
tered  in  all  the  languages  belonging  to  the 
tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  forever  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  affectionate  gratitude  by  every¬ 
one  in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspira¬ 
tion  for  human  rights  and  human  liberty. 

We  perform  this  grateful  duty,  gentlemen,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  hundred  years  from  his 
birth,  near  the  place,  so  cherished  and  beloved 
by  him,  where  his  dust  now  reposes,  and  in  the 
capital  which  bears  his  own  immortal  name. 


1  Delivered  at  a  public  dinner  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
George  Washington's  birth.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  ed..  The  Great  Speeches 
and  Orations  of  Daniel  Webster  (Boston,  1880),  pp.  339—46. 


All  experience  evinces  that  human  sentiments 
are  strongly  influenced  by  associations.  The  re¬ 
currence  of  anniversaries,  or  of  longer  periods 
of  time,  naturally  freshens  the  recollection,  and 
deepens  the  impressions,  of  events  with  which 
they  are  historically  connected.  Renowned 
places,  also,  have  a  power  to  awaken  feeling, 
which  all  acknowledge.  No  American  can  pass 
by  the  fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  and 
Camden,  as  if  they  were  ordinary  spots  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Whoever  visits  them  feels  the 
sentiment  of  love  of  country  kindling  anew,  as 
if  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  transactions 
which  have  rendered  these  places  distinguished 
still  hovered  round,  with  power  to  move  and 
excite  all  who  in  future  time  may  approach 
them. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  emotion 
equals  the  power  with  which  great  moral  exam¬ 
ples  affect  the  mind.  When  sublime  virtues 
cease  to  be  abstractions,  when  they  become  em¬ 
bodied  in  human  character,  and  exemplified  in 
human  conduct,  we  should  be  false  to  our  own 
nature,  if  we  did  not  indulge  in  the  spontane¬ 
ous  effusions  of  our  gratitude  and  our  admira¬ 
tion.  A  true  lover  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  de¬ 
lights  to  contemplate  its  purest  models;  and 
that  love  of  country  may  be  well  suspected 
which  affects  to  soar  so  high  into  the  regions  of 
sentiment  as  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  feeling,  and  becomes  too  elevated  or  too 
refined  to  glow  with  fervor  in  the  commenda¬ 
tion  or  the  love  of  individual  benefactors.  All 
this  is  unnatural.  It  is  as  if  one  should  be  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  a  lover  of  poetry,  as  to  care  nothing 
for  Homer  or  Milton;  so  passionately  attached 
to  eloquence  as  to  be  indifferent  to  Tully  and 
Chatham;  or  such  a  devotee  to  the  arts,  in  such 
an  ecstasy  with  the  elements  of  beauty,  propor- 
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tion,  and  expression,  as  to  regard  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo  with  cold¬ 
ness  or  contempt.  We  may  be  assured,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  he  who  really  loves  the  thing  itself, 
loves  its  finest  exhibitions.  A  true  friend  of  his 
country  loves  her  friends  and  benefactors,  and 
thinks  it  no  degradation  to  commend  and  com¬ 
memorate  them.  The  voluntary  outpouring  of 
the  public  feeling,  made  today,  from  the  North 
to  the  South,  and  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
proves  this  sentiment  to  be  both  just  and  natu¬ 
ral.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  villages,  in  the 
public  temples  and  in  the  family  circles,  among 
all  ages  and  sexes,  gladdened  voices  today  be¬ 
speak  grateful  hearts  and  a  freshened  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
And  it  will  be  so,  in  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as 
public  virtue  is  itself  an  object  to  regard.  The 
ingenuous  youth  of  America  will  hold  up  to 
themselves  the  bright  model  of  Washington's 
example,  and  study  to  be  what  they  behold; 
they  will  contemplate  his  character  till  all  its 
virtues  spread  out  and  display  themselves  to 
their  delighted  vision;  as  the  earliest  astrono¬ 
mers,  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
gazed  at  the  stars  till  they  saw  them  form  into 
clusters  and  constellations,  overpowering  at 
length  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  the 
united  blaze  of  a  thousand  lights. 


"What  a  century  it  has  been!" 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  a  point  of  a  century 
from  the  birth  of  Washington;  and  what  a  cen¬ 
tury  it  has  been!  During  its  course,  the  human 
mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  sort  of  geo¬ 
metric  velocity,  accomplishing  for  human  intel¬ 
ligence  and  human  freedom  more  than  had 
been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of  centuries  preced¬ 
ing.  Washington  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New 
World.  A  century  from  the  birth  of  Washington 
has  changed  the  world.  The  country  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  the  theatre  on  which  a  great 
part  of  that  change  has  been  wrought,  and 
Washington  himself  a  principal  agent  by  which 
it  has  been  accomplished.  His  age  and  his  coun¬ 
try  are  equally  full  of  wonders;  and  of  both  he 
is  the  chief. 


If  the  poetical  prediction,  uttered  a  few  years 
before  his  birth,  be  true;  if  indeed  it  be  de¬ 
signed  by  Providence  that  the  grandest  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  human  character  and  human  affairs 
shall  be  made  on  this  theatre  of  the  western 
world;  if  it  be  true  that. 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last; 

how  could  this  imposing,  swelling,  final  scene 
be  appropriately  opened,  how  could  its  intense 
interest  be  adequately  sustained,  but  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  just  such  a  character  as  our 
Washington? 

Washington  had  attained  his  manhood  when 
that  spark  of  liberty  was  struck  out  in  his  own 
country,  which  has  since  kindled  into  a  flame, 
and  shot  its  beams  over  the  earth.  In  the  flow 
of  a  century  from  his  birth,  the  world  has 
changed  in  science,  in  arts,  in  the  extent  of 
commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  civilization  of  man. 
But  it  is  the  spirit  of  human  freedom,  the  new 
elevation  of  individual  man,  in  his  moral,  social, 
and  political  character,  leading  the  whole  long 
train  of  other  improvements,  which  has  most 
remarkably  distinguished  the  era.  Society,  in 
this  century,  has  not  made  its  progress,  like 
Chinese  skill,  by  a  greater  acuteness  of  ingenui¬ 
ty  in  trifles;  it  has  not  merely  lashed  itself  to  an 
increased  speed  round  the  old  circles  of  thought 
and  action;  but  it  has  assumed  a  new  character; 
it  has  raised  itself  from  beneath  governments  to  a 
participation  in  governments;  it  has  mixed 
moral  and  political  objects  with  the  daily  pur¬ 
suits  of  individual  men;  and,  with  a  freedom 
and  strength  before  altogether  unknown,  it  has 
applied  to  these  objects  the  whole  power  of  the 
human  understanding.  It  has  been  the  era,  in 
short,  when  the  social  principle  has  triumphed 
over  the  feudal  principle;  when  society  has 
maintained  its  rights  against  military  power, 
and  established,  on  foundations  never  hereafter 
to  be  shaken,  its  competency  to  govern  itself. 

It  was  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  that,  having  been  intrusted,  in  revolution¬ 
ary  times,  with  the  supreme  military  command, 
and  having  fulfilled  that  trust  with  equal 
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renown  for  wisdom  and  for  valor,  he  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  government  in 
which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  a  large 
scale  to  rear  the  fabric  of  social  order  on  the 
basis  of  a  written  constitution  and  of  a  pure 
representative  principle.  A  government  was  to 
be  established,  without  a  throne,  without  an  ar¬ 
istocracy,  without  castes,  orders,  or  privileges; 
and  this  government,  instead  of  being  a  democ¬ 
racy,  existing  and  acting  within  the  walls  of  a 
single  city,  was  to  be  extended  over  a  vast 
country,  of  different  climates,  interests,  and 
habits,  and  of  various  communions  of  our 
common  Christian  faith.  The  experiment  cer¬ 
tainly  was  entirely  new.  A  popular  government 
of  this  extent,  it  was  evident,  could  be  framed 
only  by  carrying  into  full  effect  the  principle  of 
representation  or  of  delegated  power;  and  the 
world  was  to  see  whether  society  could,  by  the 
strength  of  this  principle,  maintain  its  own 
peace  and  good  government,  carry  forward  its 
own  great  interests,  and  conduct  itself  to  politi¬ 
cal  renown  and  glory.  By  the  benignity  of 
Providence,  this  experiment,  so  full  of  interest 
to  us  and  to  our  posterity  forever,  so  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  indeed,  to  the  world  in  its  present  gen¬ 
eration  and  in  all  its  generations  to  come,  was 
suffered  to  commence  under  the  guidance  of 
Washington.  Destined  for  this  high  career,  he 
was  fitted  for  it  by  wisdom,  by  virtue,  by  patri¬ 
otism,  by  discretion,  by  whatever  can  inspire 
confidence  in  man  toward  man.  In  entering  on 
the  untried  scenes,  early  disappointment  and 
the  premature  extinction  of  all  hope  of  success 
would  have  been  certain,  had  it  not  been  that 
there  did  exist  throughout  the  country,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  an  unwavering  trust 
in  him  who  stood  at  the  helm. 

I  remarked,  gentlemen,  that  the  whole  world 
was  and  is  interested  in  the  result  of  this  exper¬ 
iment.  And  is  it  not  so?  Do  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  or  is  it  true  that  at  this  moment  the 
career  which  this  government  is  running  is 
among  the  most  attractive  objects  to  the  civil¬ 
ized  world?  Do  we  deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it 
true  that  at  this  moment  that  love  of  liberty 
and  that  understanding  of  its  true  principles 
which  are  flying  over  the  whole  earth,  as  on 
the  wings  of  all  the  winds,  are  really  and  truly 
of  American  origin? 


At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Washington, 
there  existed  in  Europe  no  political  liberty  in 
large  communities,  except  in  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  and  except  that  England  herself  had 
set  a  great  example,  so  far  as  it  went,  by  her 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  Everywhere  else, 
despotic  power  was  predominant,  and  the 
feudal  or  military  principle  held  the  mass  of 
mankind  in  hopeless  bondage.  One  half  of 
Europe  was  crushed  beneath  the  Bourbon 
sceptre,  and  no  conception  of  political  liberty, 
no  hope  even  of  religious  toleration,  existed 
among  that  nation  which  was  America's  first 
ally.  The  king  was  the  state,  the  king  was  the 
country,  the  king  was  all.  There  was  one  king, 
with  power  not  derived  from  his  people,  and 
too  high  to  be  questioned;  and  the  rest  were  all 
subjects,  with  no  political  right  but  obedience. 
All  above  was  intangible  power,  all  below  quiet 
subjection.  A  recent  occurrence  in  the  French 
Chambers  shows  us  how  public  opinion  on 
these  subjects  is  changed.  A  minister  had 
spoken  of  the  "king's  subjects."  "There  are  no 
subjects,"  exclaimed  hundreds  of  voices  at  once, 
"in  a  country  where  the  people  make  the  king!" 


Wise  and  virtuous  self-government:  theory  or  truth? 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of 
free  government,  nurtured  and  grown  into 
strength  and  beauty  in  America,  has  stretched 
its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an 
emanation  from  Heaven,  it  has  gone  forth,  and 
it  will  not  return  void.  It  must  change,  it  is  fast 
changing,  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  great,  our 
high  duty  is  to  show,  in  our  own  example,  that 
this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit 
of  power;  that  its  benignity  is  as  great  as  its 
strength;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure  individual 
rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is  equal 
to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  prostrates 
principalities  and  powers.  The  world,  at  this 
moment,  is  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but 
something  of  a  fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and 
awful  anxiety  is  to  learn  whether  free  states 
may  be  stable,  as  well  as  free;  whether  popular 
power  may  be  trusted,  as  well  as  feared;  in 
short,  whether  wise,  regular,  and  virtuous  self- 
government  is  a  vision  for  the  contemplation  of 
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theorists,  or  a  truth  established,  illustrated,  and 
brought  into  practice  in  the  country  of 
Washington. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sun,  for  all  the 
unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold  in 
our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of 
this  experiment.  If  we  fail,  who  shall  venture 
the  repetition?  If  our  example  shall  prove  to  be 
one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror,  not  fit 
to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned, 
where  else  shall  the  world  look  for  free  models? 
If  this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck  out  of  the  fir¬ 
mament,  at  what  other  fountain  shall  the  lamp 
of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted?  What  other  orb 
shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer,  even,  on  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  world? 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  overrating  or  over¬ 
stating  the  important  part  which  we  are  now 
acting  in  human  affairs.  It  should  not  flatter  our 
personal  self-respect,  but  it  should  reanimate 
our  patriotic  virtues,  and  inspire  us  with  a 
deeper  and  more  solemn  sense,  both  of  our 
privileges  and  of  our  duties.  We  cannot  wish 
better  for  our  country,  nor  for  the  world,  than 
that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  Washing¬ 
ton  may  influence  all  who  succeed  him;  and 
that  the  same  blessing  from  above,  which  at¬ 
tended  his  efforts,  may  also  attend  theirs. 

The  principles  of  Washington's  administra¬ 
tion  are  not  left  doubtful.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  great  measures 
recommended  and  approved  by  him,  in  his 
speeches  to  Congress,  and  in  that  most  interest¬ 
ing  paper,  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of 
the  United  States.  The  success  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  his  administration  is  the  highest 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  these  principles.  And, 
after  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years,  what  is 
there  which  an  enemy  could  condemn?  What  is 
there  which  either  his  friends,  or  the  friends  of 
the  country,  could  wish  to  have  been  other¬ 
wise?  I  speak,  of  course,  of  great  measures  and 
leading  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  all  his  measures  were  right 
in  their  intent.  He  stated  the  whole  basis  of  his 
own  great  character,  when  he  told  the  country, 
in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  proverb,  that  hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy.  One  of  the  most  striking 
things  ever  said  of  him  is,  that  “he  changed  man¬ 


kind's  ideas  of  political  greatness."  2  To  commanding 
talents,  and  to  success,  the  common  elements  of 
such  greatness,  he  added  a  disregard  of  self,  a 
spotlessness  of  motive,  a  steady  submission  to 
every  public  and  private  duty,  which  threw  far 
into  the  shade  the  whole  crowd  of  vulgar  great. 
The  object  of  his  regard  was  the  whole  country. 
No  part  of  it  was  enough  to  fill  his  enlarged 
patriotism.  His  love  of  glory,  so  far  as  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  influenced  him  at  all, 
spurned  everything  short  of  general  approba¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  been  nothing  to  him,  that 
his  partisans  or  his  favorites  outnumbered,  or 
outvoted,  or  outmanaged,  or  outclamored,  those 
of  other  leaders.  He  had  no  favorites;  he  reject¬ 
ed  all  partisanship;  and,  acting  honestly  for  the 
universal  good,  he  deserved,  what  he  has  so 
richly  enjoyed,  the  universal  love. 

His  principle  it  was  to  act  right,  and  to  trust 
the  people  for  support;  his  principle  it  was  not 
to  follow  the  lead  of  sinister  and  selfish  ends, 
nor  to  rely  on  the  little  arts  of  party  delusion  to 
obtain  public  sanction  for  such  a  course.  Bom 
for  his  country  and  for  the  world,  he  did  not 
give  up  to  a  party  what  was  meant  for  man¬ 
kind.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  fame  is  as 
durable  as  his  principles,  as  lasting  as  truth  and 
virtue  themselves.  While  the  hundreds  whom 
party  excitement,  and  temporary  circumstances, 
and  casual  combinations,  have  raised  into  tran¬ 
sient  notoriety,  sink  again,  like  thin  bubbles, 
bursting  and  dissolving  into  the  great  ocean, 
Washington's  fame  is  like  the  rock  which 
bounds  that  ocean,  and  at  whose  feet  its  bil¬ 
lows  are  destined  to  break  harmlessly  forever. 

Foreign  policy 

The  maxims  upon  which  Washington  con¬ 
ducted  our  foreign  relations  were  few  and 
simple.  The  first  was  an  entire  and  indisputable 
impartiality  towards  foreign  states.  He  adhered 
to  this  rule  of  public  conduct,  against  very 
strong  inducements  to  depart  from  it,  and  when 
the  popularity  of  the  moment  seemed  to  favor 
such  a  departure.  In  the  next  place,  he  main¬ 
tained  tme  dignity  and  unsullied  honor  in  all 
communications  with  foreign  states.  It  was 


2  See  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  pp.  122,  123.  [Whipple  note] 
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among  the  high  duties  devolved  upon  him,  to 
introduce  our  new  government  into  the  circle  of 
civilized  states  and  powerful  nations.  Not  arro¬ 
gant  or  assuming,  with  no  unbecoming  or  su¬ 
percilious  bearing,  he  yet  exacted  for  it  from  all 
others  entire  and  punctilious  respect.  He  de¬ 
manded,  and  he  obtained  at  once,  a  standing  of 
perfect  equality  for  his  country  in  the  society  of 
nations;  nor  was  there  a  prince  or  potentate  of 
his  day,  whose  personal  character  carried  with 
it,  into  the  intercourse  of  other  states,  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  and  veneration. 

He  regarded  other  nations  only  as  they  stood 
in  political  relations  to  us.  With  their  internal 
affairs,  their  political  parties  and  dissensions,  he 
scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interference; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  repelled  with  spirit 
all  such  interference  by  others  with  us  or  our 
concerns.  His  sternest  rebuke,  the  most  indig¬ 
nant  measure  of  his  whole  administration,  was 
aimed  against  such  an  attempted  interference. 
He  felt  it  as  an  attempt  to  wound  the  national 
honor,  and  resented  it  accordingly. 

The  reiterated  admonitions  in  his  Farewell 
Address  show  his  deep  fears  that  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  would  insinuate  itself  into  our  counsels 
through  the  channels  of  domestic  dissension, 
and  obtain  a  sympathy  with  our  own  tempo¬ 
rary  parties.  Against  all  such  dangers,  he  most 
earnestly  entreats  the  country  to  guard  itself. 
He  appeals  to  its  patriotism,  to  its  self-respect, 
to  its  own  honor,  to  every  consideration  con¬ 
nected  with  its  welfare  and  happiness,  to  resist, 
at  the  very  beginning,  all  tendencies  towards 
such  connection  of  foreign  interests  with  our 
own  affairs.  With  a  tone  of  earnestness  no¬ 
where  else  found,  even  in  his  last  affectionate 
farewell  advice  to  his  countrymen,  he  says, 
"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience 
prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government." 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations, 
Washington  never  forgot  that  we  had  interests 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  The  primary  political  con¬ 
cerns  of  Europe,  he  saw,  did  not  affect  us.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  balance  of  power, 
her  family  compacts,  or  her  successions  to 


thrones.  We  were  placed  in  a  condition  favor¬ 
able  to  neutrality  during  European  wars,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  great  advantages  of 
that  relation.  "Why,  then,"  he  asks  us,  "why 
forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?" 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  is  full  of  truths  important  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  deserving  consideration  at  the 
present.  With  a  sagacity  which  brought  the 
future  before  him,  and  made  it  like  the  present, 
he  saw  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  even 
at  this  moment  most  imminently  threaten  us.  I 
hardly  know  how  a  greater  service  of  that  kind 
could  now  be  done  to  the  community,  than  by 
a  renewed  and  wide  diffusion  of  that  admirable 
paper,  and  an  earnest  invitation  to  every  man  in 
the  country  to  reperuse  and  consider  it.  Its  po¬ 
litical  maxims  are  invaluable;  its  exhortations  to 
love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  affection 
among  citizens,  touching;  and  the  solemnity 
with  which  it  urges  the  observance  of  moral 
duties,  and  impresses  the  power  of  religious  ob¬ 
ligation,  gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of 
truly  disinterested,  sincere,  parental  advice. 

Domestic  affairs 

The  domestic  policy  of  Washington  found  its 
pole-star  in  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself.  He  sought  so  to  administer  that 
Constitution,  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib¬ 
erty.  These  were  objects  interesting,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  whole  country,  and  his 
policy  embraced  the  whole  country. 

Among  his  earliest  and  most  important  duties 
was  the  organization  of  the  government  itself, 
the  choice  of  his  confidential  advisers,  and  the 
various  appointments  to  office.  This  duty,  so 
important  and  delicate,  when  a  whole  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  organized,  and  all  its  offices  for 
the  first  time  filled,  was  yet  not  difficult  to 
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him;  for  he  had  no  sinister  ends  to  accomplish, 
no  clamorous  partisans  to  gratify,  no  pledges  to 
redeem,  no  object  to  be  regarded  but  simply  the 
public  good.  It  was  a  plain,  straightforward 
matter,  a  mere  honest  choice  of  good  men  for 
the  public  service. 

His  own  singleness  of  purpose,  his  disinter¬ 
ested  patriotism,  were  evinced  by  the  selection 
of  his  first  cabinet,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  filled  the  seats  of  justice,  and  other  places  of 
high  trust.  He  sought  for  men  fit  for  offices; 
not  for  offices  which  might  suit  men.  Above 
personal  considerations,  above  local  consider¬ 
ations,  above  party  considerations,  he  felt  that 
he  could  only  discharge  the  sacred  trust  which 
the  country  had  placed  in  his  hands,  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry  after  real  merit,  and  a  conscien¬ 
tious  preference  of  virtue  and  talent.  The  whole 
country  was  the  field  of  his  selection.  He  ex¬ 
plored  that  whole  field,  looking  only  for  what¬ 
ever  it  contained  most  worthy  and  distin¬ 
guished.  He  was,  indeed,  most  successful,  and 
he  deserved  success  for  the  purity  of  his  mo¬ 
tives,  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
enlarged  and  manly  policy. 

Washington's  administration  established  the 
national  credit,  made  provision  for  the  public 
debt,  and  for  that  patriotic  army  whose  inter¬ 
ests  and  welfare  were  always  so  dear  to  him; 
and,  by  laws  wisely  framed,  and  of  admirable 
effect,  raised  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  country,  almost  at  once,  from  depression 
and  ruin  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Nor  were  his 
eyes  open  to  these  interests  alone.  He  viewed 
with  equal  concern  its  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and,  so  far  as  they  came  within  the  regu¬ 
lar  exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  government, 
they  experienced  regard  and  favor. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  this  slight 
reference  to  the  general  measures  and  general 
principles  of  the  first  president,  that  he  saw  and 
felt  the  full  value  and  importance  of  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government.  An  upright  and 
able  administration  of  the  laws  he  held  to  be 
alike  indispensable  to  private  happiness  and 
public  liberty.  The  temple  of  justice,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  he  would  pro¬ 
fane  and  pollute  it  who  should  call  any  to  min¬ 
ister  in  it,  not  spotless  in  character,  not  incor¬ 
ruptible  in  integrity,  not  competent  by  talent 


and  learning,  not  a  fit  object  of  unhesitating 
trust. 

Among  other  admonitions,  Washington  has 
left  us,  in  his  last  communication  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  an  exhortation  against  the  excesses  of  party 
spirit.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  he  yet  con¬ 
jures  us  not  to  fan  and  feed  the  flame.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  greatest  danger 
of  our  system  and  of  our  time.  Undoubtedly,  if 
that  system  should  be  overthrown,  it  will  be 
the  work  of  excessive  party  spirit,  acting  on  the 
government,  which  is  dangerous  enough,  or 
acting  in  the  government,  which  is  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous;  for  government  then  be¬ 
comes  nothing  but  organized  party,  and,  in  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it  may 
come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  singular 
paradox  of  government  itself  being  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  its  own  powers,  at  war  with  the  very 
elements  of  its  own  existence.  Such  cases  are 
hopeless.  As  men  may  be  protected  against 
murder,  but  cannot  be  guarded  against  suicide, 
so  government  may  be  shielded  from  the  as¬ 
saults  of  external  foes,  but  nothing  can  save  it 
when  it  chooses  to  lay  violent  hands  on  itself. 

The  Union:  “the  great  object  of  his  thoughts" 

Finally,  gentlemen,  there  was  in  the  breast  of 
Washington  one  sentiment  so  deeply  felt,  so 
constantly  uppermost,  that  no  proper  occasion 
escaped  without  its  utterance.  From  the  letter 
which  he  signed  in  behalf  of  the  convention 
when  the  Constitution  was  sent  out  to  the 
people,  to  the  moment  when  he  put  his  hand  to 
that  last  paper  in  which  he  addressed  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  Union — the  Union  was  the  great 
object  of  his  thoughts.  In  that  first  letter  he 
tells  them  that,  to  him  and  his  brethren  of  the 
convention,  union  appears  to  be  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  of  every  true  American;  and  in  that  last 
paper  he  conjures  them  to  regard  that  unity  of 
government  which  constitutes  them  one  people 
as  the  very  palladium  of  their  prosperity  and 
safety,  and  the  security  of  liberty  itself.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  union  of  these  states  less  as  one  of 
our  blessings,  than  as  the  great  treasure-house 
which  contained  them  all.  Here,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  was  the  great  magazine  of  all  our  means 
of  prosperity;  here,  as  he  thought,  and  as  every 
true  American  still  thinks,  are  deposited  all  our 
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animating  prospects,  all  our  solid  hopes  for 
future  greatness.  He  has  taught  us  to  maintain 
this  Union,  not  by  seeking  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  government,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  by  surrendering  them,  on  the  other;  but  by 
an  administration  of  them  at  once  firm  and 
moderate,  pursuing  objects  truly  national,  and 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  extreme  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  at  all  times  manifested  by  him, 
shows  not  only  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
its  importance,  but  his  clear  perception  of  those 
causes  which  were  likely  to  spring  up  to  endan¬ 
ger  it,  and  which,  if  once  they  should  over¬ 
throw  the  present  system,  would  leave  little 
hope  of  any  future  beneficial  reunion.  Of  all 
the  presumptions  indulged  by  presumptuous 
man,  that  is  one  of  the  rashest  which  looks  for 
repeated  and  favorable  opportunities  for  the  de¬ 
liberate  establishment  of  a  united  government 
over  distinct  and  widely  extended  communities. 
Such  a  thing  has  happened  once  in  human  af¬ 
fairs,  and  but  once;  the  event  stands  out  as  a 
prominent  exception  to  all  ordinary  history;  and 
unless  we  suppose  ourselves  running  into  an 
age  of  miracles,  we  may  not  expect  its 
repetition. 

Washington,  therefore,  could  regard,  and  did 
regard,  nothing  as  of  paramount  political  inter¬ 
est,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  With  a 
united  government,  well  administered,  he  saw 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear;  and  without  it, 
nothing  to  hope.  The  sentiment  is  just,  and  its 
momentous  truth  should  solemnly  impress  the 
whole  country.  If  we  might  regard  our  country 
as  personated  in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  if  we 
might  consider  him  as  representing  her,  in  her 
past  renown,  her  present  prosperity,  and  her 
future  career,  and  as  in  that  character  demand¬ 
ing  of  us  all  to  account  for  our  conduct,  as  po¬ 
litical  men  or  as  private  citizens,  how  should  he 
answer  him  who  has  ventured  to  talk  of  dis¬ 
union  and  dismemberment?  Or  how  should  he 
answer  him  who  dwells  perpetually  on  local  in¬ 
terests,  and  fans  every  kindling  flame  of  local 
prejudice?  How  should  he  answer  him  who 
would  array  state  against  state,  interest  against 
interest,  and  party  against  party,  careless  of  the 
continuance  of  that  unity  of  government  which  consti¬ 
tutes  us  one  people? 


The  political  prosperity  which  this  country 
has  attained,  and  which  it  now  enjoys,  has  been 
acquired  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  present  government.  While  this  agent  con¬ 
tinues,  the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher 
degrees  of  prosperity  exists  also.  We  have, 
while  this  lasts,  a  political  life  capable  of  bene¬ 
ficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome 
misfortunes,  to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary 
accidents  of  human  affairs,  and  to  promote,  by 
active  efforts,  every  public  interest.  But  dis¬ 
memberment  strikes  at  the  very  being  which 
preserves  these  faculties.  It  would  lay  its  rude 
and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great  agent  itself.  It 
would  sweep  away,  not  only  what  we  possess, 
but  all  power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring 
new  possessions.  It  would  leave  the  country, 
not  only  bereft  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness, 
but  without  limbs,  or  organs,  or  faculties,  by 
which  to  exert  itself  hereafter  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  ef¬ 
fects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should  sweep 
our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another  genera¬ 
tion  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury, 
future  industry  may  replenish  it;  if  it  desolate 
and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cul¬ 
tivation,  they  will  grow  green  again,  and  ripen 
to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if 
the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if 
its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous 
decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall 
reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  govern¬ 
ment?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor¬ 
tioned  columns  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who 
shall  frame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  state 
rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperi¬ 
ty?  No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised 
not  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a 
melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  howev¬ 
er,  will  flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed 
over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art; 
for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glori¬ 
ous  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the 
edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty. 

But  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  trust 
in  that  gracious  Being  who  has  hitherto  held 
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our  country  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Let  us 
trust  to  the  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  religious  obliga¬ 
tion.  Let  us  trust  to  the  influence  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  example.  Let  us  hope  that  that  fear  of 
Heaven  which  expels  all  other  fear,  and  that 
regard  to  duty  which  transcends  all  other 
regard,  may  influence  public  men  and  private 
citizens,  and  lead  our  country  still  onward  in 
her  happy  career.  Full  of  these  gratifying  antici¬ 
pations  and  hopes,  let  us  look  forward  to  the 
end  of  that  century  which  is  now  commenced. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  other  disciples  of 
Washington  will  celebrate  his  birth,  with  no 
less  of  sincere  admiration  than  we  now  com¬ 


memorate  it.  When  they  shall  meet,  as  we  now 
meet,  to  do  themselves  and  him  that  honor,  so 
surely  as  they  shall  see  the  blue  summits  of  his 
native  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon,  so  surely 
as  they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks 
he  lived,  and  on  whose  banks  he  rests,  still 
flowing  on  toward  the  sea,  so  surely  may  they 
see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the  Union  float¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol;  and  then,  as  now, 
may  the  sun  in  his  course  visit  no  land  more 
free,  more  happy,  more  lovely,  than  this  our 
own  country! 

Gentlemen,  I  propose — "THE  MEMORY  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 
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A  daguerreotype  of  John  C.  Calhoun  c.  1843. 
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John  C.  Calhoun 

Resolutions  Respecting  the  Rights  of  the  States 

February  26,  1833 

John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  first  entered  Congress  in  1811  and  quickly  earned 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  House  of  Representatives'  "War  Hawks"  who  maneuvered  the 
United  States  into  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  From  the  outset  of  Calhoun's 
congressional  service,  his  colleagues  considered  him  a  graceful  and  effective  orator.  In 
1817  he  became  secretary  of  war  in  James  Monroe's  administration.  He  then  served  as 
vice  president  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  from  1825  to  1829,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  from 
1829  to  1832.  As  vice  president,  he  presided  over  the  Senate  during  some  of  its  most 
tumultuous  debates.  In  December  1832,  frustrated  by  his  inability  to  influence  legislation 
he  considered  vital  to  his  native  South  Carolina,  and  with  Martin  Van  Buren  recently 
elected  to  succeed  him  the  following  March,  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice  presidency. 
South  Carolina  had  already  elected  him  to  the  Senate  as  a  Nullifier  to  replace  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  who  had  resigned  to  become  governor.  Calhoun  served  in  the  Senate  until  1843 
and  again  from  1845  until  his  death  in  1850. 

By  1828,  in  response  to  declining  cotton  prices  in  South  Carolina,  Calhoun  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  earlier  support  of  protective  tariffs  and  had  concluded  that  the  recently  passed 
"Tariff  of  Abominations"  was  an  unconstitutional  levy  against  the  agrarian  South  to 
benefit  the  industrializing  North.  He  developed  a  theory  that  states,  within  their  own 
borders,  could  "nullify"  the  force  of  laws  they  deemed  to  be  unconstitutional.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1833,  he  entered  the  Senate  to  advance  his  constitutional  theories  and  work  for 
reduced  tariff  rates. 

With  Henry  Clay,  Calhoun  worked  out  a  face-saving  compromise  tariff  with  lower 
rates  to  mollify  the  South.  This  action  occurred  as  Congress  was  considering  a  "Force 
bill"  authorizing  President  Jackson  to  use  military  might  to  enforce  the  nation's  revenue 
laws  against  efforts  to  nullify  them.  The  compromisers  recognized  that  lower  tariffs 
would  make  execution  of  the  Force  bill  unnecessary. 

On  January  22,  the  day  after  the  Force  bill  reached  the  Senate  floor,  Calhoun  de¬ 
nounced  it  and  introduced  three  resolutions  expressing  his  opposition.  Aware  that  the 
bill  would  ultimately  pass,  he  merely  sought  time  to  build  support  for  his  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  legislation.1  Other  senators  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  joined  the  debate,  but  all  real¬ 
ized  that  it  would  culminate  in  a  final  oratorical  duel  between  Webster,  who  served  for 
the  Jackson  administration  as  the  Force  bill's  principal  Senate  supporter,  and  Calhoun. 
Without  question,  this  would  be  a  rematch  of  the  1830  debate  between  Webster  and 
Calhoun's  surrogate,  Robert  Hayne. 

On  February  15  Calhoun  began  his  major  attack  on  the  Force  bill.  His  decision  to 
enter  the  debate  at  that  time  pleased  Webster,  who  believed  he  would  thus  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  have  the  final  word.  The  South  Carolinian  characterized  the  Force  bill  as  a  dis¬ 
guised  repeal  of  the  Constitution  and  a  grievous  attack  on  his  state.2  In  his  remarks, 
which  he  concluded  on  the  16th,  Calhoun  disappointed  many  listeners  by  focussing  nar¬ 
rowly  and  without  oratorical  flourish  on  the  legislation  itself,  avoiding  the  loftier  realms 
of  constitutional  theory.  As  one  biographer  observed,  this  was  a  calculated  tactic,  "an  old 
debater's  trick  to  disarm  one's  opponent  before  he  began  by  robbing  him  of  his  line  of 
attack."  3  Calhoun  believed  that  Webster  would  be  prepared  to  respond  to  constitutional 
arguments.  If  he  gave  none,  Webster  would  be  forced  to  respond  only  to  Calhoun's  spe¬ 
cific  resolutions.  This  would  allow  Calhoun  to  return  along  a  higher  constitutional  road.4 

When  Calhoun  finished  on  February  16,  Webster  sought  recognition  and,  in  a  speech 
entitled  "The  Constitution  Not  A  Compact  Between  Sovereign  States,"  detonated  orator- 
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ical  fireworks  that  kept  his  audience  spellbound  until  he  concluded  well  into  the 
evening.  He  overwhelmed  Calhoun's  cold  logic  with  his  brilliant  rhetorical  style  and, 
with  thinly  veiled  scorn  for  his  southern  colleague,  he  presented  arguments  in  support  of 
national  authority  over  the  states  similar  to  those  he  had  aimed  at  Hayne  three  years 
earlier.  Many  believed  that  Calhoun  had  failed  to  make  his  case  and  that  Webster  had 
"handled  him  as  a  child,"  5  demonstrating  a  gifted  orator's  talent  for  "sweeping  away 
the  fog  from  the  most  bewildering  subject  and  placing  it  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight."  6 

Ten  days  later,  on  February  26,  aware  of  the  compromise  tariff  bill's  imminent  pas¬ 
sage,  Calhoun  took  the  floor  and  replied  to  Webster.  One  scholar  has  surmised  that 
Webster  must  suddenly  have  understood  that  "Calhoun's  speech  on  the  Force  bill,  which 
he  was  so  sure  he  had  demolished,  was  like  his  own  first  reply  to  Hayne — only  bait  to 
draw  out  his  opponent  for  the  slaughter."  7 

In  a  dazzling  oration  lasting  two  hours,  Calhoun  administered  what  many  considered 
his  delayed  response  to  Webster's  1830  reply  to  Hayne.  Webster  had  casually  said  that  if 
the  Constitution  could  be  proven  to  be  a  compact  among  the  states,  then  it  would  follow 
that  one  of  the  states  could  set  aside  an  unconstitutional  law.  Calhoun  seized  on  that 
statement  and  presented  a  powerful  and  reasoned  defense  of  the  states'  rights  point  of 
view  that  systematically  demolished  Webster's  position.  As  the  editor  of  Webster's 
papers  concluded,  "It  was  one  of  the  very  few  times  in  his  career  that  an  overconfident 
Webster  had  underestimated  an  opponent."  8  Webster  realized  his  defeat  and  made  no 
serious  effort  to  respond. 

While  Calhoun  won  the  oratorical  skirmish,  Webster  ultimately  had  the  better  argu¬ 
ment.  The  Civil  War,  a  generation  later,  would  confirm  the  view  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
compact  between  the  people  and  their  government  rather  than,  as  Calhoun  would  have 
it,  a  compact  between  the  states.  President  Jackson  signed  the  tariff  and  force  bills  on 
March  2.  A  South  Carolina  state  convention  on  March  15  withdrew  its  plan  to  "nullify" 
the  compromise  tariff,  but,  on  March  18  (Calhoun's  51st  birthday)  in  an  empty  gesture, 
"nullified"  the  Force  bill. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  121-24. 

Freehling,  William  W.  Prelude  to  Civil  War:  The  Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina, 
1816-1836.  New  York,  1966. 

Niven,  John.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  Price  of  Union.  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  1988. 

Peterson,  Merrill  D.  The  Great  Triumvirate:  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  New  York,  1987. 
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John  C.  Calhoun 

IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  WEBSTER,  ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS 
RESPECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES  1 

February  26,  1833 

(In  the  Senate) 


The  resolutions  heretofore  introduced  by  Mr. 
CALHOUN,  declaratory  of  the  nature  and 
power  of  this  government,  being  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  in  their  support. 

When  [said  he]  the  bill,  with  which  the  reso¬ 
lutions  are  connected,  was  under  discussion,  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  2  thought  proper  to 
give  his  remarks  a  personal  bearing  in  reference 
to  myself.  I  had  said  nothing  to  justify  this 
course  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.  I  had,  it  is 
true,  denounced  the  bill  in  strong  language,  but 
not  stronger  than  the  rules  which  govern  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  permit;  nor  stronger  than 
the  character  of  the  bill,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
state  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  justi¬ 
fied.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  motive 
governed  the  senator,  in  giving  a  personal  char¬ 
acter  to  his  remarks.  If  he  intended  anything 
unkind —  [Here  Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  audibly. 
Certainly  not;  and  Mr.  C.  replied]  I  will  not 
then  say  what  I  intended,  if  such  had  been  his 
motives;  but  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  if 
he  intended  nothing  unkind,  what  was  the 
object  of  the  senator?  Was  his  motive  to 
strengthen  a  cause  which  he  feels  to  be  weak, 
by  giving  the  discussion  a  personal  direction?  If 
such  was  his  motive,  his  experience  as  a  debater 
ought  to  have  taught  him  that  it  was  one  of 
those  weak  devices  which  seldom  fails  to  react 
on  those  who  resort  to  it.  If  his  motive  was  to 
acquire  popularity,  by  attacking  one  who  had 
voluntarily,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty — from  a 
deep  conviction  that  liberty  and  the  Constitu¬ 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  22d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  750-85. 

2  Daniel  Webster  (see  Speeches  No.  2,  4,  and  12). 


tion  were  at  stake — had  identified  himself  with 
an  unpopular  question,  I  would  say  to  him,  that 
a  true  sense  of  dignity  would  have  impelled 
him  in  an  opposite  direction.  Among  the  possi¬ 
ble  motives  which  might  have  influenced  him, 
there  is  another,  to  the  imputation  of  which  he 
is  exposed,  but  which  certainly  I  will  not  at¬ 
tribute  to  him — that  his  motive  was  to  propiti¬ 
ate  in  a  certain  high  quarter;  a  quarter  in  which 
he  must  know  that  no  offering  could  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  immolation  of  the  character 
of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  senator,  I  can 
assure  him  that  I  will  not  follow  his  example.  I 
never  had  any  inclination  to  gladiatorial  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  and  if  I  now 
had,  I  certainly  would  not  indulge  them  on  so 
solemn  a  question;  a  question,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  as 
expressed  in  debate,  involves  the  union  of  these 
states;  and,  in  mine,  the  liberty  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country.  Before,  however,  I  con¬ 
clude  these  prefatory  observations,  I  must 
allude  to  the  remark  which  the  senator  made  at 
the  termination  of  the  argument  of  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  POINDEXTER].3  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  senator  to  say  that,  if  I  chose  to 
put  at  issue  his  character  for  consistency,  he 
stood  prepared  to  vindicate  his  course.  I  assure 
the  senator  that  I  have  no  idea  of  calling  in 
question  his  consistency,  or  that  of  any  other 
member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
feel  no  concern;  but  if  I  am  to  understand  the 
remark  of  the  senator  as  intended  indirectly  as 
a  challenge  to  put  in  issue  the  consistency  of 
my  course  as  compared  with  his  own,  I  have  to 
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say  that,  although  I  do  not  accept  of  his  chal¬ 
lenge,  yet,  if  he  should  think  proper  to  make  a 
trial  of  character  on  that  or  any  other  point 
connected  with  our  public  conduct,  and  will 
select  a  suitable  occasion,  I  stand  prepared  to 
vindicate  my  course,  as  compared  with  his,  or 
that  of  any  other  member  of  this  body,  for  con¬ 
sistency  of  conduct,  purity  of  motive,  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  country  and  its 
institutions. 

States  united  as  parties  to  a  compact 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  have  been 
forced  upon  me,  I  shall  now  proceed  directly  to 
the  subject  before  the  Senate;  and  in  order  that 
it  may,  with  all  its  bearings,  be  fully  under¬ 
stood,  I  must  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  I 
introduced  the  resolutions.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  connection  with  the  bill  which  has 
passed  this  house,  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  other.  That  bill  was  couched  in  general 
terms,  without  naming  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  state,  though  it  was  understood,  and 
avowed  by  the  committee,  as  intended  to  act 
directly  on  her. 

Believing  that  the  government  had  no  right 
to  use  force  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  it  rested  upon  principles  ut¬ 
terly  subversive  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  I  drew  up  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  introduced  them  expressly  with  the 
view  to  test  those  principles,  with  a  desire  that 
they  should  be  discussed  and  voted  on  before 
the  bill  came  up  for  consideration.  The  majority 
ordered  otherwise.  The  resolutions  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  the  bill  taken  up  for  discussion. 
Under  this  arrangement,  which  it  was  under¬ 
stood  originated  with  the  committee  that  re¬ 
ported  the  bill,  I,  of  course,  concluded  that  its 
members  would  proceed  in  the  discussion,  and 
explain  the  principles,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
bill,  before  the  other  senators  would  enter  into 
the  discussion,  and  particularly  those  from 
South  Carolina.  Understanding,  however,  that 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  committee,  it  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  senator  from  Tennessee  to  close 
the  discussion  on  the  bill,  I  waited  to  the  last 
moment  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  But,  not  hearing  from  him,  I  rose  to 


speak  to  the  bill,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  conclud¬ 
ed,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  rose — I  will 
not  say  to  reply  to  me,  and  certainly  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  bill,  but  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  as  I  have  stated.  I  do  not 
state  these  facts  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  in 
order  to  explain  my  own  course.  The  senator 
having  directed  his  argument  against  my  reso¬ 
lutions,  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  call  them  up  from  the  table,  and 
to  assign  a  day  for  their  discussion,  in  the  hope 
not  only  that  the  Senate  would  hear  me  in  their 
vindication,  but  would  also  afford  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  this  body  on 
the  great  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  resolutions,  directed  his  attack 
almost  exclusively  against  the  first,  on  the 
ground,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
other  two,  and  that,  unless  the  first  could  be 
demolished,  the  others  would  follow  of  course. 
In  this  he  was  right.  As  plain  and  as  simple  as 
the  facts  contained  in  the  first  are,  they  cannot 
be  admitted  to  be  true,  without  admitting  the 
doctrines  for  which  I,  and  the  state  I  represent, 
contend.  He  [Mr.  W.]  commenced  his  attack 
with  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  resolution,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  objected  strongly  to  two 
words,  "constitutional"  and  "accede."  To  the 
former  on  the  ground  that  the  word,  as  used 
(constitutional  compact),  was  obscure;  that  it 
conveyed  no  definite  meaning;  and  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  noun  substantive,  and  not 
an  adjective.  I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  myself 
to  the  criticism  of  the  senator.  I  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  use  any  expression  of  a  doubtful 
sense;  and  if  I  have  done  so,  the  senator  must 
attribute  it  to  the  poverty  of  my  language,  and 
not  to  design.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  senator 
will  excuse  me,  when  he  comes  to  hear  my 
apology.  In  matters  of  criticism,  authority  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  I  have  an  authority 
of  so  high  a  character,  in  this  case,  for  using  the 
expression  which  he  considers  so  obscure  and 
so  unconstitutional,  as  will  justify  me  even  in 
his  eyes.  It  is  no  less  than  the  authority  of  the 
senator  himself — given  on  a  solemn  occasion 
(the  discussion  on  Mr.  Foote's  resolution),  and 
doubtless  with  great  deliberation,  after  having 
duly  weighed  the  force  of  the  expression. 
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[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Mr.  WEBSTER's  speech 
in  reply  to  Mr.  HAYNE,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  January  26,  1830,4  as 
follows: 

The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find 
it — in  the  hands  of  their  own  governments.  It  is  their  affair, 
not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  which 
the  magnitude  of  that  population  has  had  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  power  under  the  federal  government.  We  know,  sir, 
that  the  representation  of  the  states  in  the  other  house  is 
not  equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is 
enjoyed  by  the  slaveholding  states;  and  we  know,  too,  that 
the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say, 
the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has  become 
merely  nominal;  the  habit  of  the  government  being  almost 
invariably  to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources  and  in 
other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain;  nor  would  I 
countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of 
representation.  It  is  the  original  bargain — the  compact;  let  it 
stand;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union 
itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded  in  propositions 
for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  Constitution  as  it 
is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to 
submit,  in  silence,  to  accusations,  either  against  myself  indi¬ 
vidually,  or  against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and 
unjust — accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  disposition  to 
evade  the  CONSTITUTIONAL  COMPACT,  and  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  government  over  the  internal  laws  and  do¬ 
mestic  condition  of  the  states.] 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  extract,  that  the  sena¬ 
tor  not  only  used  the  phrase  "constitutional 
compact,"  which  he  now  so  much  condemns, 
but,  what  is  still  more  important,  he  calls  the 
Constitution  itself  a  compact — a  bargain;  which 
contains  important  admissions,  having  a  direct 
and  powerful  bearing  on  the  main  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discussion,  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  But,  as  strong  as  his  ob¬ 
jection  is  to  the  word  "constitutional,"  it  is  still 
stronger  to  the  word  "accede,"  which,  he 
thinks,  has  been  introduced  into  the  resolution 
with  some  deep  design — as,  I  suppose,  to  entrap 
the  Senate  into  an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  rights.  Here,  again,  I  must  shelter  myself 
under  authority.  But  I  suspect  the  senator,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  (for  our  instincts  often  strangely 
run  before  our  knowledge),  had  a  prescience, 
which  would  account  for  his  aversion  for  the 
word,  that  this  authority  was  no  less  than 
Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  the  great  apostle  of 
the  doctrines  of  state  rights.  The  word  was  bor¬ 


rowed  from  him.  It  was  taken  from  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Resolution,  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
the  resolution  itself.  But  I  trust  I  may  neutralize 
whatever  aversion  the  authorship  of  this  word 
may  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  senator,  by 
the  introduction  of  another  authority — that  of 
Washington,  himself — who,  in  his  speech  to 
Congress,  speaking  of  the  admission  of  North 
Carolina  into  the  Union,  uses  this  very  term, 
which  was  repeated  by  the  Senate  in  their 
reply.  Yet,  in  order  to  narrow  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  senator  and  myself  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  I  will  accommodate  myself  to  his  strange 
antipathy  against  the  two  unfortunate  words, 
by  striking  them  out  of  the  resolution,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  their  place  those  very  words  which 
the  senator  himself  has  designated  as  constitu¬ 
tional  phrases.  In  the  place  of  that  abhored  ad¬ 
jective  "constitutional,"  I  will  insert  the  very 
noun  substantive  "constitution;"  and  in  the 
place  of  the  word  "accede,"  I  will  insert  the 
word  "ratify,"  which  he  designates  as  the 
proper  term  to  be  used. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  resolution  stands, 
and  how  it  will  read  after  these  amendments. 
[Here,  Mr.  C.  said  the  resolution,  as  introduced, 
reads:] 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  composing 
these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitutional 
compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  state  acceded  and  as  a 
separate  and  sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by 
its  own  particular  ratification;  and  that  the  Union,  of  which 
the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  states 
ratifying  the  same. 

As  proposed  to  be  amended: 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  composing 
these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  compact, 
under  the  title  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  people  of  each  state  ratified  as  a  separate  and 
sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  ratification;  and  that  the  Union,  of  which  the  said 
compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  states  ratifying 
the  same. 

Where,  sir,  I  ask,  is  that  plain  case  of  revolu¬ 
tion?  Where  that  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the  globe, 
between  the  premises  and  conclusion,  which 
the  senator  proclaimed  would  be  apparent,  if 
the  resolution  was  reduced  into  constitutional 
language?  For  my  part,  with  my  poor  powers  of 
conception,  I  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  dif- 
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ference  between  the  resolution  as  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  in 
conformity  to  the  views  of  the  senator.  And, 
instead  of  that  hiatus  between  the  premises  and 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  startle  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  senator,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  a 
continuous  and  solid  surface,  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  magnificent  superstructure  of  state 
rights.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  senator's 
vision  is  distorted  by  the  medium  through 
which  he  views  everything  connected  with  the 
subject;  and  that  the  same  distortion  which  has 
presented  to  his  imagination  this  hiatus,  as 
wide  as  the  globe,  where  not  even  a  fissure 
exists,  also  presented  that  beautiful  and  classi¬ 
cal  image  of  a  strong  man  struggling  in  a  bog, 
without  the  power  of  extricating  himself,  and 
incapable  of  being  aided  by  any  friendly  hand; 
while,  instead  of  struggling  in  a  bog,  he  stands 
on  the  everlasting  rock  of  truth. 

Mr.  Webster's  wasted  ammunition 

Having  now  noticed  the  criticism  of  the  sena¬ 
tor,  I  shall  proceed  to  meet  and  repel  the  main 
assault  on  the  resolution.  He  directed  his  attack 
against  the  strong  point,  the  very  horn  of  the 
citadel  of  state  rights.  The  senator  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  that,  if  the  Constitution  be  a  compact,  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  assertions  contained 
in  the  resolutions,  or  to  resist  the  consequences 
which  I  had  drawn  from  them,  and,  according¬ 
ly,  he  directed  his  whole  fire  against  that  point; 
but,  after  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  not  the  slightest  impression,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  has  been  made.  At  least,  the  work  is 
not  reduced  to  that  heap  of  ruins  to  which  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery  reduced  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  I  will  not,  however,  pretend  to 
decide  whether  this  is  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  skill  and  force  of  the  assault,  or  in  the 
difference  of  the  strength  of  the  works.  But,  to 
drop  the  simile,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  notes  which  I  took  of  what  the  senator  said, 
I  am  now  at  a  loss  to  know  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senator,  our  Constitution  is  a 
compact  or  not,  though  the  almost  entire  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  senator  was  directed  to  that  point. 
At  one  time  he  would  seem  to  deny  directly 
and  positively  that  it  was  a  compact;  while  at 


another  he  would  appear,  in  language  not  less 
strong,  to  admit  that  it  was. 

I  have  collated  all  that  the  senator  has  said 
upon  this  point;  and  that  what  I  have  stated 
may  not  appear  exaggerated,  I  will  read  his  re¬ 
marks  in  juxtaposition.  He  said  that 

The  Constitution  means  a  government,  not  a  compact. 
Not  a  constitutional  compact,  but  a  government.  If  compact, 
it  rests  on  plighted  faith,  and  the  mode  of  redress  would  be 
to  declare  the  whole  void.  States  may  secede  if  a  league  or 
compact. 

I  thank  the  senator  for  these  admissions, 
which  I  intend  to  use  hereafter.  [Here  Mr.  C. 
proceeded  to  read  from  his  notes:] 

The  States  agreed  that  each  should  participate  in  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  other. 

Certainly,  a  very  correct  conception  of  the 
Constitution;  but  when  did  they  make  that 
agreement  but  by  the  Constitution?  and  how 
could  they  agree  but  by  compact? 

The  system,  not  a  compact  between  states  in  their  sover¬ 
eign  capacity,  but  a  government  proper,  founded  on  the 
adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  individual  relations  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  citizens. 

This,  the  senator  lays  down  as  a  leading  fun¬ 
damental  principle  to  sustain  his  doctrine,  and  I 
must  say,  by  a  strange  confusion  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  language;  not,  certainly,  to  be  explained 
by  any  want  of  command  of  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  words  on  his  part. 

It  does  not  call  itself  a  compact,  but  a  constitution.  The 
Constitution  rests  on  compact,  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
compact. 

I  would  ask  to  what  compact  does  the  senator 
refer,  as  that  on  which  the  Constitution  rests? 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution, 
the  states  had  formed  but  one  compact,  and 
that  was  the  old  confederation;  and  certainly 
the  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  assert  that  the 
present  Constitution  rests  upon  that.  What, 
then,  is  his  meaning?  What  can  it  be,  but  that 
the  Constitution  itself  is  a  compact?  and  how 
will  his  language  read,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
but  that  the  Constitution  was  a  compact,  but  is 
no  longer  a  compact?  It  had,  by  some  means  or 
other,  changed  its  nature,  or  become  defunct. 

He  next  states  that 
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"A  man  is  almost  untrue  to  his  country  who 
calls  the  Constitution  a  compact.7' 

I  fear  that  the  senator,  in  calling  it  a  compact, 
a  bargain,  has  called  down  this  heavy  denuncia¬ 
tion  on  his  own  head.  He  finally  states  that 

"It  is  founded  on  compact,  but  not  a  compact 
results  from  it." 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  strange  con¬ 
fusion  of  words?  The  senator  has  a  mind  of 
high  order,  and  perfectly  trained  to  the  most 
exact  use  of  language.  No  man  knows  better 
the  precise  import  of  the  words  he  uses.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his  subject.  He 
who  undertakes  to  prove  that  this  Constitution 
is  not  a  compact,  undertakes  a  task  which,  be 
his  strength  ever  so  great,  he  must  be  oppressed 
by  its  weight.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  senator  together,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  his  impression  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
a  compact,  and  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  reason  which  he  has  assigned  for  this 
opinion. 

He  thinks  there  is  an  incompatibility  between 
constitution  and  compact.  To  prove  this,  he  adduces 
the  words  "ordain  and  establish,"  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution.  I  confess  I  am 
not  capable  of  perceiving  in  what  manner  these 
words  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact.  The  senator  will 
admit  that  a  single  state  may  ordain  a  compact; 
and  where  is  the  difficulty,  where  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  two  states  concurring  in  ordaining 
and  establishing  a  constitution?  As  between  the 
states  themselves,  the  instrument  would  be  a 
compact;  but  in  reference  to  the  government, 
and  those  on  whom  it  operates,  it  would  be  or¬ 
dained  and  established — ordained  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  joint  authority  of  two,  instead  of 
the  single  authority  of  one. 

The  next  argument  which  the  senator  ad¬ 
vances  to  show  that  the  language  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  compact,  is  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  in¬ 
strument  which  imposes  prohibitions  on  the 
authority  of  the  states.  He  said  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  imposing  the  prohibitions  is  the 
language  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  the  language  of  a  compact, 
which  implies  the  equality  of  the  parties.  As  a 
proof,  the  senator  cited  the  several  provisions 


of  the  Constitution  which  provide  that  no  state 
shall  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  confed¬ 
eration,  lay  imposts,  etc.,  without  the  assent  of 
Congress.  If  he  had  turned  to  the  articles  of  the 
old  confederation,  which  he  acknowledges  to 
have  been  a  compact,  he  would  find  that  those 
very  prohibitory  articles  of  the  Constitution 
were  borrowed  from  that  instrument;  that  the 
language  which  he  now  considers  as  implying 
superiority,  was  taken  verbatim  from  it.  If  he  had 
extended  his  researches  still  farther,  he  would 
find  that  it  is  the  habitual  language  used  in 
treaties,  whenever  a  stipulation  is  made  against 
the  performance  of  any  act.  Among  many  in¬ 
stances  which  I  could  cite,  if  it  were  necessary,  I 
refer  the  senator  to  the  celebrated  treaty  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  Jay  with  Great  Britain  in  1793,5 
and  in  which  the  very  language  used  in  the 
Constitution  is  employed. 

To  prove  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  com¬ 
pact,  the  senator  next  observes,  that  it  stipu¬ 
lates  nothing;  and  asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
where  are  the  evidences  of  the  stipulations  be¬ 
tween  the  states?  I  must  express  my  surprise  at 
this  interrogatory,  coming  from  so  intelligent  a 
source.  Has  the  senator  never  seen  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  by  the  several  states? 
Did  he  not  cite  them  on  this  very  occasion?  Do 
they  contain  no  evidence  of  this  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  states?  Nor  is  the  assertion  less 
strange,  that  the  Constitution  contains  no  stipu¬ 
lation.  So  far  from  regarding  it  in  the  light  in 
which  the  senator  regards  it,  I  consider  the 
whole  instrument  but  a  mass  of  stipulation. 
What  is  that  but  a  stipulation  to  which  the  sen¬ 
ator  refers,  when  he  states,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  that  each  state  had  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  others? 

But  the  principal  argument  on  which  the  sen¬ 
ator  relied,  to  show  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
a  compact,  rests  on  the  provision  in  that  instru¬ 
ment  which  declares  that  "this  Constitution, 
and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  trea¬ 
ties  made  under  their  authority,  are  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land."  He  asked,  with  marked 
emphasis,  can  a  compact  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land?  I  ask,  in  return,  whether  treaties  are 


5  John  Jay  (1745-1829),  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  1789- 
1795,  negotiated  Jay's  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1794-1795. 
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not  compacts;  and  whether  treaties,  as  well  as 
the  Constitution,  are  not  declared  to  be  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land?  His  argument,  in  fact,  as 
conclusively  proves  that  treaties  are  not  com¬ 
pacts,  as  it  does  that  this  Constitution  is  not  a 
compact.  I  might  rest  this  point  on  this  decisive 
answer;  but  as  I  desire  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  this  important  point,  I  shall  follow 
the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning. 

He  defines  a  constitution  to  be  a  fundamental 
law,  which  organizes  the  government,  and 
points  out  the  mode  of  its  action.  I  will  not 
object  to  the  definition,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
a  more  appropriate  one,  or  at  least  one  better 
adapted  to  American  ideas,  could  be  given.  My 
objection  is  not  to  the  definition,  but  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a 
state  cannot  be  a  compact,  as  the  senator  seems 
to  suppose.  I  hold  the  very  reverse  to  be  the 
case;  and  that,  according  to  the  most  approved 
writers  on  the  subject  of  government,  these 
very  fundamental  laws,  which  are  now  stated 
not  only  not  to  be  compacts,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  very  idea  of  compacts,  are  held  invari¬ 
ably  to  be  compacts,  and  in  that  character  are 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
country.  I  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is 
full  and  explicit  on  this  point,  from  a  writer  of 
the  highest  repute. 

Authorities  supporting  Constitution  as  a  compact 

Burlamaqui  6  says,  vol.  ii,  part  1,  chap.  1., 
sec.  35,  36,  37,  38: 

It  entirely  depends  upon  a  free  people  to  invest  the  so¬ 
vereigns,  whom  they  place  over  their  heads  with  an  author¬ 
ity,  either  absolute,  or  limited  by  certain  laws.  These  regu¬ 
lations,  by  which  the  supreme  authority  is  kept  within 
bounds,  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  taken  in  their  full 
extent,  are  not  only  the  decrees  by  which  the  entire  body  of 
the  nation  determine  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
manner  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  are  likewise  cov¬ 
enants  between  the  people  and  the  person  on  whom  they 
confer  the  sovereignty,  which  regulate  the  manner  of  gov¬ 
erning,  and  by  which  the  supreme  authority  is  limited. 

These  regulations  are  called  fundamental  laws,  because 
they  are  the  basis,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  the  state, 
on  which  the  structure  of  the  government  is  raised,  and  be¬ 


6  Jean  Jacques  Burlamaqui  (1694-1748),  a  Swiss  political  theorist, 
was  the  author  of  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Politic  Law. 


cause  the  people  look  upon  these  regulations  as  their  princi¬ 
pal  strength  and  support. 

The  name  of  laws,  however,  has  been  given  to  these  reg¬ 
ulations  in  an  improper  and  figurative  sense;  for,  properly 
speaking,  they  are  real  covenants.  But  as  those  covenants 
are  obligatory  between  the  contracting  parties,  they  have 
the  force  of  laws  themselves. 

The  same — 2d  vol.,  part  2,  chap.  1,  sec.  19 
and  22,  in  part: 

The  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  originally  resides,  may  regulate  the  government  by  a 
fundamental  law,  in  such  manner  as  to  commit  the  exercise 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  supreme  power  to  different 
persons  or  bodies,  who  may  act  independently  of  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  rights  committed  to  them,  but  still 
subordinate  to  the  laws  from  which  those  rights  are 
derived. 

And  these  fundamental  laws  are  real  covenants,  or  what 
the  civilians  call  pacta  coventa,  between  the  different  orders  of 
the  republic,  by  which  they  stipulate  that  each  shall  have  a 
particular  part  of  the  sovereignty,  and  that  this  shall  estab¬ 
lish  the  form  of  government.  It  is  evident  that  by  these 
means  each  of  the  contracting  parties  acquires  a  right,  not 
only  of  exercising  the  power  granted  to  it,  but  also  of  pre¬ 
serving  that  original  right. 

A  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than 
with  that  of  any  other  European  government, 
will  show  that  it  is  a  compact.  Magna  Carta 
may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  that  kingdom.  Now,  although  it 
did  not  assume  originally  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
pact,  yet,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting 
of  the  barons,  which  imposed  it  on  King  John, 
it  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and 
duly  signed  by  Robert  Fitzwalter  and  others  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  king  on  the  other. 

But  we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the 
constitution  of  England  is  a  compact,  in  the  res¬ 
olution  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  1688, 
which  declared  that 

King  James  the  Second  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con¬ 
tract  between  the  king  and  the  people;  and  having,  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the 
fundamental  law,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  become  vacant. 

But  why  should  I  refer  to  writers  upon  the 
subject  of  government,  or  inquire  into  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  foreign  states,  when  there  are  such 
decisive  proofs  that  our  Constitution  is  a  com- 
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pact.  On  this  point  the  senator  is  estopped.  I 
borrow  from  the  gentleman,  and  thank  him  for 
the  word.  His  adopted  state,  which  he  so  ably 
represents  on  this  floor,  and  his  native  state 
(the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire),  both  declared,  in  their  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  was  a  compact.  The  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  Massachusetts  is  in  the  following 
words: 

In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788 

The  convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  fully 
considered  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  reported  to  Congress  by  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by 
a  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  said  Commonwealth, 
passed  the  25th  day  of  October  last  past;  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing,  with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  affording  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  an  opportunity,  de¬ 
liberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  surprise,  of  en¬ 
tering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other, 
by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Constitution,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  do¬ 
mestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  of  Massachusetts,  do  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  ratification  of  New  Hampshire  is  taken 
from  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words.  But  proof,  if  possible,  still  more 
decisive,  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Virginia,  on  the  alien  and  sedition  law, 
in  1798,  and  the  responses  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  states.  Those  resolutions  express¬ 
ly  assert  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  states,  in  the  following  language: 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  resolutions  of 
Virginia  as  follows:] 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  de¬ 
clare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  states  are  par¬ 
ties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  in¬ 
strument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than 
they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  com¬ 
pact;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger¬ 
ous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  com¬ 
pact,  the  States,  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep 
regret  that  a  spirit  has  in  sundry  instances  been  manifested 


by  the  Federal  Government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced 
constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter,  which  defines 
them;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  ex¬ 
pound  certain  general  phrases  (which  having  been  copied 
from  the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  articles 
of  confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued), 
so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  particular 
enumeration,  which  necessity  explains,  and  limits  the  gen¬ 
eral  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States  by  degrees 
into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable 
result  of  which  would  be  to  transform  the  present  republi¬ 
can  system  of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best, 
a  mixed  monarchy. 

They  were  sent  to  the  several  states.  We  have 
the  reply  of  Delaware,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts, 
not  one  of  which  contradicts  this  important  as¬ 
sertion  on  the  part  of  Virginia;  and,  by  their  si¬ 
lence,  they  all  acquiesce  in  its  truth.  The  case  is 
still  stronger  against  Massachusetts,  which  ex¬ 
pressly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  compact. 

In  her  answer,  she  says — [Here  Mr.  C.  read 
from  the  answer  of  Massachusetts  as  follows:] 

But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  declare,  that 
while  they  hold  sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the 
people  is  the  only  pure  source  of  just  and  legitimate  power, 
they  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  administration  of  that  Government  to  which  the 
people  themselves,  by  solemn  compact,  have  exclusively 
committed  their  national  concerns.  That,  although  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  vigilance  among  the  people  is  always  to  be 
cherished,  yet  an  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  men  of  their 
choice,  and  a  recurrence  to  measures  of  extremity  upon 
groundless  or  trivial  pretexts,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  rational  liberty  at  home,  and  to  deprive  the  United 
States  of  the  most  essential  advantages  in  their  relations 
abroad.  That  this  Legislature  are  persuaded  that  the  decision 
of  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  construction  of  all  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  are  exclusively  vested  by  the  people 
in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  people,  in  that  solemn  compact  which  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  consti¬ 
tuted  the  State  Legislatures  the  judges  of  the  acts  or  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  have  confided  to  them 
the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the  interests,  or 
conformable  to  the  wishes,  of  the  people  whom  they 
represent. 

"A  PERFECT  ABSURDITY" 

Now,  I  ask  the  senator  himself — I  put  it  to 
his  candor  to  say,  if  South  Carolina  be  estopped 
on  the  subject  of  the  protective  system,  because 
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Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  Smith  proposed  a  moderate 
duty  on  hemp,  or  some  other  article — I  know 
not  what,  nor  do  I  care — with  a  view  of  encour¬ 
aging  its  production  (of  which  motion,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  not  one  individual  in  a  hundred  in 
the  state  ever  heard),  whether  he  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  after  this  clear,  full,  and  solemn  recog¬ 
nition,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact,  both 
on  his  part  and  that  of  his  state,  be  not  forever 
estopped  on  this  important  point? 

There  remains  one  more  of  the  senator's  ar¬ 
guments  to  prove  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a 
compact,  to  be  considered.  He  says  it  is  not  a 
compact,  because  it  is  a  government;  which  he 
defines  to  be  an  organized  body,  possessed  of 
the  will  and  power  to  execute  its  purposes  by 
its  own  proper  authority;  and  which  he  says 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  com¬ 
pact.  But  I  would  ask  the  senator,  who  ever 
considered  a  government,  when  spoken  of  as 
the  agent  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  as  distinct  from  the  Constitution  itself, 
as  a  compact?  In  that  light  it  would  be  a  perfect 
absurdity.  It  is  true  that,  in  general  and  loose 
language,  it  is  often  said  that  the  government  is 
a  compact — meaning  the  Constitution  which 
created  it,  and  vested  it  with  authority  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  powers  contained  in  the  instrument; 
but  when  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  government,  as  the  sena¬ 
tor  has  done,  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  call 
the  government  a  compact,  as  to  call  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  appointed  to  execute  the  provisions  of 
the  contract,  a  contract;  and  not  less  so,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  could  be  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  between  them.  In  connection  with  this 
point,  the  senator,  to  prove  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  compact,  asserts  that  it  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  state;  and  pointedly  declares 
that  the  states  have  not  a  right  to  touch  a  hair 
of  its  head;  and  this,  with  that  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  that  three-fourths  of  the  states 
have  a  right  to  alter,  change,  or  amend,  or  even 
to  abolish  it,  staring  him  in  the  face. 

I  have  examined  all  of  the  arguments  of  the 
senator  intended  to  prove  that  the  Constitution 
is  not  a  compact;  and  I  trust  I  have  shown,  by 
the  clearest  demonstration,  that  his  arguments 
are  perfectly  inconclusive,  and  that  his  assertion 
is  against  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  evi¬ 


dence — evidence  of  record;  and  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  it  ought  to  close  his  lips  forever. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  the  other,  and  appar¬ 
ently  contradictory  aspect  in  which  the  senator 
presented  this  part  of  the  subject — I  mean  that 
in  which  he  states  that  the  government  is 
founded  in  compact,  but  is  no  longer  a  com¬ 
pact.  I  have  already  remarked  that  no  other  in¬ 
terpretation  could  be  given  to  this  assertion, 
except  that  the  Constitution  was  once  a  com¬ 
pact,  but  is  no  longer  so.  There  is  a  vagueness 
and  indistinctness  in  this  part  of  the  senator's 
argument,  which  left  me  altogether  uncertain  as 
to  its  real  meaning.  If  he  meant,  as  I  presume 
he  did,  that  the  compact  is  an  executed,  and  not 
an  executory  one;  that  its  object  was  to  create  a 
government,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  proper  au¬ 
thority;  and  that,  having  executed  this  office,  it 
had  performed  its  functions,  and  with  it  had 
ceased  to  exist;  then  we  have  the  extraordinary 
avowal  that  the  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter — 
that  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  binding  effect,  or 
any  practical  influence  or  operation. 

It  had,  indeed,  often  been  charged  that  the 
Constitution  had  become  a  dead  letter;  that  it 
was  continually  violated,  and  had  lost  all  its 
control  over  the  government;  but  no  one  had 
ever  before  been  bold  enough  to  advance  a 
theory  on  the  avowed  basis  that  it  was  an  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  therefore  an  extinct  instrument.  I 
will  not  seriously  attempt  to  refute  an  argument 
which  to  me  appears  so  extravagant.  I  had 
thought  that  the  Constitution  was  to  endure 
forever;  and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  exe¬ 
cuted  contract,  it  contained  great  trust  powers 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  created  it,  and  all 
future  generations,  which  never  could  be  finally 
executed  during  the  existence  of  the  world,  if 
our  government  should  so  long  endure. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  first  resolution,  to 
see  how  the  issue  stands  between  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  myself.  It  contains 
three  propositions:  first,  that  the  Constitution  is 
a  compact;  second,  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
states,  constituting  distinct  communities;  and 
lastly,  that  it  is  a  subsisting  and  binding  com¬ 
pact  between  the  states.  How  do  these  three 
propositions  now  stand?  The  first,  I  trust,  has 
been  satisfactorily  established;  the  second,  the 
senator  has  admitted — faintly,  indeed,  but  still 
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he  has  admitted  it  to  be  true.  This  admission  is 
something.  It  is  also  much  gained  by  discussion. 
Three  years  ago  even  this  was  a  contested 
point.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  thank  him  for  the 
admission — we  owe  it  to  the  force  of  truth.  The 
fact  that  these  states  were  declared  to  be  free 
and  independent  states  at  the  time  of  their  in¬ 
dependence;  that  they  were  acknowledged  to  be 
so  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  which  termi¬ 
nated  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  secured 
their  independence;  that  they  were  recognized 
in  the  same  character  in  the  old  Articles  of  the 
Confederation;  and,  finally,  that  the  present 
Constitution  was  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  several  states,  afterwards  submitted  to  them 
for  their  ratifications,  and  was  ratified  by  them 
separately,  each  for  itself,  and  each  by  its  own 
act  binding  its  citizens,  formed  a  body  of  facts 
too  clear  to  be  denied,  and  too  strong  to  be 
resisted. 

People  united  as  states,  not  as  individuals 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  third  and  last 
proposition  contained  in  the  resolution;  that  it 
is  a  binding  and  a  subsisting  compact  between 
the  states.  The  senator  was  not  explicit  on  this 
point.  I  understood  him,  however,  as  asserting, 
that,  though  formed  by  the  states,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  not  binding  between  the  states  as 
distinct  communities,  but  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  the  aggregate;  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  senator,  became 
one  people,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  delegat¬ 
ed  powers.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  great 
change.  All  acknowledge  that  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  states  consti¬ 
tuted  distinct  and  independent  communities,  in 
full  possession  of  their  sovereignty;  and,  surely, 
if  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  effect  a  great  and  important  change  in 
their  condition,  which  the  theory  of  the  senator 
supposes,  some  evidence  of  it  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  instrument  itself.  It  professes  to  be 
a  careful  and  full  enumeration  of  all  the  powers 
which  the  states  delegated,  and  of  every  modi¬ 
fication  of  their  political  condition.  The  senator 
said  that  he  looked  to  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  real  character;  and  surely  he 
ought  to  look  to  the  same  instrument  in  order 


to  ascertain  what  changes  were  in  fact  made  in 
the  political  condition  of  the  states  and  the 
country.  But,  with  the  exception  of  "we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  preamble, 
he  has  not  pointed  out  a  single  indication  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  great  change  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  has  been  effected  in  this  respect. 

Now,  sir,  I  intend  to  prove  that  the  only  ar¬ 
gument  on  which  the  gentleman  relies  on  this 
point  must  utterly  fail  him.  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  expression 
of  the  preamble  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  do 
not  deem  it  necessary;  but,  were  it  so,  it  might 
be  easily  shown  that  it  is  at  least  as  applicable 
to  my  view  of  the  Constitution  as  to  that  of  the 
senator;  and  that  the  whole  of  his  argument  on 
this  point  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
"thirteen  United  States";  which  may  mean  cer¬ 
tain  territorial  limits,  comprehending  within 
them  the  whole  of  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  Union.  In  this  sense  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  mean  all  the  people  living 
within  these  limits,  without  reference  to  the 
states  or  territories  in  which  they  may  reside,  or 
of  which  they  may  be  citizens;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  only  that  the  expression  gives  the  least 
countenance  to  the  argument  of  the  senator. 

But  it  may  also  mean  the  states  united;  which 
inversion  alone,  without  further  explanation, 
removes  the  ambiguity  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  The  expression,  in  this  sense,  obviously 
means  no  more  than  to  speak  of  the  people  of 
the  several  states  in  their  united  and  confeder¬ 
ated  capacity;  and,  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might 
be  shown  that  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the 
expression  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  is 
not  necessary.  A  single  argument  will  forever 
settle  this  point.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  this  expression,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  the  states  as  they  exist 
under  the  Constitution,  but  as  it  was  under  the 
old  confederation,  before  its  adoption.  The 
Constitution  had  not  yet  been  adopted;  and  the 
states,  in  ordaining  it,  could  only  speak  of 
themselves  in  the  condition  in  which  they  then 
existed,  and  not  in  that  in  which  they  would 
exist  under  the  Constitution.  So  that,  if  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  senator  proves  anything,  it 
proves,  not,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  forms  the  American  people  into  an  aggre- 
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gate  mass  of  individuals,  but  that  such  was 
their  political  condition,  before  its  adoption, 
under  the  old  confederation,  directly  contrary 
to  his  argument  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
discussion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  this  important 
point,  the  last  refuge  of  those  who  advocate 
consolidation,  even  on  this  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment.  I  have  shown  that  the  Constitution  af¬ 
fords  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  mighty 
change  of  the  political  condition  of  the  states 
and  the  country,  which  the  senator  supposed  it 
operated;  and  I  intend  now,  by  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  proof,  drawn  from  the  constitutional  in¬ 
strument  itself,  to  show  that  no  such  change 
was  intended;  and  that  the  people  of  the  states 
are  united  under  it  as  states,  and  not  as  individ¬ 
uals.  On  this  point,  there  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Constitution  entirely  and  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  senator  in  this  debate,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  first  resolution,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact,  but  a  subsisting 
compact  binding  between  the  states.  I  allude  to 
the  seventh  article,  which  provides  that  “the 
ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
same/'  Yes,  between  the  states,  a  little  word 
means  a  volume — compacts,  not  laws,  bind  be¬ 
tween  states;  and  it  here  binds  not  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  between  the  states.  The  states 
ratify;  implying,  as  strong  as  language  can  make 
it,  that  the  Constitution  is  what  I  have  asserted 
it  to  be — a  compact  ratified  by  the  states,  and  a 
subsisting  compact  binding  the  states  ratifying 
it. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  this  point,  all  impor¬ 
tant  in  establishing  the  true  theory  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  on  this  argument  alone,  demonstrative 
and  conclusive  as  I  hold  it  to  be.  Another,  not 
much  less  powerful,  but  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter,  may  be  drawn  from  the  tenth  amended  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  provides  that  “the  powers  not  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
The  article  of  ratification  which  I  have  just 
cited,  informs  us  that  the  Constitution,  which 
delegates  powers,  was  ratified  by  the  states,  and 


is  binding  between  them.  This  informs  us  to 
whom  the  powers  are  delegated — a  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  in  determining  the  point  immediately 
at  issue  between  the  senator  and  myself.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  views,  the  Constitution  created  a 
union  between  individuals  (if  the  solecism  may 
be  allowed),  and  that  it  formed,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated,  one  people,  and 
not  a  federal  union  of  the  states,  as  I  contend. 
Or,  to  express  the  same  idea  differently,  that 
the  delegation  of  powers  was  to  the  American 
people  in  the  aggregate  (for  it  is  only  by  such 
delegation  that  they  could  be  constituted  one 
people),  and  not  to  the  United  States;  directly 
contrary  to  the  article  just  cited,  which  declares 
that  the  powers  are  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
senator  cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  ambig¬ 
uous  phrase  "to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  under  which  he  would  certainly  have 
taken  refuge,  had  the  Constitution  so  expressed 
it;  but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
the  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  for 
which  I  am  contending,  "people,"  is  omitted; 
thus  making  the  delegation  of  power  clear  and 
unequivocal  to  the  United  States,  as  distinct  po¬ 
litical  communities,  and  conclusively  proving 
that  all  the  powers  delegated  are  reciprocally 
delegated  by  the  states  to  each  other,  as  distinct 
political  communities. 

So  much  for  the  delegated  powers.  Now,  as 
all  admit,  and  as  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  the  reserved  powers  are  re¬ 
served  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people,  none  will  pretend  that,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  we  are  one  people;  though  the 
argument  to  prove  it,  however  absurd,  would 
be  far  more  plausible  than  that  which  goes  to 
show  that  we  are  one  people  to  the  extent  of 
the  delegated  powers.  This  reservation,  "to  the 
people,"  might,  in  the  hands  of  subtle  and 
trained  logicians,  be  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt 
upon;  and  had  the  expression  "to  the  people" 
been  connected,  as  fortunately  it  is  not,  with 
the  delegated  instead  of  the  reserved  powers, 
we  should  not  have  heard  of  this  in  the  present 
discussion. 

I  have  now  established,  I  hope,  beyond  the 
power  of  controversy,  every  allegation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  resolution:  that  the  Constitu- 
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tion  is  a  compact  formed  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  as  distinct  political  communities, 
subsisting  and  binding  between  the  states  in 
the  same  character;  which  brings  me  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  consequences  which  may  be 
fairly  deduced,  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
our  political  system,  from  these  established 
facts. 

Each  state  retains  "its  distinct  existence  and 
sovereignty" 

The  first  and  most  important,  is,  that  they 
conclusively  establish  that  ours  is  a  federal 
system;  a  system  of  states,  arranged  in  a  federal 
union,  and  each  retaining  its  distinct  existence 
and  sovereignty.  Ours  has  every  attribute 
which  belongs  to  a  federative  system.  It  is 
founded  on  compact;  it  is  formed  by  sovereign 
communities;  and  is  binding  between  them  in 
their  sovereign  capacity.  I  might  appeal,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  assertion,  to  all  elementary 
writers  on  the  subject  of  government;  but  will 
content  myself  with  citing  one  only.  Burlama- 
qui,  quoted  with  approbation  by  Judge  Tucker,7 
in  his  commentary  on  Blackstone,8  himself  a 
high  authority,  says:  [Here  Mr.  C.  read  from 
Tucker's  Blackstone  as  follows:] 

Extracts  from  Blackstone 's  Commentaries 

Political  bodies,  whether  great  or  small,  if  they  are  consti¬ 
tuted  by  a  people  formerly  independent,  and  under  no  civil 
subjection,  or  by  those  who  justly  claim  independency  from 
any  civil  power  they  were  formerly  subject  to,  have  the 
civil  supremacy  in  themselves,  and  are  in  a  state  of  equal 
right  and  liberty  with  respect  to  all  other  States,  whether 
great  or  small.  No  regard  is  to  be  had  in  this  matter  to 
names;  whether  the  body  politic  be  called  a  kingdom,  an 
empire,  a  principality,  a  dukedom,  a  country,  a  republic,  or 
free  town.  If  it  can  exercise  justly  all  the  essential  parts  of 
civil  power  within  itself,  independently  of  any  other  person 
or  body  politic,  and  no  other  hath  any  right  to  rescind  or 
annul  its  acts,  it  has  the  civil  supremacy,  how  small  soever 
its  territory  may  be,  or  the  number  of  its  people,  and  has  all 
the  rights  of  an  independent  State. 

This  independency  of  States,  and  their  being  distinct  po¬ 
litical  bodies  from  each  other,  is  not  obstructed  by  any  alli¬ 


7  St.  George  Tucker  (1752-1827)  was  a  Virginia  state  judge  and 
later  a  federal  judge.  His  annotated  edition  of  Blackstone 's  Commentaries, 
containing  an  interpretation  of  the  U  S.  Constitution,  was  published 
in  1803. 

8  Sir  William  Blackstone  (1721-1780),  an  English  jurist  and  author 
of  the  noted  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 


ance  or  confederacies  whatsoever,  about  exercising  jointly 
any  parts  of  the  supreme  powers,  such  as  those  of  peace 
and  war,  in  league  offensive  and  defensive.  Two  States  not¬ 
withstanding  such  treaties,  are  separate  bodies,  and 
independent. 

These  are,  then,  only  deemed  politically  united  when 
some  one  person,  or  council,  is  constituted  with  a  right  to 
exercise  some  essential  powers  for  both,  and  to  hinder 
either  from  exercising  them  separately.  If  any  person  or 
council  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  these  essential  powers 
for  both,  they  are  then  one  State:  such  is  the  State  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  since  the  act  of  union  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whereby  the  two  king¬ 
doms  were  incorporated  into  one;  all  parts  of  the  supreme 
power  of  both  kingdoms  being  thenceforward  united,  and 
vested  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  By 
which  entire  coalition,  though  both  kingdoms  retain  their 
ancient  laws  and  usages  in  many  respects,  they  are  as  effec¬ 
tually  united  and  incorporated  as  the  several  petty  king¬ 
doms  which  composed  the  heptarchy,  were  before  that 
period. 

But  when  only  a  portion  of  the  supreme  civil  power  is 
vested  in  one  person  or  council  for  both,  such  as  that  of 
peace  and  war,  or  of  deciding  controversies  between  differ¬ 
ent  States  or  their  subjects,  whilst  each  within  itself  exer¬ 
cises  other  parts  of  the  supreme  power,  independently  of  all 
the  others;  in  this  case,  they  are  called  systems  of  States, 
which  Burlamaqui  defines  to  be  an  assemblage  of  perfect 
governments,  strictly  united  by  some  common  bond,  so  that 
they  seem  to  make  but  a  single  body  with  respect  to  those 
affairs  which  interest  them  in  common,  though  each  pre¬ 
serves  its  sovereignty  full  and  entire,  independently  of  all 
others.  And  in  this  case,  he  adds,  the  confederate  States 
engage  to  each  other  only  to  exercise,  with  common  con¬ 
sent,  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty,  especially  that  which 
relates  to  their  mutual  defence  against  foreign  enemies.  But 
each  of  the  confederates  retains  an  entire  liberty  of  exercis¬ 
ing,  as  it  thinks  proper,  those  parts  of  the  sovereignty 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  union,  as  parts 
that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  common.  And  of  this  nature  is 
the  American  confederacy,  in  which  each  State  has  resigned 
the  exercise  of  certain  parts  of  the  supreme  civil  power 
which  they  possessed  before  (except  in  common  with  the 
other  States  included  in  the  confederacy),  reserving  to 
themselves  all  their  former  powers  which  are  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  common  bond  of  union. 

A  visible  distinction,  and  not  less  important  than  obvi¬ 
ous,  occurs  to  our  observation  in  comparing  these  different 
kinds  of  union.  The  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
united  into  one  kingdom;  and  the  two  contracting  States, 
by  such  an  incorporate  union,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Blackstone,  totally  annihilated,  without  any  power  of  reviv¬ 
al;  and  a  third  arises  from  their  conjunction,  in  which  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  particularly  that  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  are  vested.  From  whence  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
any  infringements  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  union  would  of  itself  dissolve  the  union  of 
those  kingdoms;  though  he  readily  admits  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  federate  alliance,  such  an  infringement  would  certainly 
rescind  the  compact  between  the  confederated  States.  In  the 
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United  States  of  America,  on  the  contrary,  each  State  re¬ 
tains  its  own  antecedent  form  of  government;  its  own  laws, 
subject  to  the  alteration  and  control  of  its  own  legislature 
only;  its  own  executive  officers  and  council  of  State;  its 
own  courts  of  judicature,  its  own  judges,  its  own  magis¬ 
trates,  civil  officers,  and  officers  of  the  militia;  and,  in 
short,  its  own  civil  state,  or  body  politic,  in  every  respect 
whatsoever.  And  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  12th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  "the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re¬ 
spectively,  or  to  the  people."  In  Great  Britain,  a  new  civil 
state  is  created  by  the  annihilation  of  two  antecedent  civil 
states;  in  the  American  States,  a  general  federal  council  and 
administration  is  provided  for  the  joint  exercise  of  such  of 
their  several  powers  as  can  be  more  conveniently  exercised 
in  that  mode  than  any  other;  leaving  their  civil  state  unal¬ 
tered,  and  all  other  powers  which  the  States  antecedently 
possessed  to  be  exercised  by  them  respectively,  as  if  no 
union  or  connection  were  established  between  them. 

The  ancient  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  a  confederacy 
founded  upon  a  similar  plan;  each  of  those  little  States  had 
its  distinct  possessions,  territories,  and  boundaries;  each  had 
its  Senate  or  Assembly,  its  magistrates  and  judges;  and 
every  State  sent  deputies  to  the  general  convention,  and 
had  equal  weight  in  all  determinations.  And  most  of  the 
neighboring  States  which,  moved  by  fear  of  danger,  acceded 
to  this  confederacy,  had  reason  to  felicitate  themselves. 

These  confederacies,  by  which  several  States  are  united, 
together  by  a  perpetual  league  of  alliance,  are  chiefly 
founded  upon  this  circumstance,  that  each  particular  people 
choose  to  remain  their  own  masters,  and  yet  are  not  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  a  common  enemy.  The  pur¬ 
port  of  such  an  agreement  usually  is,  that  they  shall  not  ex¬ 
ercise  some  part  of  the  sovereignty  thereto  specified,  with¬ 
out  the  general  consent  of  each  other.  For  the  leagues  to 
which  these  systems  of  States  owe  their  rise  seem  distin¬ 
guished  from  others  (so  frequent  among  different  States), 
chiefly  by  this  consideration:  that  in  the  latter  each  confed¬ 
erate  people  determine  for  themselves,  by  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  to  certain  mutual  performances,  yet  so  that,  in  all 
other  respects,  they  design  not  in  the  least  to  make  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  part  of  the  sovereignty  whence  these  perform¬ 
ances  proceed  dependent  on  the  consent  of  their  allies,  or  to 
retrench  any  thing  from  their  full  and  unlimited  power  of 
governing  their  own  States.  Thus  we  see  that  ordinary  trea¬ 
ties  propose,  for  the  most  part,  as  their  aim,  only  some  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  of  the  States  thus  transacting;  their  inter¬ 
ests  happening  at  present  to  fall  in  with  each  other;  but  do 
not  produce  any  lasting  union  as  to  the  chief  management 
of  affairs.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  America 
and  France,  in  the  year  1778,  by  which,  among  other  arti¬ 
cles,  it  was  agreed  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  should 
conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain,  without 
the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained,  and  whereby 
they  mutually  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or 
tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  which  should  termi¬ 
nate  the  war.  Whereas,  in  these  confederacies,  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  contrary  is  observable;  they  being  es¬ 


tablished  with  this  design,  that  the  several  States  shall  for 
ever  link  their  safety  one  with  another,  and,  in  order  to 
their  mutual  defence,  shall  engage  themselves  not  to  exer¬ 
cise  certain  parts  of  their  sovereign  power,  otherwise  than 
by  a  common  agreement  and  approbation.  Such  were  the 
stipulations,  among  others,  contained  in  the  articles  of  con¬ 
federation  and  perpetual  union  between  American  States, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  no  State  should,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  send 
any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into 
any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with,  any 
King,  Prince,  or  State;  nor  keep  up  any  vessels  of  war,  or 
body  of  forces,  in  time  of  peace;  nor  engage  in  any  war, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  unless  actually  invaded;  nor  grant  commissions  to 
any  ships  of  war,  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  except 
after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled;  with  several  others:  yet  each  State,  respectively, 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The 
promises  made  in  these  two  cases  here  compared,  run  very 
differently;  in  the  former,  thus:  "I  will  join  you  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  war  as  a  confederate,  and  the  manner  of  our  attack¬ 
ing  the  enemy  shall  be  concerted  by  our  common  advice; 
nor  will  we  desist  from  war,  till  the  particular  end  thereof, 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
be  obtained."  In  the  latter,  thus:  "None  of  us  who  have  en¬ 
tered  into  this  alliance  will  make  use  of  our  right  as  to  the 
affairs  of  war  and  peace,  except  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  whole  confederacy."  We  observed  before,  that  these 
unions  submit  only  some  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty  to 
mutual  direction.  For  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  different  States  should  have  so  close  a  connection, 
as  that  all  and  each  of  them  should  look  on  it  as  their  inter¬ 
est  to  have  no  part  of  the  chief  government  exercised  with¬ 
out  the  general  concurrence.  The  most  convenient  method, 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  the  particular  States  reserve  to 
themselves  all  those  branches  of  the  supreme  authority,  the 
management  of  which  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rest. 

A  Union  not  of  state  governments,  but  of  states 

[Mr.  CALHOUN  proceeded:] 

If  we  compare  our  present  system  with  the 
old  confederation,  which  all  acknowledge  to 
have  been  federal  in  its  character,  we  shall  find 
that  it  possesses  all  the  attributes  which  belong 
to  that  form  of  government,  as  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  as  that  did.  In  fact,  in  this  particular, 
there  is  but  a  single  difference,  and  that  not  es¬ 
sential,  as  regards  the  point  immediately  under 
consideration,  though  very  important  in  other 
respects.  The  confederation  was  the  act  of  the 
state  governments,  and  formed  a  union  of  gov- 
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ernments.  The  present  Constitution  is  the  act  of 
the  states  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and 
forms  a  union  of  them  as  sovereign  communi¬ 
ties.  The  states,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  were  as  separate  and  distinct  po¬ 
litical  bodies  as  the  governments  which  repre¬ 
sent  them;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  under  a 
compact,  in  a  federal  union,  without  being 
blended  in  one  mass,  any  more  than  uniting  the 
governments  themselves,  in  like  manner,  with¬ 
out  merging  them  in  a  single  government.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  what  I  have  stated,  by  reference  to  or¬ 
dinary  transactions:  The  confederation  was  a 
contract  between  agents;  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tion  between  the  principals  themselves;  or,  to 
take  a  more  analogous  case,  one  is  a  league 
made  by  ambassadors;  the  other  a  league  made 
by  sovereigns;  the  latter  no  more  tending  to 
unite  the  parties  into  a  single  sovereignty  than 
the  former.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  act,  and  the  force  of  the  obligation. 

There  indeed  results  a  most  important  differ¬ 
ence,  under  our  theory  of  government,  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  act  itself,  whether 
executed  by  the  states  themselves,  or  by  their 
governments;  but  a  result,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  not  at  all  affecting  the  question  under 
consideration,  but  which  will  throw  much  light 
on  a  subject,  in  relation  to  which  I  must  think 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  formed 
very  confused  conceptions. 

The  senator  dwelt  much  on  the  point,  that 
the  present  system  is  a  constitution  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  confed¬ 
eration,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  not  a  compact.  Now,  I  concede  to 
the  senator  that  our  present  system  is  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  a  government;  and  that  the  former, 
the  old  confederation,  was  not  a  constitution  or 
government:  not,  however,  for  the  reason  which 
he  assigned,  that  the  former  was  a  compact,  and 
the  latter  not,  but  from  the  difference  of  the 
origin  from  which  the  two  compacts  are  de¬ 
rived.  According  to  our  American  conception, 
the  people  alone  can  form  constitutions  or  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  not  their  agents.  It  is  this  differ¬ 
ence,  and  this  alone,  which  makes  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  Had  the  old  confederation  been  the  act  of 


the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  not  of  their 
governments,  that  instrument,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
would  have  been  a  constitution;  and  the  agency 
which  it  created  to  execute  its  powers,  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  acts,  and  not  that  in  which 
the  senator  seems  to  be  bewildered. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  this  differ¬ 
ence  throws  important  light,  and  which  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  in  debate  on  this 
and  former  occasions.  I  refer  to  the  expression 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  which 
speaks  of  “forming  a  more  perfect  union/'  and 
in  the  letter  of  General  Washington,  laying  the 
draught  of  the  convention  before  the  old  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which  he  speaks  of  “consolidating  the 
Union";  both  of  which  I  conceive  to  refer 
simply  to  the  fact,  that  the  present  Union,  as 
already  stated,  is  a  union  between  the  states 
themselves,  and  not  a  union  like  that  which 
had  existed  between  the  governments  of  the 
states. 

“Sovereignty  is  in  the  parts  .  .  .  not  in  the  whole" 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  necessarily  follow  from  the 
facts  and  positions  already  established.  They 
enable  us  to  decide  a  question  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  under  our  system.  Where  does  sovereign¬ 
ty  reside?  If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  ours  is  a  federal  system,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  I  conclusively  have,  that  fact  of  itself  de¬ 
termines  the  question  which  I  have  proposed.  It 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  such  a  system,  that  the 
sovereignty  is  in  the  parts,  and  not  in  the 
whole;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Palgrave, 
the  parts  are  the  units  in  such  a  system,  and  the 
whole  the  multiple;  and  not  the  whole  the  unit 
and  the  parts  the  fractions.  Ours,  then,  is  a 
government  of  twenty-four  sovereignties, 
united  by  a  constitutional  compact,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exercising  certain  powers  through  a 
common  government,  as  their  joint  agent;  and 
not  a  union  of  the  twenty-four  sovereignties 
into  one,  which,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  Virginia  Resolutions,  already  cited,  would 
form  a  consolidation.  And  here  I  must  express 
my  surprise  to  the  senator  from  Virginia,  that 
he  should  avow  himself  the  advocate  of  these 
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very  resolutions,  when  he  distinctly  maintains 
the  idea  of  a  union  of  the  states  in  one  sover¬ 
eignty,  which  is  expressly  condemned  by  those 
resolutions  as  the  essence  of  a  consolidated 
government. 

Another  consequence,  which  was  equally 
clear,  is  that  whatever  modification  was  made 
in  the  condition  of  the  states,  under  the  present 
Constitution,  were  modifications  extending 
only  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  by  com¬ 
pact,  and  not  to  the  sovereignty  itself,  and  are 
such  as  sovereigns  are  competent  to  make;  it 
being  a  conceded  point,  that  it  is  competent  to 
them  to  stipulate  to  exercise  their  powers  in  a 
particular  manner,  or  to  abstain  altogether  from 
their  exercise,  or  to  delegate  them  to  agents, 
without,  in  any  degree,  impairing  sovereignty 
itself.  The  plain  state  of  the  facts,  as  regards 
our  government,  is,  that  these  states  have 
agreed,  by  compact,  to  exercise  their  sovereign 
powers  jointly,  as  already  stated;  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  they  have  ratified  the  compact  in 
their  sovereign  capacity;  thereby  making  it  the 
constitution  of  each  state,  in  nowise  distin¬ 
guished  from  their  own  separate  constitutions, 
but  in  the  superadded  obligation  of  compact — 
of  faith  mutually  pledged  to  each  other.  In  this 
compact  they  have  stipulated,  amongst  other 
things,  that  it  may  be  amended  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states,  that  is,  they  have  conced¬ 
ed  to  each  other,  by  compact,  the  right  to  add 
new  powers  or  to  subtract  old,  by  the  consent 
of  that  proportion  of  the  states,  without  requir¬ 
ing,  as  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  the  consent 
of  all — a  modification  no  more  inconsistent,  as 
has  been  supposed,  with  their  sovereignty,  than 
any  other  contained  in  the  compact.  In  fact,  the 
provision  to  which  I  allude  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  the  sovereignty  is,  as  I  contend,  in 
the  states  severally;  as  the  amendments  are  ef¬ 
fected  not  by  any  one  three-fourths,  but  by  any 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  indicating  that  the 
sovereignty  is  in  each  of  the  states. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  is  to  their  several  states;  and  that  treason 
consists  in  resistance  to  the  joint  authority  of 
the  states  united,  not,  as  has  been  absurdly 
contended,  in  resistance  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which,  by  the  provision  of 


the  Constitution,  has  only  the  right  of 
punishing. 

These  conclusions  have  all  a  most  important 
bearing  on  that  monstrous  and  despotic  bill,9 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Senate  and  the 
age,  has  passed  this  body.  I  have  still  a  right 
thus  to  speak,  without  violating  the  rules  of 
order,  as  it  is  not  yet  a  law.  These  conclusions 
show  that  the  states  can  violate  no  law;  that 
they  neither  are,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  can 
be,  under  the  dominion  of  the  law;  that  the 
worst  that  can  be  imputed  to  them  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  compact,  for  which  they,  and  not  their 
citizens,  are  responsible;  and  that  to  undertake 
to  punish  a  state,  by  law,  or  to  hold  the  citizens 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  state,  which  they 
are  on  their  allegiance  bound  to  obey,  and 
liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors  for  disobeying, 
is  a  cruelty  unheard  of  among  civilized  nations, 
and  destructive  of  every  principle  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
ruthless  and  complete  revolution  of  our  entire 
system. 

I  was  desirous  to  present  these  views  fully, 
before  the  passage  of  this  long-to-be-lamented 
bill;  but  as  I  was  prevented  by  the  majority,  as  I 
have  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

States  as  ultimate  constitutional  arbiters 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  relation 
to  my  first  resolution,  both  in  reply  to  the  sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  and  in  vindication  of 
its  correctness,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  in  the  second 
resolution;  that  the  general  government  is  not 
the  exclusive  and  final  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it;  but  that  the  states, 
as  parties  to  the  compact,  have  a  right  to  judge, 
in  the  last  resort,  of  the  infractions  of  the  com¬ 
pact,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  before  so  en¬ 
lightened  a  body,  to  premise,  that  our  system 
comprehends  two  distinct  governments — the 
general  and  state  governments,  which,  properly 
considered,  form  but  one:  the  former,  represent¬ 
ing  the  joint  authority  of  the  states  in  their 
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confederate  capacity;  and  the  latter,  that  of  each 
state,  separately.  I  have  premised  this  fact, 
simply  with  a  view  of  presenting  distinctly  the 
answer  to  the  argument  offered  by  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  to  prove  that  the  general 
government  has  a  final  and  exclusive  right  to 
judge,  not  only  of  its  delegated  powers,  but  also 
of  those  reserved  to  the  states.  That  gentleman 
relies,  for  his  main  argument,  on  the  assertion, 
that  a  government,  which  he  defines  to  be  an 
organized  body,  endowed  with  both  will,  and 
power,  and  authority  in  proprie  vigore,  to  execute 
its  purpose,  has  a  right  inherently  to  judge  of 
its  powers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment 
upon  the  definition  of  the  senator,  though  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his  ideas  of 
government  are  not  very  American.  My  object 
is  to  deal  with  the  conclusion,  and  not  the  defi¬ 
nition.  Admit,  then,  that  the  government  has 
the  right  of  judging  of  its  powers,  for  which  he 
contends;  how,  then,  will  he  withhold,  upon  his 
own  principle,  the  right  of  judging  from  the 
state  government,  which  he  has  attributed  to 
the  general  government?  If  it  belongs  to  one,  on 
his  principle,  it  belongs  to  both;  and  if  to  both, 
if  they  differ,  the  veto,  so  abhorred  by  the  sen¬ 
ator,  is  the  necessary  result;  as  neither,  if  the 
right  be  possessed  by  both,  can  control  the 
other. 

The  senator  felt  the  force  of  this  argument; 
and,  in  order  to  sustain  his  main  position,  he 
fell  back  on  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "this  constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

This  is  admitted;  no  one  has  ever  denied  that 
the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  it,  are  of  paramount  authority.  But  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  laws  not  made  in  pur¬ 
suance,  are  not  only  not  of  paramount  author¬ 
ity,  but  are  of  no  authority  whatever,  being  of 
themselves  null  and  void;  which  presents  the 
question  who  are  to  judge  whether  the  laws  be 
or  be  not  pursuant  to  the  Constitution;  and 
thus  the  difficulty,  instead  of  being  taken  away, 
is  removed  but  one  step  further  back.  This  the 
senator  also  felt,  and  has  attempted  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty,  by  setting  up,  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  judiciary,  the  final  and  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  judging,  both  for  the  federal 


government  and  the  states,  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  powers.  That  I  may  do  full  justice  to  the 
gentleman,  I  will  give  his  doctrine  in  his  own 
words.  He  states: 

That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  composed  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  treaties; 
but  in  cases  coming  before  Congress,  not  assuming  the 
shape  of  cases  in  law  and  equity,  so  as  to  be  subjects  of  ju¬ 
dicial  discussion.  Congress  must  interpret  the  Constitution 
so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  laws;  and  in  cases  capable 
of  assuming  a  judicial  shape,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
the  final  interpreter. 

Now,  passing  over  this  vague  and  loose  phra¬ 
seology,  I  would  ask  the  senator,  upon  what 
principle  can  he  concede  this  extensive  power 
to  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments,  and 
withhold  it  entirely  from  the  executive?  If  one 
has  the  right,  it  cannot  be  withheld  from  the 
other.  I  would  also  ask  him,  on  what  princi¬ 
ple — if  the  departments  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  are  to  possess  the  right  of  judging  finally 
and  conclusively  of  their  respective  powers — on 
what  principle  can  the  same  right  be  withheld 
from  the  state  governments,  which,  as  well  as 
the  general  government,  properly  considered, 
are  but  departments  of  the  same  general 
system,  and  form,  together,  properly  speaking, 
but  one  government.  This  was  a  favorite  idea  of 
a  man,  for  whose  wisdom  I  have  a  respect  in¬ 
creasing  with  my  experience,  and  whom  I  have 
frequently  heard  say,  that  most  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  errors,  in  relation  to  our  system, 
originated  in  forgetting  that  they  were  but  parts 
of  the  same  system.  I  would  further  tell  the 
senator,  that  if  this  right  be  withheld  from  the 
state  governments;  if  this  restraining  influence, 
by  which  the  general  government  is  coerced  to 
its  proper  sphere,  be  withdrawn;  then  that  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  from  which  he  has 
withheld  the  right  of  judging  of  its  own  powers 
(the  executive)  will,  so  far  from  being  excluded, 
become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  powers  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter,  with 
powers  to  execute  its  own  construction,  and 
without  the  aid  of  which  the  construction  of 
the  other  departments  will  be  impotent. 

But  I  contend  that  the  states  have  a  far  clear¬ 
er  right  to  the  sole  construction  of  their  powers 
than  any  of  the  departments  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  can  have;  this  power  is  expressly  re- 
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served,  as  I  have  stated  on  another  occasion, 
not  only  against  the  several  departments  of  the 
general  government,  but  against  the  United 
States  themselves.  I  will  not  repeat  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  I  then  offered  on  this  point,  and 
which  remain  unanswered,  but  I  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  strong  additional  proof  of  the 
views  then  taken,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  is  in  the  following  words:  [Mr.  C. 
then  read  as  follows:] 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected 
in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  now  met  in  Convention,  having  fully  and 
freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  and  being  prepared,  as  well  as  the  most 
mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us  to  decide  thereon,  do, 
in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare 
and  make  known,  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  con¬ 
stitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same  shall 
be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression;  and  that  every 
power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with  them,  and  at  their 
will;  that,  therefore,  no  right  of  any  denomination  can  be 
cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  the  Congress, 
by  the  Senate,  or  House  of  Representatives,  acting  in  any 
capacity,  by  the  President,  or  any  department  or  officer  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  power 
is  given  by  the  constitution  for  those  purposes;  and  that, 
among  other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or 
modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States.  With  these 
impressions;  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  for  the  purity  of  our  intentions;  and  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  whatsoever  imperfections  may  exist  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  ought  rather  to  be  examined  in  the  mode  pre¬ 
scribed  therein,  than  to  bring  the  Union  in  danger  by  a 
delay;  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  amendments  previous  to 
the  ratification;  we,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in 
the  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  constitution,  recommended  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  1787,  by  the  Federal  Convention, 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States;  hereby  announc¬ 
ing  to  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  consti¬ 
tution  is  binding  upon  the  said  people,  according  to  an  au¬ 
thentic  copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following,  etc. 

It  thus  appears  that  that  sagacious  state  (I 
fear,  however,  that  her  sagacity  is  not  as  sharp- 
sighted  now  as  formerly)  ratified  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  with  an  explanation  as  to  her  reserved 
powers;  that  they  were  powers  subject  to  her 
own  will,  and  reserved  against  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  general  government,  legislative,  ex¬ 


ecutive  and  judicial;  as  if  she  had  a  prophetic 
knowledge  of  the  attempts  now  made  to  impair 
and  destroy  them;  which  explanation  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  containing 
a  condition  on  which  she  ratified,  and,  in  fact, 
making  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  as  well  to  the  other  states  as 
to  herself.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  it  may  appear  to 
be  presumption  in  me  to  lay  down  the  rule  of 
law  which  governs  in  such  cases,  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  so  distinguished  an  advocate  as  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts;  but  I  will  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  in  such  cases,  which  I  have  no 
fear  that  this  gentleman  will  contradict,  that,  in 
case  of  a  contract  between  several  partners,  if 
the  entrance  of  one  on  condition  be  admitted, 
the  condition  enures  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
partners.  But  I  do  not  rest  the  argument  simply 
upon  this  view.  Virginia  proposed  the  tenth 
amended  article,  the  one  in  question,  and  her 
ratification  must  be  at  least  received  as  the 
highest  evidence  of  its  true  meaning  and 
interpretation. 

If  these  views  be  correct  (and  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  be  resisted),  the  right  of  the 
states  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  reserved 
powers  stands  on  the  most  solid  foundation, 
and  is  good  against  every  department  of  the 
general  government;  and  the  judiciary  is  as 
much  excluded  from  an  interference  with  the 
reserved  powers  as  the  legislative  or  executive 
departments.  To  prove  the  opposite,  the  senator 
relies  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,10  in 
The  Federalist,  to  prove  that  it  was  intended  to 
invest  the  court  with  the  power  in  question.  In 
reply,  I  will  meet  Mr.  Madison  with  his  own 
opinion,  given  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  and 
backed  by  the  sagacious  commonwealth  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  opinion  to  which  I  allude  will  be 
found  in  the  celebrated  report  of  1799,  of 
which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  author.  It  says: 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution  in  the  last 
resort;  and  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  reason  the  declaration 
by  the  General  Assembly,  supposing  it  to  be  theoretically 


10  James  Madison  (1731-1856)  was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  The 
Federalist.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1789-1797,  and 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  1809-1817. 
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true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  and  in  so  solemn 
a  manner? 

On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed:  first,  that  there 
may  be  instances  of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  would  never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  department;  secondly,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  parties 
to  the  constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other  departments, 
not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution  before  the  judi¬ 
ciary,  must  be  equally  authoritative  and  final  with  decisions 
of  this  department.  But  the  proper  answer  to  this  objection 
is,  that  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  relates  to 
those  great  and  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  all  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution  may  prove  ineffectual  against  infrac¬ 
tions  dangerous  to  the  essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  it. 
The  resolution  supposes  that  dangerous  powers,  not  dele¬ 
gated,  may  not  only  be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other 
departments,  but  that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  ex¬ 
ercise  or  sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of 
the  constitution;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right 
of  the  parties  to  the  constitution  to  judge  whether  the  com¬ 
pact  was  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by 
one  delegated  authority,  as  well  as  by  another;  by  the  judi¬ 
ciary,  as  well  as  by  the  executive,  or  the  legislature. 

The  senator  also  relies  upon  the  authority  of 
Luther  Martin  11  to  the  same  point,  to  which  I 
have  already  replied  so  fully,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  in  answer  to  the  senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  CLAYTON],12  that  I  do  not  deem  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  any  further  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion. 

But  why  should  I  waste  words  in  reply  to 
these  or  any  other  authorities,  when  it  has  been 
so  clearly  established,  that  the  rights  of  the 
states  are  reserved  against  all  and  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government;  that  no  authority  in 
opposition  can  possibly  shake  a  position  so  well 
established?  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  argument  which  I  offered  when  the 
bill  was  under  discussion,  to  show  that  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution, 
and  to  the  laws  and  treaties  made  under  its  au¬ 
thority,  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  in  contro¬ 
versy;  and  that  even  the  boasted  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  a  law  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  so  far  from  being  derived  from  this  or 


11  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland  (1744-1826),  a  lawyer  and  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

12  John  M.  Clayton  (1796-1856)  served  in  the  Senate,  1829-1836, 
1845-1849,  and  1853-1856. 


any  other  portion  of  the  Constitution,  results 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  where  two  rules 
of  equal  authority  come  in  conflict,  and  is  a 
power  belonging  to  all  courts,  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior,  state  and  general,  domestic  and  foreign. 

"Veto  of  the  states" 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  satisfactorily  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  general  government,  through  any  of 
its  departments,  to  control  the  action  of  the 
states  within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved  powers; 
and  that,  of  course,  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
himself,  the  government  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
the  general  government,  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers, 
without  the  right  on  the  part  of  either  to  con¬ 
trol  the  other.  The  necessary  result  is,  the  veto, 
to  which  he  so  much  objects,  and  to  get  clear  of 
which,  he  informs  us,  was  the  object  for  which 
the  present  Constitution  was  formed.  I  know 
not  whence  he  has  derived  his  information,  but 
my  impression  is  very  different,  as  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
that  instrument.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  principal  object  was,  to  give  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  lay  impost 
duties,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  subject  the  action  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  individually,  to  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
as  a  substitute  for  force.  If  the  object  had  been 
to  get  clear  of  the  veto  of  the  states,  as  the  sen¬ 
ator  states,  the  convention  certainly  performed 
their  work  in  a  most  bungling  manner.  There 
was  unquestionably  a  large  party  in  that  body, 
headed  by  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  in¬ 
fluence,  who  commenced  early,  and  worked 
earnestly  to  the  last,  to  deprive  the  states — not 
directly,  for  that  would  have  been  too  bold  an 
attempt,  but  indirectly — of  the  veto.  The  good 
sense  of  the  convention,  however,  put  down 
every  effort,  however  disguised  and  persever- 
ingly  made.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give, 
from  the  journals,  the  history  of  these  various 
and  unsuccessful  attempts,  though  it  would 
afford  a  very  instructive  lesson.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  was  attempted  by  proposing  to 
give  to  Congress  power  to  annul  the  acts  of  the 
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states  which  they  might  deem  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution;  to  give  to  the  president  the 
power  of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  states, 
with  a  view  of  vetoing  state  laws  through  his 
authority;  and,  finally,  to  give  to  the  judiciary 
the  power  to  decide  controversies  between  the 
states  and  the  general  government.  All  of  which 
failed,  fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  utterly  and  entirely  failed;  and,  in  their 
failure,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  de¬ 
prive  the  states  of  the  veto  power.  Had  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  deprive  them  of  this  power  been  di¬ 
rectly  made,  and  failed,  everyone  would  have 
seen  and  felt  that  it  would  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  existence.  Now,  I  would 
ask,  what  possible  difference  can  it  make,  in 
what  form  this  attempt  was  made — whether  by 
attempting  to  confer  on  the  general  government 
a  power  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  on  the  part  of  the  states,  or  by  attempting 
directly  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  exercis¬ 
ing  it?  We  have  thus  direct  and  strong  proof, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  the 
states,  unless  deprived  of  it,  possess  the  veto 
power;  or,  what  is  another  name  for  the  same 
thing,  the  right  of  nullification.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
friends  of  state  rights,  in  regard  to  this  power, 
which  I  regret;  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
power  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  minor 
interests  of  the  community,  and  the  liberty  and 
the  union  of  the  country.  It  was  the  very  shield 
of  state  rights;  and  the  only  power  by  which 
that  system  of  injustice,  against  which  we  have 
contended  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  can  be 
arrested;  by  which  a  system  of  hostile  legisla¬ 
tion,  of  plundering  by  law,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  a  conflict  of  arms,  can  be 
prevented. 

But  I  rest  the  right  of  a  state  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  its  reserved  powers,  in  the  last  resort, 
on  higher  grounds;  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
compact,  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity;  and  that,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  compact,  between  parties  having  no 
common  umpire,  each  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
itself.  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  has  himself  assented,  if 
the  Constitution  itself  be  a  compact;  and  that  it 


is,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt.  Having  established  that  point,  I 
now  claim,  as  I  stated  I  would  do  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  the  admissions  of  the  senator, 
and,  among  them,  the  right  of  secession  and 
nullification,  which  he  conceded  would  neces¬ 
sarily  follow,  if  the  Constitution  be  indeed  a 
compact. 

Further  novel  interpretations  by  Mr.  Webster 

I  have  now  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  they  di¬ 
rectly  apply  to  the  resolutions,  and  will,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  notice  some  of  his  general  and  detached 
remarks.  To  prove  that  ours  is  a  consolidated 
government,  and  that  there  is  an  immediate 
connection  between  the  government  and  the 
citizen,  he  relies  on  the  fact,  that  the  laws  act 
directly  on  individuals.  That  such  is  the  case,  I 
will  not  deny;  but  I  am  very  far  from  conceding 
the  point,  that  it  affords  the  decisive  proof,  or 
even  any  proof  at  all,  of  the  position  which  the 
senator  wishes  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  within  the  competency  of  two  or  more 
states  to  subject  their  citizens,  in  certain  cases, 
to  the  direct  action  of  each  other,  without  sur¬ 
rendering  or  impairing  their  sovereignty.  I 
recollect,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe's  cabinet,  a  proposition  was  submitted  by 
the  British  government,  to  permit  a  mutual 
right  of  search  and  seizure,  on  the  part  of  each 
government,  of  the  citizens  of  the  other,  on 
board  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
to  establish  a  joint  tribunal  for  their  trial  and 
punishment.  The  proposition  was  declined,  not 
because  it  would  impair  the  sovereignty  of 
either,  but  on  the  ground  of  general  expedien¬ 
cy,  and  because  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  estab¬ 
lish  the  judicial  power,  which  must  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  president  and  the  Senate.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  propositions  of  the  same  kind  were 
made  and  acceded  to  by  some  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  powers. 

With  the  same  view,  the  senator  cited  the  su¬ 
ability  of  the  states,  as  evidence  of  their  want 
of  sovereignty;  at  which  I  must  express  my  sur¬ 
prise,  coming  from  the  quarter  it  does.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  senator  that  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  within  the  competency  of  a  sovereign  state 
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to  permit  itself  to  be  sued.  We  have  on  the 
statute  book  a  standing  law,  under  which  the 
United  States  may  be  sued  in  certain  land  cases. 
If  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  on  this 
point  proves  anything,  it  proves,  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  jealousy  with  which  the  right  of  suing  a 
state  is  permitted,  the  very  reverse  of  that  for 
which  the  senator  contends. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  views  of  the 
Constitution,  for  which  I  contend,  it  is  said  that 
they  are  novel.  I  hold  this  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
The  novelty  is  not  on  my  side,  but  on  that  of 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  doctrine 
of  consolidation,  which  he  maintains,  is  of 
recent  growth.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,13  Ames,14  or  any  of  the  distinguished  fed¬ 
eralists  of  that  period,  all  of  whom  strenuously 
maintained  the  federative  character  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  though  they  were  accused  of  support¬ 
ing  a  system  of  policy  which  would  necessarily 
lead  to  consolidation.  The  first  disclosure  of 
that  doctrine  was  in  the  case  of  McCulloch,15 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  doctrine, 
though  wrapped  up  in  language  somewhat  in¬ 
distinct  and  ambiguous.  The  next,  and  more 
open  avowal,  was  by  the  senator  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  himself,  about  three  years  ago,  in  the 
debate  on  Foot's  resolution.16  The  first  official 
annunciation  of  the  doctrine  was  in  the  recent 
proclamation  of  the  president,  of  which  the  bill 
that  has  recently  passed  this  body  is  the  bitter 
fruit. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  others,  against  the  doctrine 
of  state  rights,  as  maintained  in  this  debate, 
that  if  they  should  prevail,  the  peace  of  the 
country  would  be  destroyed.  But  what  if  it 
should  not  prevail?  Would  there  be  peace?  Yes, 
the  peace  of  despotism;  that  peace  which  is  en¬ 
forced  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword,  the  peace 
of  death,  where  all  the  vital  functions  of  liberty 
have  ceased.  It  is  this  peace  which  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty  may  disturb  by  that  con- 


13  Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804). 

14  Fisher  Ames  (1758-1808). 

15  In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (1819)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Congress  could  charter  a  national  bank,  because  it  had  broad  powers 
under  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  also 
ruled  that  states  could  not  tax  the  bank. 

16  See  Speech  No.  2. 


flict,  which,  in  every  free  state,  if  properly  or¬ 
ganized,  necessarily  exists  between  liberty  and 
power;  but  which,  if  restrained  within  proper 
limits,  is  a  salutary  exercise  to  our  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties.  In  the  case  of  Carolina, 
which  has  caused  all  this  discussion,  who  does 
not  see,  if  the  effusion  of  blood  be  prevented, 
that  the  excitement,  the  agitation,  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  it  has  caused,  will  be  followed  by 
the  most  beneficial  consequences?  The  country 
had  sunk  into  avarice,  intrigue,  and  electioneer¬ 
ing,  from  which  nothing  but  some  such  event 
could  rouse  it,  or  restore  those  honest  and  pa¬ 
triotic  feelings,  which  had  almost  disappeared 
under  their  baneful  influence.  What  govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  attained  power  and  distinction 
without  such  conflicts?  Look  at  the  degraded 
state  of  all  those  nations,  where  they  have  been 
put  down  by  the  iron  arm  of  the  government. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  no  fear  of  any  dangerous 
conflict,  under  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of 
state  sovereignty;  the  very  fact  that  the  states 
may  interpose,  will  produce  moderation  and 
justice.  The  general  government  will  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they 
may  suppose  three-fourths  of  the  states  will 
not  sustain  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
states  will  not  interpose  but  on  conviction  that 
they  will  be  supported  by  one-fourth  of  their 
co-states.  Moderation  and  justice  will  produce 
confidence,  attachment,  and  patriotism;  and 
these,  in  turn,  will  offer  most  powerful  barriers 
against  the  excess  of  conflicts  between  the 
states  and  the  head  of  the  confederacy. 

But  we  are  told  that,  should  the  doctrine  pre¬ 
vail,  the  present  system  would  be  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  the  old  confederation.  I  regard  the 
assertion  only  as  evidence  of  that  extravagance 
of  declamation  in  which,  from  excitement  of 
feeling,  we  so  often  indulge.  Admit  the  power, 
and  still  the  present  system  would  be  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  weakness  of  the  old  confedera¬ 
tion  as  it  would  be  from  the  lawless  and  des¬ 
potic  violence  of  consolidation.  So  far  from 
being  the  same,  the  difference  between  the  con¬ 
federation  and  the  present  Constitution  would 
still  be  most  strongly  marked.  If  there  were  no 
other  distinction,  the  fact  that  the  former  re¬ 
quired  the  concurrence  of  the  states  to  execute 
its  acts,  and  the  latter,  the  act  of  a  state  to 
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arrest  its  acts,  would  make  a  distinction  as 
broad  as  the  ocean;  in  the  former,  the  vis  inertiae 
of  our  nature  was  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  system.  Not  to  act,  was  to  defeat.  In  the 
latter,  the  same  principle  is  on  the  opposite 
side;  action  is  required  to  defeat.  He  who  un¬ 
derstands  human  nature,  will  see,  in  this  differ¬ 
ence,  the  difference  between  a  feeble  and  ill- 
contrived  confederation,  and  the  restrained 
energy  of  a  federal  system.  Of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  will  be  the 
source  of  weakness.  If  we  look  to  mere  organi¬ 
zation  and  physical  power  as  the  only  source  of 
strength,  without  taking  into  the  estimate  the 
operation  of  moral  causes,  such  would  appear 
to  be  the  fact;  but  if  we  take  into  the  estimate 
the  latter,  you  will  find  that  those  governments 
have  the  greatest  strength  in  which  power  has 
been  most  efficiently  checked.  The  government 
of  Rome  furnishes  a  memorable  example.  There 
two  independent  and  distinct  powers  existed — 
the  people  acting  by  tribes,  in  which  the  plebe¬ 
ians  prevailed;  and  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
patricians  ruled.  The  tribunes  were  the  appro¬ 
priate  representatives  of  the  one  power,  and  the 
senate  of  the  other;  each  possessed  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  checking  and  overruling  one  another, 
not  as  departments  of  the  government,  as  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  but 
as  independent  powers;  as  much  so  as  the  state 
and  general  governments.  A  shallow  observer 
would  perceive  in  such  an  organization  nothing 
but  the  perpetual  source  of  anarchy,  discord, 
and  weakness;  and  yet  experience  has  proved 
that  it  was  the  most  powerful  government  that 
ever  existed;  and  reason  teaches  that  this  power 
was  derived  from  the  very  circumstance  which 
hasty  reflection  would  consider  the  cause  of 
weakness.  I  will  venture  an  assertion  which 
may  be  considered  extravagant,  but  in  which 
history  will  fully  bear  me  out,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  people  in  which  a  power  of 
arresting  the  improper  acts  of  the  government, 
or  what  may  be  called  the  negative  power  of 
government,  was  too  strong,  except  Poland, 
where  every  freeman  possessed  a  veto;  but  even 
there,  although  it  existed  in  so  extravagant  a 
form,  it  was  the  source  of  the  highest  and  most 
lofty  attachment  to  liberty,  and  the  most  heroic 
courage;  qualities  that  more  than  once  saved 


Europe  from  the  domination  of  the  crescent  and 
scimitar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fate  of 
Poland  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the 
excess  of  this  negative  power  of  itself,  as  to  the 
facility  which  it  afforded  to  foreign  influence  in 
controlling  its  political  improvements. 

I  am  not  surprised  that,  with  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  government  which  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  formed — a  government  of  an 
absolute  majority,  unchecked,  and  unrestrained, 
operating  through  a  representative  body — that 
he  should  be  so  much  shocked  with  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  absurdity  of  the  state  veto. 
But  let  me  tell  him,  that  his  scheme  of  a  perfect 
government,  as  beautiful  as  he  conceives  it  to 
be,  though  often  tried,  has  invariably  failed, 
and  has  always  run,  whenever  tried,  through 
the  same  uniform  process  of  faction,  corruption, 
anarchy,  and  despotism.  He  considers  the  repre¬ 
sentative  principle  as  the  great  modem  im¬ 
provement  in  legislation,  and  of  itself  sufficient 
to  secure  liberty.  I  cannot  regard  it  in  the  light 
in  which  he  does.  Instead  of  modern,  it  is  of 
remote  origin,  and  has  existed,  in  greater  or  less 
perfection,  in  every  free  state,  from  the  remo¬ 
test  antiquity.  Nor  do  I  consider  it  as  of  itself 
sufficient  to  secure  liberty,  though  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  indispensable  means — the  means  of 
securing  the  people  against  the  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression  of  their  rulers.  To  secure  liberty,  an¬ 
other  means  is  still  necessary — the  means  of  se¬ 
curing  the  different  portions  of  society  against 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  each  other, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  veto,  interposi¬ 
tion,  or  nullification,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
restraining  or  negative  power  of  government 
may  be  called. 

The  senator  appears  to  be  enamored  with  his 
conception  of  a  consolidated  government,  and 
avows  himself  to  be  prepared,  seeking  no  lead, 
to  rush  in  its  defence  to  the  front  rank,  where 
the  blows  fall  heaviest  and  thickest.  I  admire 
his  gallantry  and  courage,  but  I  will  tell  him 
that  he  will  find  in  the  opposite  ranks,  under 
the  flag  of  liberty,  spirits  as  gallant  as  his  own; 
and  that  experience  will  teach  him,  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  easier  to  carry  on  the  war  of  legislative 
exaction  by  bill  and  enactments,  than  to  extort 
by  sword  and  bayonet  from  the  brave  and  the 
free. 
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The  bill  which  has  passed  this  body  is  in¬ 
tended  to  decide  this  great  controversy  between 
that  view  of  our  government  entertained  by  the 
senator  and  those  who  act  with  him,  and  that 
supported  on  our  side.  It  has  merged  the  tariff, 
and  all  other  questions  connected  with  it,  in  the 
higher  and  direct  issue,  which  it  presents  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  system  of  government  and 
consolidation.  I  consider  the  bill  as  far  worse 
and  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  the  tariff.  It 
has  been  most  wantonly  passed,  when  its 
avowed  object  no  longer  justified  it.  I  consider 
it  as  chains  forged  and  fitted  to  the  limbs  of  the 
states,  and  hung  up  to  be  used  when  occasion 
may  require.  We  are  told,  in  order  to  justify  the 
passage  of  this  fatal  measure,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  present  the  olive  branch  with  one  hand, 
and  the  sword  with  the  other.  We  scorn  the  al¬ 
ternative.  You  have  no  right  to  present  the 
sword;  the  Constitution  never  put  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  your  hands  to  be  employed  against  a 
state;  and  as  to  the  olive  branch,  whether  we 
receive  it  or  not  will  not,  depend  on  your 
menace,  but  on  our  own  estimate  of  what  is 
due  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  community, 
in  reference  to  the  difficult  subject  on  which 
we  have  taken  issue. 


Mr.  Webster's  cause:  a  load  too  heavy  to  bear 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  sustain  his  cause;  but  the  load  was 
too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  ardor  and  zeal  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  controversy.  It  is  a  great  struggle  between 
power  and  liberty — power  on  the  side  of  the 
North,  and  liberty  on  the  side  of  the  South.  But 
while  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  part  which  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  taken,  I  must 
express  my  amazement  at  the  principles  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  senator  from  Georgia  nearest  me 
[Mr.  Forsyth].17  I  had  supposed  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  that  one  of  his  experience  and  sagacity 


17  John  Forsyth  (1780-1841)  served  in  the  Senate,  1818-1819  and 
1829-1834. 


should  not  perceive  the  new  and  dangerous  di¬ 
rection  which  this  controversy  is  about  to  take. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  heard  an  ominous 
reference  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitution, 
which  I  have  never  known  to  be  before  alluded 
to  in  discussion,  or  in  connection  with  any  of 
our  measures.  I  refer  to  that  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  in  which  the  general  government 
guarantees  a  republican  form  of  government  to 
the  states — a  power  which,  hereafter,  if  not  rig¬ 
idly  restricted  to  the  objects  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  is  destined  to  be  a  pretext  to 
interfere  with  our  political  affairs,  and  domestic 
institutions,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  any  other  power  which  has  ever 
been  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  had  supposed  that  every  southern 
senator,  at  least,  would  have  been  awake  to  the 
danger  which  menaces  us  from  this  new  quar¬ 
ter;  and  that  no  sentiment  would  be  uttered,  on 
their  part,  calculated  to  countenance  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  dangerous  power.  With  these  im¬ 
pressions,  I  heard  the  senator  with  amazement 
alluding  to  Carolina,  as  furnishing  a  case  which 
called  for  the  enforcement  of  this  guarantee. 
Does  he  not  see  the  hazard  of  the  indefinite  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  dangerous  power?  There  exists 
in  every  southern  state  a  domestic  institution, 
which  would  require  a  far  less  bold  construc¬ 
tion  to  consider  the  government  of  every  state 
in  that  quarter  not  to  be  republican;  and,  of 
course,  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  the  suppression  of  the  institution  to 
which  I  allude,  in  fulfillment  of  the  guarantee.  I 
believe  there  is  now  no  hostile  feelings  com¬ 
bined  with  political  considerations,  in  any  sec¬ 
tion,  connected  with  this  delicate  subject.  But  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  the 
danger  which  must  one  day  come,  if  not  vigi¬ 
lantly  watched.  With  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  this  government  is  advancing  to  power,  a 
time  will  come,  and  that  not  far  distant,  when 
petitions  will  be  received,  from  the  quarter  to 
which  I  allude,  for  protection;  when  the  faith  of 
the  guarantee  will  be  at  least  as  applicable  to 
that  case  as  the  senator  from  Georgia  now 
thinks  it  is  to  Carolina.  Unless  his  doctrine  be 
opposed  by  united  and  firm  resistance,  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  will  be  to  drive  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  southern  Atlantic  states. 
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An  1837  bust  of  Henry  Clay  by  Shobal  Vail  Clevenger. 
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Henry  Clay 

On  the  Expunging  Resolution 

January  16,  1837 

A  long,  fierce  struggle  between  Henry  Clay  and  President  Andrew  Jackson  over  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  concluded  when  the  Senate  voted  in  January  1837  to  expunge 
from  the  Senate  Journal  its  1834  resolutions  censuring  the  president  for  his  actions.  Before 
the  vote  was  taken,  however.  Clay  once  more  forcefully  outlined  his  grievances  against 
the  Democratic  president. 

Disputes  over  management  of  the  nation's  banking  system  sharpened  divisions  be¬ 
tween  the  emerging  Democratic  and  Whig  political  parties  during  the  early  1830's.  The 
1832  election  pitted  President  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Democratic  party  candidate,  against 
Henry  Clay,  nominee  of  the  National  Republican  party.  Jackson's  veto  of  legislation  re¬ 
chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  proved  to  be  a  central  issue  in  that  contest. 
Following  his  decisive  victory,  Jackson  moved  to  transfer  funds  out  of  the  bank,  fearing 
that  the  institution  was  insolvent  and  that  it  would  use  its  resources  to  lobby  Congress 
to  override  the  president's  veto.  Jackson  removed  two  treasury  secretaries  from  office 
when  neither  would  obey  his  withdrawal  order  without  congressional  approval.  He  fi¬ 
nally  appointed  Roger  Taney,  who  compliantly  began  the  shift  of  federal  funds  to  state 
banks. 

A  large  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  dashed  any  opposition 
hopes  of  impeaching  the  president;  in  the  Senate,  however,  forces  opposing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  outnumbered  its  allies.  On  December  10,  1833,  Henry  Clay,  leading  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  National  Republicans  and  others  that  would  soon  coalesce  into  the  new  Whig 
party,  launched  a  legislative  battle  against  the  president's  removal  of  funds.  The  Senate 
voted  to  ask  the  president  to  provide  a  document  related  to  his  decision.  When  Jackson 
refused  to  comply.  Clay  introduced  two  resolutions  censuring  the  president's  conduct. 
On  March  28,  1834,  following  a  three-month-long  debate,  the  Senate  approved  these 
resolutions,  agreeing  that  the  president  had  "assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power 
not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 

Jackson  protested  the  Senate's  action  as  illegal  and  refused  to  change  his  policies.  His 
leading  Senate  ally.  Democrat  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri,  began  a  campaign  to 
"expunge"  the  resolutions  from  the  Senate's  official  journal.  In  January  1837,  with  the 
Senate  back  under  Democratic  control  and  the  tired  and  infirm  Jackson  in  the  final 
weeks  of  his  presidency,  Benton  secured  victory.  The  Democratic  caucus  met  on  Satur¬ 
day,  January  14,  and  pledged  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  until  they  could  vote  to  clear 
the  record  of  the  departing  president.  Two  days  later,  Henry  Clay  joined  Daniel  Webster 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  in  a  last-ditch  argument  against  the  inevitable  expunction. 

Clay  followed  Calhoun  as  the  proceedings  of  January  16  headed  into  the  early  evening 
hours.  One  observer  in  the  crowded  chamber  reported  that,  as  Clay  slowly  rose  to  his 
feet,  "the  Senate  became  still  as  death."  Dressed  in  black  as  a  gesture  of  mourning  the 
Constitution's  demise,  the  Kentuckian  paused  for  effect  and  then  began  his  oration  in  a 
"peculiarly  clear,  silvery,  sonorous"  tone  that  could  be  heard  throughout  the  chamber.1 

Clay  presented  a  classic  argument  for  the  sharing  of  executive  power  between  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  president.  He  denied  that  the  president  possessed  the  right  to  dismiss  un¬ 
cooperative  cabinet  officers  or  that  he  could  force  his  subordinates  to  disregard  their 
legal  obligations  to  Congress.  The  Kentucky  legislator  challenged  the  argument  of  Jack¬ 
son's  supporters  that  the  Senate  should  not  discuss  any  matter  that  it  might  subsequent¬ 
ly  consider  in  its  constitutional  role  as  a  court  of  impeachment.  "Contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  nature,"  Clay  asked,  "is  the  Senate  the  only  being  which  has  no  power  of  self-preser- 
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vation — no  right  to  complain  or  to  remonstrate  against  attacks  upon  its  very  existence?" 
Clay  asserted  that  the  Senate  was  entirely  free  to  condemn  presidential  conduct,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  House  of  Representatives  agreed  that  such  conduct  merited  im¬ 
peachment.  In  any  event,  he  concluded,  a  later  Senate  had  no  right  to  "expunge"  the 
actions  of  its  predecessor.  This  would  lead  only  to  "a  perpetual  code  of  defacement  and 
restoration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate,  as  confined  to  the  public  records."  In  an 
electrifying  conclusion,  steeped  in  wounded  outrage.  Clay  acknowledged  that  his  words 
were  merely  "fruitless  exertions."  The  "foul  deed"  was  unstoppable;  the  Senate's  voice 
was  to  be  forever  sealed  against  presidential  usurpation.  He  exhorted  "the  executioner" 
to  perform  his  sordid  task  quickly  and  mercifully. 

Despite  Clay's  oratorical  effort,  which  even  Benton  commended  as  "grand  and  affect¬ 
ing,"  2  Senate  Democrats  carried  the  day  by  voting  24  to  19  to  expunge  the  offending 
language.  The  secretary  of  the  Senate  produced  the  1834  manuscript  journal,  drew  thin 
black  lines  around  the  six-line  entry,  and  wrote  across  it:  "Expunged  by  order  of  the 
Senate  this  Sixteenth  day  of  January  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1837."  Clay  concluded, 
"The  Senate  is  no  longer  a  place  for  any  decent  man."  3 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  chapter  8. 

Remini,  Robert  V.  Henry  Clay:  Statesman  for  the  Union.  New  York,  1991. 

- .  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Bank  War:  A  Study  in  the  Growth  of  Presidential  Power.  New 

York,  1967. 
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Henry  Clay 

ON  THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION  1 
January  16,  1837 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  said  that,  considering 
that  he  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  of 
March,  1834,  and  the  consequent  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate  by 
whose  vote  it  was  adopted,  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  say  something  on  this  expunging 
resolution;  and  he  had  always  intended  to  do  so 
when  he  should  be  persuaded  that  there  existed 
a  settled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  deci¬ 
sion.  But  it  had  been  so  taken  up  and  put  down 
at  the  last  session — taken  up  one  day,  when  a 
speech  was  prepared  for  delivery,  and  put  down 
when  it  was  pronounced — that  he  had  really 
doubted  whether  there  existed  any  serious  in¬ 
tention  of  ever  putting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the 
very  close  of  the  last  session,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  resolution  came  up,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  of  the  Senate  a  disposition  was 
manifested  to  come  to  a  definitive  decision.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  offered  to  waive  his  right 
to  address  the  Senate,  and  silently  to  vote  upon 
the  resolution;  but  it  was  again  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  laid  there  forever,  as  the  country 
supposed,  and  as  he  believed.  It  is,  however, 
now  revived;  and,  sundry  changes  having  taken 
place  in  the  members  of  this  body,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  design  is  to  bring  the  res¬ 
olution  to  an  absolute  conclusion. 

I  have  not  risen  [continued  Mr.  C.]  to  repeat, 
at  full  length,  the  argument  by  which  the 
friends  of  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  sus¬ 
tained  it.  That  argument  is  before  the  world, 
was  unanswered  at  the  time,  and  is  unanswer¬ 
able.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of 
my  country  and  of  my  God,  after  the  fullest 
consideration  and  deliberation  of  which  my 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  24th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  pp.  429-40. 


mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  every  proposition  contained  in 
that  resolution.  But,  whilst  it  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  commit  such  an  infliction  upon  the 
Senate  as  that  would  be  of  retracing  the  whole 
ground  of  argument  formerly  occupied,  I  desire 
to  lay  before  it,  at  this  time,  a  brief  and  true 
state  of  the  case.  Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken 
of  giving  to  the  expunging  resolution  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Senate,  I  wish,  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  faithful  outline  of  the  real  questions 
involved  in  the  resolution  of  1834,  to  make  a 
last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  ineffectual,  appeal  to 
the  sober  judgments  of  senators.  I  begin  by 
reasserting  the  truth  of  that  resolution. 

Authority  of  Congress  over  the  public  purse 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly 
well  the  immense  importance  of  the  money 
power  in  a  representative  government.  It  is  the 
great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and 
made  to  conform  its  administration  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  kingdom  and  the  will  of  the  people. 
Deprive  Parliament  of  the  power  of  freely 
granting  or  withholding  supplies,  and  surrender 
to  the  king  the  purse  of  the  nation,  he  instantly 
becomes  an  absolute  monarch.  Whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  government,  elective  or  heredi¬ 
tary,  democratic  or  despotic,  that  person  who 
commands  the  force  of  the  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  has  absolute  power,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  official  name  by  which  he  is 
called. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the 
lessons  on  civil  liberty  which  had  been  taught 
in  the  country  from  which  we  sprung,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  every  possible  security 
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against  the  intrusion  of  the  executive.  With  this 
view.  Congress  alone  is  invested,  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  the 
taxes.  When  collected,  not  a  cent  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  public  treasury  but  in  virtue  of  an  act 
of  Congress.  And  among  the  first  acts  of  this 
government  was  the  passage  of  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  safekeep¬ 
ing  and  the  legal  and  regular  disbursement  of 
the  money  so  collected.  By  that  act  a  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment;  and,  varying  in  this  respect  from  all 
the  other  departments,  he  is  to  report,  not  to 
the  president,  but  directly  to  Congress,  and  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  give  information  in  person 
before  Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  emphatically  the  agent  of 
Congress,  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  by 
the  Constitution  to  Congress.  The  act  further 
provides  that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed,  to 
receive  and  keep  the  public  money;  and  none 
can  be  drawn  from  his  custody  but  under  the 
authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant 
drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded  by  the 
register.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  is  presented 
can  the  treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from 
the  public  purse.  Why  was  the  concurrence  of 
these  four  officers  required  in  disbursements  of 
the  public  money?  Was  it  not  for  greater  secu¬ 
rity?  Was  it  not  intended  that  each,  exercising  a 
separate  and  independent  will,  should  be  a 
check  upon  every  other?  Was  it  not  the  purpose 
of  the  law  to  consider  each  of  these  four  offi¬ 
cers,  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  not  as  a  mere 
automaton,  but  as  an  intellectual,  intelligent, 
and  responsible  person,  bound  to  observe  the 
law,  and  to  stop  the  warrant,  or  stop  the 
money,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were 
wanting? 

Thus  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816. 
During  that  long  time  no  president  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  interfere  with  the  custody  of  the 
public  purse.  It  remained  where  the  law  placed 
it,  undisturbed,  and  every  chief  magistrate,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Father  of  his  Country,  respected  the 
law. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 


twenty  years,  and,  by  the  16th  section  of  the 
act,  it  is  enacted  "that  the  deposits  of  the 
money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which 
the  said  bank  and  the  branches  thereof  may  be 
established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and 
direct;  in  which  case,  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  shall  immediately  lay  before  Congress,  if  in 
session,  and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of 
such  order  or  direction." 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  ex¬ 
press  words  of  the  law,  that  the  power  to  make 
any  order  or  direction  for  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposits  is  confided  to  the  secretary 
alone,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  all  the  world  besides.  And  the  law, 
proceeding  upon  the  established  principle  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  public  purse,  acts  as  the  direct  agent 
of  Congress,  requires,  in  the  event  of  his  order¬ 
ing  or  directing  a  removal  of  the  deposits,  that 
he  shall  immediately  lay  his  reasons  therefor 
before  whom?  The  president?  No;  before 
Congress. 

So  stood  the  public  treasury  and  the  public 
deposits  from  the  year  1816  to  September,  1833. 
In  all  that  period  of  seventeen  years,  running 
through  or  into  four  several  administrations  of 
the  government,  the  law  had  its  uninterrupted 
operation,  no  chief  magistrate  having  assumed 
upon  himself  the  power  of  diverting  the  public 
purse  from  its  lawful  custody,  or  of  substituting 
his  will  to  that  of  the  officer  to  whose  care  it 
was  exclusively  intrusted. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  of  1832-1833  an 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  the  condition  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  conviction 
of  its  entire  safety,  and  a  declaration  by  the 
House,  made  only  a  short  time  before  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1833,  that  the  public  deposits  were  perfectly 
secure.  This  declaration  was  probably  made  in 
consequence  of  suspicions  then  afloat  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  remove 
the  deposits.  These  suspicions  were  denied  by 
the  press  friendly  to  the  administration.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  members  had  scarcely  reached  their 
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respective  homes  before  measures  were  com¬ 
menced  by  the  executive  to  effect  a  removal  of 
the  deposits  from  that  very  place  of  safety 
which  it  was  among  the  last  acts  of  the  House 
to  declare  existed  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

"A  BOLD  AND  DANGEROUS  EXERCISE  OF  POWER" 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLane,2 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  was  decided¬ 
ly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  was  promoted  to 
the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  Duane  3  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was 
equally  convinced  with  his  predecessor  that  he 
was  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
to  execute  the  power  with  which  the  law  had 
intrusted  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  remove  the  deposits;  whereupon  he 
was  dismissed  from  office,  a  new  secretary  of 
the  treasury  4  was  appointed,  and,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1833,  by  the  command  of  the  president,  the 
measure  was  finally  accomplished.  That  it  was 
the  president's  act  was  never  denied,  but  pro¬ 
claimed,  boasted,  defended.  It  fell  upon  the 
country  like  a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  Union 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest 
adherents  of  the  administration  were  alarmed; 
and  all  thinking  men,  not  blinded  by  party 
prejudice,  beheld  in  the  act  a  bold  and  danger¬ 
ous  exercise  of  power;  and  no  human  sagacity 
can  now  foresee  the  tremendous  consequences 
which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  adopted  not 
long  before  the  approaching  session  of  Con¬ 
gress;  and,  as  the  concurrence  of  both  branches 
might  be  necessary  to  compel  a  restoration  of 
the  deposits,  the  object  was  to  take  the  chance 
of  a  possible  division  between  them,  and  there¬ 
by  defeat  the  restoration. 

And  where  did  the  president  find  the  power 
for  this  most  extraordinary  act?  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Constitution,  jealous  of  all  executive 
interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  has 


2  Louis  McLane  (1786-1857)  served  in  the  Senate,  1827-1829.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1831-1833,  and  secretary  of  state, 
1833-1834. 

3  William  J.  Duane  (1780-1865)  was  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
June-September  1833. 

4  Roger  B.  Taney  (1777-1864)  was  U.S.  attorney  general,  1831- 
1833,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1833-1834,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  1836-1864. 


confided  it  to  the  exclusive  care  of  Congress,  by 
every  precautionary  guard,  from  the  first  impo¬ 
sition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of 
the  public  money. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  language  of  the  16th 
section  of  the  law  of  1816  is  express  and  free 
from  all  ambiguity,  and  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  depositary 
of  the  authority  which  it  confers. 

Those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  have  to  support  it  against  the  positive  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Constitution,  against  the  explicit 
words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and 
theory  of  all  our  institutions. 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable 
obstacles?  By  a  series  of  far-fetched  implica¬ 
tions,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  were  as  true 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  pervert¬ 
ed,  would  stop  far  short  of  maintaining  the 
power  which  was  exercised. 

The  first  of  these  implied  powers  is,  that  of 
dismissal,  which  is  claimed  for  the  president. 
Of  all  the  questioned  powers  ever  exercised  by 
this  government,  this  is  the  most  questionable. 
From  the  first  Congress  down  to  the  present 
administration,  it  had  never  been  examined.  It 
was  carried  then,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  vice  president.  And  those  who,  at 
that  day,  argued  in  behalf  of  the  power,  con¬ 
tended  for  it  upon  conditions  which  have  been 
utterly  disregarded  by  the  present  chief  magis¬ 
trate.  The  power  of  dismissal  is  nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  granted,  in  express  terms,  to  the 
president.  It  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  any 
granted  power;  and  the  friends  of  the  power 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  Constitution 
from  which  it  springs. 

But  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incon¬ 
testable  as  it  is  justly  controvertible,  we  utterly 
deny  the  consequences  deduced  from  it.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is,  that  the  president  has,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  the  power  of  dismissal.  From  this  first  im¬ 
plication  another  is  drawn;  and  that  is,  that  the 
president  has  the  power  to  control  the  officer, 
whom  he  may  dismiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  in  all  cases  whatever;  and  that  this 
power  of  control  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  in¬ 
clude  even  the  case  of  a  specific  duty  expressly 
assigned  by  law  to  the  designated  officer. 
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Now,  we  deny  these  results  from  the  dismiss¬ 
ing  power.  That  power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw 
after  it  only  a  right  of  general  superintendence. 
It  cannot  authorize  the  president  to  substitute 
his  will  to  the  will  of  the  officer  charged  with 
the  performance  of  official  duties.  Above  all,  it 
cannot  justify  such  a  substitution  in  a  case 
where  the  law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  as¬ 
signs  to  a  designated  officer  exclusively  the 
performance  of  a  particular  duty,  and  com¬ 
mands  him  to  report,  not  to  the  president,  but 
to  Congress,  in  a  case  regarding  the  public 
purse  of  the  nation,  committed  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress. 

Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  con¬ 
testing  would  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  nation, 
uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  official 
responsibility.  Instead  of  each  officer  being  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  his  own  separate  sphere,  for  his 
official  acts,  he  would  shelter  himself  behind 
the  orders  of  the  president.  And  what  tribunal, 
in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  below,  could 
render  judgment  against  any  officer  for  an  act, 
however  atrocious,  performed  by  the  express 
command  of  the  president,  which,  according  to 
the  argument,  he  was  absolutely  bound  to 
obey? 

Whilst  all  official  responsibility  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  annihilated  in  subordinate  officers,  there 
would  be  no  practical  or  available  responsibility 
in  the  president  himself. 

The  treasury:  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive 

But  the  case  has  been  supposed,  of  a  necessi¬ 
ty  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  a  refusal 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  remove  them; 
and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case, 
the  president  may  not  remove  him,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  deed  to  be  done.  That  is  an  extreme 
case,  which  may  be  met  by  another.  Suppose 
the  president,  without  any  necessity,  orders  the 
removal  from  a  place  of  safety  to  a  place  of 
hazard?  If  there  be  danger  that  a  secretary  may 
neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a 
president  may  abuse  his  authority.  Infallibility 
is  not  a  human  attribute.  And  there  is  more  se¬ 
curity  for  the  public  in  holding  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  the  strict  performance  of  an  of¬ 


ficial  duty,  specially  assigned  to  him,  under  all 
his  official  responsibility,  than  to  allow  the 
president  to  wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  an¬ 
nihilate  his  responsibility,  and  stand  himself 
practically  irresponsible.  It  is  far  better  that  mil¬ 
lions  should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury,  than  to  establish  the  mon¬ 
strous  principle  that  all  the  checks  and  balances 
of  the  executive  government  shall  be  broken 
down,  the  whole  power  absorbed  by  one  man, 
and  his  will  become  the  supreme  rule.  The  ar¬ 
gument  which  I  am  combating  places  the  whole 
treasury  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  exec¬ 
utive.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  appropriations  by 
law,  and  the  formalities  of  warrants  upon  the 
treasury.  Assuming  the  argument  to  be  correct, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  order 
from  the  president  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  previous  legal  appropriation,  to  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  to  countersign  it,  to  the  register  to  register  it, 
and  to  the  treasurer  to  pay  it?  What  becomes  of 
that  quadruple  security  which  the  precaution  of 
the  law  provided?  Instead  of  four  substantive 
and  independent  wills,  acting  under  legal  obli¬ 
gations,  all  are  merged  in  the  executive  vortex. 

But  there  was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause, 
none  whatever,  for  the  measure.  Every  fiscal 
consideration  (and  no  other  had  the  secretary  or 
the  president  a  right  to  entertain)  required  the 
deposits  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of 
perfect  safety  where  by  law  they  were.  We  told 
you  so  at  the  time.  We  asserted  that  the  charges 
of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  And  time, 
that  great  arbiter  of  human  controversies,  has 
confirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  bank,  from  doc¬ 
uments  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  at  the  present  session,  appears 
to  be  able  not  only  to  return  every  dollar  of  the 
stock  held  in  its  capital  by  the  public,  but  an 
addition  of  11  percent  beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  the  executive  act  have  to 
maintain  not  only  that  the  president  may 
assume  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
specially  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury,  but  that  he  may  remove  that  officer,  arbi¬ 
trarily,  and  without  any  cause,  because  he  re¬ 
fused  to  remove  the  public  deposits  without 
cause. 
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My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  different 
conclusion.  I  think,  I  solemnly  believe,  that  the 
president  "assumed  upon  himself  authority  and 
power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,"  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  resolution.  I  believed  then  in  the 
truth  of  the  resolution;  and  I  now,  in  my  place, 
and  under  all  my  responsibility  reavow  my  un¬ 
shaken  conviction  of  it. 

Must  the  Senate  avoid  discussion  of  possibly 
IMPEACHABLE  CONDUCT? 

But  it  has  been  contended  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  was  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1834,  that  the 
Senate  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any 
question  which,  by  possibility,  may  become  a 
subject  of  impeachment.  It  is  manifest  that  if  it 
may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  appropriate  form 
in  which  it  may  be  done  than  that  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  joint  or  separate,  orders,  or  bills.  In  no 
other  mode  can  the  collective  sense  of  the  body 
be  expressed.  But  senators  maintain  that  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  executive  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  houses, 
or  the  separate  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
bound  to  stand  mute,  and  not  breathe  one  word 
of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  According  to  the 
argument,  the  greater  the  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  the  law,  the  greater  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  the  Senate  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  it!  Further,  that  this  incompetency  is  not 
confined  to  the  acts  of  the  president  only,  but 
extends  to  those  of  every  officer  who  is  liable 
to  impeachment  under  the  Constitution.  Is  this 
possible?  Can  it  be  true?  Contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  the  Senate  the  only  being 
which  has  no  power  of  self-preservation — no 
right  to  complain  or  to  remonstrate  against  at¬ 
tacks  upon  its  very  existence? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Senate,  being  the 
constitutional  tribunal  to  try  all  impeachments, 
is  thereby  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  official 
malfeasance,  except  when  acting  in  its  judicial 
character. 

If  this  disqualification  exist,  it  applies  to  all 
impeachable  officers,  and  ought  to  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  late  postmaster  general  against  the 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate, 


declaring  that  he  had  borrowed  money  contrary 
to  law.  And  it  would  disable  the  Senate  from 
considering  that  treasury  order  which  has 
formed  such  a  prominent  subject  of  its  delib¬ 
erations  during  the  present  session. 

And  how  do  senators  maintain  this  obligation 
of  the  Senate  to  remain  silent  and  behold  itself 
stripped,  one  by  one,  of  all  its  constitutional 
powers,  without  resistance,  and  without 
murmur?  Is  it  imposed  by  the  language  of  the 
Constitution?  Has  any  part  of  that  instrument 
been  pointed  to  which  expressly  enjoins  it?  No, 
no,  not  a  syllable.  But  it  is  attempted  to  be  de¬ 
duced  by  another  far-fetched  implication.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Senate  is  the  body  which  is  to  try  im¬ 
peachments,  therefore  it  is  inferred  the  Senate 
can  express  no  opinion  on  any  matter  which 
may  form  the  subject  of  impeachment.  The 
Constitution  does  not  say  so.  That  is  undeni¬ 
able;  but  senators  think  so. 

The  Senate  acts  in  three  characters — legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial — and  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In 
that,  almost  every  day  that  it  has  been  in  ses¬ 
sion  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  some  legis¬ 
lative  business  has  been  transacted;  whilst,  in 
its  judicial  character,  it  has  not  sat  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  that  whole  period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and 
restrain  the  legislative  function  of  the  Senate, 
more  than  the  legislative  should  the  judicial?  If 
the  degree  of  importance  of  the  two  should 
decide  which  ought  to  impose  the  restraint,  in 
case  of  conflict  between  them,  none  can  doubt 
which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  Senate  to  perform  its  legislative 
duties?  An  act  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  laws  is  committed  by  the  president,  or  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  executive  officer,  and  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  correct  it  by  the  passage  of  a  law.  The 
very  act  of  the  president  in  question  was  under 
a  law  to  which  the  Senate  had  given  its  concur¬ 
rence.  According  to  the  argument,  the  correcting 
law  cannot  originate  in  the  Senate,  because  it 
would  have  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that  act. 
Nay,  more:  it  cannot  originate  in  the  House  and 
be  sent  to  the  Senate,  for  the  same  reason  of  in¬ 
competency  in  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  Sup- 
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pose  the  bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the 
unconstitutional  or  illegal  act,  to  which  the  leg¬ 
islative  corrective  is  applied:  according  to  the 
argument,  the  Senate  must  not  think  of  passing 
it.  Pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequence,  the  ar¬ 
gument  requires  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  cautiously  to  abstain  from  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  upon  an  executive  act,  except 
when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,  and  considering  articles  of 
impeachment. 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded, 
the  Senate  is  equally  restrained  from  expressing 
any  opinion  which  would  imply  the  innocence 
or  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  officer,  unless  it 
be  maintained  that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise 
and  approbation,  but  not  censure  or  difference 
of  opinion.  Instances  have  occurred  in  our  past 
history  (the  case  of  the  British  minister.  Jack- 
son,  was  a  memorable  one),  and  many  others 
may  arise  in  our  future  progress,  when,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important 
for  Congress  to  approve  what  has  been  done  by 
the  executive,  to  present  a  firm  and  united 
front,  and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand  by 
and  support  him.  May  it  not  do  that?  If  the 
Senate  dare  not  entertain  and  express  any  opin¬ 
ion  upon  an  executive  measure,  how  do  those 
who  support  this  expunging  resolution  justify 
the  acquittal  of  the  president  which  it 
proclaims? 

No  senator  believed,  in  1834,  that,  whether 
the  president  merited  impeachment  or  not,  he 
ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point  of  fact  he 
has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  never  will  be,  impeached.  Was  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  in  a  case  where  it  be¬ 
lieved  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  have  been 
violated,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  be 
endangered,  to  remain  silent,  and  to  refrain 
from  proclaiming  the  truth,  because,  against  all 
human  probability,  the  president  might  be  im¬ 
peached  by  a  majority  of  his  political  friends  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

If  an  impeachment  had  been  actually  voted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Constitution  which  enjoins  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  propriety,  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  each  senator,  to  avoid  the  expression 


of  any  opinion  on  a  matter  upon  which,  as  a 
sworn  judge,  he  would  be  called  to  act. 

Hitherto,  I  have  considered  the  question  on 
the  supposition  that  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  implied  such  guilt  in  the  president  that  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial 
by  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  resolution,  in  fact,  im¬ 
ported  no  such  guilt.  It  simply  affirmed  that  he 
had  "assumed  upon  himself  authority  and 
power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and 
laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  It  imputed  no 
criminal  motives.  It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  president.  According  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  resolution,  the  exceptionable 
act  might  have  been  performed  with  the  purest 
and  most  patriotic  intention.  The  resolution 
neither  affirmed  his  innocence,  nor  pronounced 
his  guilt.  It  amounts,  then,  say  his  friends  on 
this  floor,  to  nothing.  Not  so.  If  the  constitution 
be  trampled  upon,  and  the  laws  be  violated,  the 
injury  may  be  equally  great,  whether  it  has 
been  done  with  good  or  bad  intentions.  There 
may  be  a  difference  to  the  officer,  none  to  the 
country.  The  country,  as  all  experience  demon¬ 
strates,  has  most  reason  to  apprehend  those  en¬ 
croachments  which  take  place  on  plausible  pre¬ 
texts,  and  with  good  intentions. 

I  put  it,  Mr.  President,  to  the  calm  and  delib¬ 
erate  consideration  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce,  in  the  face 
of  this  enlightened  community,  for  all  time  to 
come,  and  whoever  may  happen  to  be  the 
president,  that  the  Senate  dare  not,  in  language 
the  most  inoffensive  and  respectful,  remon¬ 
strate  against  any  executive  usurpation,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  degree  or  danger? 

For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  I  believe  the  res¬ 
olution  of  March,  1834,  to  have  been  true,  and 
that  it  was  competent  to  the  Senate  to  proclaim 
the  truth.  And  I  solemnly  believe  that  the 
Senate  would  have  been  culpably  neglectful  of 
its  duty  to  itself,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the 
country,  if  it  had  not  announced  the  truth. 

A  later  Senate  may  not  expunge  the  action  of  an 

EARLIER  ONE 

But  let  me  suppose  that  in  all  this  I  am  mis¬ 
taken;  that  the  act  of  the  president,  to  which 
exception  was  made,  was  in  conformity  with 
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the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  Constitution  and  laws;  and  that, 
whether  it  was  or  not,  the  Senate  of  1834  had 
no  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it:  what 
right  has  the  Senate  of  1837,  a  component  part 
of  another  Congress,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  its  predecessor?  How  can  you,  who  ven¬ 
ture  to  impute  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
you  an  unconstitutional  proceeding,  escape  a 
similar  imputation?  What  part  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  communicates  to  you  any  authority  to  ar¬ 
raign  and  try  your  predecessors?  In  what  article 
is  contained  your  power  to  expunge  what  they 
have  done?  And  may  not  the  precedent  lead  to 
a  perpetual  code  of  defacement  and  restoration 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate,  as  consigned 
to  the  public  records? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority, 
but  positively  forbidden,  to  do  what  the  ex¬ 
punging  resolution  proposes?  The  injunction  of 
the  Constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  clear,  express,  and  emphatic.  It  is 
free  from  all  ambiguity:  no  sophistry  can  per¬ 
vert  the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument,  no 
artful  device  can  elude  the  force  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  possible  to 
make  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires 
to  be  performed,  that  was  done  by  the  able  and 
eloquent  speeches,  at  the  last  session,  of  the 
senators  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana  [Messrs. 
LEIGH  5  and  PORTER],6  and  at  this  of  my  col¬ 
league.7  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument.  But,  I 
would  ask,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  re¬ 
quirement  to  keep  a  journal,  what  constitution¬ 
al  right  has  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  to  pass 
in  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  another  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  expunge  from  its  journal  a  deliber¬ 
ate  act  there  recorded?  Can  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  that  Senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify 
you  in  performing  another  unconstitutional  act? 

But  in  lieu  of  any  argument  upon  the  point 
from  me,  I  beg  leave  to  cite  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Senate  two  precedents:  one  drawn 
from  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in 
modem  Europe,  under  the  most  despotic  minis¬ 


5  Benjamin  W.  Leigh  (1781-1849)  served  in  the  Senate.  1834-1836. 

6  Alexander  Porter  (1785-1844)  served  in  the  Senate,  1833-1837. 

1  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  (1786-1863)  served  in  the 

Senate,  1817-1819,  1835-1848,  and  1855-1861. 


ter  that  ever  bore  sway  over  any  people,  and 
the  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democra¬ 
cy  in  this  country.  I  quote  from  the  interesting 
life  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,8  written  by  that 
most  admirable  and  popular  author,  Mr.  James. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII, 
had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  wary  Ri¬ 
chelieu.  The  king  issued  a  decree  declaring  all 
the  supporters  of  the  duke  guilty  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  despatched  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  it 
at  once.  The  Parliament  demurred,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  what  was  called  un  arret  de  partage.  "Riche¬ 
lieu,  however,  could  bear  no  contradiction  in 
the  course  which  he  had  laid  down  for  him¬ 
self;"  (How  strong  a  resemblance  does  that  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  character  bear  to  one  of  an  illustri¬ 
ous  individual  whom  I  will  not  further 
describe!)  "and  hurrying  back  to  Paris  with  the 
king,  he  sent,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a  com¬ 
mand  for  the  members  of  the  Parliament  to 
present  themselves  at  the  Louvre,  in  a  body  and 
on  foot.  He  was  obeyed  immediately;  and  the 
king  receiving  them  with  great  haughtiness,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals  made  them  a  speech,  in 
which  he  declared  that  they  had  no  authority  to 
deliberate  upon  affairs  of  state;  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  private  individuals  they  might  discuss, 
but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  they  were  alone  called  upon  to  register. 
The  king  then  tore  with  his  own  hands  the 
page  of  the  register  on  which  the  arret  de  partage 
had  been  inscribed,  and  punished  with  suspen¬ 
sion  from  their  functions  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  courts  composing  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris."  How  repeated  acts  of  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  are  likely  to  subdue 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  render  callous  the 
public  sensibility  and  the  fate  which  awaits  us, 
if  we  had  not  been  recently  unhappily  taught  in 
this  country,  we  may  learn  from  the  same 
author.  "The  finances  of  the  State  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  new  impositions  were  devised,  and  a 
number  of  new  offices  created  and  sold. 
Against  the  last-named  abuse  the  Parliament 
ventured  to  remonstrate;  but  the  Government 
of  the  Cardinal  had  for  its  first  principle  des- 


8  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (1585-1642)  was 
first  minister  to  Louis  XIII  of  France  (1601-1643). 
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potism,  and  the  refractory  members  were  pun¬ 
ished,  some  with  exile,  some  with  suspension  of 
their  functions.  All  were  forced  to  comply  with 
his  will;  and  the  Parliament,  unable  to  resist, 
yielded,  step  by  step,  to  his  exactions." 

The  other  precedent  is  supplied  by  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1816,  when  it  was  genuine,  and  unmixed  with 
any  other  ingredient. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to 
the  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  are  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same.  That  of  the  United  States  requires 
that  "each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  the  members 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal."  And  that  of 
Pennsylvania  is,  "each  House  shall  keep  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  them 
weekly,  except  such  parts  as  require  secrecy; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them, 
be  entered  on  the  journals."  Whatever  inviola¬ 
bility,  therefore,  is  attached  to  a  journal,  kept  in 
conformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be 
equally  stamped  on  that  kept  under  the  other. 
On  the  10th  February,  1816,  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  "The  Speaker 
informed  the  House  that  a  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  being  involved  in  a  decision  by  him  yester¬ 
day,  on  a  motion  to  expunge  certain  proceed¬ 
ings  from  the  journal,  he  was  desirous  of 
having  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  that  deci¬ 
sion,  viz:  that  a  majority  can  expunge  from  the 
journal  any  proceedings  in  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  called."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Holgate  and  Mr.  Smith  appealed  from  said  de¬ 
cision;  and  on  the  question.  Is  the  Speaker  right 
in  his  decision?  the  members  present  voted  as 
follows:  yeas  3,  nays  78.  Among  the  latter  are 
to  be  found  the  two  senators  now  representing 
in  this  body  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
same  day  a  motion  was  made  by  one  of  them 
[Mr.  BUCHANAN]  9  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  read. 


9  James  Buchanan  (1791-1868)  served  in  the  Senate,  1834-1845. 
He  was  president  of  the  United  States,  1857-1861. 


as  follows:  “Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  no  part  of  the  journals  of  the  House  can 
be  expunged,  even  by  unanimous  consent." 

The  Senate  observes  that  the  question  arose 
in  a  case  where  the  yeas  and  nays  had  not  been 
called.  Even  in  such  a  case  there  were  but  4 
members  out  of  82  that  thought  it  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  House  to  expunge.  Had  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  called  and  recorded,  as  they  were  on 
the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the 
power  of  expunging.  And  if  you  can  expunge 
the  resolution,  why  may  you  not  expunge  also 
the  recorded  yeas  and  nays  attached  to  it? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary 
to  the  truth  of  the  case,  reproachful  for  its  base 
subserviency,  derogatory  from  the  just  and  nec¬ 
essary  powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  dark  deed  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The 
expunging  resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or 
enshroud  the  four  or  five  lines  in  which  the 
resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded,  or  rather  the 
recitals  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out 
into  a  thread  of  enormous  length.  It  runs, 
whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  where¬ 
as,  and  whereas,  etc.,  into  a  formidable  array  of 
nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of 
what  was  to  be  their  termination,  would  think 
that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  display  he 
must  find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a 
comet,  except  that  the  order  of  nature  is  invert¬ 
ed,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  behind,  is 
before  the  body  to  which  it  is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  by  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  all  the  assertions  of  fact  and  of 
principle  contained  in  these  recitals.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show 
that  not  one  of  them  has  more  than  a  colorable 
foundation.  It  is  asserted  by  one  of  them  that 
the  president  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  con¬ 
demned,  unheard,  by  the  Senate,  in  1834.  Was 
that  true?  Was  it  a  trial?  Can  the  majority  now 
assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in  their  con¬ 
sciences,  that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemna¬ 
tion?  During  the  warmth  of  debate,  senators 
might  endeavor  to  persuade  themselves  and  the 
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public  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be 
a  condemnation  of  the  president;  but  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  near  three  years,  when  the  excite¬ 
ment  arising  from  an  animated  discussion  has 
passed  away,  it  is  marvelous  that  anyone 
should  be  prepared  to  assert  that  an  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  upon  the  character 
of  an  executive  act  was  an  arraignment,  trial, 
and  conviction,  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States! 

Another  fact,  asserted  in  one  of  these  recitals, 
is,  that  the  resolution  of  1834,  in  either  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  was  originally  presented  or 
subsequently  modified,  prior  to  the  final  shape 
which  it  assumed  when  adopted,  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  What 
evidence  is  there  in  support  of  this  assertion? 
None.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  directly  contrary  to 
the  fact.  In  either  of  the  modifications  of  the 
resolution,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  would 
have  passed!  They  were  all  made  in  that  spirit 
of  accommodation  by  which  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  has  ever  regulated  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one 
single  instance  did  he  understand  from  any  sen¬ 
ator  at  whose  request  he  made  the  modifica¬ 
tion,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  the 
resolution.  How,  then,  can  even  the  senators 
who  were  of  the  minority  of  1834  undertake  to 
make  the  assertion  in  question?  How  can  the 
new  senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge 
themselves  to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  recital  of 
which  they  could  not  have  had  any  conu¬ 
sance?  10  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority — 
the  veterans  and  the  raw  recruits — the  six  years 
men  and  the  six  weeks  men — are  required  to 
concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be.  I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter 
[looking  towards  Mr.  DANA,* 11  from  Maine, 
here  by  a  temporary  appointment  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive]  whether,  instead  of  inundating  the 
Senate  with  a  torrent  of  fulsome  and  revolting 
adulation  poured  on  the  president,  it  would  not 
be  wiser  and  more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the 
brief  period  of  his  senatorial  existence  by  some 
great  measure  fraught  with  general  benefit  to 


10  Apparently  the  obsolete  word  "connoissance"  for  knowledge. 

11  Judah  Dana  (1772-1845)  served  in  the  Senate,  1836-1837. 


the  whole  Union?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or  cannot 
elevate  himself  to  a  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
entire  country,  whether  he  had  not  better  dedi¬ 
cate  his  time  to  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  an  alien  jurisdiction  being  still  exercised  over 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  which 
he  represents?  And  why  the  American  carrying 
trade  to  the  British  colonies,  in  which  his  state 
was  so  deeply  interested,  has  been  lost  by  a 
most  improvident  and  bungling  arrangement? 


Merely  an  appeal  to  dispassionate  intelligence,  calm 

REASON,  AND  SOBER  JUDGMENT 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  expunging  resolution? 
What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  it  win  for 
our  common  country?  Is  the  power  of  the 
Senate  so  vast  that  it  ought  to  be  circumscribed, 
and  that  of  the  president  so  restricted  that  it 
ought  to  be  extended?  What  power  has  the 
Senate?  None,  separately.  It  can  only  act  jointly 
with  the  other  house,  or  jointly  with  the  execu¬ 
tive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  supposes,  when  consulted  by  him,  it  may 
freely  give  an  affirmative  or  negative  response, 
according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  the  negative 
monosyllable.  When  the  Senate  expresses  its 
deliberate  judgment,  in  the  form  of  resolution, 
that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but 
appeals  only  to  the  dispassionate  intelligence, 
the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment,  of  the 
community.  The  Senate  has  no  army,  no  navy, 
no  patronage,  no  lucrative  offices,  nor  glitter- 
honors,  to  bestow.  Around  us  there  is  no 
swarm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering  us 
homage,  anticipating  our  wishes,  and  ready  to 
execute  our  commands. 


"Must  we  blot,  deface,  and  mutilate  the  records  of 

THE  COUNTRY?" 

How  is  it  with  the  president?  Is  he  power¬ 
less?  He  is  felt  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
of  this  vast  Republic.  By  means  of  principles 
which  he  has  introduced  and  innovations  which 
he  has  made  in  our  institutions,  alas!  but  too 
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much  countenanced  by  Congress  and  a  confid¬ 
ing  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the  power 
of  the  state.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse, 
and  in  the  other  brandishes  the  sword  of  the 
country.  Myriads  of  dependants  and  partisans, 
scattered  over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  sing 
hosannas  to  him,  and  to  laud  to  the  skies  what¬ 
ever  he  does.  He  has  swept  over  the  govern¬ 
ment,  during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a  tropical 
tornado.  Every  department  exhibits  traces  of 
the  ravages  of  the  storm.  Take  as  one  example 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  No  institution 
could  have  been  more  popular  with  the  people, 
with  Congress,  and  with  state  legislatures. 
None  ever  better  fulfilled  the  great  purposes  of 
its  establishment.  But  it  unfortunately  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  president;  he  spoke,  and 
the  bank  lies  prostrate.  And  those  who  were 
loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest  in  its  con¬ 
demnation.  What  object  of  his  ambition  is  un¬ 
satisfied?  When  disabled  from  age  any  longer 
to  hold  the  sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his 
successor,  and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite!  What 
more  does  he  want?  Must  we  blot,  deface,  and 
mutilate,  the  records  of  the  country,  to  punish 
the  presumptuousness  of  expressing  an  opinion 
contrary  to  his  own? 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  expunging  resolution?  Can  you  make 
that  not  to  be  which  has  been?  Can  you  eradi¬ 
cate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact 
that  in  March,  1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  passed  the  resolution  which 
excites  your  enmity?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked 
object  to  arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power  of 
annihilating  the  past  which  has  been  denied  to 
Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust 
your  hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out 
the  deeply  rooted  convictions  which  are  there? 
Or  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us? 
You  cannot  stigmatize  us. 

Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name. 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  recti¬ 
tude,  and  bearing  aloft  the  shield  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efforts  are  im¬ 
potent;  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the 
majority  of  1834  in  one  scale,  and  that  by 
which  this  expunging  resolution  is  to  be  carried 


in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven 
above  and  on  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  decide  the  preponderance. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  expunging  resolution?  Is  it  to  appease 
the  wrath  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
chief  magistrate?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that 
his  friends  represent  him,  he  must  despise  all 
mean  condescension,  all  grovelling  sycophancy, 
all  self -degradation  and  self-abasement.  He 
would  reject,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  fame,  your  black  scratches  and 
your  baby  lines  in  the  fair  records  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Black  lines!  Black  lines!  Sir,  I  hope  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Senate  will  preserve  the  pen  with 
which  he  may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to 
that  senator  of  the  majority  whom  he  may 
select,  as  a  proud  trophy,  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  descendants.  And  hereafter,  when  we  shall 
lose  the  forms  of  our  free  institutions,  all  that 
now  remain  to  us,  some  future  American  mon¬ 
arch,  in  gratitude  to  those  by  whose  means  he 
has  been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  liber¬ 
ty,  to  erect  a  throne,  and  to  commemorate  espe¬ 
cially  this  expunging  resolution,  may  institute  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  and  confer  on  it  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  knight  of  the  black 
lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate,  or  need¬ 
lessly  waste  my  breath  in  fruitless  exertions. 
The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of  urgency, 
too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done — that  foul  deed 
which,  like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the 
guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will  never 
wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you,  and,  like  other  skilful 
executioners,  do  it  quickly.  And  when  you  have 
perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  people,  and  tell 
them  what  glorious  honors  you  have  achieved 
for  our  common  country.  Tell  them  that  you 
have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and 
purest  lights  that  ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil 
liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have  silenced  one  of 
the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Constitution,  and  bravely  spiked 
the  cannon.  Tell  them  that,  henceforward,  no 
matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  presi¬ 
dent  may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  the  mouth  of  the  Senate.  Tell  them 
that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  powers  he 
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pleases,  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the 
public  purse,  command  a  military  detachment 
to  enter  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  overawe  Con¬ 
gress,  trample  down  the  constitution,  and  raze 
every  bulwark  of  freedom;  but  that  the  Senate 
must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission,  and  not 
dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.  That  it  must 
wait  until  a  House  of  Representatives,  humbled 


and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority  of  it 
composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  president, 
shall  prefer  articles  of  impeachment.  Tell  them, 
finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glorious  doc¬ 
trine  of  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance. 
And,  if  the  people  do  not  pour  out  their  indig¬ 
nation  and  imprecations,  I  have  yet  to  learn  the 
character  of  American  freemen. 
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John  C.  Calhoun 

On  the  Reception  of  Abolition  Petitions 

February  6,  1837 

John  C.  Calhoun  entered  the  year  1837  deeply  fearful  of  a  potential  abolitionist  con¬ 
spiracy  to  subvert  southern  institutions.  As  biographer  John  Niven  explained,  the  South 
Carolina  senator  had  become  deeply  defensive.  “Such  a  suspicious,  insecure  person, 
gifted  as  he  was,  with  an  unusually  active  mind,  a  fine  sense  of  logic,  a  debater's  skill  of 
a  high  order,  and  a  passion  for  self-justification,  could  and  usually  did  find  a  conspiracy 
in  the  actions  of  others  that  would  alter  the  social  and  political  norms  he  valued."  1 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  February  26,  1833,  speech  against  the  Force  bill  (See  Speech 
No.  5),  Calhoun  warned  that  the  assertion  of  the  government's  unfettered  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  its  powers  and  enforce  violations  of  those  powers  would  soon  “arouse 
the  dormant  spirit  of  abolitionism."  If  citizens  believed  they  had  “an  obligation  of  con¬ 
science"  to  abolish  slavery,  they  would  gradually  extend  their  ceaseless  campaign  until 
they  "became  strong  enough  to  obtain  political  control."  When  Calhoun  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  four  years  later,  he  believed  that  his  prediction  was  well  on  its  way  to  ful¬ 
fillment.  If  abolitionism  were  not  controlled,  disunion  would  inevitably  follow. 

Since  1831,  abolitionists  had  moved  with  increasing  effectiveness  to  make  Congress 
the  central  arena  for  their  cause  by  insisting  that  both  chambers  accept  and  debate  peti¬ 
tions  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which  Congress  exercised  full 
jurisdiction.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  John  Quincy  Adams,  supporting  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  petition  rather  than  the  aims  of  the  abolitionists,  escalated  the  aboli¬ 
tionists'  campaign  for  national  attention  through  his  reading  of  particularly  heart-rending 
petitions.  Throughout  the  session  that  ended  in  the  summer  of  1836,  the  issue  of  how  to 
respond  to  the  growing  flood  of  petitions  fully  preoccupied  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

On  May  26,  1836,  the  House  adopted  a  “gag  rule"  automatically  tabling  abolition  pe¬ 
titions.  (It  would  regularly  extend  this  rule  until  1844.)  The  Senate  took  a  somewhat  less 
confrontational  approach  by  agreeing  in  theory  to  receive  petitions,  but  tabling  or  reject¬ 
ing  them  in  practice.2  Thus,  with  the  right  of  petition  blocked  in  the  House,  public  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  exclusively  on  the  Senate  chamber  as  Calhoun  rose  to  speak  on 
Monday,  February  6,  1837. 

In  this  highly  emotional  address,  unlike  its  1833  predecessor,  Calhoun  ignored  consti¬ 
tutional  themes  and  states'  rights  arguments.  He  established  a  dramatic  tone  for  the 
speech  by  randomly  selecting  two  petitions  from  a  pile  on  his  desk  and  having  the  clerk 
read  them.  He  followed  with  a  classic  southern  argument  for  upholding  slavery:  further 
agitation  will  destroy  the  Union;  American  Negro  slaves  are  better  treated  than  labor 
forces  elsewhere;  and  abolition  will  result  in  a  disastrous  social  reversal  with  the  masters 
becoming  slaves  to  the  freedmen.  As  Congress  had  no  power  to  regulate  slavery  any¬ 
where,  Calhoun  reasoned,  it  had  no  business  accepting  abolition  petitions. 

Using  this  issue  as  a  springboard,  Calhoun  confronted  antislavery  elements  within  his 
own  state,  triumphed,  and  emerged  with  renewed  strength  as  the  nation's  major  pro- 
slavery  advocate.  Two  scholars  of  rhetoric  concluded  that,  through  Calhoun's  speeches 
like  the  address  of  February  6,  1837,  “the  South  understood  the  problem,  and  under¬ 
standing  produced  the  conclusion  that  slavery  should  be  defended."  3  In  this  cold,  brutal, 
and  deeply  emotional  defense  of  slavery  as  a  “positive  good,"  Calhoun  foreshadowed 
the  grim  future  of  race  relations  in  America. 
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John  C.  Calhoun 

ON  THE  RECEPTION  OF  ABOLITION  PETITIONS  1 

February  6,  1837 
(In  the  Senate) 


If  the  time  of  the  Senate  permitted,  I  would 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  mass  of  petitions  on  the  table,  in  order  that 
we  might  know  what  language  they  hold  to¬ 
wards  the  slaveholding  states  and  their  institu¬ 
tions;  but  as  it  will  not,  I  have  selected,  indis¬ 
criminately  from  the  pile,  two:  one  from  those 
in  manuscript,  and  the  other  from  the  printed, 
and  without  knowing  their  contents  will  call  for 
the  reading  of  them,  so  that  we  may  judge,  by 
them,  of  the  character  of  the  whole. 

[Here  the  secretary,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  read  the  two  petitions.l 

Such  [resumed  Mr.  C.]  is  the  language  held 
towards  us  and  ours;  the  peculiar  institution  of 
the  South,  that  on  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  slaveholding  states  de¬ 
pends,  is  pronounced  to  be  sinful  and  odious,  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man;  and  this  with  a  sys¬ 
tematic  design  of  rendering  us  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world — with  a  view  to  a  general 
crusade  against  us  and  our  institutions.  This 
too,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Union;  created 
by  these  confederated  states,  for  the  better  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  peace,  their  safety  and  their  re¬ 
spective  institutions;  and  yet  we,  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  twelve  of  these  sovereign  states 
against  whom  this  deadly  war  is  waged,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  here  in  silence,  hearing  ourselves 
and  our  constituents  day  after  day  denounced, 
without  uttering  a  word — if  we  but  open  our 
lips,  the  charge  of  agitation  is  resounded  on  all 
sides,  and  we  are  held  up  as  seeking  to  aggra- 


1  Remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Reception  of  Abolition 
Petitions,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  1837  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  1837).  This  contemporary  pamphlet  version  is  used  here 
because  the  speech  as  reported  in  the  Register  of  Debates  (24th  Cong., 
2d  sess..  Appendix,  pp.  710-19)  is  continually  broken  into  by  exten¬ 
sive  colloquys  and  remarks  of  other  senators. 


vate  the  evil  which  we  resist.  Every  reflecting 
mind  must  see  in  all  this,  a  state  of  things 
deeply  and  dangerously  diseased. 

I  do  not  belong  [said  Mr  C.]  to  the  school 
which  holds  that  aggression  is  to  be  met  by 
concession.  Mine  is  the  opposite  creed,  which 
teaches  that  encroachments  must  be  met  at  the 
beginning,  and  that  those  who  act  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  principle  are  prepared  to  become  slaves.  In 
this  case  in  particular  I  hold  concession  or  com¬ 
promise  to  be  fatal.  If  we  concede  an  inch,  con¬ 
cession  would  follow  concession — compromise 
would  follow  compromise,  until  our  ranks 
would  be  so  broken  that  effectual  resistance 
would  be  impossible.  We  must  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  frontier,  with  a  fixed  determination  of 
maintaining  our  position  at  every  hazard.  Con¬ 
sent  to  receive  these  insulting  petitions,  and  the 
next  demand  will  be  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
committee  in  order  that  they  may  be  deliberat¬ 
ed  and  acted  upon.  At  the  last  session  we  were 
modestly  asked  to  receive  them  simply  to  lay 
them  on  the  table,  without  any  view  of  ulterior 
action.  I  then  told  the  senator  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Buchanan],2  who  strongly  urged  that 
course  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  a  position  that 
could  not  be  maintained;  as  the  argument  in 
favor  of  acting  on  the  petitions  if  we  were 
bound  to  receive,  could  not  be  resisted.  I  then 
said  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  refer  the 
petition  to  a  committee,  and  I  already  see  indi¬ 
cations  that  such  is  now  the  intention.  If  we 
yield,  that  will  be  followed  by  another,  and  we 
would  thus  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  final 
consummation  of  the  object  of  these  petitions. 
We  are  now  told  that  the  most  effectual  mode 


2  James  Buchanan  (1791-1868)  served  in  the  Senate,  1834-1845, 
and  as  president  of  the  United  States,  1856-1861. 
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of  arresting  the  progress  of  abolition  is  to 
reason  it  down,  and  with  this  view  it  is  urged 
that  the  petitions  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
committee.  That  is  the  very  ground  which  was 
taken  at  the  last  session  in  the  other  house,  but 
instead  of  arresting  its  progress  it  has  since  ad¬ 
vanced  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  most  un¬ 
questionable  right  may  be  rendered  doubtful,  if 
once  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy, 
and  that  would  be  the  case  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  The  subject  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress — they  have  no  right  to  touch  it  in  any 
shape  or  form,  or  to  make  it  the  subject  of  de¬ 
liberation  or  discussion. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  urged  that 
Congress  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  re¬ 
ceive  petitions  in  every  case  and  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  within  its  constitutional  compe¬ 
tency  or  not.  I  hold  the  doctrine  to  be  absurd, 
and  do  solemnly  believe,  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  prove  that  it  has  the  right  to  abolish 
slavery,  as  that  it  is  bound  to  receive  petitions 
for  that  purpose.  The  very  existence  of  the  rule 
that  requires  a  question  to  be  put  on  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  petitions,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that 
there  is  no  such  obligation.  It  has  been  a  stand¬ 
ing  rule  from  the  commencement  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  clearly  shows  the  sense  of  those 
who  formed  the  Constitution  on  this  point.  The 
question  on  the  reception  would  be  absurd,  if 
as  is  contended  we  are  bound  to  receive;  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  argue  the  question;  I  discussed 
it  fully  at  the  last  session,  and  the  arguments 
then  advanced  neither  have  been  nor  can  be 
answered. 

As  widely  as  this  incendiary  spirit  has  spread, 
it  has  not  yet  infected  this  body,  or  the  great 
mass  of  the  intelligent  and  business  portion  of 
the  North;  but  unless  it  be  speedily  stopped,  it 
will  spread  and  work  upwards  till  it  brings  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union  into  deadly 
conflict.  This  is  not  a  new  impression  with  me. 
Several  years  since,  in  a  discussion  with  one  of 
the  senators  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web¬ 
ster],3  before  this  fell  spirit  had  showed  itself,  I 
then  predicted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  and  the  Force  bill — that  this  government 


had  a  right  in  the  last  resort  to  determine  the 
extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  enforce  it  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  which  was  so  warmly 
maintained  by  that  senator,  would  at  no  distant 
day  arouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  abolitionism;  I 
told  him  that  the  doctrine  was  tantamount  to 
the  assumption  of  unlimited  power  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  that  such  would  be  the 
impression  on  the  public  mind  in  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  The  consequence  would  be 
inevitable — a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
states  believed  slavery  to  be  a  sin,  and  would 
believe  it  to  be  an  obligation  of  conscience  to 
abolish  it,  if  they  should  feel  themselves  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  its  continuance,  and  that 
his  doctrine  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  belief 
of  such  responsibility.  I  then  predicted  that  it 
would  commence  as  it  has  with  this  fanatical 
portion  of  society,  and  that  they  would  begin 
their  operation  on  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  the 
young,  and  the  thoughtless,  and  would  gradual¬ 
ly  extend  upwards  till  they  would  become 
strong  enough  to  obtain  political  control,  when 
he  and  others  holding  the  highest  stations  in 
society,  would,  however  reluctant,  be  compelled 
to  yield  to  their  doctrine,  or  be  driven  into  ob¬ 
scurity.  But  four  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  all  this  is  already  in  a  course  of  regular 
fulfillment. 

"The  course  of  future  events" 

Standing  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  it  will  not  be  more  difficult 
to  trace  the  course  of  future  events  now  than  it 
was  then.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  spirit 
now  abroad  in  the  North,  will  die  away  of  itself 
without  a  shout  or  convulsion,  have  formed  a 
very  inadequate  conception  of  its  real  character; 
it  will  continue  to  rise  and  spread,  unless 
prompt  and  efficient  measures,  to  stay  its 
progress,  be  adopted.  Already  it  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  schools,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  press;  those  great  in¬ 
struments  by  which  the  mind  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  will  be  formed. 

However  sound  the  great  body  of  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  states  are  at  present,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  they  will  be  succeeded  by  those 
who  will  have  been  taught  to  hate  the  people 
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Daniel  Webster  (See  Speeches  No.  2,  4,  and  12). 


and  institutions  of  nearly  one-half  of  this 
Union,  with  a  hatred  more  deadly  than  one 
hostile  nation  ever  entertained  towards  another. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  By  the  necessary 
course  of  events,  if  left  to  themselves,  we  must 
become,  finally,  two  people.  It  is  impossible 
under  the  deadly  hatred  which  must  spring  up 
between  the  two  great  sections,  if  the  present 
causes  are  permitted  to  operate  unchecked,  that 
we  should  continue  under  the  same  political 
system.  The  conflicting  elements  would  burst 
the  Union  asunder  as  powerful  as  are  the  links 
which  hold  it  together.  Abolition  and  the  Union 
cannot  coexist.  As  the  friend  of  the  Union  I 
openly  proclaim  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  known 
the  better.  The  former  may  now  be  controlled, 
but  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  arrest  the  course  of  events.  We  of  the 
South  will  not,  cannot  surrender  our  institu¬ 
tions.  To  maintain  the  existing  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races,  inhabiting  that  section  of 
the  Union,  is  indispensable  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  both.  It  cannot  be  subverted  with¬ 
out  drenching  the  country  in  blood,  and  extir¬ 
pating  one  or  the  other  of  the  races.  Be  it  good 
or  bad,  it  has  grown  up  with  our  society  and 
institutions,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  them, 
that  to  destroy  it  would  be  to  destroy  us  as  a 
people.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  as  admit¬ 
ting  even  by  implication  that  the  existing  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  races  in  the  slaveholding 
states  is  an  evil — far  otherwise;  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
good,  as  it  has  thus  far  proved  itself  to  be  to 
both,  and  will  continue  to  prove  so  if  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fell  spirit  of  abolition.  I  appeal  to 
facts.  Never  before  has  the  black  race  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  day,  attained  a  condition  so  civilized 
and  so  improved,  not  only  physically,  but  mor¬ 
ally  and  intellectually.  It  came  among  us  in  a 
low,  degraded,  and  savage  condition,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  it  has  grown  up 
under  the  fostering  care  of  our  institutions,  re¬ 
viled  as  they  have  been,  to  its  present  compara¬ 
tively  civilized  condition.  This,  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  numbers,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the 
general  happiness  of  the  race  in  spite  of  all  the 
exaggerated  tales  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  white  or  European  race 
has  not  degenerated.  It  has  kept  pace  with  its 


brethren  in  other  sections  of  the  Union  where 
slavery  does  not  exist.  It  is  odious  to  make 
comparison;  but  I  appeal  to  all  sides  whether 
the  South  is  not  equal  in  virtue,  intelligence, 
patriotism,  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  all 
the  high  qualities  which  adorn  our  nature.  I  ask 
whether  we  have  not  contributed  our  full  share 
of  talents  and  political  wisdom  in  forming  and 
sustaining  this  political  fabric;  and  whether  we 
have  not  constantly  inclined  most  strongly  to 
the  side  of  liberty,  and  been  the  first  to  see  and 
first  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  power.  In 
one  thing  only  are  we  inferior — the  arts  of  gain; 
we  acknowledge  that  we  are  less  wealthy  than 
the  northern  section  of  this  Union,  but  I  trace 
this  mainly  to  the  fiscal  action  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  extracted  much  from,  and 
spent  little  among  us.  Had  it  been  the  reverse, 
if  the  exaction  had  been  from  the  other  section, 
and  the  expenditure  with  us,  this  point  of  supe¬ 
riority  would  not  be  against  us  now  as  it  was 
not  at  the  formation  of  this  government. 

But  I  take  higher  ground.  I  hold  that  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization,  where  two  races  of 
different  origin,  and  distinguished  by  color,  and 
other  physical  differences,  as  well  as  intellectu¬ 
al,  are  brought  together,  the  relation  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  slaveholding  states  between  the  two, 
is,  instead  of  an  evil,  a  good — a  positive  good.  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak  freely  upon 
the  subject  where  the  honor  and  interests  of 
those  I  represent  are  involved.  I  hold  then,  that 
there  never  has  yet  existed  a  wealthy  and  civil¬ 
ized  society  in  which  one  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  live  on  the 
labor  of  the  other.  Broad  and  general  as  is  this 
assertion,  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  history.  This 
is  not  the  proper  occasion,  but  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  various  de¬ 
vices  by  which  the  wealth  of  all  civilized  com¬ 
munities  has  been  so  unequally  divided,  and  to 
show  by  what  means  so  small  a  share  has  been 
allotted  to  those  by  whose  labor  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  so  large  a  share  given  to  the  non- 
producing  class.  The  devices  are  almost 
innumerable,  from  the  brute  force  and  gross  su¬ 
perstition  of  ancient  times,  to  the  subtle  and 
artful  fiscal  contrivances  of  modem.  I  might 
well  challenge  a  comparison  between  them  and 
the  more  direct,  simple,  and  patriarchal  mode 
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by  which  the  labor  of  the  African  race  is  among 
us  commanded  by  the  European.  I  may  say 
with  truth,  that  in  few  countries  so  much  is  left 
to  the  share  of  the  laborer,  and  so  little  exacted 
from  him,  or  where  there  is  more  kind  attention 
to  him  in  sickness  or  infirmities  of  age.  Com¬ 
pare  his  condition  with  the  tenants  of  the  poor- 
houses  in  the  most  civilized  portions  of 
Europe — look  at  the  sick,  and  the  old  and 
infirm  slave,  on  one  hand,  in  the  midst  of  his 
family  and  friends,  under  the  kind  superintend¬ 
ing  care  of  his  master  and  mistress,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  forlorn  and  wretched  condition 
of  the  pauper  in  the  poorhouse.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  question;  I  turn  to 
the  political;  and  here  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the 
South,  against  which  these  blind  fanatics  are 
waging  war,  forms  the  most  solid  and  durable 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  free  and  stable  po¬ 
litical  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact.  There  is  and  always  has  been  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  wealth  and  civilization,  a  con¬ 
flict  between  labor  and  capital.  The  condition 
of  society  in  the  South  exempts  us  from  the 
disorders  and  dangers  resulting  from  this  con¬ 
flict;  and  which  explains  why  it  is  that  the  po¬ 
litical  condition  of  the  slaveholding  states  has 
been  so  much  more  stable  and  quiet  than  those 
of  the  North.  The  advantages  of  the  former  in 
this  respect  will  become  more  and  more  mani¬ 
fest  if  left  undisturbed  by  interference  from 
without,  as  the  country  advances  in  wealth  and 
numbers.  We  have  in  fact  but  just  entered  that 
condition  of  society  where  the  strength  and  du¬ 
rability  of  our  political  institutions  are  to  be 
tested;  and  I  venture  nothing  in  predicting  that 
the  experience  of  the  next  generation  will  fully 
test  how  vastly  more  favorable  our  condition  of 
society  is  to  that  of  other  sections  for  free  and 
stable  institutions,  provided  we  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  interference  of  others,  or  shall 
have  sufficient  intelligence  and  spirit  to  resist 
promptly  and  successfully  such  interference.  It 
rests  with  ourselves  to  meet  and  repel  them.  I 
look  not  for  aid  to  this  government,  or  to  the 
other  states;  not  but  there  are  kind  feelings  to¬ 
wards  us  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 


nonslaveholding  states;  but  as  kind  as  their 
feelings  may  be,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no 
political  party  in  those  states  will  risk  their  as¬ 
cendency  for  our  safety.  If  we  do  not  defend 
ourselves  none  will  defend  us;  if  we  yield  we 
will  be  more  and  more  pressed  as  we  recede; 
and  if  we  submit  we  will  be  trampled  under 
foot.  Be  assured  that  emancipation  itself  would 
not  satisfy  these  fanatics — that  gained,  the  next 
step  would  be  to  raise  the  Negroes  to  a  social 
and  political  equality  with  the  whites;  and  that 
being  effected,  we  would  soon  find  the  present 
condition  of  the  two  races  reversed.  They  and 
their  northern  allies  would  be  the  masters,  and 
we  the  slaves;  the  condition  of  the  white  race  in 
the  British  West  India  islands,  bad  as  it  is, 
would  be  happiness  to  ours;  there  the  mother 
country  is  interested  in  sustaining  the  suprema¬ 
cy  of  the  European  race.  It  is  true  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  former  master  is  destroyed,  but 
the  African  will  there,  still  be  a  slave,  not  to  in¬ 
dividuals  but  to  the  community — forced  to 
labor,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  overseer,  but 
by  the  bayonet  of  the  soldiery  and  the  rod  of 
the  civil  magistrate. 

Surrounded  as  the  slaveholding  states  are 
with  such  imminent  perils,  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  our  means  of  defence  are  ample,  if  we  shall 
prove  to  have  the  intelligence  and  spirit  to  see 
and  apply  them  before  it  is  too  late.  All  we 
want  is  concert,  to  lay  aside  all  party  differ¬ 
ences,  and  unite  with  zeal  and  energy  in  repel¬ 
ling  approaching  dangers.  Let  there  be  concert 
of  action,  and  we  shall  find  ample  means  of  se¬ 
curity  without  resorting  to  secession  or  dis¬ 
union.  I  speak  with  full  knowledge  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  subject,  and  for  one 
see  my  way  clearly.  One  thing  alarms  me — the 
eager  pursuit  of  gain  which  overspreads  the 
land,  and  which  absorbs  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart.  Of  all  pas¬ 
sions  avarice  is  the  most  blind  and  compromis¬ 
ing — the  last  to  see  and  the  first  to  yield  to 
danger.  I  dare  not  hope  that  anything  I  can  say 
will  arouse  the  South  to  a  due  sense  of  danger; 
I  fear  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  voice  to 
awaken  it  in  time  from  the  fatal  security  into 
which  it  has  fallen. 
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Henry  Clay 

Valedictory  to  the  Senate 

March  31,  1842 

When  President  Andrew  Jackson's  Senate  partisans  in  1837  overturned  the  body's  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  president,  Henry  Clay  had  concluded  that  "the  Senate  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
any  decent  man."  1  He  changed  his  attitude,  however,  following  the  election  of  1840, 
when  the  Whigs  captured  the  White  House  and  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  first 
time.  Clay  then  assumed  heightened  influence  as  the  Senate's  preeminent  legislative 
leader. 

When  Congress  convened  on  May  31,  1841,  Clay  sought  to  capitalize  on  the  Whig 
ascendancy  by  introducing  a  legislative  package — consisting  of  banking,  tariff,  and  public 
lands  measures — that  embodied  his  party's  alternatives  to  policies  of  the  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  administrations.  His  grand  scheme  quickly  dissolved,  however,  in  clashes 
with  President  John  Tyler,  a  nominal  Whig  who  detested  Clay.  Frustrated  at  Tyler's  re¬ 
fusal  to  approve  bank  recharter  and  tariff  reduction.  Clay  resigned  from  the  Senate  on 
March  31,  1842,  to  prepare  for  another  presidential  try  in  1844.  At  one-thirty  that  after¬ 
noon,  sixty-three  years  old  and  in  poor  health.  Clay  began  his  "Farewell  Address"  in  a 
Senate  chamber  jammed  to  capacity. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  Virginia-born  Clay  declared  his  gratitude  for  the  fostering 
love  of  his  adopted  state  of  Kentucky  and  expressed  fond  memories  of  his  Senate  serv¬ 
ice,  dating  back  to  his  first  brief  tenure  in  1806.  He  dismissed  the  charges  of  those  who 
labeled  him  a  "dictator,"  explaining  that  they  misinterpreted  his  warm  nature,  his  ardent 
temper,  and  his  enthusiastic  "disposition  in  the  public  service."  If  he  had  used  "language 
offensive  and  susceptible  of  ungracious  interpretation  towards  [his]  brother  Senators,"  he 
was  indeed  sorry. 

One  modem-era  Clay  biographer  assessed  his  valedictory  address  as  "one  of  the  most 
dramatic  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Senate."  2  Contemporary  observers  noted  that 
nearly  everyone  in  the  chamber  wept  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ninety-minute  oration. 
John  Crittenden,  Clay's  Senate  successor,  wrote  that  Clay's  leaving  the  Senate  "was 
something  like  the  soul's  quitting  the  body."  In  an  assessment  that  would  prove  to  be 
monumentally  incorrect,  former  President  Jackson  concluded  "The  old  coon  is  really  and 
substantially  dead,  skinned  and  buried.  Clay's  political  career  is  closed  forever."  3 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  163-71. 
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"This  noble  theatre  of  my  public  service" 

And  now  [continued  Mr.  CLAY],  allow  me  to 
announce,  formally  and  officially,  my  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  present  the  last  motion  which  I  shall  ever 
make  within  this  body;  but,  before  making  that 
motion,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  availing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions.  At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  body, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1806,  I  regarded 
it,  and  still  regard  it,  as  a  body  which  may  be 
compared,  without  disadvantage,  to  any  of  a 
similar  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient  or 
modem  times;  whether  we  look  at  it  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  the  mode  of 
its  constitution;  and  I  will  also  add,  whether  it 
be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  abili¬ 
ty  which  I  shall  leave  behind  me  when  I  retire 
from  this  chamber.  In  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
similar  political  institutions,  of  other  countries, 
of  France  and  England  for  example,  [he  was 
sure]  the  comparison  might  be  made  without 
disadvantage  to  the  American  Senate.  In  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  these  bodies:  in  England, 
with  only  the  exception  of  the  peers  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with  no  ex¬ 
ception,  the  component  parts,  the  members  of 
these  bodies,  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  no 
delegated  authority,  but  derive  their  powers 
from  the  crown,  either  by  ancient  creation  of 
nobility  transmitted  by  force  of  hereditary  de¬ 
scent,  or  by  new  patents  as  occasion  required 
an  increase  of  their  numbers.  But  here,  Mr. 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  376-77. 


President,  we  have  the  proud  title  of  being  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  states  or  common¬ 
wealths.  If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  France  and  England,  and  the  powers 
of  this  Senate,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  are 
far  greater  than  the  former.  In  both  those  coun¬ 
tries  they  have  the  legislative  power,  in  both 
the  judicial  with  some  modifications,  and  in 
both  perhaps  a  more  extensive  judicial  power 
than  is  possessed  by  this  Senate;  but  then  the 
vast  and  undefined  and  undefinable  power,  the 
treatymaking  power,  or  at  least  a  participation 
in  the  conclusions  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  is  possessed  by  this  Senate,  and  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  neither  of  the  others.  Another  power, 
too,  and  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  that  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  patronage  of  a  great  nation,  which 
is  shared  by  this  Senate  with  the  executive 
magistrate.  In  both  these  respects  we  stand 
upon  ground  different  from  that  occupied  by 
the  houses  of  peers  of  England  and  of  France. 
And  I  repeat  that  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
which  ordinarily  prevails  in  this  body,  and  with 
respect  to  the  ability  of  its  members  during  the 
long  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  numbers,  the  comparison  would 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Sir,  I  have  long — full  of  attraction  as  public 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is — a 
service  which  might  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — I  have  nevertheless  long 
desired  to  seek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family — in  private 
life — in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  November, 
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1840,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  political  strug¬ 
gle  which  characterized  that  year.  But  I  learned 
very  soon,  what  my  own  reflections  indeed 
prompted  me  to  suppose  would  take  place,  that 
there  would  be  an  extra  session;  and  being  de¬ 
sirous,  prior  to  my  retirement,  to  cooperate 
with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  restoring,  by 
the  adoption  of  measures  best  calculated  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of  prosperity 
to  the  country,  which  had  been,  for  a  time,  de¬ 
stroyed,  I  determined  upon  attending  the  extra 
session,  which  was  called,  as  was  well  known, 
by  the  lamented  Harrison.2  His  death,  and  the 
succession  which  took  place  in  consequence  of 
it,  produced  a  new  aspect  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Had  he  lived,  I  do  not  entertain  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  doubt  that  those  measures  which,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  accomplished  at  that  session, 
would  have  been  consummated  by  a  candid  co¬ 
operation  between  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  and  Congress;  and,  sir,  allow  me  to 
say,  (and  it  is  only  with  respect  to  the  extra 
session)  that  I  believe  if  there  be  any  one  free 
from  party  feelings,  and  free  from  bias  and 
from  prejudice,  who  will  look  at  its  transactions 
in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  but  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  I  think,  the 
country  generally  will  come,  that  if  there  be 
anything  to  complain  of  in  connection  with  that 
session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done  and  con¬ 
cluded,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  unfinished 
and  unaccomplished.  After  the  termination  of 
that  session,  had  Harrison  lived,  and  had  the 
measures  which  it  appeared  to  me  it  was  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  accomplished,  been  carried,  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  retired;  but  I  reconsidered 
that  determination,  with  the  vain  hope  that,  at 
the  regular  session  of  Congress,  what  had  been 
unaccomplished  at  the  extra  session,  might  then 
be  effected,  either  upon  the  terms  proposed  or 
in  some  manner  which  would  be  equivalent. 
But  events  were  announced  after  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion — events  resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure 
to  accomplish  certain  objects  at  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion — events  which  seemed  to  throw  upon  our 
friends  everywhere  present  defeat — this  hope, 


2  William  Henry  Harrison  (1773-1841)  was  president  of  the 
United  States  from  March  4,  1841,  until  his  death  on  April  4  of  that 
year.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  vice  president,  John  Tyler. 


and  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  induced  me 
to  attend  the  regular  session,  and  whether  in 
adversity  or  in  prosperity,  to  share  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  my  friends.  But  I  came  here  with  the 
purpose,  which  I  am  now  about  to  effectuate, 
of  retiring  as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire 
with  propriety  and  decency,  from  the  public 
councils. 

From  the  year  1806,  the  period  of  my  enter¬ 
ing  upon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  public  serv¬ 
ice,  with  but  short  intervals,  down  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service 
of  my  country.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of 
those  services  which  I  may  have  rendered 
during  my  long  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak.  History,  if  she  deigns  to 
notice  me,  and  posterity — if  a  recollection  of 
any  humble  service  which  I  may  have  rendered 
shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity — will  be  the 
best,  truest,  and  most  impartial  judges;  and  to 
them  I  defer  for  a  decision  upon  their  value. 

But,  upon  one  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak.  As  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct, 
they  are  subjects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow 
citizens;  but  my  private  motives  of  action — that 
which  prompted  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 
may  have  done,  upon  great  measures  during 
their  progress  in  the  national  councils,  can  be 
known  only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human 
heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  par¬ 
doned  for  repeating  again  a  declaration  which  I 
made  thirty  years  ago;  that  whatever  error  I 
may  have  committed — and  doubtless  I  have 
committed  many  during  my  public  service — I 
may  appeal  to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  I  now  make, 
with  pride  and  confidence,  that  I  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  no  personal  motives — that  I  have 
sought  no  personal  aggrandizement — no  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas¬ 
ures  on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act — that  I 
have  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 
heart,  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Yet,  sir,  during 
this  long  period,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fate  of 
other  public  men,  in  this  and  other  countries.  I 
have  been  often,  Mr.  President,  the  object  of 
bitter  and  unmeasured  detraction  and  calumny. 
I  have  borne  it,  I  will  not  say  always  with  com¬ 
posure,  but  I  have  borne  it  without  creating  any 
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disturbance.  I  have  borne  it,  waiting  in  unsha¬ 
ken  and  undoubting  confidence,  that  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  truth  and  justice  would  ultimately 
prevail;  and  that  time  would  settle  all  things  as 
they  ought  to  be  settled.  I  have  borne  them 
under  the  conviction,  of  which  no  injustice,  no 
wrong,  no  injury  could  deprive  me,  that  I  did 
not  deserve  them,  and  that  He  to  whom  we  are 
all  to  be  finally  and  ultimately  responsible, 
would  acquit  me,  whatever  injustice  I  might  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow  men. 

But  I  have  not  been  unsustained  during  this 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  where  on 
this  widespread  continent  have  I  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  possessing  warm-hearted,  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  devoted  friends — friends  who  knew 
me,  and  appreciated  justly  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  take  leave  to  present  them,  as  being 
all  the  offering  that  I  can  make  for  their  long 
continued,  persevering  and  devoted  friendship. 
But,  sir,  if  I  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  utterance 
to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friends,  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  this  continent,  what  shall  I 
say — what  can  I  say — at  all  commensurate  with 
my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  state 
whose  humble  servitor  I  am?  I  migrated  to  the 
state  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  his  majority — who  had  never  recognised 
a  father's  smile — poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperfect  and  inad¬ 
equate  education,  limited  to  the  means  applica¬ 
ble  to  such  a  boy;  but  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  I  was  caressed 
with  parental  fondness — patronized  with  boun¬ 
tiful  munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  unsolicited,  have 
been  freely  showered  upon  me;  and  when  I 
stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  darkest  moments  of 
human  existence — abandoned  by  the  world,  ca¬ 
lumniated  by  a  large  portion  of  my  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  she  threw  around  me  her  impenetrable 
shield,  and  bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  malignity  and  calumny,  by  which  I  was 
assailed.  Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
that  I  am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly 
limits;  and  that  I  shall  finally  deposit  (and  it 


will  not  be  long  before  that  day  arrives)  my  last 
remains  under  her  generous  soil,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons  who 
have  preceded  me. 

"Dictator" 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet,  (I  do  not 
know  whether  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
degradation)  has  been  applied  to  me;  and  I  have 
been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  dictator!  Dic¬ 
tator!  The  idea  of  dictatorship  is  drawn  from 
Roman  institutions;  and  there,  when  it  was  cre¬ 
ated,  the  person  who  was  invested  with  this 
tremendous  authority,  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He  exer¬ 
cised  unlimited  control  over  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
had  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  of  raising 
revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  If  I  have  been  a 
dictator,  what  have  been  the  powers  with 
which  I  have  been  clothed?  Have  I  possessed  an 
army,  a  navy,  revenue?  Have  I  had  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  patronage  of  the  government?  Have 
I,  in  short,  possessed  any  power  whatever?  Sir, 
if  I  have  been  a  dictator,  I  think  those  who 
apply  the  epithet  to  me  must  at  least  admit  two 
things:  In  the  first  place,  that  my  dictatorship 
has  been  distinguished  by  no  cruel  executions, 
stained  by  no  deeds  of  blood,  soiled  by  no  act 
of  dishonor.  And  they  must  no  less  acknowl¬ 
edge,  in  the  second  place,  (though  I  do  not 
know  when  its  commencement  bears  date,  but  I 
suppose,  however,  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
averred,  from  the  commencement  of  the  extra 
session)  that  if  I  have  been  invested  with,  or 
have  usurped  the  dictatorship,  I  have  at  least 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  power  within  a 
shorter  period  than  was  assigned  by  the  Roman 
laws  for  its  continuance. 

Mr.  President,  if  to  have  sought,  at  the  extra 
session  and  at  this,  by  cooperation  with  my 
friends,  to  carry  out  those  great  measures  which 
the  majority  of  1840  desired  to  see  adopted  and 
executed — if  to  have  desired  to  see  the  currency 
and  exchanges  of  this  country  once  more  regu¬ 
lated — if  to  have  desired  to  replenish  the  empty 
coffers  of  the  treasury,  by  an  imposition  of 
suitable  duties — if  to  have  desired  to  extend 
relief  to  the  unfortunate  bankrupts  of  the  coun- 
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try,  ruined,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  operation 
of  the  previous  policy  of  the  government — if  to 
have  desired,  by  cooperation  with  my  friends, 
to  limit  and  restrain  and  regulate  the  executive 
action,  because  it  had  become  dangerous  to¬ 
wards  the  other  departments  of  the  government 
in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  1840 — if  to  have  desired  to  preserve  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  country  untarnished  by 
adequate  and  suitable  provisions  for  revenue, 
sufficient  for  fulfilling  all  the  public  engage¬ 
ments — if  the  faithful  purpose  of  executing  all 
these  measures — if  an  ardent  desire  to  carry  out 
and  redeem  every  pledge  which  was  fairly 
made  by  my  friends  when  struggling  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  power — if  I  say  these  efforts  and 
this  cooperation  constitute  my  dictatorship, 
then  I  suppose  I  must  bear  the  odium  or  the 
honor  of  the  epithet  whichever  it  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  is  warm,  my 
temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the  public 
service  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.  But 
those  who  suppose  they  may  have  seen  any 
proof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct,  have  only 
mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at  least  supposed 
to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  fulfilling  the  wishes 
and  expectations  by  which  I  hold  this  seat;  they 
have  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  arduous 
services  in  the  public  councils,  and  especially 
during  the  last  eleven  years,  in  the  Senate,  the 
same  ardor  of  temperament  has  characterized 
my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  my 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  to 
use  language  offensive  and  susceptible  of 
ungracious  interpretation  towards  my  brother 
senators. 

If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  resulting  from  any  circumstance  of 
this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now  make 
the  amplest  apology.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion  and  without  reserve,  that  I  leave  the  Senate 
chamber  without  carrying  with  me  to  my  re¬ 
tirement  a  single  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  to¬ 
wards  the  Senate  itself  or  any  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  I  go  from  it  under  the  hope  that  we  shall 


mutually  consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  what¬ 
ever  of  personal  animosities  or  jealousies  may 
have  arisen  between  us  during  the  repeated  col¬ 
lisions  of  mind  with  mind. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  submit  the  motion 
which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  to  present  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  my  friend  and  successor,  who  is  present 
to  take  my  place.  If,  Mr.  President,  any  void 
could  be  created  by  my  withdrawal  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  filled  to 
overflowing  by  my  worthy  successor,3  whose 
urbanity,  gallant  bearing,  steady  adherence  to 
principle,  rare  and  uncommon  powers  of 
debate,  are  well  known  already  in  advance  to 
the  whole  Senate.  I  move  that  the  credentials  be 
received,  and  at  the  proper  moment  that  the 
oath  required  be  administered.  And  now,  in  re¬ 
tiring  as  I  am  about  to  do  from  the  Senate,  I 
beg  leave  to  deposit  with  it  my  fervent  wishes, 
that  all  the  great  and  patriotic  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  may  be  accomplished — that 
the  destiny  designed  for  it  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  may  be  fulfilled — that  the  de¬ 
liberations  now  and  hereafter,  in  which  it  may 
engage  for  the  good  of  our  common  country, 
may  eventuate  in  the  restoration  of  its  prosperi¬ 
ty,  and  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
her  honor  abroad,  and  her  best  interests  at 
home.  I  retire  from  you,  Mr.  President,  I  know, 
at  a  period  of  infinite  distress  and  embarrass¬ 
ment.  I  wish  I  could  have  taken  leave  of  the 
public  councils  under  more  favorable  auspices: 
but  without  meaning  to  say  at  this  time,  upon 
whom  reproaches  should  fall  on  account  of  that 
unfortunate  condition,  I  think  I  may  appeal  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that  at  least  no 
blame  on  account  of  these  embarrassments  and 
distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my  door.  May  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the 
whole  Senate,  and  every  member  of  it;  and  may 
every  member  of  it  advance  still  more  in  fame, 
and  when  they  shall  retire  to  the  bosoms  of 
their  respective  constituencies,  may  they  all 


3  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  (1786-1863)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1817-1819,  1835-1841,  1842-1848,  and  1855-1861.  He  also 
served  as  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  in  1841  and  again 
from  1850-1853. 
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meet  there  that  most  joyous  and  grateful  of  all  servants."  Mr.  President,  and  Messieurs  Sena- 

human  rewards,  the  exclamation  of  their  coun-  tors,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long,  a  last,  a 

trymen,  "well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  friendly  farewell. 
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Thomas  Corwin 
On  the  Mexican  War 

February  11,  1847 

On  February  11,  1847,  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the  "Three  Million  bill,"  an  appro¬ 
priation  "to  bring  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion," 
Thomas  Corwin  rose  to  deliver  an  address  that  was,  in  one  scholar's  estimation,  "the 
most  highly  praised  and  the  most  frequently  reviled  speech  against  the  Mexican  War."  1 

The  popular  Ohio  Whig  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (1831-1840)  and  as 
governor  of  Ohio  (1840-1842)  before  his  election  to  the  Senate  term  beginning  March  4, 
1845.  "Mr.  Corwin  had  a  power  of  facial  expression  beyond  any  other  person  I  ever 
knew,"  a  friend  recalled.  "He  would  utter  a  sentence,  and  stopping  short,  would  assume 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  would  convulse  the  audience  with  laughter  or  fill  its 
eyes  with  tears."  2  Corwin  was  a  popular  speaker,  possessed  of  an  affable  manner  and  a 
ready  wit,  with  a  decided  preference  for  extemporaneous  "stump  speaking"  over  the 
rigors  of  formal  legislative  discourse.  During  his  years  in  Congress,  he  spoke  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  his  now  better-known  contemporaries.  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
Benton,  but  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  speakers  of  the  day  insured  that,  on  the 
comparatively  few  occasions  when  he  took  the  floor,  his  colleagues,  members  of  the 
press,  and  observers  in  the  galleries  paid  careful  attention.  "This  house,"  he  once  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  "knows  that  I  am  not  given  to 
much  babbling  here  .  .  .  like  Balaam's  ass,  I  never  speak  here  until  I  am  kicked  to  it."  3 

Many  Whigs  opposed  the  expansionist  agenda  that  had  helped  James  K.  Polk  retake 
the  White  House  for  the  Democrats  in  1844,  but,  given  the  national  fascination  with 
"Manifest  Destiny,"  they  were  hard  pressed  to  counter  Polk's  relentless  quest  to  extend 
the  nation's  northwestern  and  southwestern  borders.  On  May  11,  1846,  after  receiving 
word  of  a  Mexican  attack  on  General  Zachary  Taylor's  troops  encamped  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  president  requested  reinforcements  from  Congress.  His  message  contained 
artfully  worded  language  acknowledging  that  a  state  of  war  already  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  Polk's  critics  considered  tantamount  to  a  presidential 
declaration  of  war;  but,  mindful  that  Federalist  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812  had  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  that  party's  demise,  and  reluctant  to  withhold  reinforcements  from 
American  troops  under  fire,  most  Whigs,  including  Corwin,  felt  that  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  approve  the  war  message  and  the  president's  subsequent  funding  requests.  The 
Ohio  senator  refrained  from  public  comment,  but  confided  to  a  correspondent  a  month 
later  that  the  United  States  was  "at  this  moment  perpetuating  an  enormous  wrong  upon 
a  weak  and  a  to  us  unoffending  people,  we  have  robbed  her,  and  now  kill  to  secure  our 
plunder."  4 

Polk's  August  8,  1846,  request  for  a  $2  million  appropriation  to  settle  the  war  belied 
his  earlier  assurances  that  the  United  States  had  not  embarked  on  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
Whigs  were  distressed  to  learn  the  details  of  the  prospective  settlement:  the  United 
States  would  assume  responsibility  for  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Mexico  would  cede  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  controversy  over  the 
"Two  Million  bill"  escalated  after  the  House  approved  an  amendment  barring  slavery 
from  any  territory  acquired  by  the  prospective  settlement,  and  a  filibuster  prevented  the 
Senate  from  considering  Polk's  request  before  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned  on  August  10,  1846. 

Polk  resubmitted  his  request  early  in  the  second  session,  and  on  January  19,  1847, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  of  Arkansas  obliged 
by  reporting  "a  bill  making  further  appropriations  to  bring  the  existing  war  with  Mexico 
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to  a  close."  The  Senate  turned  to  the  "Three  Million  bill"  (so  named  because  it  increased 
the  president's  request  by  $1  million)  on  February  2;  on  February  11,  Corwin  broke  his 
silence. 

One  reporter  noticed  that  "a  tremor  came  over"  Corwin  as  he  began  his  remarks.5  The 
Ohio  senator  found  himself  in  a  "painfully  embarrassing"  position,  having  finally  come 
to  a  parting  of  the  ways  "on  one  or  two  important  questions  from  a  majority  of  my 
friends  .  .  .  who  compose  here  that  Whig  party."  Observers  who  crowded  the  galleries 
and  the  Senate  floor  heard  a  biting  critique  of  "my  master,  the  commander  in  chief,"  as 
Corwin  caustically  referred  to  President  Polk.  How  could  a  "peaceful"  people,  he  asked, 
"have  been  forced  to  .  .  .  plunge  into  the  misery,  the  vice,  and  crime  which  have  ever 
been  .  .  .  the  attendant  scourges  of  war?  ...  it  was  by  the  act  and  will  of  the  president 
alone,  and  not  by  the  act  or  will  of  Congress,  the  war-making  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment."  Exhorting  his  fellow  senators  to  consider  "the  mingled  emotions  .  .  .  which  raged 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  Mexican  people"  at  the  loss  of  Texas,  Corwin  summoned  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  legal  and  moral  arguments  to  justify  his  opposition  to  the  war.  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  had  invaded  Mexican  soil,  he  insisted;  he  could  no  longer  vote  "men  and 
money  to  prosecute  further  a  war  commenced,  as  it  now  appears,  in  aggression."  Saving 
his  most  passionate  argument  for  the  conclusion  of  his  two-and-one-half-hour  address, 
Corwin  warned  that  Polk's  foreign  policy  posed  a  grave  threat  to  the  Union.  With  the 
"acquisition  of  a  single  acre  of  Mexican  land,"  he  cautioned,  "the  North  and  the  South 
are  brought  into  a  collision  on  a  point  where  neither  will  yield." 

As  Henry  Wilson,  a  Massachusetts  legislator  and  future  U.S.  senator  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  observed,6  Corwin's  remarks  "touched  the  popular  heart."  They  made  him  the 
hero  of  "free-soil"  and  "conscience"  Whigs  who  mistook  his  warning  of  impending  sec¬ 
tional  strife  for  an  abolitionist  manifesto.  Antislavery  Whigs  touted  him  as  a  prospective 
1848  presidential  candidate,  but  withdrew  their  support  after  Corwin  refused  to  adopt  an 
abolitionist  stance  that  he  feared  would  shatter  Whig  unity.  He  remained  in  the  Senate 
until  1850,  resigning  to  become  Millard  Fillmore's  secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  a  brief 
return  to  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  (1859-1861),  Corwin  became  ambassador 
to  Mexico  in  1861,  a  position  he  held  until  the  year  before  his  death  in  1865. 

Corwin  was  widely  acclaimed  as  an  orator  and  as  one  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  his  day, 
but  relatively  few  modem  scholars  have  analyzed  his  role  among  the  critics  of  the  Polk 
administration,  and  no  recent  biographer  has  attempted  a  fresh  study  to  replace  the  la¬ 
bored  and  laudatory  nineteenth-century  accounts  that  memorialize  his  career.  One  of  his 
most  prominent  twentieth-century  advocates  was  Republican  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin,  who  stated,  when  defending  his  own  right  to  speak  out  against 
America's  involvement  in  a  later  war,  that  Corwin's  Mexican  War  address  was  "one  of 
the  great  contributions  to  the  discussion"  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  in  wartime 
(See  Speech  No.  26). 
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Thomas  Corwin 
ON  THE  MEXICAN  WAR  1 
February  11,  1847 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President:  I  am  not  now  about  to  per¬ 
form  the  useless  task  of  surveying  the  whole 
field  of  debate  occupied  in  this  discussion.  It 
has  been  carefully  reaped  and  by  vigilant  and 
strong  hands;  and  yet,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
part  of  that  field  which  promises  to  reward  a 
careful  gleaner  with  a  valuable  sheaf  or  two 
which  deserve  to  be  bound  up  before  the  whole 
harvest  is  gathered.  And  still  this  so  tempting 
prospect  could  not  have  allured  me  into  this 
debate  had  that  motive  not  been  strengthened 
by  another  somewhat  personal  to  myself,  and 
still  more  interesting  to  those  I  represent.  Anx¬ 
ious  as  I  know  all  are  to  act  rather  than  debate, 
I  am  compelled  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  do  this 
chiefly  that  I  may  discharge  the  humble  duty  of 
giving  to  the  Senate,  and  through  this  medium 
to  my  constituents,  the  motives  and  reasons 
which  have  impelled  me  to  occupy  a  position, 
always  undesirable,  but  in  times  like  the 
present  painfully  embarrassing. 

I  have  been  compelled  from  convictions  of 
duty,  which  I  could  not  disregard,  to  differ  not 
merely  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber,  with  whom  I  seldom  agree,  but  also 
to  separate  on  one  or  two  important  questions 
from  a  majority  of  my  friends  on  this  side, 
those  who  compose  here  that  Whig  party  of 
which  I  suppose  I  may  yet  call  myself  a 
member. 

"It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  we  have  assumed" 

Diversity  of  opinion  on  most  subjects  affect¬ 
ing  human  affairs  is  to  be  expected.  Unassisted 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  237-46. 


mind  in  its  best  estate  has  not  yet  attained  to 
uniformity,  much  less  to  absolute  certainty,  in 
matters  belonging  to  the  dominion  of  specula¬ 
tive  reason.  This  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically 
true  where  we  endeavor  to  deduce  from  the 
present  results  the  accomplishment  of  which 
reach  far  into  the  future  and  will  only  clearly 
develop  themselves  in  the  progress  of  time. 
From  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind  this 
is  a  law  of  intellect  quite  as  strong  as  necessity. 
And  yet,  after  every  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  radical  difference  in  intellectual  structure, 
culture,  habits  of  thought,  and  the  application 
of  thought  to  things,  the  singularly  opposite 
avowals  made  by  the  two  senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chamber — I  mean  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  CALHOUN]  2  and  the 
senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CASS]  3 — must 
have  struck  all  who  heard  them  as  a  curious 
and  mournful  example  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  The  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CASS],  in  contemplating  the  present  aspects 
and  probable  future  course  of  our  public  affairs, 
declared  that  he  saw  nothing  to  alarm  the  fears 
or  depress  the  hopes  of  the  patriot.  To  his 
serene,  and  as  I  fear  too  apathetic,  mind  all  is 
calm;  the  sentinel  might  sleep  securely  on  his 
watchtower.  The  ship  of  state  seems  to  him  to 
expand  her  sails  under  a  clear  sky  and  move  on 
with  prosperous  gales  upon  a  smooth  sea.  He 
admonishes  all  not  to  anticipate  evil  to  come, 
but  to  fold  their  hands  and  close  their  eyes  in 


2  Democrat  John  C.  Calhoun,  having  failed  to  secure  a  separate 
vote  "on  the  propriety  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war,"  did  not  vote 
when  the  Senate  passed  the  war  bill  on  May  12,  1846.  On  February 
8,  1847,  he  broke  with  the  administration,  voting  with  Whigs 
against  the  Ten  Regiment  bill. 

3  Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845-1857.  He  was 
an  "aggressive  expansionist." 
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quietude,  ever  mindful  of  the  consolatory  text, 
"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

But  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
CALHOUN],  summoning  from  the  depths  of 
his  thoughtful  and  powerful  mind  all  its  ener¬ 
gies,  and  looking  abroad  on  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic,  is  pained  with  fearful  ap¬ 
prehension,  doubt,  distrust,  and  dismay.  To  his 
vision,  made  strong  by  a  long  life  of  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  made  keen  by  a  comprehensive  view 
of  past  history,  the  sky  seems  overcast  with  im¬ 
pending  storms  and  the  dark  future  is  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  gloom.  When  two  such  minds 
thus  differ  those  less  familiar  with  great  sub¬ 
jects  affecting  the  happiness  of  nations  may 
well  pause  before  they  rush  to  a  conclusion  on 
this,  a  subject  which  in  all  its  bearings,  immedi¬ 
ate  and  remote,  affects  certainly  the  present 
prosperity  and  probably  the  liberty  of  two  re¬ 
publics,  embracing  together  nearly  thirty 
million  people.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fearful  re¬ 
sponsibility  we  have  assumed;  engaged  in  fla¬ 
grant,  desolating  war  with  a  neighboring  repub¬ 
lic,  to  us  thirty  millions  of  God's  creatures  look 
up  for  that  moderated  wisdom  which,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  may  stay  the  march  of  misery  and  restore 
to  them,  if  it  may  be  so,  mutual  feelings  of 
good  will  with  all  the  best  blessings  of  peace. 

"Each  chapter  we  write  in  Mexican  blood" 

I  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  cher¬ 
ish  those  placid  convictions  of  security  which 
have  settled  upon  the  mind  of  the  senator  from 
Michigan.  So  far  from  this,  I  have  been,  in 
common  with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
repressed  with  melancholy  forebodings  of  evils 
to  come,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  conviction 
that  each  step  we  take  in  this  unjust  war  may 
be  the  last  in  our  career,  that  each  chapter  we 
write  in  Mexican  blood  may  close  the  volume 
of  our  history  as  a  free  people.  Sir,  I  am  the  less 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  siren  song  the  senator 
from  Michigan  sings  to  his  own  soul  because  I 
have  heard  its  notes  before.  I  know  the  country 
is  at  this  moment  suffering  from  the  fatal 
apathy  into  which  it  was  lulled  a  few  years  ago. 
Everyone  must  recall  to  his  mind  with  pleasing 
regret  the  happy  condition  of  the  country  in 
1843  when  the  other  question,  the  prelude  to 
this,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  agitated 


here;  we  remember  how  it  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Union;  we  remember  that  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties, 
agreeing  in  scarcely  any  other  opinion,  were 
agreed  in  that;  they  both  predicted  that  if  Texas 
were  annexed  war  with  Mexico  would  be  the 
probable  result.  We  were  told  then  by  others, 
as  now  by  the  senator  from  Michigan,  that  all 
was  well,  that  all  was  calm,  that  Mexico  would 
not  fight,  or  if  she  would  she  was  too  weak  to 
wage  the  struggle  with  any  effect  upon  us.  The 
sentinel  was  then  told  to  sleep  upon  his  watch- 
tower;  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof"  was  sung  to  us  then  in  notes  as  soft 
and  sweet  as  now.  Mr.  President,  "the  day"  has 
come,  and  with  it  has  come  war,  the  most  dire¬ 
ful  curse  wherewith  it  has  pleased  God  to  af¬ 
flict  a  sinful  world.  Such  have  been  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  lulling  into  apathy  the  public  mind  on 
a  subject  which  agitated  it,  as  well  it  might,  to 
its  profoundest  depths. 

I  repeat,  sir,  the  day  has  come  as  was  then 
predicted,  and  the  evil  predicted  has  come  with 
it.  We  are  here,  sir,  now,  not  as  then,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world;  not  now,  as  then,  with  laws 
that  brought  into  your  treasury  everything  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  wants;  not  now,  as  then,  free  from 
debt  and  the  apprehension  of  debt  and  tax¬ 
ation,  its  necessary  consequence.  But  we  are 
here  with  a  treasury  that  is  beggared;  that  lifts 
up  its  imploring  hands  to  the  monopolists  and 
capitalists  of  the  country;  that  sends  out  its 
notes  and  "promises  to  pay"  into  every  mart 
and  every  market  in  the  world,  begging  for  a 
pittance  from  every  hand  to  help  to  swell  the 
amount  now  necessary  to  extricate  us  from  a 
war,  inevitable,  as  it  now  seems  it  was,  from 
that  very  act  which  was  adopted  under  such 
flattering  promises  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  no  purpose  of  mine  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion;  it  is  no  purpose  of  mine  to  treat  this 
young  and  newly  adopted  sister,  the  state  of 
Texas,  as  an  alien  or  stranger  in  this  family  of 
republics.  I  allude  to  this  only  to  show  how 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  those  favor¬ 
able  anticipations  in  which  gentlemen  indulge 
with  regard  to  consequences  which  may  flow 
from  measures  to  which  they  are  strongly 
wedded  either  by  feeling  or  party  attachment. 
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"Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war" 

Is  there  nothing  else  in  our  history  even  of 
the  past  year  to  justify  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  pregnant  declaration  that  in  the 
whole  period  of  his  public  life,  comprehending 
the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  there  had  never  been  a  time  when  so  much 
danger  was  threatened  to  the  interests,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  liberties  of  the  people?  Sir,  if  any  one 
could  sit  down  free  from  the  excitements  and 
biases  which  belong  to  public  affairs;  could 
such  a  one  betake  himself  to  those  sequestered 
solitudes  where  thoughtful  men  extract  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  from  its  facts,  I  am  quite 
sure  no  song  of  "All's  well"  would  be  heard 
from  his  retired  cell.  No,  sir;  looking  at  the 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  forming 
his  judgment  of  these  by  the  suggestions  which 
history  teaches,  and  which  she  alone  can  teach, 
he  would  record  another  of  those  sad  lessons 
which  though  often  taught  are  I  fear  forever  to 
be  disregarded.  He  would  speak  of  a  Republic, 
boasting  that  its  rights  were  secured  and  the  re¬ 
stricted  powers  of  its  functionaries  bound  up  in 
the  chains  of  a  written  Constitution;  he  would 
record  on  his  page  also  that  such  a  people  in 
the  wantonness  of  strength  or  the  fancied  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  moment  had  tom  that  written  Con¬ 
stitution  to  pieces,  scattered  its  fragments  to  the 
wind,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  one  man.  He  would  find 
written  in  that  Constitution,  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  declare  war;  he  would  find  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  that  old  charter  proofs  clear  and 
strong  that  they  who  framed  it  intended  that 
Congress,  composed  of  two  houses,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  states  and  the  people,  should, 
if  any  were  preeminent,  be  the  controlling 
power.  He  would  find  there  a  president  desig¬ 
nated  whose  general  and  almost  exclusive  duty 
it  is  to  execute  not  to  make  the  law.  Turning 
from  this  to  the  history  of  the  last  ten  months 
he  would  find  that  the  president  alone,  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  Congress,  had  by  a 
bold  usurpation  made  war  on  a  neighboring  re¬ 
public;  and  what  is  quite  as  much  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  that  Congress,  whose  high  powers  were 
thus  set  at  naught  and  defied,  had  with  ready 
and  tame  submission  yielded  to  the  usurper  the 


wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  to  execute  his 
will,  as  if  to  swell  his  iniquitous  triumph  over 
the  very  Constitution  which  he  and  they  alike 
had  sworn  to  support. 

If  anyone  should  inquire  for  the  cause  of  a 
war  in  this  country  where  should  he  resort  for 
an  answer?  Surely  to  the  journals  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  since  Congress  alone  has 
power  to  declare  war;  yet,  although  we  have 
been  engaged  in  war  for  the  last  ten  months,  a 
war  which  has  tasked  all  the  fiscal  resources  of 
the  country  to  carry  it  forward,  you  shall  search 
the  records  and  the  archives  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  vain  for  any  detail  of  its  causes, 
any  resolve  of  Congress  that  war  shall  be 
waged.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  peaceful  and 
peace-loving  people,  happy  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  man,  busy  in  every  laudable 
pursuit  of  life,  have  been  forced  to  turn  sud¬ 
denly  from  these  and  plunge  into  the  misery, 
the  vice,  and  crime  which  have  ever  been  and 
ever  shall  be  the  attendant  scourges  of  war? 
The  answer  can  only  be,  it  was  by  the  act  and 
will  of  the  president  alone,  and  not  by  the  act 
or  will  of  Congress,  the  warmaking  department 
of  the  government. 

Mr.  President,  was  it  not  due  to  ourselves,  to 
the  lofty  character  for  peace  as  well  as  probity 
which  we  profess  to  be  ours,  and  which  till  re¬ 
cently  we  might  justly  claim;  was  it  not  due  to 
the  civilization  of  the  age  that  we,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  states  and  the  people,  should 
have  set  forth  the  causes  which  might  impel  us 
to  invoke  the  fatal  arbitrament  of  war  before 
we  madly  rushed  upon  it?  Even  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  attached  as  he  has  been 
by  party  ties  to  the  president,  and  therefore,  as 
we  may  suppose,  acquainted  with  his  motives 
for  his  war  with  Mexico,  was  compelled  to  say 
the  other  day  in  debate  4  that  up  to  that  hour 
the  causes  of  this  war  were  left  to  conjecture. 
The  reason  of  this  singular  anomaly,  sir,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  president  and  not 
Congress  declared  and  commenced  this  war. 
How  is  this,  Mr.  President?  How  is  it  that  we 
have  so  disappointed  the  intentions  of  our  fa- 


4  Calhoun  articulated  his  position  on  February  9,  1847.  His  state¬ 
ment  appears  in  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  29th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  356-59. 
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thers  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  friends  of  written 
constitutions?  When  the  makers  of  that  Consti¬ 
tution  assigned  to  Congress  alone  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  important  power  to  declare  war,  a 
power  more  intimately  affecting  the  interests, 
immediate  and  remote,  of  the  people  than  any 
which  a  government  is  ever  called  on  to  exert, 
when  they  withheld  this  great  prerogative  from 
the  executive  and  confided  it  to  Congress  alone, 
they  but  consulted  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
work  of  their  hands,  the  gathered  wisdom  of  all 
preceding  times.  Whether  they  looked  to  the 
stern  despotisms  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  world  or 
the  military  yoke  of  imperial  Rome  or  the 
feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the 
more  modem  monarchies  of  Europe,  in  each 
and  all  of  these,  where  the  power  to  wage  war 
was  held  by  one  or  by  a  few,  it  had  been  used 
to  sacrifice  not  to  protect  the  many.  The  caprice 
or  ambition  of  the  tyrant  had  always  been  the 
cause  of  bloody  or  wasting  war,  while  the  sub¬ 
ject  millions  had  been  treated  by  their  remorse¬ 
less  masters  only  as  "tools  in  the  hands  of  him 
who  knew  how  to  use  them."  They  therefore 
declared  that  this  fearful  power  should  be  con¬ 
fided  to  those  who  represent  the  people,  and 
those  who  here  in  the  Senate  represent  the  sov¬ 
ereign  states  of  the  Republic.  After  securing  this 
power  to  Congress  they  thought  it  safe  to  give 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  peace  and  war  to 
the  president.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  by  an 
abuse  of  his  power  as  commander  in  chief  the 
president  has  drawn  to  himself  that  of  declaring 
war  or  commencing  hostilities  with  a  people 
with  whom  we  were  on  terms  of  peace,  which 
is  substantially  the  same. 

The  danger  of  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace 

The  men  of  former  times  took  very  good  care 
that  your  standing  army  should  be  exceedingly 
small,  and  they  who  had  the  most  lively  appre¬ 
hensions  of  investing  in  one  man  the  power  to 
command  the  army  always  inculcated  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  keeping 
that  army  within  limits  just  as  small  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  of  the  country  would  possibly 
admit.  It  has  happened,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  a  little  disturbance  on  your  Indian  fron¬ 
tier  took  place  Congress  was  invoked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  your  military  force.  Gentlemen  came 


here  who  had  seen  partial  service  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States;  they  tell  you  that  the  mili¬ 
tia  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  relied  upon;  that 
it  is  only  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  that  you  are  to  find  men  competent  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  country;  and  from  time 
to  time  when  that  necessity  has  seemed  to  arise, 
forgetting  this  old  doctrine  that  a  large  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  was  always  dangerous  to 
human  liberty,  we  have  increased  that  army 
from  six  thousand  up  to  about  sixteen  thousand 
men.  Mr.  President,  the  other  day  we  gave  ten 
regiments  more,  and  for  not  giving  it  within  the 
quick  time  demanded  by  our  master,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  some  minion — I  know  not 
who,  for  I  have  not  looked  into  this  matter 
until  this  morning — feeding  upon  the  fly-blown 
remnants  that  fall  from  the  executive  shambles 
and  lie  putrifying  there,  has  denounced  us  as 
Mexicans,  and  called  the  American  Republic  to 
take  notice  that  there  was  in  the  Senate  a  body 
of  men  chargeable  with  incivism,  Mexicans  in 
heart,  traitors  to  the  United  States. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  our  master  will  be 
appeased  by  the  facility  with  which  immediate¬ 
ly  after  that  rebuke  of  his  minion  the  Senate 
acted  upon  the  bill  and  gave  him  the  army 
which  he  required.  I  trust  he  will  now  forget 
that  law  which,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States  and  president  of  this 
great  North  American  Republic  for  the  time 
being,  he  promulgated  to  us  in  the  message, 
and  those  commands  which  he  was  pleased  to 
deliver  at  the  opening  of  this  session  to  his 
faithful  and  humble  servitors  in  both  branches 
of  the  American  Congress,  admonishing  us  that 
we  would  be  considered  as  giving  "aid  and 
comfort"  to  his  enemy,  not  ours;  his,  if  one 
word  should  be  said  unfavorable  to  the  motives 
which  have  brought  the  royal  will  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  would  precipitate  this  Republic 
into  a  war  with  Mexico.  I  trust  his  Majesty,  in 
consideration  of  our  faithful  services  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  forces  of  the  Republic  agreeably  to 
the  commands  which  we  have  received  from 
the  throne,  will  be  induced  to  relax  a  little 
when  he  comes  to  execute  that  law  of  treason 
upon  one  at  least  so  humble  as  myself.  I  do  re¬ 
member,  Mr.  President,  you  will  remember,  Mr. 
President,  your  recollection  of  history  will  fur- 
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nish  you  with  a  case  which  will,  I  think,  oper¬ 
ate  in  my  favor  in  a  question  of  that  sort. 
Sometime  in  the  history  of  the  royal  Tudors  in 
England,  when  a  poor  Englishman,  for  differing 
from  his  Majesty,  or  her  Majesty,  on  some  sub¬ 
ject,  it  might  be  religious  faith,  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  and  emboweled, 
out  of  special  grace,  in  a  particular  case  where 
penitence  was  expressed,  the  hangman  was  ad¬ 
monished  to  give  the  culprit  time  to  choke 
before  he  began  to  chop  up  his  limbs  and  take 
out  his  bowels. 

"The  president,  without  asking  the  consent  of 
Congress,  involves  us  in  war" 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  the  Senate  with 
a  discussion  of  those  varieties  of  topics  which 
naturally  enforce  themselves  upon  my  attention 
in  considering  this  subject.  It  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  everybody  how  utterly  impotent  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  now  is  for  any 
purpose  whatever  but  that  of  yielding  to  the 
president  every  demand  which  he  makes  for 
men  and  money,  unless  they  assume  that  only 
position  which  is  left;  that  which  in  the  history 
of  other  countries  in  times  favorable  to  human 
liberty  has  been  so  often  resorted  to  as  a  check 
upon  arbitrary  power,  withholding  money,  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  the  services  of  men  when  de¬ 
manded  for  purposes  which  are  not  deemed  to 
be  proper. 

When  I  review  the  doctrines  of  the  majority 
here  and  consider  their  application  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  war  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  the  world  is  to  consider  our  conduct  as 
a  ridiculous  farce  or  be  lost  in  amazement  at 
such  absurdity  in  a  people  calling  themselves 
free.  The  president,  without  asking  the  consent 
of  Congress,  involves  us  in  war,  and  the  majori¬ 
ty  here,  without  reference  to  the  justice  or  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  war,  call  upon  us  to  grant  men 
and  money  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president, 
who  they  say  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  and  responsible  for  its  result.  If 
we  grant  the  means  thus  demanded  the  presi¬ 
dent  can  carry  forward  this  war  for  any  end  or 
from  any  motive  without  limit  of  time  or  place. 

With  these  doctrines  for  our  guide,  I  will 
thank  any  senator  to  furnish  me  with  any 


means  of  escaping  from  the  prosecution  of  this 
or  any  other  war  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  if 
it  please  the  president  who  shall  be  to  continue 
it  so  long.  Tell  me,  ye  who  contend  that  being 
in  war  duty  demands  of  Congress  for  its  pros¬ 
ecution  all  the  money  and  every  able-bodied 
man  in  America  to  carry  it  on  if  need  be,  who 
also  contend  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  president 
without  the  control  of  Congress  to  march  your 
embodied  hosts  to  Monterey,  to  Yucatan,  to 
Mexico,  to  Panama,  to  China,  and  that  under 
penalty  of  death  to  the  officer  who  disobeys 
him;  tell  me,  I  demand  it  of  you,  tell  me,  tell 
the  American  people,  tell  the  nations  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  what  is  the  difference  between  your 
American  democracy  and  the  most  odious,  most 
hateful  despotism  that  a  merciful  God  has  ever 
allowed  a  nation  to  be  afflicted  with  since  gov¬ 
ernment  on  earth  began?  You  may  call  this  free 
government,  but  it  is  such  freedom  and  no 
other  as  of  old  was  established  at  Babylon,  at 
Susa,  at  Bactriana,  or  Persepolis.  Its  parallel  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  when  thus  falsely  under¬ 
stood  in  any,  even  the  worst,  forms  of  civil 
polity  in  modem  times.  Sir,  it  is  not  so;  such  is 
not  your  Constitution;  it  is  something  else, 
something  other  and  better  than  this. 

I  have  looked  at  this  subject  with  a  painful 
endeavor  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  possible, 
that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  finding  the  country  in  war  to  "fight  it 
out,"  as  we  say  in  the  common  and  popular 
phrase  of  the  times,  to  a  just  and  honorable 
peace.  I  could  very  easily  concede  that  to  be  my 
duty  if  I  found  my  country  engaged  in  a  just 
war,  in  a  war  necessary  even  to  protect  that 
fancied  honor  of  which  you  talk  so  much.  I 
then  should  have  some  apology  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  my  country,  in  the  determination  of 
my  conscience,  and  in  that  appeal  which  you 
and  I  and  all  of  us  must  soon  be  required  to 
make  before  a  tribunal  where  this  vaunted 
honor  of  the  Republic  I  fear  will  gain  me  but 
little  credit  as  a  defense  to  any  act  we  may  per¬ 
form  here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

But  when  I  am  asked  to  say  whether  I  will 
prosecute  a  war  I  cannot  answer  that  question 
yea  or  nay  until  I  have  determined  whether 
that  was  a  necessary  war;  and  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  was  necessary  until  I  know 
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how  it  was  that  my  country  was  involved  in  it. 
And  it  is  to  that  particular  point,  Mr.  President, 
without  reading  documents,  but  referring  to  a 
few  facts  which  I  understand  not  to  be  denied 
on  either  side  of  this  chamber,  that  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  American  Senate,  and 
so  far  as  may  be  that  of  any  of  the  noble  and 
honest  hearted  constituents  whom  I  represent 
here.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  the  responsibility 
which  I  assume  in  undertaking  to  determine 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  done 
great  wrong  to  the  country  whose  honor  and 
whose  interest  he  was  required  to  protect.  I 
know  the  denunciations  which  await  everyone 
who  shall  dare  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
that  high  power,  that  idol  god,  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  made  to  themselves 
and  called  a  president. 

But  it  is  my  very  humility  which  makes  me 
bold.  I  know,  sir,  that  he  who  was  told  in 
former  times  how  to  govern  a  turbulent  people 
was  advised  to  cut  off  the  tallest  heads.  Mine 
will  escape.  Still  holding  a  seat  here,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  finding  it  written  in  the  Constitution 
of  my  country  that  I  had  the  power  to  grant  to 
the  president,  at  his  bidding  or  not  as  I  pleased, 
men  and  money,  I  did  conceive  that  it  became 
my  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  president's 
request  was  a  reasonable  one,  whether  the 
president  wanted  these  men  and  this  money  for 
a  proper  and  laudable  purpose  or  not;  and  with 
these  old-fashioned  ideas,  quite  as  unpopular  I 
fear  with  some  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  as 
we  find  them  to  be  on  the  other,  I  set  myself  to 
this  painful  investigation.  I  found  not  quite 
enough  along  with  me  to  have  saved  the 
uprighteous  city  of  old.  There  were  not  five  of 
us,  but  only  three!  And  when  these  votes  were 
called,  and  I  was  compelled  to  separate  myself 
from  almost  all  around  me,  I  could  have  cried, 
as  did  the  man  of  Uz  in  his  affliction  in  the 
older  time,  "What  time  my  friends  wax  warm 
they  vanish;  when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed 
out  of  their  places!" 

"Does  it  indeed  become  this  great  Republic  to  .  .  . 

MEASURE  ARMS  WITH  .  .  .  MEXICO?" 

I  could  not  leave  the  position  in  which  it  had 
pleased  the  state  of  Ohio  to  place  me,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  again  and  again  to  the  original  and  pri¬ 


mary  and  important  inquiry,  how  is  it  that  my 
country  is  involved  in  this  war?  I  looked  to  the 
president's  account  of  it,  and  he  tells  me  that  it 
was  a  war  for  the  defense  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  I  found  it  written  in  that  mes¬ 
sage,  Mr.  President,  that  this  war  was  not 
sought  nor  forced  upon  Mexico  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  make  no  question 
of  history  or  the  truth  of  history  with  my 
master,  the  commander  in  chief,  upon  that  par¬ 
ticular  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  could 
verify  every  word  that  he  thus  utters.  Sir,  I 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  nei¬ 
ther  sought  nor  forced  Mexico  into  this  war, 
and  yet  I  know  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  command  of  your  standing 
army,  did  seek  that  war,  and  that  he  forced  war 
upon  Mexico.  I  am  not  about  to  afflict  the 
Senate  with  a  detail  of  testimony  on  that  point. 
I  will  simply  state  facts  which  few,  I  trust,  will 
be  found  to  deny.  One  of  the  facts,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  this:  that  in  the  year  of  grace  1836  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  5  was  fought.  Does  any¬ 
body  deny  that?  No  one  here  will  doubt  that 
fact.  The  result  of  that  battle  was  that  a  certain 
district  of  country,  calling  itself  Texas,  declared 
itself  a  free  and  independent  republic.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  pardon  me  for  uttering  a 
thought  or  two  which  strikes  me  just  now 
while  I  see  the  senator  from  Texas,6  the  leader 
of  the  men  who  achieved  that  victory,  before 
me.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  great 
glory,  the  historical  renown  that  is  to  come  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  victories 
which  we  shall  obtain  over  the  arms  and  forces 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  like  all  other  boys  in  my  early  youth, 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  a  book 
called  history,  those  which  spoke  of  bloody 
battles  and  desolating  wars  were  most  likely  to 
attract  my  attention,  and  with  very  limited 
means  of  ascertaining  that  portion  of  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  human  race  it  nevertheless  has  im¬ 
pressed  itself  very  vividly  upon  my  mind  that 


5  The  Mexican  president.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna 
(1794-1876)  signed  a  treaty  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas 
on  May  14,  1836,  after  being  decisively  defeated  at  San  Jacinto  by  a 
combined  force  of  Texan  and  American  volunteers  commanded  by 
Samuel  Houston. 

6  Samuel  Houston  (1793-1863)  served  in  the  Senate,  1846-1859. 
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there  have  been  great  wars,  and,  as  the  old 
maxim  has  it,  "many  brave  men  before  Aga¬ 
memnon." 

Sir,  the  world's  annals  show  very  many  fero¬ 
cious  sieges  and  battles  and  onslaughts  before 
San  Jacinto,  Palo  Alto,  or  Monterey.  Generals  of 
bloody  renown  have  frightened  the  nations 
before  the  revolt  of  Texas  or  our  invasion  of 
Mexico;  and  I  suppose  we  Americans  might 
properly  claim  some  share  in  this  martial  repu¬ 
tation,  since  it  was  won  by  our  own  kindred, 
men  clearly  descended  from  Noah,  the  great 
" propositus "  of  our  family,  with  whom  we  all 
claim  a  very  endearing  relationship.  But  I  con¬ 
fess  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  of  late 
that  men  read  in  the  history  of  man,  who  knew 
that  war  has  been  his  trade  for  six  thousand 
years  (prompted  I  imagine  by  those  "noble  in¬ 
stincts"  spoken  of  by  the  senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan),  who  knew  that  the  first  man  bom  of 
woman  was  a  hero  of  the  first  magnitude,  that 
he  met  his  shepherd  brother  in  deadly  conflict 
and  most  heroically  beat  out  his  brains  with  a 
club;  I  say,  sir,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  when  I 
hear  those  who  knew  all  these  things  well  nev¬ 
ertheless  shouting  peans  of  glory  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  name  for  the  few  deeds  of  death  which  our 
noble  little  Army  in  Mexico  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  achieve. 

But,  sir,  let  me  recur  again  to  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  The  senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
HOUSTON],  now  in  his  seat,  commanded 
there.  His  army  consisted  of  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men.  These  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Texas,  then  numbering  about  ten 
thousand  souls.  With  this  army,  undisciplined, 
badly  armed,  and  indifferently  furnished  in  all 
respects,  the  senator  from  Texas  conquered  a 
Mexican  army  of  about  thirty-five  hundred 
men,  took  their  commander,  Santa  Anna,  then 
president  of  Mexico,  prisoner,  with  the  whole 
of  his  forces.  Texas  declared  her  independence 
and  alone  maintained  it  against  the  power  of 
Mexico  for  seven  years,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  a  state  under  the  shield  of  our  protection. 
It  is  against  this  same  Mexico  that  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  Anglo-Saxon  Americans  send  forth  their 
armies.  The  great  North  American  Republic 
buckles  on  her  armor  and  her  mighty  bosom 


heaves  with  the  "guadia  certaminis"  as  she 
marches  under  her  eagle  banners  to  encounter  a 
foe  who  ten  years  ago  was  whipped  by  an  army 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  undisciplined  militia 
and  bereft  of  a  territory  larger  than  the  empire 
of  France,  which  her  conqueror  held  in  her  de¬ 
spite  for  seven  years  and  then  quietly  trans¬ 
ferred  her  territory  and  power  to  you.  Sir,  if  the 
joint  armies  of  the  United  States  and  Texas  are 
to  acquire  renown  by  vanquishing  Mexico  what 
honors  are  too  great  to  be  denied  to  Texas  for 
her  victory  over  this  Mexico  ten  years  ago?  If 
by  vanquishing  such  a  foe  you  are  to  win 
renown  in  war  what  laurels  should  you  not 
wreathe  around  the  brows  of  those  who  fought 
at  San  Jacinto,  especially  when  history  tells  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  latter  fight;  she 
records  that  just  three  were  killed  in  mortal 
combat,  while  two  died  of  their  wounds  "when 
the  battle  was  done!"  O,  Mr.  President,  does  it 
indeed  become  this  great  Republic  to  cherish 
the  heroic  wish  to  measure  arms  with  the  long- 
since  conquered,  distracted,  anarchic,  and  mis¬ 
erable  Mexico? 

Military  prowess  is  not  the  way  to  win  true  national 

GLORY 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  we  shall  abandon  the 
idea,  the  heathen,  barbarian  notion  that  our 
true  national  glory  is  to  be  won  or  retained  by 
military  prowess  or  skill  in  the  art  of  destroying 
life.  And  while  I  cannot  but  lament  for  the  per¬ 
manent  and  lasting  renown  of  my  country  that 
she  should  command  the  service  of  her  children 
in  what  I  must  consider  wanton,  unprovoked, 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  unjust  war,  I  can 
yield  to  the  brave  soldier  whose  trade  is  war 
and  whose  duty  is  obedience  the  highest  meed 
of  praise  for  his  courage,  his  enterprise,  and 
perpetual  endurance  of  the  fatigues  and  horrors 
of  war.  I  know  the  gallant  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  fighting  your  battles  possess  personal 
bravery  equal  to  any  troops  in  any  land  any¬ 
where  engaged  in  the  business  of  war.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  less  capable  in  the  art  of  destruc¬ 
tion  than  others,  or  less  willing  on  the  slightest 
pretext  to  unsheath  the  sword  and  consider  "re¬ 
venge  a  virtue."  I  could  wish,  also,  that  your 
brave  soldiers  while  they  bleed  and  die  on  the 
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battlefield  might  have  (what  is  in  this  war  im¬ 
possible)  the  consolation  to  feel  and  know  that 
their  blood  flowed  in  defense  of  a  great  right, 
that  their  lives  were  a  meet  sacrifice  to  an  ex¬ 
alted  principle. 

But,  sir,  I  return  to  our  relations  with  Mexico. 
Texas,  I  have  shown,  having  won  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  tom  from  Mexico  about  one 
fourth  part  of  her  territory,  comes  to  the  United 
States,  sinks  her  national  character  into  the  less 
elevated  but  more  secure  position  of  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  revolt  of  Texas, 
her  successful  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  a  valuable  province  all  inured  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  our  government  and  our 
country.  While  Mexico  was  weakened  and 
humbled  we  in  the  same  proportion  were 
strengthened  and  elevated;  all  this  was  done 
against  the  wish,  the  interest,  and  the  earnest 
remonstrance  of  Mexico. 

Everyone  can  feel,  if  he  will  examine  himself 
for  a  moment,  what  must  have  been  the  min¬ 
gled  emotions  of  pride,  humiliation,  and  bitter 
indignation  which  raged  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Mexican  people  when  they  saw  one  of  their 
fairest  provinces  tom  from  them  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  foreign  people;  and  that  prov¬ 
ince  by  our  act  and  our  consent  annexed  to  the 
already  enormous  expanse  of  our  territory.  It  is 
idle,  Mr.  President,  to  suppose  that  the  Mexican 
people  would  not  feel  as  deeply  for  the  dis¬ 
memberment  and  disgrace  of  their  country  as 
you  would  for  the  dismemberment  of  this 
Union  of  ours.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  race  nor  tribe 
nor  people  on  earth  who  have  an  organized, 
social,  or  political  existence  who  have  clung 
with  more  obstinate  affection  to  every  inch  of 
soil  they  could  call  their  own  than  this  very 
Spanish,  this  Mexican,  this  Indian  race  in  that 
country.  So  strong  and  deep  is  this  sentiment  in 
the  heart  of  that  half-savage,  half-civilized  race 
that  it  has  become  not  merely  an  opinion,  a 
principle,  but  with  them  an  unreasoning  fanati¬ 
cism.  So  radically  deep  and  strong  has  this  idea 
rooted  itself  into  the  Mexican  mind  that  I  learn 
recently  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  new 
fundamental  law  that  not  an  inch  of  Mexican 
soil  shall  ever  be  alienated  to  a  foreign  power; 
that  her  territory  shall  remain  entire  as  long  as 
her  republic  endures;  that  if  one  of  her  limbs  be 


forcibly  severed  from  her  death  shall  ensue 
unless  that  limb  shall  be  reunited  to  the  parent 
trunk.  With  such  a  people,  not  like  you,  as  you 
fondly  and  I  fear  vainly  boast  yourselves,  a 
highly  civilized,  reasoning,  and  philosophical 
race,  but  a  people  who  upon  the  fierce  barba¬ 
rism  of  the  old  age  have  ingrafted  the  holy  sen¬ 
timents  of  patriotism  of  a  later  birth;  with  just 
such  a  people  the  pride  of  independence  and 
the  love  of  country  combine  to  inflame  and 
sublimate  patriotic  attachment  into  a  feeling 
dearer  than  life,  stronger  than  death. 

What  were  the  sentiments  of  such  a  people 
toward  us  when  they  learned  that  at  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  there  were  only  seventy-five 
men  of  their  own  country  out  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  who  conquered  them  on  that 
day,  and  that  every  man  of  that  conquering 
army  who  fought  that  battle  and  dismembered 
their  republic  of  one  fourth  part  of  its  territory 
had  but  recently  gone  there  from  this  country, 
was  fed  by  our  people,  and  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  United  States  to  do  that  very 
deed? 

Americans  helped  Texas  achieve  independence 

I  do  not  say  that  Mexico  had  a  right  to  make 
war  upon  us  because  our  citizens  chose  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  fields  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
say  she  had  a  right  to  treat  you  as  a  belligerent 
power  because  you  permitted  your  citizens  to 
march  in  battalions  and  regiments  from  your 
shores  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  insurrection¬ 
ary  war  in  Texas;  but  I  was  not  alone  at  the 
time  in  expressing  my  astonishment  that  all  this 
did  not  work  an  open  rupture  between  the  two 
republics  at  that  time.  We  all  remember  your 
proclamations  of  neutrality;  we  know  that  in 
defiance  of  these  your  citizens  armed  them¬ 
selves  and  engaged  in  the  Texan  revolt;  and  it  is 
true  that  without  such  aid  Texas  would  this 
day  have  been,  as  she  then  was,  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Sir,  Mexicans 
knew  this  then;  they  knew  it  when,  seven  years 
after,  you  coolly  took  this  province  under  your 
protection  and  made  it  your  own.  Do  you 
wonder,  therefore,  after  all  this,  that  when 
Texas  did  thus  forcibly  pass  away  from  them 
and  come  to  us  that  prejudice  amounting  to 
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hate,  resentment  implacable  as  revenge  toward 
us,  should  seize  and  possess  and  madden  the 
entire  population  of  a  country  thus  weakened, 
humbled,  condemned? 

Mr.  President,  how  would  the  fire  of  indig¬ 
nation  have  burned  in  every  bosom  here  if  the 
government  of  Canada,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  crown  of  England,  had  permitted  its  people 
to  arm  themselves,  or  it  might  be  had  allowed 
its  regiments  of  trained  mercenary  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  there  to  invade  New  York  and  excite  her 
to  revolt,  telling  them  that  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  natural  and  paternal  ruler  of  any 
people  desiring  to  be  free  and  happy,  that  your 
government  was  weak,  factious,  oppressive; 
that  man  withered  under  its  baleful  influence; 
that  your  stars  and  stripes  were  only  emblems 
of  degradation  and  symbols  of  faction;  that 
England's  lion,  rampant  on  his  field  of  gold, 
was  the  appropriate  emblem  of  power  and 
symbol  of  national  glory,  and  they  succeeded  in 
alienating  the  weak  or  wicked  of  your  people 
from  you,  should  we  not  then  have  waged  an 
exterminating  war  upon  England  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  where  her  people  were  to  be 
found? 

If,  sir,  I  say,  old  mother  England  had  sent  her 
children  forward  to  you  with  such  a  purpose 
and  message  as  that,  and  had  severed  the  state 
of  New  York  from  you,  and  then  for  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  the  boundary  along  between  it 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  running  up 
some  little  tide-creek  here  and  going  off  a  little 
degree  or  two  there,  should  have  said,  "We 
have  a  dispute  about  this  boundary;  we  have 
some  forty  thousand  regular  troops  planted 
upon  the  boundary,  and  I  wish  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  very  strong;  that  I  have  not 
only  thirty  million  people  upon  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain  that  own  my  sovereign  sway;  but 
away  upon  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  right 
under  you,  there  the  lion  of  England  commands 
the  obedience  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  million 
more;  it  becomes  you,  straggling  democrats, 
here  in  this  New  World  to  be  a  little  careful 
how  you  treat  me;  you  are  not  Celts  exactly, 
nor  are  you  quite  Anglo-Saxons,  but  you  are  a 
degenerate,  an  alien,  a  sort  of  bastard  race;  I 
have  taken  your  New  York;  I  will  have  your 
Massachusetts;"  and  all  this  is  submitted  to  the 


American  Senate,  and  we  are  gravely  discussing 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Would  we  be  likely  to 
ratify  a  treaty  between  New  York  and  the 
crown  of  England  permitting  New  York  to 
become  a  part  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
England? 

I  should  like  to  hear  my  colleague  [Mr. 
ALLEN]  7  speak  to  such  a  question  as  that;  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  democracy 
that  you  talk  about  called  upon  to  utter  its 
tones  on  a  question  like  that.  If  he  who  last 
year  was  so  pained  lest  an  American  citizen 
away,  God  knows  where,  in  some  latitude 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  be  obedi¬ 
ent  to  British  law;  if  he  whose  patriotic  and  re¬ 
publican  apprehension  was  so  painfully  excited 
lest  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury, 
which  every  Englishman  carries  with  him  in  his 
pocket  wherever  he  goes,  should  be  made  to 
bear  upon  an  American  citizen,  were  called 
upon  to  speak  upon  such  a  proposition  as  that 
which  I  have  supposed,  I  should  certainly  like 
to  hear  how  he  would  treat  it;  yet,  the  question 
being  reversed,  that  is  precisely  the  condition  in 
which  Mexico  stood  toward  you  after  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  was  fought  and  on  the  day  Texas  was 
annexed. 

Your  people  did  go  to  Texas;  I  remember  it 
well.  They  went  to  Texas  to  fight  for  their 
rights;  they  could  not  fight  for  them  in  their 
own  country.  Well,  they  fought  for  their  rights; 
they  conquered  them;  they  conquered  a  peace. 
They  were  your  citizens,  not  Mexicans;  they 
were  recent  emigrants  to  that  country;  they 
went  there  for  the  very  purpose  of  seizing  on 
that  country  and  making  it  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  republic  with  the  view,  as  some  of 
them  said,  of  bringing  it  into  the  American  con¬ 
federacy  in  due  time.  Is  this  poor  Celtic  brother 
of  yours  in  Mexico,  is  the  Mexican  man  sunk 
so  low  that  he  cannot  hear  what  fills  the  mouth 
and  ear  of  rumor  all  over  this  country?  He 
knows  that  this  was  the  settled  purpose  of 
some  of  your  people;  he  knows  that  your  ava¬ 
rice  had  fixed  its  eagle  glance  on  those  rich 
acres  in  Mexico,  and  that  your  proud  power 
counted  the  number  that  could  be  brought 


7  William  Allen  of  Ohio  (1803-1879)  served  in  the  Senate,  1837- 
1849. 
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against  you,  and  that  your  avarice  and  your 
power  together  marched  on  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  and  took  it  from  her.  We  knew  this, 
and  knowing  it,  what  should  have  been  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  toward  such  a  people; 
a  people  at  least  in  their  own  opinion  so  deeply 
injured  by  us  as  were  these  Mexicans? 

"Did  you  consult  the  national  feeling  of  Mexico?" 

The  republic  of  Texas  comes  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  it  happens 
that  the  minister  resident  at  your  court — and  it 
is  a  pretty  respectable  court,  Mr.  President;  we 
have  something  of  a  king,  not  for  life,  it  is  true, 
but  a  quadrennial  sort  of  a  monarch,  who  does 
very  much  as  he  pleases — the  minister  resident 
at  that  court  of  yours  stated  at  the  time  that 
this  revolted  province  of  Texas  was  claimed  by 
Mexico,  and  that  if  you  received  it  as  one  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  this  Union,  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  impossible  to  reason  with  his 
people  about  it;  they  would  consider  it  as  an  act 
of  hostility.  Did  you  consult  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  of  Mexico  then? 

The  president  has  now  to  deal  with  a  people 
thus  humbled,  thus  irritated.  It  was  his  duty  to 
concede  much  to  Mexico;  everything  but  his 
country's  honor  or  her  rights.  Was  this  done? 
Not  at  all.  Mexico  and  her  minister  were  alike 
spurned  as  weak  and  trivial  things,  whose  com¬ 
plaints  you  would  not  hear  or  heed;  and  when 
she  humbly  implored  you  not  to  take  this  prov¬ 
ince,  declared  that  it  might  disturb  the  peace 
subsisting  between  us,  you  were  still  inexora¬ 
ble.  During  this  time  she  was  forcing  loans 
from  her  citizens  to  pay  the  debt  she  owed 
yours,  fulfilling  her  treaties  with  you  by  painful 
exactions  from  her  own  people.  She  begged  of 
you  to  let  Texas  alone.  If  she  were  independent 
let  her  enjoy  her  independence;  if  free,  let  her 
revel  in  her  new-born  liberty  in  defiance  of 
Mexico,  as  she  alleged  she  would  and  could. 
Your  stem  reply  was,  no;  we  will,  at  your  ex¬ 
pense,  strengthen  our  own  arm  by  uniting  to 
ourselves  that  which  has  been  severed  from  you 
by  your  own  citizens;  we  will  take  Texas,  we 
will  throw  the  shield  of  our  Constitution  over 


her  rights,  and  the  sword  of  our  power  shall 
gleam  like  that  of  Eden,  "turning  every  way," 
to  guard  her  against  further  attack. 

Her  minister,  his  remonstrance  failing,  leaves 
you.  He  tells  you  that  he  cannot  remain  be¬ 
cause  you  had  created  by  this  act  hostile  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  government.  At  last  you  are  in¬ 
formed  that  Mexico  will  receive  a  commissioner 
to  treat  of  this  Texas  boundary  if  you  will  con¬ 
descend  to  negotiate.  Instead  of  sending  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  treat  of  that,  the  then  only  diffi¬ 
cult  question  between  the  two  republics,  you 
send  a  full  minister  and  require  that  he  shall  be 
received  as  such.  If  he  could  not  be  styled  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary,  and  so  accredited,  why 
then  must  we  fight  and  not  negotiate  for  a 
boundary.  The  then  Mexican  president,  the 
representative  of  some  faction  only,  was  totter¬ 
ing  to  his  fall.  His  minister  besought  Mr.  Sli¬ 
dell  8  not  to  press  his  reception  then.  He  was 
told  that  the  excited  feelings  of  the  Mexican 
people  were  such  that  he  must  delay  for  a  time. 
To  this  petition  what  answer  is  returned?  You 
shall  receive  me  now,  you  shall  receive  me  as 
minister  and  not  as  commissioner:  you  shall  re¬ 
ceive  me  as  though  the  most  pacific  relations 
existed  between  the  two  countries;  thus,  and 
not  otherwise,  shall  it  be.  Such  was  the  haugh¬ 
ty,  imperious  tone  of  Mr.  Slidell,  and  he  acted 
up  only  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Let 
anyone  peruse  the  correspondence  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  he  will  see  that  I  have  truly  repre¬ 
sented  its  spirit  be  its  letter  what  it  may.  This  is 
done  under  the  instructions  of  a  cabinet  here 
who  represented  themselves  in  our  public  docu¬ 
ments  as  sighing,  panting  for  peace;  as  desiring 
above  all  things  to  treat  these  distracted,  con¬ 
temned  Mexicans  in  such  a  way  that  not  the 
shadow  of  a  complaint  against  us  shall  be  seen. 
From  this  correspondence  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  if  Mr.  Slidell  had  been  sent  in  the  less  os¬ 
tentatious  character  of  a  "commissioner"  to 
treat  of  the  Texas  boundary  that  treaties  and 
not  bullets  would  have  adjusted  this  question. 
But  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  lofty  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  president.  He  preferred  a  vigorous 


8  John  Slidell  (1793-1871)  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico  in 
1845  but  was  never  received.  He  later  served  in  the  Senate,  1853- 
1861. 
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war  to  the  tame  process  of  peaceful  adjustment. 
He  now  throws  down  the  pen  of  the  diplomat 
and  grasps  the  sword  of  the  warrior.  Your 
army,  with  brave  old  “Rough  and  Ready"  9  at 
its  head,  is  ordered  to  pass  the  Nueces  and  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
There,  sir,  between  these  two  rivers  lies  that 
slip  of  territory,  that  chaparral  thicket,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Mexican  haciendas,  out  of  which 
this  wasteful,  desolating  war  arose.  Was  this 
territory  beyond  the  river  Nueces  in  the  state  of 
Texas?  10 

The  president  ordered  the  army  to  make  war  without 

THE  CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Now,  I  have  said  that  I  would  not  state  any 
disputable  fact.  It  is  known  to  every  man  who 
has  looked  into  this  subject  that  a  revolutionary 
government  can  claim  no  jurisdiction  anywhere 
when  it  has  not  defined  and  exercised  its  power 
with  the  sword.  It  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
Mexico  and  the  world  what  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  Texas  made.  She  extended  her  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  and  her  revolutionary  do¬ 
minion  not  one  inch  beyond  the  extent  to 
which  she  had  carried  the  power  of  Texas  in 
opposition  to  the  power  of  Mexico.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  mere  question  of  fact;  and  how  it  will  be 
pretended  that  country  lying  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,* 11  to  which  your 
army  was  ordered  and  of  which  it  took  posses¬ 
sion,  was  subject  to  Texan  law  and  not  Mexi¬ 
can  law?  What  did  your  general  find  there; 
what  did  he  write  home?  Do  you  hear  of  any 
trial  by  jury  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  of  Anglo-Saxon  making  cotton  there 
with  their  Negroes?  No;  you  hear  of  Mexicans 
residing  peacefully  there,  but  fleeing  from  their 
cottonfields  at  the  approach  of  your  army,  no 
slaves;  for  it  had  been  a  decree  of  the  Mexican 
government  years  ago  that  no  slaves  should 
exist  there.  If  there  were  a  Texas  population  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  why  did  not 


9  General  Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850)  commanded  the  U.S.  forces. 
He  was  president  of  the  United  States,  1849-1850. 

10  Mexico  and  Texas  both  claimed  the  area  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Nueces  River  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Grande,  although 
Texas  never  administered  or  asserted  jurisdiction  over  the  territory. 

1 1  The  Rio  Grande,  also  known  as  the  Rio  Bravo. 


General  Taylor  hear  something  of  those  Texans 
hailing  the  advent  of  the  American  Army, 
coming  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  more  murderous  onslaught  of 
the  neighboring  savages? 

Do  you  hear  anything  of  that?  No!  On  the 
contrary,  the  population  fled  at  the  approach  of 
your  army.  In  God's  name  I  wish  to  know  if  it 
has  come  to  this,  that  when  an  American  army 
goes  to  protect  American  citizens  on  American 
territory  they  flee  from  it  as  if  from  the  most 
barbarous  enemy?  Yet  such  is  the  ridiculous  as¬ 
sumption  of  those  who  pretend  that  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  where  your  arms  took 
possession  there  were  Texas  population,  Texas 
power,  Texas  laws,  and  American  (United 
States)  power  and  law.  No,  Mr.  President,  when 
I  see  that  stated  in  an  executive  document, 
written  by  the  finger  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  you  read  in  those  doc¬ 
uments,  with  which  your  tables  groan,  the  ve¬ 
racious  account  of  that  noble  old  General 
Taylor,  of  his  reception  in  that  country,  and  of 
those  men — to  use  the  language  of  one  of  his 
officers — fleeing  before  the  invaders;  when  you 
compare  these  two  documents  together  is  it  not 
a  biting  sarcasm  upon  the  sincerity  of  public 
men,  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  gravity  of  all 
public  affairs? 

Can  it  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the  honest, 
generous,  Christian  people  of  the  United  States 
will  give  countenance  to  this  egregious,  palpa¬ 
ble  misrepresentation  of  fact,  this  bold  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  history?  Shall  it  be  written  down  in 
your  public  annals,  when  the  world  looking  on 
and  you  yourselves  know  that  Mexico  and  not 
Texas  possesses  this  territory  to  which  your 
armies  marched?  As  Mexico  had  never  been 
dispossessed  by  Texan  power  neither  Texas  nor 
your  Government  had  any  more  claim  to  it 
than  you  now  have  to  California,  that  other 
possession  of  Mexico  over  which  your  all- 
grasping  avarice  has  already  extended  its  re¬ 
morseless  dominion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absent  today  a  senator 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house  whose  pres¬ 
ence  would  afford  me,  as  it  always  does,  but 
particularly  on  this  occasion,  a  most  singular 
gratification.  I  allude  to  the  senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  who  sits  farthest  from  me,  [Mr. 
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BENTON.]  12  I  remember,  Mr.  President,  he 
arose  in  this  body  and  performed  a  great  act  of 
justice  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  of  justice 
to  mankind,  for  all  men  are  interested  in  the 
truths  of  history,  when  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
purpose  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  history  to 
set  right  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  in  respect  to  the  territory  of  Oregon 
which  then  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
this  Republic  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  I  wish  it  had  pleased  him  to  have  per¬ 
formed  the  same  good  offices  on  this  occasion. 

I  wish  it  had  been  so,  if  he  could  have  found 
it  consonant  with  his  duty  to  his  country,  that 
now,  while  engaged  with  an  enemy  whom  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  as  being  ever  able  to 
check  our  progress  or  disturb  our  internal  peace, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  as  then  he  did  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  the  interest  and  peace  of 
those  two  countries,  England  and  America,  he 
had  come  forward  to  settle  the  truth  of  history 
in  respect  to  the  territorial  boundary  of  Texas, 
which  our  president  said  was  the  Rio  Bravo,  the 
“Rio  del  Norte,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  I  ex¬ 
press  this  wish  for  no  purpose  of  taunting  the 
senator  from  Missouri  or  leading  him  to  believe 
that  I  would  draw  his  name  into  the  discussion 
for  any  other  than  the  most  sacred  purposes 
which  can  animate  the  human  bosom,  that  of 
having  truth  established,  for  I  really  believe 
that  that  is  true  which  the  senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  stated  yesterday,  that  the  worst  said  in  the 
Senate  is  that  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides.  I  cannot  view  it  in  that  way.  Much  may 
be  said,  much  talk  may  be  had  on  both  sides  on 
any  question,  but  that  this  is  a  disputable 
matter  about  which  a  man  could  apply  his 
mind  for  an  hour  and  still  be  in  doubt  is  to  me 
an  inscrutable  mystery. 

I  wish  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri.  When  about  to  receive  Texas  in 
the  Union  he  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect: 

That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  (Rio  Grande)  into  the  American  Union  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  with  Texas,  comprehending  as  the  said  incorporation 
would  do  a  part  of  the  Mexican  departments  of  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahulia,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  be 
an  act  of  direct  aggression  on  Mexico  for  all  the 


12  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1782-1858).  See  Speeches  No.  10  and  14. 


consequences  of  which  the  United  States  would  stand 
responsible. 

I  beg,  Mr.  President,  to  add  to  this  another 
authority  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  any  calling  themselves  Democrats.  In 
the  summer  of  1844  Mr.  Silas  Wright,13  in  an 
elaborate  address  delivered  at  Watertown,  New 
York,  said: 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  speak  a 
word.  I  allude  to  the  proposition  to  annex  Texas  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  this  Republic.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  as  Senator, 
and  did  vote,  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the 
annexation.  I  believed  that  the  treaty  from  the  boundaries 
that  must  be  implied  from  it,  if  Mexico  would  not  treat 
with  us,  embraced  a  country  to  which  Texas  had  no  claim, 
over  which  she  had  never  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  which 
she  had  no  right  to  cede.  On  this  point  I  should  give  a  brief 
explanation. 

The  treaty  ceded  Texas  by  name  without  an  effort  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  boundary.  The  congress  of  Texas  had  passed  an  act 
declaring  by  metes  and  bounds  what  was  Texas  within 
their  power  and  jurisdiction.  It  appeared  to  me  then  that  if 
Mexico  should  tell  us,  "We  do  not  know  you,  we  have  no 
treaty  to  make  with  you,"  and  we  were  left  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  by  force  we  must  take  the  country  as  Texas  had  ceded 
it  to  us,  and  in  doing  that  or  forfeiting  our  own  honor  we 
must  do  injustice  to  Mexico  and  take  a  large  portion  of 
New  Mexico,  the  people  of  which  have  never  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  this  to  me  was  an  insurmountable 
barrier;  I  could  not  place  the  country  in  that  position. 

How  did  your  officers  consider  this  question? 
While  in  camp  opposite  to  Matamoras,  being 
then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  river  and  the  Nueces,  a  most 
respectable  officer  thus  writes  to  his  friend  in 
New  York: 

CAMP  OPPOSITE  MATAMORAS, 

April  19,  1846. 

Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Right  in  the 
enemy's  country,  actually  occupying  their  com  and  cotton 
fields,  the  people  of  the  soil  leaving  their  homes,  and  we, 
with  a  small  handful  of  men,  marching  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating  right  under  the  guns  of  one  of  their 
principal  cities;  displaying  the  star-spangled  banner,  as  if  in 
defiance,  under  their  very  nose,  and  they,  with  an  army 
twice  our  size  at  least,  sit  quietly  down  and  make  not  the 
least  resistance,  not  the  first  effort  to  drive  the  invaders  off. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  it. 

Sir,  did  not  this  officer  consider  himself  in 
Texas?  Were  they  our  own  Texan  citizens  who. 


13  Silas  Wright,  Jr.  of  New  York  (1795-1847)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1833-1844. 
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in  the  language  of  the  letter,  "did  not  make  the 
first  effort  to  drive  the  invaders  off?"  If  it  had 
been  Texas  there  would  that  state  consider  it 
invasion  or  her  people  fly  from  your  standard? 
"The  people  of  the  soil  leaving  their  homes!" 
Who  were  these  "people  of  the  soil?"  Sir,  they 
were  Mexicans,  never  conquered  by  Texas  and 
never  subject  to  her  laws,  and  therefore  never 
transferred  by  annexation  to  your  dominion; 
and  therefore,  lastly,  your  army,  by  order  of  the 
president,  without  the  consent  or  advice  of 
Congress,  made  war  on  Mexico  by  invading  her 
territory  in  April,  1846. 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Missouri  was 
right.  "The  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  into  the  American  Union"  was  "an 
act  of  direct  aggression  on  Mexico,"  as  his  reso¬ 
lution  most  truthfully  alleged.  We,  or  at  least 
the  president,  has  attempted  to  incorporate  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  the  Rio 
Grande  into  the  Union,  and  the  consequence, 
the  legitimate  consequence,  war,  has  come  upon 
us.  The  president  in  his  message  asserts  the 
boundary  of  Texas  to  be  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
senator  from  Missouri  asserts  the  left  bank  of 
that  river  to  be  Mexican  territory.  Sir,  it  is  not 
for  me,  who  stand  here  an  humble  man,  who 
pretend  not  to  be  one  of  those  Pharisees  who 
know  all  the  law  and  obey  it,  but  who,  like  the 
poor  publican,  would  stand  afar  off  and  smite 
my  breast  and  say,  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
poor  Whig,  when  the  annointed  high  priests  in 
the  temple  of  Democracy  differ  on  a  point  of 
fact,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  between  them.  Is 
it  for  me  to  say  that  the  senator  from  Missouri 
was  ignorant  and  the  president  omniscient?  Is  it 
for  me  to  say  that  the  president  was  right  and 
the  senator  from  Missouri  wrong?  If  it  were 
true  that  Texan  laws  had  been  since  1836,  as 
the  president's  action  seems  to  declare,  how 
happened  it  that  when  General  Taylor  went  to 
Point  Isabel  the  people  set  fire  to  their  houses 
and  fled  the  place?  And  how  did  it  happen  that 
there  was  a  customhouse  there,  there  in  Texas, 
as  you  now  allege?  A  Mexican  customhouse  in 
Texas,  where,  ever  since  1836  and  for  one 
whole  year  after  the  state  of  Texas  became 
yours,  a  Mexican  officer  collected  taxes  of  all 
who  traded  there  and  paid  these  duties  into  the 
Mexican  treasury!  Sir,  is  it  credible  that  this 


state  of  Texas  allowed  Mexican  laws  and  Mexi¬ 
can  power  to  exist  within  her  borders  for  seven 
years  after  her  independence?  I  should  think  a 
people  so  prompt  to  fight  for  their  rights  might 
have  burned  some  powder  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mexican  usurpers  from  Texan  territory.  Sir,  the 
history  of  this  country  is  full  of  anomalies  and 
contradictions.  What  a  patriotic,  harmonious 
people!  When  Taylor  comes  to  protect  them 
they  fire  their  dwellings  and  fly!  When  you 
come  in  peace,  bristling  in  arms  for  protection 
only,  your  eagle  spreading  its  wings  to  shield 
from  harm  all  American  citizens,  what  then 
happens?  Why,  according  to  your  own  account 
these  Anglo-Saxon  republicans  are  so  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  their  country's  flag  that  they 
abandon  their  homes  and  retreat  before  your 
army  as  if  some  nomad  tribe  had  wandered 
thither  to  enslave  their  families  and  plunder 
their  estates. 

"Thank  Heaven  I  can  command  the  purse" 

All  this  mass  of  undeniable  fact,  known  even 
to  the  careless  reader  of  the  public  prints,  is  so 
utterly  at  war  with  the  studiously  contrived 
statements  in  your  cabinet  documents  that  I  do 
not  wonder  at  all  that  an  amiable  national 
pride,  however  misplaced  here,  has  prevented 
hitherto  a  thorough  and  fearless  investigation  of 
their  truth.  Nor,  sir,  would  I  probe  this  feculent 
mass  of  misrepresentation  had  I  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  it  in  defense  of  votes  which  I  was 
obliged  to  record  here  within  the  last  ten  days. 
Sir,  with  my  opinions  as  to  facts  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  my  deductions  unavoid¬ 
able  from  them,  I  should  have  been  unworthy 
the  high-souled  state  I  represent  had  I  voted 
men  and  money  to  prosecute  further  a  war 
commenced,  as  it  now  appears,  in  aggression 
and  carried  on  by  repetition  only  of  the  original 
wrong.  Am  I  mistaken  in  this?  If  I  am  I  shall 
hold  him  the  dearest  friend  I  can  own  in  any 
relation  of  life  who  shall  show  me  my  error.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  this  question  of  fact  show  me  how 
I  err,  and  gladly  will  I  retrace  my  steps;  satisfy 
me  that  my  country  was  in  peaceful  and  right¬ 
ful  possession  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande  when  General  Taylor's  army  was  or¬ 
dered  there;  show  me  that  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  blood  was  shed  on  Ameri- 
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can  soil  in  American  possession,  and  then  for 
the  defense  of  that  possession  I  will  vote  away 
the  last  dollar  that  power  can  wring  from  the 
people  and  send  every  man  able  to  bear  a 
musket  to  the  ranks  of  war.  But  until  I  shall  be 
thus  convinced  duty  to  myself,  to  truth,  to  con¬ 
science,  to  public  justice  requires  that  I  persist 
in  every  lawful  opposition  to  this  war. 

While  the  American  president  can  command 
the  Army,  thank  Heaven  I  can  command  the 
purse.  While  the  president,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  can  command  your  officers  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  I  can  tell  them  to  come  back,  or  the  presi¬ 
dent  can  supply  them  as  he  may.  He  shall  have 
no  funds  from  me  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  I  cannot  approve.  That  I  conceive  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  senator.  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
that.  If  it  be  my  duty  to  grant  whatever  the 
president  demands  for  what  am  I  here?  Have  I 
no  will  upon  the  subject;  is  it  not  placed  at  my 
discretion,  understanding,  judgment;  have  an 
American  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  bidding  of  the 
president,  as  the  army  he  commands  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey  under  penalty  of  death?  No!  The 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  people  and  sov¬ 
ereign  states  were  never  elected  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  that. 

Have  senators  reflected  on  the  great  power 
which  the  command  of  armies  in  war  confers 
upon  anyone,  but  especially  on  him  who  is  at 
once  the  civil  and  military  chief  of  the  govern¬ 
ment?  It  is  very  well  that  we  should  look  back 
to  see  how  the  friends  of  popular  rights  regard¬ 
ed  this  subject  in  former  times.  Prior  to  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1688  in  England  all  grants  of  money 
by  Parliament  were  general;  specific  appropria¬ 
tions  before  that  period  were  unknown.  The 
king  could  out  of  the  general  revenues  appro¬ 
priate  any  or  all  of  them  to  any  war  or  other 
object  as  best  suited  to  his  own  unrestrained 
wishes.  Hence,  in  the  last  struggle  with  the  first 
Charles  the  Parliament  insisted  that  he  should 
yield  up  the  command  of  the  army  raised  to 
quell  the  Irish  rebellion  to  such  person  as  Par¬ 
liament  should  choose.  The  men  of  that  day 
saw  with  the  unrestricted  control  of  revenue 
and  the  power  to  name  the  commander  of  the 
army  the  king  was  master  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  wherefore  Charles,  after  he  had  yielded 


up  almost  every  other  kingly  prerogative,  was, 
in  order  to  secure  Parliament  and  the  people 
against  military  rule,  required  to  give  up  the 
command  of  the  forces.  It  was  his  refusal  to  do 
this  that  brought  his  head  to  the  block.  "Give 
up  the  command  of  the  army!"  was  the  last  im¬ 
perative  demand  of  the  foes  of  arbitrary  power 
then.  What  was  the  reply  of  that  unhappy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  doomed  race  of  the  Stuarts? 
"Not  for  an  hour,  by  God!"  was  the  stem 
answer.  Wentworth  had  always  advised  his 
royal  master  never  to  yield  up  the  right  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army;  such,  too,  was  the  counsel  of 
the  queen,  whose  notions  of  kingly  power  were 
all  fashioned  after  the  most  despotic  models. 
This  power  over  the  army  by  our  Constitution 
is  conceded  to  our  king.  Give  him  money  at  his 
will,  as  we  are  told  we  must,  and  you  have  set 
up  in  this  Republic  just  such  a  tyrant  as  him 
against  whom  the  friends  of  English  liberty 
were  compelled  to  wage  war.  It  was  a  hard  ne¬ 
cessity,  but  still  it  was  demanded  as  the  only 
security  for  any  reasonable  measure  of  public 
liberty.  Such  men  as  Holt  and  Somers  had  not 
yet  taught  the  people  of  England  the  secret  of 
controlling  arbitrary  power  by  specific  appro¬ 
priations  of  money,  and  withholding  these 
when  the  king  proclaimed  his  intention  to  use 
the  grant  for  any  purpose  not  approved  by  the 
Commons,  the  true  representatives  of  popular 
rights  in  England. 

When  in  1688  this  doctrine  of  specific  appro¬ 
priations  became  a  part  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  the  king  could  safely  be  trusted  with  the 
control  of  the  army.  If  war  is  made  there  by  the 
crown,  and  the  Commons  do  not  approve  of  it, 
refusal  to  grant  supplies  is  the  easy  remedy; 
one,  too,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  a  king 
of  England  to  carry  forward  any  war  which 
may  be  displeasing  to  the  English  people.  Yes, 
sir,  in  England  since  1688  it  has  not  been  in  the 
power  of  a  British  sovereign  to  do  that  which, 
in  your  boasted  Republic,  an  American  presi¬ 
dent,  under  what  you  call  democracy,  has 
done — make  war  without  consent  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power.  In  England  supplies  are  at  once  re¬ 
fused  if  Parliament  does  not  approve  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war.  Here  we  are  told  we  must  not 
look  to  the  objects  of  the  war;  being  in  the  war 
made  by  the  president,  we  must  help  him  to 
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fight  it  out,  should  it  even  please  him  to  carry 
it  to  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Mexican 
race.  Sir,  I  believe  it  must  proceed  to  this 
shocking  extreme  if  you  are  by  war  “to  conquer 
a  peace."  Here,  then,  is  your  condition.  The 
president  involves  you  in  a  war  without  your 
consent.  Being  in  such  a  war  it  is  demanded  as 
a  duty  that  we  grant  men  and  money  to  carry  it 
on.  The  president  tells  us  he  shall  prosecute  this 
war  till  Mexico  pays  us  or  agrees  to  pay  us  all 
its  expenses.  I  am  not  willing  to  scourge  Mexico 
thus;  and  the  only  means  left  me  is  to  say  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  "Call  home  your  army, 
I  will  feed  and  clothe  it  no  longer;  you  have 
whipped  Mexico  in  three  pitched  battles;  this  is 
revenge  enough;  this  is  punishment  enough." 

"Cease  to  fight  and  you  will  have  peace" 

The  president  has  said  he  does  not  expect  to 
hold  Mexican  territory  by  conquest.  Why,  then, 
conquer  it?  Why  waste  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  money  fortifying  towns  and  creating 
governments,  if  at  the  end  of  the  war  you  retire 
from  the  graves  of  your  soldiers  and  the  deso¬ 
lated  country  of  your  foes  only  to  get  money 
from  Mexico  for  the  expense  of  all  your  toil 
and  sacrifice?  Who  ever  heard  since  Christiani¬ 
ty  was  propagated  among  men  of  a  nation 
taxing  its  people,  enlisting  its  young  men,  and 
marching  off  two  thousand  miles  to  fight  a 
people  merely  to  be  paid  for  it  in  money?  What 
is  this  but  hunting  a  market  for  blood,  selling 
the  lives  of  your  young  men,  marching  them  in 
regiments  to  be  slaughtered  and  paid  for  like 
oxen  and  brute  beasts?  Sir,  this  is  when 
stripped  naked  that  atrocious  idea  first  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  president's  message,  and  now  ad¬ 
vocated  here,  of  fighting  on  till  we  can  get  our 
indemnity  for  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
slaughter.  We  have  chastised  Mexico,  and  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  do  so  we  have  I  dare  say 
satisfied  the  world  that  we  can  fight.  What 
now?  Why  the  mothers  of  America  are  asked  to 
send  another  of  their  sons  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  Mexicans  because  they  refuse  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  first  who  fell  there  fighting  for 
glory!  And  what  if  the  second  fall,  too?  The  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  parental  reply  is,  "We  shall  have 
him  paid  for;  we  shall  get  full  indemnity!"  Sir,  I 
have  no  patience  with  this  flagitious  notion  of 


fighting  for  indemnity,  and  this  under  the 
equally  absurd  and  hypocritical  pretense  of  se¬ 
curing  an  honorable  peace.  An  honorable  peace! 
If  you  have  accomplished  the  objects  of  the 
war,  (if,  indeed,  you  had  an  object  which  you 
dare  avow,)  cease  to  fight  and  you  will  have 
peace;  conquer  your  insane  love  of  false  glory, 
and  you  will  "conquer  a  peace." 

Sir,  if  your  commander  in  chief  will  not  do 
this  I  will  endeavor  to  compel  him,  and  as  I 
find  no  other  means  I  shall  refuse  supplies; 
without  the  money  of  the  people  he  cannot  go 
further.  He  asks  me  for  that  money;  I  wish  him 
to  bring  your  armies  home,  to  cease  shedding 
blood  for  money;  if  he  refuses  I  will  refuse  sup¬ 
plies,  and  then  I  know  he  must;  he  will  cease 
his  further  sale  of  the  lives  of  my  countrymen. 
May  we  not,  ought  we  not,  now  to  do  this?  I 
can  hear  no  reason  why  we  should  not  except 
this:  it  is  said  that  we  are  in  war,  wrongfully  it 
may  be;  but  being  in,  the  president  is  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  we  must  give  him  the  means  he  re¬ 
quires.  He  responsible!  Sir,  we,  we  are  responsi¬ 
ble  if,  having  power  to  stay  this  plague,  we 
refuse  to  do  so.  When  it  shall  be  so,  when  the 
American  Senate  and  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  can  stoop  from  their  high  posi¬ 
tion  and  yield  a  dumb  compliance  with  the  be¬ 
hests  of  a  president  who  is  for  the  time  being 
commander  of  your  army;  when  they  will  open 
the  treasury  with  one  hand  and  the  veins  of  all 
the  soldiers  in  the  land  with  the  other  merely 
because  the  president  commands,  then,  sir,  it 
matters  little  how  soon  some  Cromwell  shall 
come  into  this  hall  and  say,  "The  Lord  hath  no 
further  need  of  you  here."  When  we  fail  to  do 
the  work  "whereunto  we  were  sent"  we  shall 
be,  we  ought  to  be,  removed  and  give  place  to 
others  who  will.  The  fate  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
will  be  ours;  Christ  cursed  it  and  it  withered. 

"YOU  NEVER  CAN  PURCHASE  A  PEACE" 

Mr.  President,  I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the 
subject  and  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to 
some  reflections  on  the  particular  bill  now 
under  consideration.  I  voted  for  a  bill  somewhat 
like  the  present  at  the  last  session;  our  army 
was  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  line.  I 
then  hoped  that  the  president  did  sincerely 
desire  a  peace.  Our  army  had  not  then  pene- 
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trated  far  into  Mexico,  and  I  did  hope  that  with 
the  two  millions  then  proposed  we  might  get 
peace  and  avoid  the  slaughter,  the  shame,  the 
crime  of  an  aggressive,  unprovoked  war.  But 
you  now  have  overrun  half  of  Mexico,  you 
have  exasperated  and  irritated  her  people,  you 
claim  indemnity  for  all  expenses  incurred  in 
doing  this  mischief,  and  boldly  ask  her  to  give 
up  New  Mexico  and  California;  and  as  a  bribe 
to  her  patriotism,  seizing  on  her  property,  you 
offer  $3,000,000  to  pay  the  soldiers  she  has 
called  out  to  repel  your  invasion  on  condition 
that  she  will  give  up  to  you  at  least  one  third 
of  her  whole  territory.  This  is  the  modest,  I 
should  say  the  monstrous,  proposition  now 
before  us  as  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
SEVIER]  14  who  reported  the  bill.  I  cannot  now 
give  my  assent  to  this. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  you  will  succeed.  I 
am  not  informed  of  your  prospects  of  success 
with  this  measure  of  peace.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  tells  us 
that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  peace 
can  be  obtained  if  we  grant  this  appropriation. 
What  reason  have  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that 
opinion?  “Facts  which  I  cannot  disclose  to  you, 
correspondence  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
name  here,  facts  which  I  know,  but  which  you 
are  not  permitted  to  know,  have  satisfied  the 
committee  that  peace  may  be  purchased  if  you 
will  but  grant  these  $3,000,000."  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  know  if  I  am  required  to 
act  upon  such  opinions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  formed  upon 
facts  which  he  refuses  to  disclose  to  me?  No!  I 
must  know  the  facts  before  I  can  form  my 
judgment.  But  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  must  be  some  prospect  of  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  war,  for  it  is  a  dreadful  war,  being,  as  I 
believe  in  my  conscience  it  is,  an  unjust  war.  Is 
it  possible  that  for  $3,000,000  you  can  purchase 
a  peace  with  Mexico?  How?  By  the  purchase  of 
California?  Mr.  President,  I  know  not  what 
facts  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  may  have  access  to;  I  know  not  what 
secret  agents  have  been  whispering  into  the  ears 


14  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  of  Arkansas  (1801-1848)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1836-1848. 


of  the  authorities  of  Mexico;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  by  a  cession  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  you  never  can  purchase  a  peace 
with  her.  You  may  wrest  great  provinces  from 
Mexico  by  war;  you  may  hold  them  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest;  you  may  rob  her;  but  a 
treaty  of  peace  to  that  effect  with  the  people  of 
Mexico,  legitimately  and  freely  made,  you 
never  will  have.  I  thank  God  that  this  is  so,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  the  Mexican  people  as  our¬ 
selves;  for,  unlike  the  senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  BAGBY],15  I  do  not  value  the  life  of  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United  States  above  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Mexican  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  a  rather  cold  sort  of  philanthropy  in  my 
judgment.  For  the  sake  of  Mexico,  then,  as  well 
as  our  own  country,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  that  you  can  obtain  by  treaty  from 
her  those  territories  under  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what 
plan  of  operations  gentlemen  having  charge  of 
this  war  intend  to  proceed.  We  hear  much  said 
of  the  terror  of  your  arms.  The  affrighted 
Mexican,  it  is  said,  when  you  shall  have 
drenched  his  country  in  blood  will  sue  for 
peace,  and  thus  you  will  indeed  “conquer 
peace."  This  is  the  heroic  and  savage  tone  in 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  lectured  by  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CASS].  But  suddenly  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  comes  to  us  with 
the  smooth  phrase  of  diplomacy,  made  potent 
by  the  gentle  suasion  of  gold.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  calls  for 
$30,000,000  and  ten  thousand  regular  troops; 
these  we  are  assured  shall  “conquer  peace"  if 
the  obstinate  Celt  refuses  to  treat  till  we  shall 
whip  him  in  another  field  of  blood.  What  a  de¬ 
lightful  scene  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  What  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
these  two  representatives  of  war  and  peace 
moving  in  grand  procession  through  the  halls  of 
the  Montezumas;  the  senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CASS],  red  with  the  blood  of  recent 
slaughter,  the  gory  spear  of  Achilles  in  his  hand 
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and  the  hoarse  clarion  of  war  in  his  mouth, 
blowing  a  blast  "so  loud  and  deep"  that  the 
sleeping  echoes  of  the  lofty  Cordilleras  start 
from  their  caverns  and  return  the  sound  till 
every  ear  from  Panama  to  Santa  Fe  is  deafened 
with  the  roar.  By  his  side,  with  "modest  mien 
and  downcast  look,"  comes  the  senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  SEVIER],  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  gorgeous  robe  glittered  and  em¬ 
bossed  with  $3,000,000  of  shining  gold,  putting 
to  shame  "the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind."  The 
olive  of  Minerva  graces  his  brow;  in  his  right 
hand  is  the  delicate  rebeck,  from  which  are 
breathed  in  Lydian  measure  notes  "that  tell  of 
naught  but  love  and  peace."  I  fear  very  much 
that  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
simple  savage  mind  of  the  half- civilized  Mexi¬ 
cans  the  puzzling  dualism  of  this  scene,  at  once 
gorgeous  and  grotesque.  Sir,  I  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  all  this  myself.  If  we  are 
to  vindicate  our  rights  by  battles,  in  bloody 
fields  of  war,  let  us  do  it.  If  that  is  not  the  plan, 
why,  then,  let  us  call  back  our  armies  into  our 
own  territory  and  propose  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  based  upon  the  proposition  that  money 
is  better  for  her  and  land  is  better  for  us.  Thus 
we  can  treat  Mexico  like  an  equal,  and  do 
honor  to  ourselves. 

"Look  at  this  pretense  of  want  of  room" 

But  what  is  it  you  ask?  You  have  taken  from 
Mexico  one  fourth  of  her  territory,  and  you 
now  propose  to  run  a  line  comprehending  about 
another  third,  and  for  what?  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  what?  What  has  Mexico  got  from  you 
for  parting  with  two-thirds  of  her  domain?  She 
has  given  you  ample  redress  for  every  injury  of 
which  you  have  complained;  she  has  submitted 
to  the  award  of  your  commissioners  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Texas  faithfully 
paid  it;  and  for  all  that  she  has  lost,  not 
through  or  by  you,  but  which  loss  has  been 
your  gain,  what  requital  do  we,  her  strong,  rich, 
robust  neighbor,  make?  Do  we  send  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  there  "to  point  the  way  to  Heaven;" 
or  do  we  send  the  schoolmasters  to  pour  day¬ 
light  into  her  dark  places  to  aid  her  infant 
strength  to  conquer  freedom  and  reap  the  fruit 
of  the  independence  herself  alone  had  won? 


No,  no,  none  of  this  do  we.  But  we  send  regi¬ 
ments,  storm  towns,  and  our  colonels  prate  of 
liberty  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  their  rav¬ 
ages  have  made.  They  proclaim  the  empty 
forms  of  social  compact  to  a  people  bleeding 
and  maimed  with  wounds  received  in  defending 
their  hearthstones  against  the  invasion  of  those 
very  men  who  shoot  them  down  and  exhort 
them  to  be  free.  Your  chaplains  of  the  navy 
throw  aside  the  New  Testament  and  seize  a  bill 
of  rights.  Rev.  Don  Walter  Colton  16  I  see 
abandons  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  Blackstone  and  Kent,  and  is 
elected  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  takes  military 
possession  of  some  town  in  California,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  the  plan  of  the  atonements 
and  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  poor  ignorant 
Celt  he  presents  Colt's  pistol  to  his  ear  and  calls 
on  him  to  take  "trial  by  jury  and  habeas 
corpus"  or  nine  bullets  in  his  head.  O,  Mr. 
President,  are  you  not  the  lights  of  the  earth  if 
not  its  salt?  You,  you  are,  indeed,  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  in  Mexico  with  a  most  em¬ 
phatic  and  exoteric  power.  Sir,  if  all  this  were 
not  a  sad  mournful  truth  it  would  be  the  very 
"ne  plus  ultra "  of  the  ridiculous. 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  what,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  explains  it, 
we  are  to  get  by  the  combined  processes  of 
conquest  and  treaty.  What  is  the  territory,  Mr. 
President,  which  you  propose  to  wrest  from 
Mexico?  It  is  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
Mexican  by  many  a  well-fought  battle  with  his 
old  Castilian  master.  His  Bunker  Hills  and  Sara¬ 
togas  and  Yorktowns  are  there!  The  Mexican  > 
can  say,  "There  I  bled  for  liberty;  and  shall  I 
surrender  that  consecrated  home  of  my  affec¬ 
tions  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders?  What  do 
they  want  with  it?  They  have  Texas  already. 
They  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  territory 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  What 
else  do  they  want?  To  what  shall  I  point  my 
children  as  memorials  of  that  independence 
which  I  bequeath  to  them  when  those  battle¬ 
fields  shall  have  passed  from  my  possession?" 
Sir,  had  one  come  and  demanded  Bunker  Hill 


16  Walter  Colton  (1797-1851)  was  a  Congregationalist  minister 
who  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  Monterey  in  1846  and  subse¬ 
quently  elected  to  the  post  by  the  citizens. 
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of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  had  England's 
lion  ever  showed  himself  there,  is  there  a  man 
over  thirteen  and  under  ninety  who  would  not 
have  been  ready  to  meet  him;  is  there  a  river  in 
this  continent  that  would  not  have  run  red  with 
blood;  is  there  a  field  but  would  have  been 
piled  high  with  the  unburied  bones  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  Americans  before  these  consecrated  bat¬ 
tlefields  of  liberty  should  have  been  wrested 
from  us?  But  this  same  American  goes  into  a 
sister  republic  and  says  to  poor,  weak  Mexico, 
“Give  up  your  territory,  you  are  unworthy  to 
possess  it;  I  have  got  one  half  already  and  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  give  up  the  other?"  England 
might  as  well,  in  the  circumstances  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  have  come  and  demanded  of  us,  “Give 
up  the  Atlantic  slope;  give  up  this  trifling  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  sea; 
it  is  only  from  Maine  to  St.  Mary's;  only  about 
one-third  of  your  Republic,  and  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  it."  What  would  be  the  re¬ 
sponse?  They  would  say,  we  must  give  this  up 
to  John  Bull.  Why?  “He  wants  room."  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  says  he  must  have  this. 
Why,  my  worthy  Christian  brother,  on  what 
principle  of  justice?  “I  want  room!" 

Sir,  look  at  this  pretense  of  want  of  room. 
With  twenty  million  people  you  have  about 
one  thousand  million  acres  of  land,  inviting  set¬ 
tlement  by  every  conceivable  argument,  bring¬ 
ing  them  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  an  acre, 
and  allowing  every  man  to  squat  where  he 
pleases.  But  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says  we 
will  be  two  hundred  millions  in  a  few  years, 
and  we  want  room.  If  I  were  a  Mexican  I  would 
tell  you,  “Have  you  not  room  in  your  own 
country  to  bury  your  dead  men?  If  you  come 
into  mine  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody  hands 
and  welcome  you  to  hospitable  graves." 

Why,  says  the  chairman  of  this  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  the  world.  We  ought  to  have  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Pacific!  It  has  been  my  fortune, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  practiced  a  good  deal  in 
the  criminal  courts  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but 
I  never  yet  heard  a  thief  arraigned  for  stealing  a 
horse  plead  that  it  was  the  best  horse  that  he 
could  find  in  the  country!  We  want  California? 
What  for?  Why,  says  the  senator  from  Michi¬ 


gan,  we  will  have  it;  and  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  a  very  mistaken  view,  I 
think,  of  policy,  says  you  cannot  keep  our 
people  from  going  there.  I  do  not  desire  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  Let  them  go  and  seek  their  happi¬ 
ness  in  whatever  country  or  clime  it  pleases 
them.  All  I  ask  of  them  is  not  to  require  this 
government  to  protect  them  with  that  banner 
consecrated  to  war  waged  for  principles;  eternal, 
enduring  truth.  Sir,  it  is  not  meet  that  our  old 
flag  should  throw  its  protecting  folds  over  ex¬ 
peditions  for  lucre  or  for  land.  But  you  still  say 
you  want  room  for  your  people.  This  has  been 
the  plea  of  every  robber  chief  from  Nimrod  to 
the  present  hour.  I  dare  say  when  Tamerlane 
descended  from  his  throne  built  of  seventy 
thousand  human  skulls,  and  marched  his  fero¬ 
cious  battalions  to  further  slaughter,  I  dare  say 
he  said,  “I  want  room."  Bajazet  was  another 
gentleman  of  kindred  tastes  and  wants  with  us 
Anglo-Saxons;  he  “wanted  room."  Alexander, 
too,  the  mighty  “Macedonian  madman,"  when 
he  wandered  with  his  Greeks  to  the  plains  of 
India,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  on  the  very 
ground  where  recently  England  and  the  Sikhs 
engaged  in  strife  for  "room"  was,  no  doubt,  in 
quest  of  some  California  there.  Many  a  Monte¬ 
rey  had  he  to  storm  to  get  "room."  Sir,  he  made 
quite  as  much  of  that  sort  of  history  as  you 
ever  will.  Mr.  President,  do  you  remember  the 
last  chapter  in  that  history?  It  is  soon  read.  Oh, 
I  wish  we  could  but  understand  its  moral. 
Ammon's  son  (so  was  Alexander  named),  after 
all  his  victories,  died  drunk  in  Babylon!  The 
vast  empire  he  conquered  to  “get  room"  became 
the  prey  of  the  generals  he  had  trained;  it  was 
disparted,  tom  to  pieces,  and  so  ended.  Sir, 
there  is  a  very  significant  appendix;  it  is  this: 
the  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  of  Alexander's 
Greeks,  are  now  governed  by  a  descendant  of 
Attila!  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  fighting  for 
room  let  us  ponder  deeply  this  appendix.  I  was 
somewhat  amazed  the  other  day  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Michigan  declare  that  Europe  had 
quite  forgotten  us  till  these  battles  waked  them 
up.  I  suppose  the  senator  feels  grateful  to  the 
president  for  "waking  up"  Europe.  Does  the 
president,  who  is  I  hope,  read  in  civic  as  well  as 
military  lore,  remember  the  saying  of  one  who 
had  pondered  upon  history  long;  long,  too. 
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upon  man,  his  nature  and  true  destiny.  Montes¬ 
quieu  did  not  think  highly  of  this  way  of 
"waking  up."  "Happy,"  says  he,  "is  that  nation 
whose  annals  are  tiresome." 

The  senator  from  Michigan  has  a  different 
view  of  this.  He  thinks  that  a  nation  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  until  it  is  distinguished  in  war;  he 
fears  that  the  slumbering  faculties  of  Europe 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  are 
twenty  million  Anglo-Saxons  here  making  rail¬ 
roads  and  canals  and  speeding  all  the  arts  of 
peace  to  the  utmost  accomplishment  of  the 
most  refined  civilization.  They  do  not  know  it. 
And  what  is  the  wonderful  expedient  which 
this  democratic  method  of  making  history 
would  adopt  in  order  to  make  us  known? 
Storming  cities,  desolating  peaceful,  happy 
homes,  shooting  men — ay,  sir,  such  is  war — and 
shooting  women,  too. 

Sir,  I  have  read  in  some  account  of  your 
battle  of  Monterey  of  a  lovely  Mexican  girl 
who,  with  the  benevolence  of  an  angel  in  her 
bosom  and  the  robust  courage  of  a  hero  in  her 
heart,  was  busily  engaged  during  the  bloody 
conflict,  amid  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  wild  shriek  of 
battle,  in  carrying  water  to  slake  the  burning 
thirst  of  the  wounded  of  either  host;  while 
bending  over  a  wounded  American  soldier  a 
cannon  ball  struck  her  and  blew  her  to  atoms. 
Sir,  I  do  not  charge  my  brave,  generous-hearted 
countrymen  who  fought  that  fight  with  this. 
No,  no;  we  who  send  them,  we  who  know  the 
scenes  like  this,  which  might  send  tears  of 
sorrow  "down  Pluto's  iron  cheek,"  are  the  in¬ 
variable,  inevitable  attendants  on  war;  we  are 
accountable  for  this;  and  this,  this  is  the  way 
we  are  to  be  made  known  to  Europe;  this,  this 
is  to  be  the  undying  renown  of  free,  republican 
America,  "She  has  stormed  a  city,  killed  many 
of  its  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  she  has  room"; 
so  it  will  read.  Sir,  if  this  were  our  only  history 
then  may  God  of  his  mercy  grant  that  its 
volume  may  speedily  come  to  a  close. 

Why  is  it,  sir,  that  we  of  the  United  States,  a 
people  of  yesterday  compared  with  the  older 
nations  of  the  world,  should  be  waging  war  for 
territory,  for  "room?"  Look  at  your  country,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  capable  itself  of  sustaining  in 


comfort  a  larger  population  than  will  be  in  the 
whole  Union  for  one  hundred  years  to  come. 
Over  this  vast  expanse  of  territory  your  popu¬ 
lation  is  now  so  sparse  that  I  believe  we  provid¬ 
ed  at  the  last  session  a  regiment  of  mounted 
men  to  guard  the  mail  from  the  frontier  of  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  and  yet 
you  persist  in  the  ridiculous  assertion  "I  want 
room."  One  would  imagine  from  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  the  complaint  that  you  had  a 
bursting,  teeming  population,  whose  energy 
was  paralyzed,  whose  enterprise  was  crushed 
for  want  of  space.  Why  should  we  be  so  weak 
or  wicked  as  to  offer  this  idle  apology  for  rav¬ 
aging  a  neighboring  republic?  It  will  impose  on 
no  one,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Do  we  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a 
law  never  to  be  repealed  that  falsehood  shall  be 
short  lived?  Was  it  not  ordained  of  old  that 
truth  only  shall  abide  forever?  Whatever  we 
may  say  today,  or  whatever  we  may  write  in 
our  books,  the  stem  tribunal  of  history  will 
review  it  all,  detect  falsehood,  and  bring  us  to 
judgment  before  that  posterity  which  shall  bless 
or  curse  us,  as  we  may  act  now,  wisely  or  oth¬ 
erwise.  We  may  hide  in  the  grave  (which 
awaits  us  all)  in  vain;  we  may  hope  there,  like 
the  foolish  bird  that  hides  its  head  in  the  sand 
in  the  vain  belief  that  its  body  is  not  seen;  yet 
even  there  this  preposterous  excuse  of  want  of 
"room"  shall  be  laid  bare,  and  the  quick¬ 
coming  future  will  decide  that  it  was  a  hypo¬ 
critical  pretense  under  which  we  sought  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  avarice  which  prompted  us  to  covet 
and  to  seize  by  force  that  which  was  not  ours. 

"Rome  thought  ...  it  was  her  destiny  to  conquer 
PROVINCES  AND  NATIONS" 

Mr.  President,  this  uneasy  desire  to  augment 
our  territory  has  depraved  the  moral  sense  and 
blighted  the  otherwise  keen  sagacity  of  our 
people.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  all  nations 
who  have  acted  upon  the  idea  that  they  must 
advance?  Our  young  orators  cherish  this  notion 
with  fervid  but  fatally  mistaken  zeal.  They  call 
it  by  the  mysterious  name  of  "destiny."  "Our 
destiny,"  they  say,  is  onward;  and  hence  they 
argue  with  ready  sophistry  and  propriety  of 
seizing  upon  any  territory  and  any  people  that 
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may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  "fated"  advance.  Re¬ 
cently  these  progressives  have  grown  classical; 
some  assiduous  student  of  antiquities  has 
helped  them  to  a  patron  saint.  They  have  wan¬ 
dered  back  into  the  desolated  Pantheon,  and 
there,  among  the  polytheistic  relics  of  that 
"pale  mother  of  dead  empires,"  they  have 
found  a  god  whom  these  Roman  centuries  gone 
by  baptized  "Terminus." 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much  and  read  somewhat  of 
this  gentleman  Terminus.  Alexander,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  was  a  devotee  of  this  divinity.  We 
have  seen  the  end  of  his  empire.  It  was  said  to 
be  an  attribute  of  this  god  that  he  must  always 
advance  and  never  recede.  So  both  republican 
and  imperial  Rome  believed.  It  was,  they  said, 
their  destiny.  And  for  a  while  it  did  seem  to  be 
even  so.  Roman  Terminus  did  advance.  Under 
the  eagles  of  Rome  he  was  carried  from  his 
home  on  the  Tiber  to  the  furthest  East,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  far  West,  among  the  then 
barbarous  tribes  of  western  Europe,  on  the 
other.  But  at  length  the  time  came  when  retrib¬ 
utive  justice  had  become  "a  destiny."  The  de¬ 
spised  Gaul  calls  out  to  the  condemned  Goth, 
and  Attila,  with  his  Huns,  answers  back  to  the 
battle-shout  to  both.  The  "blue-eyed  nations  of 
the  North,"  in  succession  or  united,  pour  forth 
their  countless  hosts  of  warriors  upon  Rome 
and  Rome's  always  advancing  god  Terminus. 
And  now  the  battle-ax  of  the  barbarian  strikes 
down  the  conquering  eagle  of  Rome.  Terminus 
at  last  recedes,  slowly  at  first,  but  finally  he  is 
driven  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 
Whoever  would  know  the  further  fate  of  this 
Roman  deity,  so  recently  taken  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  American  Democracy,  may  find 
ample  gratification  of  his  curiosity  in  the  lumi¬ 
nous  pages  of  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall." 
Such  will  find  that  Rome  thought  as  you  now 
think,  that  it  was  her  destiny  to  conquer  prov¬ 
inces  and  nations,  and  no  doubt  she  sometimes 
said,  as  you  say,  "I  will  conquer  a  peace."  And 
where  now  is  she,  the  mistress  of  the  World? 
The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  her  palaces,  the 
owl  sings  his  watch-song  in  her  towers.  Teu¬ 
tonic  power  now  lords  it  over  the  servile  rem¬ 
nant,  the  miserable  memento  of  old  and  once 
omnipotent  Rome.  Sad,  very  sad,  are  the  les¬ 
sons  which  time  has  written  for  us.  Through 


and  in  them  I  see  nothing  but  the  inflexible 
execution  of  that  old  law  which  ordains  as  eter¬ 
nal  that  cardinal  rule,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  goods,  nor  anything  which  is  his." 
Since  I  have  lately  heard  so  much  about  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico  I  have  looked  back 
to  see  how  in  the  course  of  events,  which  some 
call  "Providence,"  it  has  fared  with  other  na¬ 
tions  who  engaged  in  this  work  of  dismember¬ 
ment.  I  see  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  three  powerful  nations — Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia — united  in  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Poland.  They  said,  too,  as  you  say,  "it 
is  our  destiny."  They  "wanted  room."  Doubt¬ 
less  each  of  these  thought  with  his  share  of 
Poland  his  power  was  too  strong  ever  to  fear 
invasion  or  even  insult.  One  had  his  California, 
another  his  New  Mexico,  and  the  third  his  Vera 
Cruz.  Did  they  remain  untouched  and  incapable 
of  harm?  Alas!  no;  far,  very  far  from  it.  Retrib¬ 
utive  justice  must  fulfill  its  destiny,  too.  A  very 
few  years  pass  off  and  we  hear  of  a  new  man,  a 
Corsican  lieutenant,  the  self-named  "armed  sol¬ 
dier  of  democracy;"  Napoleon.  He  ravages  Aus¬ 
tria,  covers  her  land  with  blood,  drives  the 
northern  Caesar  from  his  capital,  and  sleeps  in 
his  palace.  Austria  may  now  remember  how  her 
power  trampled  upon  Poland.  Did  she  not  pay 
dear,  very  dear,  for  her  California? 

But  has  Prussia  no  atonement  to  make?  You 
see  this  same  Napoleon,  the  blind  instrument  of 
Providence,  at  work  there.  The  thunders  of  his 
cannon  at  Jena  proclaim  the  work  of  retribution 
for  Poland's  wrongs,  and  the  successors  of  the 
great  Frederick,  the  drill-sergeant  of  Europe,  are 
seen  flying  across  the  sandy  plain  that  sur¬ 
rounds  their  capital,  right  glad  if  they  may 
escape  captivity  or  death.  But  how  fares  it  with 
the  autocrat  of  Russia?  Is  he  secure  in  his  share 
of  the  spoils  of  Poland?  No.  Suddenly  we  see, 
sir,  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  marching 
to  Moscow.  Does  his  Vera  Cruz  protect  him 
now?  Far  from  it.  Blood,  slaughter,  desolation 
spread  abroad  over  the  land,  and  finally  the 
conflagration  of  the  old  commercial  metropolis 
of  Russia  closes  the  retribution;  she  must  pay 
for  her  share  in  the  dismemberment  of  a  weak 
and  impotent  neighbor.  Mr.  President,  a  mind 
more  prone  to  look  for  the  judgments  of 
Heaven  in  the  doings  of  men  than  mine  cannot 
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fail  in  this  to  see  the  providence  of  God.  When 
Moscow  burned  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was 
lighted  up  that  the  nations  might  behold  the 
scene.  As  that  mighty  sea  of  fire  gathered  and 
heaved  and  rolled  upward  and  yet  higher  till  its 
flames  licked  the  stars  and  fired  the  whole 
heavens  it  did  seem  as  though  the  God  of  the 
nations  was  writing  in  characters  of  flame  on 
the  front  of  his  throne  that  doom  that  shall  fall 
upon  the  strong  nation  who  tramples  in  scorn 
upon  the  weak. 

"Inordinate  ambition  .  .  .  shall  end  in  ruin." 

And  what  fortune  awaits  him,  the  appointed 
executor  of  this  work,  when  it  was  all  done? 
He,  too,  conceived  the  notion  that  his  destiny 
pointed  onward  to  universal  dominion.  France 
was  too  small.  Europe,  he  thought,  should  bow 
down  before  him.  But  as  soon  as  this  idea  took 
possession  of  his  soul  he,  too,  becomes  power¬ 
less.  His  Terminus  must  recede,  too.  Right 
there,  while  he  witnessed  the  humiliation  and 
doubtless  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Russia, 
he  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fist  gathered  the 
snows  of  the  north  and  blew  them  upon  his  six 
hundred  thousand  men;  they  fled,  they  froze, 
they  perished.  And  now  the  mighty  Napoleon, 
who  had  resolved  on  universal  dominion,  he, 
too,  is  summoned  to  answer  for  the  violation  of 
that  ancient  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  any¬ 
thing  which  is  thy  neighbors."  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen!  He  beneath  whose  proud  foot¬ 
step  Europe  trembled,  he  is  now  an  exile  at 
Elba,  and  now  finally  a  prisoner  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  and  there,  on  a  barren  island,  in  an 
unfrequented  sea,  in  the  crater  of  an  extin¬ 
guished  volcano,  there  is  the  death-bed  of  the 
mighty  conqueror.  All  his  annexations  have 
come  to  that!  His  last  hour  is  now  come,  and 
he,  the  man  of  destiny,  he  who  had  rocked  the 
world  as  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  is 
now  powerless,  still,  even  as  the  beggar,  so  he 
died.  On  the  wings  of  a  tempest  that  raged 
with  unwonted  fury  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
only  power  that  controlled  him  while  he  lived 
went  the  fiery  soul  of  that  wonderful  warrior, 
another  witness  to  the  existence  of  that  eternal 
decree  that  they  who  do  not  rule  in  righteous¬ 
ness  shall  perish  from  the  earth.  He  has  found 


"room"  at  last;  and  France,  she,  too,  has  found 
"room."  Her  "eagles"  now  no  longer  scream 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the 
Borysthenes.  They  have  returned  home  to  their 
old  eyry  between  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  So  shall  it  be  with  yours.  You  may 
carry  them  to  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  they  may  wave  with  insolent  triumph  in 
the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  the  armed  men  of 
Mexico  may  quail  before  them,  but  the  weakest 
hand  in  Mexico,  uplifted  in  prayer  to  the  God 
of  Justice,  may  call  down  against  you  a  power 
in  the  presence  of  which  the  iron  hearts  of  your 
warriors  shall  be  turned  into  ashes. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  history  of  our  race  has 
established  any  truth  it  is  but  a  confirmation  of 
what  is  written,  "the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard."  Inordinate  ambition,  wantoning  in  power 
and  spurning  the  humble  maxims  of  justice, 
has,  ever  has  and  ever  shall  end  in  ruin. 
Strength  cannot  always  trample  upon  weakness; 
the  humble  shall  be  exalted;  the  bowed  down 
will  at  length  be  lifted  up.  It  is  by  faith  in  the 
law  of  strict  justice  and  the  practice  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts  that  nations  alone  can  be  saved.  All  the 
annals  of  the  human  race,  sacred  and  profane, 
are  written  over  with  this  great  truth  in  charac¬ 
ters  of  living  light.  It  is  my  fear,  my  fixed 
belief,  that  in  this  invasion,  this  war  with 
Mexico,  we  have  forgotten  this  vital  truth. 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  been  drawn  into  this 
whirlpool  of  war?  How  clear  and  strong  was 
the  light  that  shone  upon  the  path  of  duty  a 
year  ago.  The  last  disturbing  question  with 
England  was  settled;  our  power  extended  its 
peaceful  sway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific; 
from  the  Alleghanies  we  looked  out  upon 
Europe,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  Stony  moun¬ 
tains  we  could  descry  the  shores  of  Asia;  a  rich 
commerce  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  poured 
wealth  and  abundance  into  our  lap  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  side,  while  an  unoccupied  commerce  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  waited  on 
the  Pacific  for  our  enterprise  to  come  and  pos¬ 
sess  it.  One  hundred  million  dollars  will  be 
wasted  in  this  fruitless  war.  Had  this  money  of 
the  people  been  expended  in  making  a  railroad 
from  your  northern  lakes  to  the  Pacific,  as  one 
of  your  citizens  has  begged  of  you  in  vain,  you 
would  have  made  a  highway  for  the  world  be- 
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tween  Asia  and  Europe.  Your  Capitol  then 
would  be  within  thirty  or  forty  days'  travel  of 
any  and  every  point  on  the  map  of  the  civilized 
world.  Through  this  great  artery  of  trade  you 
would  have  carried  through  the  heart  of  your 
own  country  the  teas  of  China  and  the  spices  of 
India  to  the  markets  of  England  and  France. 
Why,  why,  Mr.  President,  did  we  abandon  the 
enterprises  of  peace  and  betake  ourselves  to  the 
barbarous  achievements  of  war?  Why  did  we 
"forsake  this  fair  and  fertile  field  to  batten  on 
the  moor." 

"The  hazards  of  internal  commotion  at  home" 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  further  acquisition  of 
territory  is  to  be  the  result  either  of  conquest  or 
treaty  then  I  scarcely  know  which  should  be 
preferred,  eternal  war  with  Mexico  or  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  internal  commotion  at  home,  which  last 
I  fear  may  come  if  another  province  is  to  be 
added  to  our  territory.  There  is  one  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject  which  I  tremble  when  I 
approach,  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  it. 
It  meets  you  in  every  step  you  take;  it  threatens 
you  which  way  soever  you  go  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  war.  I  allude  to  the  question  of 
slavery.  Opposition  to  its  further  extension,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  everyone,  is  a  deeply  rooted 
determination  with  men  of  all  parties  in  what 
we  call  the  nonslaveholding  states.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  three  of  the  most 
powerful,  have  already  sent  their  legislative  in¬ 
structions  here.  So  it  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  in  all 
the  rest.  It  is  vain  now  to  speculate  about  the 
reasons  for  this.  Gentlemen  of  the  South  may 
call  it  prejudice,  passion,  hypocrisy,  fanaticism. 
I  shall  not  dispute  with  them  now  on  that 
point.  The  great  fact  that  it  is  so  and  not  other¬ 
wise  is  what  it  concerns  us  to  know.  You  nor  I 
cannot  alter  or  change  this  opinion  if  we  would. 
These  people  only  say  we  will  not,  cannot  con¬ 
sent  that  you  shall  carry  slavery  where  it  does 
not  already  exist.  They  do  not  seek  to  disturb 
you  in  that  institution  as  it  exists  in  your  states. 
Enjoy  it  if  you  will  and  as  you  will.  This  is 
their  language,  this  their  determination.  How  is 
it  in  the  South?  Can  it  be  expected  that  they 
should  expend  in  common  their  blood  and  their 
treasure  in  the  acquisition  of  immense  territory. 


and  then  willingly  forego  the  right  to  carry 
thither  their  slaves  and  inhabit  the  conquered 
country  if  they  please  to  do  so? 

Sir,  I  know  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
South  too  well  to  calculate  on  this.  Nay,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  even  contend  to  any  extremity 
for  the  mere  right  had  they  no  wish  to  exert  it. 
I  believe,  and  I  confess  I  tremble  when  the  con¬ 
viction  presses  upon  me,  that  there  is  equal  ob¬ 
stinacy  on  both  sides  of  this  fearful  question.  If, 
then,  we  persist  in  war,  which,  if  it  terminate  in 
anything  short  of  a  mere  wanton  waste  of 
blood  as  well  as  money,  must  end  as  this  bill 
proposes  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  to 
which  at  once  this  controversy  must  attach,  this 
bill  would  seem  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  bill  to 
produce  internal  commotion.  Should  we  pros¬ 
ecute  this  war  another  moment  or  expend  one 
dollar  in  the  purchase  or  conquest  of  a  single 
acre  of  Mexican  land  the  North  and  the  South 
are  brought  into  a  collision  on  a  point  where 
neither  will  yield.  Who  can  foresee  or  foretell 
the  result?  Who  so  bold  or  reckless  as  to  look 
such  a  conflict  in  the  face  unmoved?  I  do  not 
envy  the  heart  of  him  who  can  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  conflict  without  emotions  too 
painful  to  be  endured.  Why,  then,  shall  we,  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  states  of  this 
Union,  the  chosen  guardians  of  this  confeder¬ 
ated  Republic,  why  should  we  precipitate  this 
fearful  struggle  by  continuing  a  war  the  results 
of  which  must  be  to  force  us  at  once  upon  it? 
Sir,  rightly  considered,  this  is  treason,  treason 
to  the  Union,  treason  to  the  dearest  interests, 
the  loftiest  aspirations,  the  most  cherished 
hopes  of  our  constituents;  it  is  a  crime  to  risk 
the  possibility  of  such  a  contest;  it  is  a  crime  of 
such  infernal  hue  that  every  other  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  iniquity  when  compared  with  it  whit¬ 
ens  into  virtue. 

O,  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  if  hell 
itself  could  yawn  and  vomit  up  the  fiends  that 
inhabit  its  penal  abodes,  commissioned  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  harmony  of  this  world  and  dash  the 
fairest  prospect  of  happiness  that  ever  allured 
the  hopes  of  men,  the  first  step  in  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  this  diabolical  purpose  would  be  to 
light  up  the  fires  of  internal  war  and  plunge  the 
sister  States  of  this  Union  into  the  bottomless 
gulf  of  civil  strife.  We  stand  this  day  on  the 
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crumbling  brink  of  that  gulf;  we  see  its  bloody 
eddies  wheeling  and  boiling  before  us;  shall  we 
not  pause  before  it  be  too  late?  How  plain  again 
is  here  the  path,  I  may  add  the  only  way  of 
duty,  of  prudence,  of  true  patriotism.  Let  us 
abandon  all  idea  of  acquiring  further  territory 
and  by  consequence  cease  at  once  to  prosecute 
this  war.  Let  us  call  home  our  armies  and  bring 
them  at  once  within  our  own  acknowledged 
limits.  Show  Mexico  that  you  are  sincere  when 
you  say  you  desire  nothing  by  conquest.  She 
has  learned  that  she  cannot  encounter  you  in 
war,  and  if  she  had  not  she  is  too  weak  to  dis¬ 
turb  you  here.  Tender  her  peace,  and  my  life  on 


it  she  will  then  accept  it.  But  whether  she  shall 
or  not  you  will  have  peace  without  her  consent. 
It  is  your  invasion  that  has  made  war;  your  re¬ 
treat  will  restore  peace.  Let  us,  then,  close  for¬ 
ever  the  approaches  of  internal  feud,  and  so 
return  to  the  ancient  concord  and  the  old  ways 
of  national  prosperity  and  permanent  glory.  Let 
us  here  in  this  temple  consecrated  to  the  Union 
perform  a  solemn  lustration;  let  us  wash  Mexi¬ 
can  blood  from  our  hands,  and  on  these  altars, 
in  the  presence  of  that  image  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  that  looks  down  upon  us,  swear  to 
preserve  honorable  peace  with  all  the  world  and 
eternal  brotherhood  with  each  other. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton  depicted  as  a  proponent  of  railroad  development. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 
To  the  St.  Louis  Railroad  Convention 

October  16,  1849 

On  the  second  day  of  the  National  Railroad  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1849, 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  delivered  a  stirring  call  for  development  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  1849  the  idea  of  a  railroad  stretching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  capturing  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  Americans.  The  pressure  for  a  reliable  land  transportation  route  was  fueled  not 
only  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  prospect  that  California  would  soon  be  a  state,  but 
also  by  the  possibility  of  trade  with  Asia  after  China  opened  its  ports  to  foreign  trade 
earlier  in  the  decade.  Since  it  was  apparent  that  a  railroad  would  eventually  be  devel¬ 
oped,  there  was  considerable  competition  to  be  the  eastern  terminus  of  such  a  route. 

Four  cities  were  jockeying  for  the  prize — St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Democratic  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  favored  a  route  starting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  heading  west  via  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  St.  Louis,  a  metropolis  of  78,000  people, 
had  an  equally  powerful  champion  in  his  fellow  Democrat  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who 
strongly  opposed  both  Douglas'  support  for  a  Chicago  terminus  and  his  presidential  am¬ 
bitions.1  The  Missouri  strategy  involved  inviting  partisans  of  the  various  routes  to 
attend  a  convention  in  St.  Louis  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The 
convention,  which  convened  in  October  1849,  attracted  more  than  a  thousand  partici¬ 
pants,  about  half  of  them  from  Missouri,  a  quarter  from  Illinois,  and  the  others  divided 
among  a  dozen  other  interested  states.  The  convention  chose  Stephen  Douglas  as  its 
president,  a  move  Douglas  thought  might  be  designed  to  prevent  him  from  speaking.2 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  had  been  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate  since  1821.  He  had  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  as  well  as  a  long-time  advocate  of  the 
country's  westward  expansion.  A  colorful  figure  with  a  powerful,  fiery  personality,  who 
had  engaged  in  brawls  and  a  duel  in  his  younger  years,  Benton  had  for  the  past  five 
months  been  touring  the  state,  speaking  against  proslavery  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  legislature.  Although  he  had  once  supported  developing  waterways  to  the 
West,  Benton  was  now  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco. 3 

As  an  orator,  Benton  relied  heavily  on  extensive  research  and  an  endless  succession  of 
facts.  A  specialist  in  rhetoric  has  written  that  "in  the  analysis  of  a  question  Benton  used 
intellectual  power  of  a  high  order  to  resolve  complex  subjects  into  their  relatively  simple 
components."  In  preparing  a  speech,  Benton  consulted  primary  sources,  including  "trea¬ 
ties,  geographies,  maps,  annals  of  explorers,  government  reports  and  statistical  tables, 
legislative  records,  diplomatic  correspondence,  official  journals  and  minutes,  speeches, 
letters,  memoirs,  constitutions,  laws,  and  judicial  opinions."  His  rhetorical  fault  was  to 
add  fact  upon  fact,  often  including  material  that  if  not  totally  irrelevant  at  least  tended 
to  muddy  his  point.  Yet,  "at  his  best  he  was  tough,  lively,  and  pungent."  4 

The  only  extant  copy  of  the  railroad  convention  speech  appears  in  The  Missouri  Republi¬ 
can  of  October  18,  1849,  which  reported  it  chiefly  in  the  third  person,  including  only  the 
final  paragraph  verbatim.  That  last  paragraph  is  thus  the  only  portion  of  the  speech  re¬ 
printed  here.  In  the  early  part  of  the  address,  Benton  read  portions  of  letters  from  his 
son-in-law,  the  explorer  John  Charles  Fremont,  who  had  led  an  expedition  to  identify  an 
overland  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fremont  reported  that  he  had 
identified  several  mountain  passes  suitable  for  a  railroad  and  that  the  country  traversed 
would  be  appropriate  for  settlement.  Although  Benton  stated  that  the  convention  should 
not  attempt  to  pick  a  route  but  should  concentrate  on  convincing  Congress  of  the  need 
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for  such  a  railroad,  he  could  not  resist  mentioning  St.  Louis  as  the  terminus  that  would 
connect  with  eastern  rail  lines  and  shipping  on  the  Mississippi.  He  thought  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  nation  could  be  achieved  by  taking  a  central  route  west,  between  the  38th 
and  39th  latitudes.  Such  a  railroad,  Benton  declared,  would  be  "a  band  of  iron,  hooping 
and  binding  the  States  together  east  and  west,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  He  then 
launched  into  the  peroration  that  is  reproduced  here. 

When  Benton  finished,  the  audience  applauded  wildly.  Later  in  the  convention,  how¬ 
ever,  Stephen  Douglas  spoke,  bitterly  attacking  the  idea  of  St.  Louis  as  a  terminus.  After 
considerable  wrangling,  the  body  eventually  adopted  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
support  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  that  would  connect  to  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  Chicago. 
Although  this  was  not  the  clear-cut  endorsement  of  St.  Louis  that  Benton  had  sought 
from  the  convention,  Missourians  appreciated  his  effort.  Almost  twenty  years  later,  in 
1868,  when  a  statue  of  Benton  was  erected  in  St.  Louis,  the  words  of  the  peroration  were 
inscribed  on  its  base.  Meanwhile,  the  speech  built  some  support  in  Missouri  for  Benton's 
reelection  campaign  the  following  year  (See  introduction  to  Speech  No.  14). 

The  rivalry  for  western  rail  routes  continued,  but  the  growing  country  found  it  needed 
more  than  one  railroad  to  the  West.  When  the  golden  spike  driven  in  Promontory,  Utah, 
in  May  1869  joined  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  California  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  route  was  largely  the  one  envisioned  by  Douglas,  reaching 
west  from  Chicago  via  Council  Bluffs.  St.  Louis,  however,  was  soon  connected  to  the 
Union  Pacific  by  a  branch  line  through  Kansas  City  to  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  soon  followed  on  a  more 
southerly  route,  while  the  Northern  Pacific  traversed  the  northern  tier  of  states  to 
Oregon  and  Washington.5 

For  further  reading: 

Chambers,  W.N.  Old  Bullion  Benton:  Senator  from  the  New  West.  New  York,  1956. 

Smith,  Elbert  B.  Magnificent  Missourian:  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Philadelphia,  1958. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 

TO  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  CONVENTION  1 

October  16,  1849 
(St.  Louis,  Missouri) 


We  live  in  extraordinary  times,  and  are  called 
upon  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
occasion.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the 
great  Columbus — the  man  who  was  afterwards 
carried  home  in  chains  from  the  New  World 
which  he  had  discovered — this  great  Columbus, 
in  the  year  1492,  departed  from  Europe  to 
arrive  in  the  East  by  going  to  the  West.  It  was  a 
sublime  conception.  He  was  in  the  line  of  suc¬ 
cess,  when  the  intervention  of  two  continents, 
not  dreamed  of  before,  arrested  his  progress. 
Now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  mechanical 
genius  enables  his  great  design  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  the  beginning,  and  in  barbarous  ages,  the  sea 
was  a  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  It 
separated  nations.  Mechanical  genius,  in  invent¬ 
ing  the  ship,  converted  that  barrier  into  a  facili¬ 
ty.  Then  land  and  continents  became  the  ob¬ 
struction.  The  two  Americas  intervening  has 
prevented  Europe  and  Asia  from  communicat¬ 
ing  on  the  straight  line.  For  three  centuries  and 
a  half  this  obstacle  has  frustrated  the  grand 
design  of  Columbus.  Now,  in  our  day,  mechan¬ 
ical  genius  has  again  triumphed  over  the  obsta¬ 
cles  of  nature,  and  converted  into  a  facility  that 
which  had  so  long  been  an  impassable  obstacle. 
The  steam-car  has  worked  upon  the  land,  and 
among  enlightened  nations,  and  to  a  degree  far 
transcending  it,  the  miracle  which  the  ship,  in 
barbarous  ages,  worked  upon  the  ocean.  The 
land  has  now  become  the  facility  for  the  most 
distant  communications,  the  conveyance  being 
invented  which  annihilates  both  time  and 
space.  We  hold  the  intervening  land:  we  hold 
the  obstacle  which  stopped  Columbus:  we  are 
in  the  line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  We  have 


it  in  our  power  to  remove  that  obstacle — to 
convert  it  into  a  facility — and  to  carry  him  on 
to  his  land  of  promise,  and  of  hope,  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity,  a  precision  and  a  safety  unknown  to  all 
ocean  navigation.  A  king  and  a  queen  started 
him  upon  his  great  enterprise.  It  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  republic  to  complete  it.  It  is  in  our 
hands — we,  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  this  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Let  us  raise  ourselves  up.  Let  us 
rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Let  us 
complete  the  grand  design  of  Columbus  by  put¬ 
ting  Europe  and  Asia  into  communication,  and 
that  to  our  advantage,  through  the  heart  of  our 
own  country.  Let  us  give  to  his  ships,  converted 
into  cars,  a  continued  course,  unknown  to  all 
former  times.  Let  us  make  the  iron  road — and 
make  it  from  sea  to  sea,  states  and  individuals 
making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  nation 
making  it  west.  Let  us  now,  in  this  convention, 
rise  above  everything  sectional,  personal,  local. 
Let  us  beseech  the  national  legislature  to  build 
the  great  road  upon  the  great  national  line 
which  suits  Europe  and  Asia — the  line  which 
will  find,  on  our  continent,  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  at  one  end,  St.  Louis  in  the  middle, 
the  national  metropolis,  and  great  commercial 
emporiums  at  the  other — and  which  shall  be 
adorned  with  its  crowning  honor,  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  great  Columbus,  whose  design  it 
accomplishes,  hewn  from  the  granite  mass  of  a 
peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  overlooking  the 
road — the  mountain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the 
statue  a  part  of  the  mountain — pointing  with 
outstretched  arm  to  the  western  horizon,  and 
saying  to  the  flying  passenger,  there  is  the  East! 
there  is  India! 

[Great  applause  followed  this  grand 
conclusion.] 
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1  The  Missouri  Republican,  October  18,  1849. 
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Henry  Clay 

COMPROMISE  RESOLUTIONS 
February  5  and  6,  1850 
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Henry  Clay  (standing)  is  shown  here  with  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster. 
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Henry  Clay 

On  the  Compromise  Resolutions 

February  5  and  6,  1850 

Early  in  1850,  Henry  Clay  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  collectively  known  by 
historians  as  the  Compromise  of  1850,  that  stimulated  intense  Senate  debate  over  the 
next  nine  months,  including  a  number  of  major  speeches.  Four  of  the  addresses  support¬ 
ing  and  opposing  that  compromise  are  included  here,  beginning  with  Clay's  initial 
speech  on  the  subject  (See  also  Speeches  No.  12,  13,  and  14). 

Henry  Clay  lost  the  1844  presidential  election  largely  because  he  equivocated  over  the 
issues  of  adding  Texas  to  the  United  States  and  extension  of  slavery  to  the  new  territo¬ 
ries.  He  tried  again  in  1848,  but  on  that  occasion  his  Whig  party  denied  him  its  nomina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  Mexican  War  hero  General  Zachary  Taylor.  When  Taylor  won  the  presi¬ 
dency,  Clay  forever  abandoned  his  plans  for  higher  office  and  returned  to  the  Senate. 
There  he  hoped  to  fashion  a  compromise  arrangement  that  would  disperse  the  gathering 
forces  of  disunion. 

Early  in  January  1850  Clay  devised  a  legislative  package  of  eight  major  resolutions, 
which  he  hoped  would  address  each  contentious  issue.  On  January  29,  he  unveiled  that 
"great  national  scheme  of  compromise  and  harmony"  in  a  brief  Senate  speech.  Clay 
asked  senators  to  study  his  plan  so  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  a  full- 
scale  debate  on  the  following  Tuesday,  February  5,  1850. 

When  the  day  arrived,  thousands  of  curious  citizens  invaded  Capitol  Hill  expecting  to 
witness  an  historic  event.  Weakened  by  pneumonia  and  associated  infirmities,  the  seven¬ 
ty-three-year-old  Clay  refused  to  follow  friends'  counsel  to  postpone  his  remarks  until 
his  strength  returned.  "I  consider  our  country  in  danger  and  if  I  can  be  the  means  in  any 
measure  of  averting  that  danger,  my  health  and  life  is  of  little  consequence."  1 

Clay  began  speaking  at  one  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon  in  a  chamber  packed  far 
beyond  its  reasonable  capacity.  After  several  hours,  having  exhausted  "the  little  stock  of 
strength  that  I  have,"  the  weary  senator  suspended  his  effort,  concluding  the  nearly  five- 
hour  oration  the  following  day.  As  Clay  began  on  February  6,  he  cautioned  his  audience 
not  to  expect  a  dazzling  oratorical  display. 

The  season  of  the  year,  and  my  own  season  of  life,  both  admonish  me  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  any  unnecessary  ornaments;  but,  above  all,  Mr.  President,  the  grave 
and  momentous  subject  upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  the  Senate  and  the  coun¬ 
try  forbids  my  saying  anything  but  what  appertains  strictly  to  that  subject;  and  my 
sole  desire  is  to  make  myself,  with  seriousness,  soberness,  and  plainness,  understood 
by  you  and  by  those  who  think  proper  to  listen  to  me. 

In  his  address.  Clay  carefully  and  cogently  laid  out  each  of  his  eight  resolutions  and 
included  a  description  of  pertinent  constitutional  principles  along  with  an  extended  his¬ 
torical  analysis  of  the  nature  of  governmental  power.  His  proposals,  which  he  claimed 
required  no  compromise  of  principle,  addressed  the  admission  of  California,  organization 
of  other  territories  gained  from  Mexico,  settlement  of  Texas  annexation  issues,  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  fugitive  slave  laws,  and  regulation  of  the  interstate 
slave  trade.  He  followed  with  a  historical  description  of  his  role  in  fashioning  the  1820 
Missouri  Compromise  to  make  the  point  that  extending  its  36°  30'  line  to  the  Pacific  to 
divide  slave  and  free  territories  offered  no  useful  model  for  resolving  the  current  section¬ 
al  dilemma.  Clay  concluded  with  the  warning  that  "dissolution  of  the  Union  and  war  are 
identical  and  inseparable."  Such  a  war,  he  predicted  with  chilling  accuracy,  would  be  un¬ 
precedented  in  its  violence,  bloodshed,  and  "enormities." 
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When  he  completed  his  remarks,  senators  and  guests  rushed  to  embrace  him.  In  biog¬ 
rapher  Robert  Remini's  view,  this  was  not  one  of  Clay's  greatest  speeches,  but  "the  sight 
of  a  desperately  ill  seventy-three-year-old  man  pleading  for  the  life  of  his  country  in  a 
performance  of  heroic  length  electrified  his  audience."  2  Clay  set  the  agenda.  Although 
neither  Calhoun  nor  Webster  was  present  for  Clay's  address,  they  followed  with  their 
own  dramatic  orations,  the  ailing  Calhoun  opposing  Clay,  in  a  speech  read  for  him  by  a 
colleague,  on  March  4  and  Webster  supporting  him  on  March  7.  In  April  the  Senate  es¬ 
tablished  a  Committee  of  Thirteen,  with  Clay  as  chair,  to  explore  his  proposals.  Clay 
delivered  a  final  major  speech  on  July  22,  but  leadership  then  passed  to  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  who  engineered  final  passage  of  a  compromise  pack¬ 
age  in  September. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  183-89. 

Hamilton,  Holman.  Prologue  to  Conflict:  The  Crisis  and  Compromise  of  1850.  Lexington,  KY, 
1964. 

Holt,  Michael  F.  The  Political  Crisis  of  the  1850s.  1978;  reprint.  New  York,  1983. 

Peterson,  Merrill  D.  The  Great  Triumvirate:  Webster,  Clap,  and  Calhoun.  New  York,  1987. 

Remini,  Robert  V.  Henry  Clay:  Statesman  for  the  Union.  New  York,  1991. 
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Henry  Clay 

COMPROMISE  RESOLUTIONS  1 
February  5  and  6,  1850 
(In  the  Senate) 


The  violence  of  party  spirit 

Mr.  PRESIDENT,  never,  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion,  have  I  risen  under  feelings  of  such  deep 
solicitude.  I  have  witnessed  many  periods  of 
great  anxiety,  of  peril,  and  of  danger  even  to 
the  country;  but  I  have  never  before  arisen  to 
address  any  assembly  so  oppressed,  so  appalled, 
so  anxious.  And,  sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  do  here  what  again  and  again  I  have 
done  in  my  private  chamber — to  implore  of 
Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  nations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  his  hands  to  bestow  upon  our 
country  his  blessings — to  bestow  upon  our 
people  all  his  blessings — to  calm  the  violence 
and  rage  of  party — to  still  passion — to  allow 
reason  once  more  to  resume  its  empire.  And 
may  I  not  ask  of  Him,  to  bestow  upon  his 
humble  servant,  now  before  Him,  the  blessings 
of  his  smiles,  of  strength,  and  of  ability,  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  which  lies  before  him. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  have  witnessed  other 
anxious  periods  in  the  history  of  our  country; 
and  if  I  were  to  mention — to  trace  to  their 
original  source — the  cause  of  all  our  present 
dangers  and  difficulties,  I  should  ascribe  them 
to  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  party  spirit. 
We  have  had  testimony  of  this  in  the  progress 
of  this  session,  and  senators,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  matters,  concur  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  that  cause  in  originating  the 
unhappy  differences  which  prevail  throughout 
the  country  upon  this  subject  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Parties,  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  one  the  ascendancy  over  the  other,  catch  at 
every  passing  and  floating  plank,  in  order  to 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
Appendix,  pp.  115-27. 


add  strength  and  power  to  themselves.  We  have 
been  told  by  two  honorable  senators  [Mr. 
HALE  2  and  Mr.  PHELPS  3]  that  the  parties  at 
the  North  have  each  in  its  turn,  wooed  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  small 
party  called  abolitionists,  in  order  that  the  scale 
in  its  favor  might  preponderate  over  its  adver¬ 
saries.  Let  us  look  wherever  we  may,  we  see  too 
many  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
and  intemperance  of  party.  I  might  go  to  other 
legislative  bodies  besides  our  own.  I  might  draw 
from  those  legislatures  all  the  melancholy  truth 
upon  which  I  am  dwelling;  but,  sir,  I  need  not 
pass  out  of  this  Capitol  itself — I  say  it  with  all 
deference  and  respect  to  that  portion  of  Con¬ 
gress  assembled  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Cap¬ 
itol.  But  what  have  we  seen  there  during  this 
very  session?  One  whole  week — I  think  it  was 
an  entire  week — exhausted  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  elect  a  doorkeeper  of  the  House! 

[Much  confusion  prevailed  in  the  lobbies  and 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  Senate  chamber.] 

Mr.  CASS.4  Will  the  honorable  senator  pause 
a  few  moments,  until  order  is  restored  here? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.5 6  The  sergeant  at 
arms  will  see  that  the  avenues  to  the  galleries 
and  this  chamber  are  closed,  and  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  withdraw  from  them  to  give  room 
for  those  who  are  in,  and  to  restore  order. 


2  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  (1806-1873)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1847-1853  and  1855-1865. 

3  Samuel  S.  Phelps  of  Vermont  (1793-1855)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1839-1851  and  1853-1854. 

4  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  (1782-1866)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845- 

1848  and  1849-1857. 

6  Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874)  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  from  1849  until  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on 
July  10,  1850,  after  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor. 
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Mr.  FOOTE.6  Let  all  the  disorderly  be  taken 
out. 

Mr.  BADGER.7  There  are  persons  in  the 
anterooms  that,  because  they  cannot  hear  them¬ 
selves,  will  not  let  others  hear.  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  extending  the  order  to  their 
case  also. 

Mr.  CASS.  Is  the  sergeant  at  arms  in  the 
chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  He  is  discharging  his 
duty  in  restoring  order. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Let  the  anterooms  be  entirely 
closed. 

[Order  having  at  length  been  restored, 

Mr.  CLAY  resumed.]  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  question  in  this  struggle  to  elect  a 
doorkeeper?  It  was  not  as  regarded  the  man  or 
the  qualifications  of  the  man,  best  adapted  to 
the  situation.  It  was,  whether  the  doorkeeper 
entertained  opinions  upon  certain  great  national 
measures  coincident  with  those  of  this  or  that 
side  of  the  House!  That  was  the  sole  question 
that  prevented  the  election  of  that  officer  for 
about  the  period  of  a  week.  I  make  no  re¬ 
proaches,  sir — none,  to  either  portion  of  the 
House.  I  state  the  fact;  and  I  state  that  fact  to 
draw  from  it  the  conclusion,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  an  endeavor  to  check 
this  violence  of  party. 

What  vicissitudes  do  we  not  pass  through  in 
this  short  mortal  existence  of  ours.  Eight  years 
ago,  I  took  my  leave  finally,  and — as  I  sup¬ 
posed — forever  of  this  body.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  being  again 
returned  to  it;  and  if  my  private  wishes  and 
particular  inclinations,  and  the  desire  during  the 
short  remnant  of  my  days  to  remain  in  repose 
and  quiet,  could  have  prevailed,  you  would 
never  have  seen  me,  sir,  occupying  the  seat 
which  I  now  do  upon  this  floor.  The  legislature 
of  the  state  to  which  I  belong,  unsolicited  by 
me,  chose  to  designate  me  to  represent  them  in 
this  Senate;  and  I  have  come  here  in  obedience 
to  a  sense  of  stem  duty,  with  no  personal  ob¬ 
jects — no  private  views  now  or  hereafter  to 


6  Henry  S.  Foote  of  Mississippi  (1804-1880)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1847-1852. 

7  George  E.  Badger  of  North  Carolina  (1795-1866)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1846-1855. 


gratify.  I  know,  sir,  the  jealousies,  fears,  and 
apprehensions  which  are  engendered  by  the 
spirit  of  party  to  which  I  have  referred;  and  if 
there  be  any  in  my  hearing  now — if  there  be  in 
or  out  of  this  Capitol — anyone  who  is  running 
the  race  for  honor,  and  for  elevation — for 
higher  honor,  for  higher  elevation,  than  that 
which  he  may  enjoy — I  beg  him  to  believe  that 
I  at  least  will  never  jostle  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  honors  or  that  elevation.  I  beg  him  to  be 
persuaded  that,  if  my  wishes  prevail,  my  name 
shall  never  be  used  in  competition  with  his.  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  when  my  services 
are  terminated  in  this  body — and  I  hope  that 
before  the  expiration  of  my  present  term  they 
may  be — my  mission,  so  far  as  respects  the 
public  affairs  of  this  world  and  upon  earth,  is 
closed,  and  closed,  if  my  wishes  prevail, 
forever. 

But,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  blind  to  the 
facts  which  are  daily  transpiring  before  us.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  that  party 
spirit  and  future  elevation  mix  more  or  less  in 
all  our  affairs,  in  all  our  deliberations.  At  a 
moment  when  the  White  House  itself  is  in 
danger  of  conflagration,  instead  of  all  hands 
uniting  to  extinguish  the  flames,  we  are  con¬ 
tending  about  who  shall  be  its  next  occupant. 
When  a  dreadful  crevasse  has  occurred,  which 
threatens  inundation  and  destruction  to  all 
around  it,  we  are  contesting  and  disputing 
about  the  profits  of  the  estate  which  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  total  submersion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  passion,  passion — party, 
party — and  intemperance;  that  is  all  I  dread  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  great  questions  which 
unhappily  at  this  time  divide  our  distracted 
country.  At  this  moment,  we  have  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  of  this  Capitol,  and  in  the  states, 
twenty-odd  furnaces  in  full  blast  in  generating 
heat,  and  passion,  and  intemperance,  and  dif¬ 
fusing  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
this  broad  land.  Two  months  ago,  all  was  calm 
in  comparison  with  the  present  moment.  All 
now  is  uproar,  confusion,  menace  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Union  and  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  this  people.  I  implore  senators — I  en¬ 
treat  them,  by  all  that  they  expect  hereafter, 
and  by  all  that  is  dear  to  them  here  below,  to 
repress  the  ardor  of  these  passions,  to  look  at 
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their  country  at  this  crisis — to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  not  as  it  shall  be  attempted  to 
be  uttered  by  me,  for  I  am  not  so  presumptuous 
as  to  indulge  the  hope  that  anything  I  can  say 
shall  deserve  the  attention  I  have  desired,  but 
to  listen  to  their  own  reason,  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  their  own  good  sense,  in  determining 
what  is  best  to  be  done  for  our  country  in  the 
actual  posture  in  which  we  find  it.  To  this  great 
object  have  my  efforts  been  directed  during  this 
whole  session.  I  have  cut  myself  off  from  all 
the  usual  enjoyments  of  social  life,  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myself  almost  exclusively,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  my  own  chamber,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session  up  to  this  time,  my 
thoughts  have  been  anxiously  directed  to  the 
object  of  finding  some  plan,  of  proposing  some 
mode  of  accommodation,  which  should  once 
more  restore  the  blessings  of  concord,  harmony, 
and  peace  to  this  great  country.  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  successful 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  But  I  have 
presented  a  scheme;  and  allow  me  to  say  to 
honorable  senators,  that  if  they  find  in  that 
plan  anything  which  is  defective — if  they  find 
in  it  anything  which  is  worthy  of  acceptance, 
but  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  amend¬ 
ment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  and  patriotic 
course  for  them  to  pursue  is,  not  to  denounce 
it,  but  to  improve  it;  not  to  reject,  without  ex¬ 
amination,  any  project  of  accommodation, 
having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  harmony 
in  this  country,  but  to  look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  be 
susceptible  of  alteration  or  improvement,  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  object  which  I  indulge  the 
hope  is  common  to  all  and  every  one  of  us,  to 
restore  peace,  and  quiet,  and  harmony,  and 
happiness  to  this  country. 

Objectives 

When  I  came  to  consider  this  subject,  there 
were  two  or  three  general  purposes  which 
seemed  to  me  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  ac¬ 
complish.  The  one  was  to  settle  all  the  contro¬ 
verted  questions  arising  out  o(  the  subject  of 
slavery;  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing  very 
little  if  we  settled  one  question  and  left  other 
disturbing  questions  unadjusted.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  doing  but  little  if  we  stopped  one  leak 


only  in  the  ship  of  state,  and  left  other  leaks 
capable  of  producing  danger,  if  not  destruction, 
to  the  vessel.  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to 
every  subject  connected  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  out  of  which  controverted  ques¬ 
tions  have  sprung,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  or 
practicable  to  accommodate  and  adjust  the 
whole  of  them. 

Another  principal  object  which  attracted  my 
attention  was,  to  endeavor  to  frame  such  a 
scheme  of  accommodation  as  that  neither  of  the 
two  classes  of  states  into  which  our  country  is 
unhappily  divided  should  make  a  sacrifice  of 
any  great  principle.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  series 
of  resolutions  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  the  Senate  accomplishes  that 
object. 

Another  purpose,  sir,  which  I  had  in  view 
was  this:  I  was  aware  of  the  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  prevailing  between  these  two  classes  of 
states.  I  was  aware  that  while  a  portion  of  the 
Union  was  pushing  matters,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  a  dangerous  extremity,  another  portion  of 
the  Union  was  pushing  them  to  an  opposite, 
and  perhaps  to  a  no  less  dangerous  extremity.  It 
appeared  to  me,  then,  that  if  any  arrangement, 
any  satisfactory  adjustment  could  be  made  of 
the  controverted  questions  between  the  two 
classes  of  states,  that  adjustment,  that  arrange¬ 
ment,  could  only  be  successful  and  effectual  by 
exacting  from  both  parties  some  concession — 
not  of  principle,  not  of  principle  at  all,  but  of 
feeling,  of  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  matters  in 
controversy  between  them.  I  believe  that  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  prepared  fulfill  that 
object.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  upon  that 
careful,  rational,  and  attentive  examination  of 
them  which  I  think  they  deserve,  that  by  them, 
neither  party  makes  any  concession  of  principle 
at  all,  though  the  concessions  of  forbearance  are 
ample. 

In  the  next  place,  in  respect  to  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  states,  there  are  resolutions  making  conces¬ 
sions  to  them  by  the  class  of  opposite  states, 
without  any  compensation  whatever  being  ren¬ 
dered  by  them  to  the  nonslaveholding  states. 

I  think  every  one  of  these  characteristics 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  measures  which  I 
propose  is  susceptible  of  clear,  satisfactory 
demonstration,  by  an  attentive  perusal  and  crit- 
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ical  examination  of  the  resolutions  themselves. 
Let  us  take  up  the  first,  sir. 

California 

The  first  resolution,  Mr.  President,  as  you  are 
aware,  relates  to  California;  and  it  declares  that 
California,  with  suitable  limits,  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  member  of  this  Union,  without  the 
imposition  of  any  restriction,  either  to  interdict 
or  to  introduce  slavery  within  her  limits.  Now, 
is  there  any  concession  in  this  resolution  by 
either  party  to  the  other?  I  know  that  gentle¬ 
men  who  come  from  the  slaveholding  states  say 
that  the  North  gets  all  that  it  desires;  but  by 
whom  does  it  get  it?  Does  it  get  it  by  any 
action  of  Congress?  If  slavery  be  interdicted  in 
California,  it  is  done  by  Congress,  by  this  gov¬ 
ernment?  No,  sir;  the  interdiction  is  imposed  by 
California  herself.  And  has  it  not  been  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  all  parties,  that  when  a  state  is  about  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  that  state  has  a 
right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  have  within  its  limits  slavery?  The  great 
principle  which  was  in  contest  upon  the  memo¬ 
rable  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union  was,  whether  it  was  competent 
or  was  not  competent  for  Congress  to  impose 
any  restriction  which  should  exist  after  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Union?  We,  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Missouri,  contend¬ 
ed  that,  by  the  Constitution,  no  such  restriction 
could  be  imposed.  We  contended  that,  when¬ 
ever  she  was  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  she 
had  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  preexist¬ 
ing  state  of  the  Union;  and  that  of  these  rights 
and  privileges,  one  was  to  decide  for  herself 
whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist 
within  her  limits — that  she  had  as  much  a  right 
to  decide  upon  the  introduction  of  slavery,  or 
upon  its  abolition,  as  New  York  had  a  right  to 
decide  upon  the  introduction  or  abolition  of 
slavery;  and  that  she  stood  among  her  peers 
equal,  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  that 
any  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and 
those  subsequently  admitted,  had  a  right  to 
enjoy. 

And  so  I  thought  that  those  who  have  been 
contending  with  so  much  earnestness  and  with 
so  much  perseverance  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
ought  to  reflect  that,  even  if  they  could  carry 


their  object  and  adopt  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  it 
would  cease  the  moment  any  state  to  whose 
territory  it  was  applicable  came  to  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Union.  No  one  contends 
now — no  one  believes — that  with  regard  to  the 
northwestern  states,  to  which  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  applied — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan — no  one  now  believes  that  any  one  of 
those  states,  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  it,  has 
not  just  as  much  a  right  to  introduce  slavery 
within  her  borders  as  Virginia  has  a  right  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  slavery  within  hers. 

Then,  if  in  this  struggle  of  power  and  empire 
between  the  two  classes  of  States  a  decision  of 
California  has  taken  place  adverse  to  the  wishes 
of  the  southern  States,  it  is  a  decision  not  made 
by  the  General  Government;  it  is  a  decision  re¬ 
specting  which  they  cannot  complain  to  the 
General  Government.  It  is  a  decision  made  by 
California  herself,  and  which  California  had  in- 
contestibly  a  right  to  make  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  then,  in  that 
first  resolution,  according  to  the  observation 
which  I  made  some  time  ago,  a  case  where  nei¬ 
ther  party  concedes;  where  the  question  of  slav¬ 
ery,  either  of  its  introduction  or  interdiction,  is 
silent  as  respects  the  action  of  this  Government; 
and  if  it  has  been  decided,  it  has  been  decided 
by  a  different  body — by  a  different  power — by 
California  herself,  who  had  a  right  to  make  that 
decision. 

Slavery  in  the  territories 

Mr.  President,  the  next  resolution  of  the 
series  which  I  have  offered,  I  beg  gentlemen 
candidly  now  to  look  at.  I  was  aware,  perfectly 
aware,  of  the  perseverance  with  which  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  was  insisted  upon.  I  knew  that 
every  one  of  the  free  States  of  this  Union — I 
believe  without  exception — had,  by  its  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies,  passed  resolutions  instructing  its 
Senators  and  requesting  its  Representatives  to 
get  that  restriction  incorporated  into  any  terri¬ 
torial  bill  that  might  be  offered  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Congress.  I  knew  how  much — although 
I  regretted  how  much — the  free  States  had — if  I 
may  say  so — put  their  hearts  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  In  this  second  resolution  I  call 
upon  them  to  waive  persisting  in  it.  I  ask  them. 
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for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  to  other  members  of  the  Union,  to 
give  it  up,  and  to  no  longer  insist  upon  it — to 
see,  as  they  must  see,  if  their  eyes  are  open,  the 
dangers  which  lie  under  it,  if  they  persevere  in 
insisting  upon  it. 

Well,  when  I  called  upon  them  in  that  resolu¬ 
tion  to  do  this,  was  I  not  bound  to  offer,  for 
the  surrender  of  that  favorite  measure  of  theirs, 
some  compensation — not  an  equivalent  by  any 
means,  but  some  compensation — as  that  spirit 
of  mutual  forbearance  which  animates  the  one 
side,  ought  at  the  same  time  to  animate  the 
other  side?  What  is  it  that  is  offered  them?  It  is 
a  declaration  of  what  I  characterize  and  must 
style,  with  great  deference  to  all  those  who  en¬ 
tertain  the  opposite  opinion — I  will  not  say  in- 
contestible,  but  to  me  clear,  and  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as — indisputable  truths. 
And  what  are  they?  The  first  is,  that  by  law 
slavery  no  longer  exists  in  any  portion  of  the 
acquisition  made  by  us  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico;  and  the  other  is,  that  in  our  opinion, 
according  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
slavery  never  will  be  introduced  into  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  so  acquired  from  Mexico. 

Now,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  declara¬ 
tion  of  what  I  call  these  two  truths  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  I 
have  heard  this  asserted,  but  is  that  the  case?  If 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  were  adopted  in  territorial 
governments  established  in  these  countries  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico,  it  would  be  a  positive  en¬ 
actment,  a  prohibition,  an  interdiction  as  to  the 
introduction  of  slavery  within  them.  But  with 
regard  to  those  truths,  I  had  hoped,  and  still  in¬ 
dulge  the  hope,  that  those  who  represent  the 
free  states  will  be  inclined  not  to  insist  that  we 
shall  give — and  indeed  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  give  to  these  declarations — the  form 
of  a  positive  enactment.  I  had  hoped  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  Congress,  leaving  it  upon  the 
basis  of  that  opinion,  without  asking  for  what 
seems  to  be  almost  impracticable,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible — for  any  subsequent  enactments  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  bill  by  which  territorial  gov¬ 
ernments  shall  be  established.  I  can  only  say 
that  that  second  resolution,  even  without  the 
declaration  of  these  two  truths,  would  be  more 


acceptable  to  me  than  with  them.  But  I  could 
not  forget  that  I  was  proposing  a  scheme  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  compromise,  and  I  could  not, 
therefore,  depart  from  the  duty,  which  the 
preparation  of  the  scheme  seemed  to  me  to 
impose,  while  we  ask  upon  the  one  side  a  sur¬ 
render  of  their  favorite  measure,  of  offering 
upon  the  other  side  some  compensation  for  that 
surrender  or  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  these  truths  is,  that 
by  law  slavery  does  not  exist  within  the  territo¬ 
ries  ceded  to  us  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  is 
a  misfortune  in  the  various  weighty  and  impor¬ 
tant  topics  which  are  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  am  now  addressing  you  upon,  that 
any  one  of  the  five  or  six  embraced  in  these 
resolutions  would  of  itself  furnish  a  theme  for  a 
lengthened  speech,  and  I  am  therefore  reduced 
to  the  necessity,  I  think,  at  least  in  this  stage  of 
the  discussion  of  limiting  myself  rather  to  the 
expression  of  opinions,  than  to  going  at  any 
great  length  into  the  discussion  of  all  these  var¬ 
ious  topics.  Now  with  respect  to  the  opinion 
here  asserted,  that  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the 
territories  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Mexico,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  by  the  supreme  government  of 
Mexico  abolishing  it,  I  think  in  the  year  1824, 
and  the  subsequent  passage  of  a  law  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  body  of  Mexico — I  forget  in  what 
year — by  which  they  propose — what,  it  is  true, 
they  never  yet  carried  into  full  effect — a  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the  act  of 
abolition.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  acquiescence  of 
Mexico  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  from  the 
time  of  this  extinction  down  to  the  time  of  the 
treaty  by  which  we  acquired  those  countries. 
All  Mexico,  so  far  as  I  know,  acquiesced  in  the 
nonexistence  of  slavery.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
aware,  talk  about  the  irregularity  of  the  acts  by 
which  slavery  was  abolished;  but  does  it 
become  us,  a  foreign  power,  to  look  into  the 
modes  by  which  an  act  was  accomplished  by  a 
foreign  power,  when  she  herself  is  satisfied 
with  what  is  done,  and  when  she,  too,  is  exclu¬ 
sively  the  judge  whether  the  object,  then  local, 
municipal  in  Mexico,  has  or  has  not  been  abol¬ 
ished  in  conformity  with  her  fundamental  law? 
Mexico,  upon  this  subject,  showed  to  the  last 
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moment  her  anxiety.  In  the  documents  which 
were  laid  before  the  country  upon  the  subject 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  by  Mr.  Trist,8 
you  will  find  this  passage  contained  in  one  of 
his  dispatches: 

Among  the  points  which  came  under  discussion  was  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  territory  which  should  pass 
from  Mexico.  In  the  course  of  their  remarks  on  the  subject, 
I  was  told  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  territory,  in 
order  that  the  inquisition  should  be  therein  established,  the 
proposal  could  not  excite  stronger  feelings  of  abhorrence 
than  those  awakened  in  Mexico  by  the  prospect  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  slavery  in  any  territory  parted  with  by  her. 
Our  conversation  on  this  topic  was  perfectly  frank,  and  no 
less  friendly;  and  the  more  effective  upon  their  minds,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  was  enabled  to  say,  with  perfect  security,  that, 
although  their  impressions  respecting  the  practical  fact  of 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States,  were,  I  had  no 
doubt,  entirely  erroneous,  yet  there  was  probably  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  my  individual  views  and  sentiments  on  slav¬ 
ery,  considered  in  itself,  and  those  which  they  entertained.  I 
concluded  by  assuring  them  that  the  bare  mention  of  the 
subject  in  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  were  a 
party,  was  an  absolute  impossibility;  that  no  President  of 
the  United  States  would  dare  to  present  any  such  treaty  to 
the  Senate;  and  that  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  offer  me 
the  whole  territory  described  in  our  project,  increased  ten¬ 
fold  in  value,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  covered  a  foot  thick 
all  over  with  pure  gold,  upon  the  single  condition  that  slav¬ 
ery  should  be  excluded  therefrom,  I  could  not  entertain  the 
offer  for  a  moment,  nor  think  even  of  communicating  it  to 
Washington.  The  matter  ended  in  their  being  fully  satisfied 
that  this  topic  was  one  not  to  be  touched,  and  it  was 
dropped,  with  good  feeling  on  both  sides. 

Thus  you  find  that,  in  the  very  act  of  negoti¬ 
ation  by  which  the  treaty  was  concluded,  which 
ceded  to  us  the  country  in  question,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
urged  the  abhorrence  with  which  Mexico  would 
view  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  which  she  was  about  to 
cede  to  the  United  States.  But  a  prohibition  of 
its  introduction  was  not  inserted,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  firm  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Trist, 
and  his  declaration  that  it  was  an  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  even  to  mention  the  subject.  I  take  it 
then,  for  granted — availing  myself  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  upon 
this  topic  at  a  former  session,  which  I  think 
have  left  the  whole  country  under  the  impres¬ 


8  Nicholas  P.  Trist  (1800-1874)  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  1847  as  a 
special  agent  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace. 


sion  of  the  nonexistence  of  slavery  in  the  ceded 
territories — I  take  it  for  granted  that  what  I 
have  said  will  satisfy  the  Senate  of  that  first 
truth — that  slavery  does  not  exist  there  by  law, 
unless  slavery  was  carried  there  the  moment  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  two  parties  to  the 
treaty,  under  the  operation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  really,  I  must  say,  that  the  idea  that  eo 
instanti,  upon  the  consummation  of  the  treaty 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  spread 
itself  over  the  acquired  country,  and  carried 
along  with  it  the  institution  of  slavery,  is  so  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  any  comprehension  or  any 
reason  which  I  possess,  that  I  hardly  know  how 
to  meet  it.  Why,  sir,  these  United  States  consist 
of  thirty  states.  In  fifteen  of  them,  there  was 
slavery;  in  fifteen,  slavery  did  not  exist.  How 
can  it  be  argued  that  the  fifteen  slave  states,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  carried  into  the  ceded  country  their  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
argued,  upon  the  other  side,  that  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  same  Constitution,  the  fifteen  free 
states  carried  into  the  ceded  territories  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom,  which  they,  from  policy,  have 
chosen  to  adopt  within  their  limits?  Let  me 
suppose  a  case.  Let  me  imagine  that  Mexico  had 
never  abolished  slavery  there  at  all.  Let  me  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  existing  there,  by  virtue  of  law, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  the  cession 
of  those  countries  to  us  by  the  treaty  in  ques¬ 
tion.  With  what  patience  would  gentlemen, 
coming  from  the  slaveholding  states,  listen  to 
an  argument  which  should  be  urged  by  the  free 
states,  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
slavery  within  those  territories,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  moment  it  operated 
upon  and  took  effect  within  the  ceded  territo¬ 
ries,  abolished  slavery  and  rendered  them  free? 
Well,  is  there  not  just  as  much  ground  to  con¬ 
tend,  where  a  moiety  of  the  states  are  free  and 
the  other  moiety  are  slaveholding  states,  that 
the  principle  of  freedom  which  prevails  in  the 
one  class  shall  operate  as  the  principle  of  slav¬ 
ery  which  prevails  in  the  other  class  of  states 
shall  operate?  Can  you,  amidst  this  conflict  of 
interests,  of  principles,  and  of  legislation,  which 
prevails  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Union — can  you 
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come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  I 
understand  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  public 
law  of  the  world,  of  reason,  and  of  justice,  that 
the  status  of  law,  as  it  existed  at  the  moment  of 
the  conquest  or  acquisition,  remains  unchanged 
until  it  is  altered  by  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  conquering  or  acquiring  power?  That  is  a 
great  principle,  and  you  can  scarcely  turn  over  a 
page  of  the  public  law  where  you  will  not  find 
it  recognized.  The  laws  of  Mexico,  as  they  ex¬ 
isted,  at  the  moment  of  the  cession  of  the  ceded 
territories  to  this  country,  remained  their  laws 
still,  unless  they  were  altered  by  that  new  sov¬ 
ereign  power  which  this  people  and  these  terri¬ 
tories  came  under  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  to  the  United  States.  I  think  then, 
Mr.  President — without  trespassing  further,  or 
exhausting  the  little  stock  of  strength  which  I 
have,  and  for  which  I  shall  find  ample  occasion 
in  the  progress  of  the  argument — that  I  may 
leave  that  part  of  the  subject  with  two  or  three 
observations  only  upon  the  general  power 
which  I  think  appertains  to  this  government 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  within  those 
territories. 

But,  before  I  approach  that  subject,  allow  me 
to  say  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  presents  two  questions  totally 
distinct,  and  resting  upon  entirely  different 
grounds — slavery  within  the  states,  and  slavery 
without  the  states.  Congress,  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  touch  slavery  within 
the  states,  except  in  the  three  specified  particu¬ 
lars  in  that  instrument;  to  adjust  the  subject  of 
representation,  to  impose  taxes  on  slaves  when 
a  system  of  direct  taxation  is  made,  and  to  per¬ 
form  the  duty  of  surrendering,  or  causing  to  be 
delivered  up,  fugitive  slaves  when  they  escape 
from  the  service  which  they  owe  in  the  slave 
states,  and  take  refuge  in  the  free  states.  And  I 
am  ready  to  say  that  if  Congress  were  to  attack 
within  the  states  the  institution  of  slavery,  with 
the  purpose  of  the  overthrow  or  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  then,  Mr.  President,  "my  voice 
would  be  for  war."  Then  would  be  made  a  case 
which  would  justify  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  slave  states  to  such  an 
unconstitutional  usurped  attempt  as  would  be 


made  under  the  supposition  I  have  stated.  Then 
we  should  be  acting  in  defence  of  our  rights,  of 
our  domiciles,  of  our  property,  of  our  safety,  of 
our  lives.  Then  I  think  would  be  furnished  a 
case  in  which  the  slave  states  would  be  justi¬ 
fied,  by  all  the  considerations  which  pertain  to 
the  happiness  or  security  of  man,  to  employ 
every  instrument  which  God  or  nature  has 
placed  in  our  hands,  to  resist  such  an  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  this  government.  Then  if,  un¬ 
fortunately,  civil  war  should  break  out,  we 
should  present  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
spectacle  of  one  portion  of  this  Union  endeav¬ 
oring  to  subvert  an  institution  of  another  por¬ 
tion,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
most  sacred  obligations.  We  should  present  a 
spectacle  in  which  we  should  have  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  good  wishes,  and  desire  for  our  success, 
of  all  men  who  love  justice  and  truth. 

Far  different  would,  I  fear,  be  our  case,  if, 
unhappily,  we  should  be  led  into  war,  into  civil 
war — if  the  two  parts  of  this  country  should  be 
placed  in  a  hostile  position  towards  each  other 
in  order  to  carry  slavery  into  new  territories  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard — all  of  us  have  read — of  the  efforts  of 
France  to  propagate — what,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe?  Not  slavery,  sir,  not  slavery,  but  the 
rights  of  man;  and  we  know  the  fate  of  her  ef¬ 
forts  of  propagandism  of  that  kind.  But  if,  un¬ 
happily,  we  should  be  involved  in  war,  in  civil 
war,  between  the  two  parts  of  this  confederacy, 
in  which  the  effort  upon  the  one  side  should  be 
to  restrain  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
new  territories,  and  upon  the  other  side  to  force 
its  introduction  there,  what  a  spectacle  should 
we  present  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind,  in 
an  effort,  not  to  propagate  rights,  but — I  must 
say  it,  though  I  trust  it  will  be  understood  to  be 
said  with  no  design  to  excite  feeling — a  war  to 
propagate  wrongs  in  the  territories  thus  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico.  It  would  be  a  war  in 
which  we  should  have  no  sympathies,  no  good 
wishes;  in  which  all  mankind  would  be  against 
us;  in  which  our  own  history  itself  would  be 
against  us;  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
constantly  reproached  our  British  ancestors  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  country. 
And  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
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one  of  the  best  defences  which  can  be  made  to 
preserve  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  was  forced  upon  us  against  the 
wishes  of  our  ancestors — of  our  own  American 
colonial  ancestors — and  by  the  cupidity  of  our 
British  commercial  ancestors. 

The  power,  then,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion — and  I  extend  it  to  the  introduction  as  well 
as  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  ter¬ 
ritories — does  exist  in  Congress;  and  I  think 
there  is  this  important  distinction  between  slav¬ 
ery  outside  of  the  states  and  slavery  inside  of 
the  states;  that  all  outside  of  the  states  is  debat¬ 
able,  and  all  inside  of  the  states  is  not  debata¬ 
ble.  The  government  has  no  right  to  attack  the 
institution  within  the  states;  but  whether  she 
has,  and  to  what  extent  she  has  or  has  not,  the 
right  to  attack  slavery  outside  of  the  states,  is  a 
debatable  question — one  upon  which  men  may 
honorably  and  fairly  differ;  and  however  it  may 
be  decided,  furnishes,  I  trust,  no  just  occasion 
for  breaking  up  this  glorious  Union  of  ours. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  relates  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  on  slavery — I  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  some  observations  upon  that  subject  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks — whether  in  this  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  or  in  the  territories;  but  I 
must  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  I  think  there  are 
two  sources  of  power,  either  of  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  in  my  judgment,  to  authorize  the  exercise 
of  the  power  either  to  introduce  or  keep  out 
slavery,  outside  of  the  states  and  within  the 
territories.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  up 
time,  of  which  so  much  has  been  consumed  al¬ 
ready,  to  show  that  the  clause  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  to  make  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  conveys  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  territories.  I  cannot 
concur  with  my  worthy  friend — and  I  use  the 
term  in  its  best  and  most  emphatic  sense — my 
friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CASS] — for  I  believe 
we  have  known  each  other  longer  than  I  have 
known,  and  longer  than  he  has  known,  any 
other  senator  in  this  hall — I  say  I  cannot  concur 
with  that  honorable  senator,  though  I  entertain 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the  opinion 
which  he  has  advanced  adverse  to  my  own;  but 
I  must  say,  that  when  a  point  is  settled  by  all 


the  elementary  authorities,  and  by  the  uniform 
interpretation  and  action  of  every  department 
of  our  government — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial — and  when  that  point  has  been  settled 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  never  was 
seriously  disturbed  until  recently,  I  think  that  if 
we  are  to  regard  anything  as  fixed  and  settled 
under  the  administration  of  this  Constitution  of 
ours,  it  is  the  question  which  has  been  thus  in¬ 
variably  and  uniformly  settled.  Or,  are  we  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing — nothing 
upon  earth  is  settled  under  this  Constitution, 
but  the  principle  that  everything  is  unsettled? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  to  recollect  that  it  is 
very  possible — that  it  is,  indeed,  quite  likely — 
that  when  that  Constitution  was  formed,  the 
application  of  it  to  such  territories  as  Louisiana, 
Florida,  California,  and  New  Mexico  was  never 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  that 
instrument.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when 
that  Constitution  was  formed,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  unpeopled;  and 
it  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  make  governments  for  territories 
in  their  infant  state  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
power,  temporary,  and  such  as  must  terminate 
whenever  they  have  acquired  a  population 
competent  to  self-government.  Sixty  thousand 
is  the  number  specified  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Now,  sir,  recollect  that  when  this  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted,  that  territory  was  unpeo¬ 
pled;  and  how  was  it  possible  that  Congress,  to 
whom  it  had  been  ceded,  for  the  common  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  ceding  states  and  the  other  states  of 
the  Union,  had  no  power  whatever  to  declare 
what  description  of  settlers  should  occupy  the 
public  lands?  Suppose  that  Congress  had  taken 
up  the  notion  that  slavery  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land,  and,  with  a  view  to  replenish 
the  public  treasury  and  augment  the  revenue 
from  that  source,  that  the  introduction  of  slav¬ 
ery  there  would  be  more  advantageous  than  its 
exclusion,  would  they  not  have  had  the  right, 
under  that  clause  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  "rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
specting  the  territory  and  other  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States" — would  they  have 
no  right,  discretion,  or  authority — whatever  you 
may  choose  to  call  it — to  say  that  anybody  who 
chose  to  bring  his  slaves  and  settle  upon  the 
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land  and  improve  it  should  do  so?  It  might  be 
said  that  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
property;  it  would  give  importance  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  it  would  build  up  towns  and  villages;  and 
in  fine  we  may  suppose  that  Congress  might 
think  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  might 
be  derived  from  the  waste  lands  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  slavery,  than  could  be  secured  by  its 
exclusion;  and  will  it  be  contended,  if  they  so 
thought,  that  they  would  have  no  right  to  make 
such  a  rule?  Why,  sir,  remember  how  those  set¬ 
tlements  were  made.  They  began  with  very  few 
persons.  Marietta  was,  I  think,  the  first  place 
settled  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  My  friend 
now  before  me  [Mr.  CORWIN]  9  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong.  It  was  a  small  settlement; 
made  by  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
from  New  England.  Cincinnati  was  the  next, 
and  was  settled  by  a  handful  of  persons  from 
New  Jersey,  perhaps,  or  some  other  of  the 
states.  Had  those  few  settlers  the  right,  from 
the  moment  they  arrived  there — a  mere  handful 
of  men,  who  may  have  planted  themselves  at 
Marietta  or  Cincinnati — to  govern  and  dispose 
of  the  territories,  or  to  govern  themselves  as  a 
sovereign  community?  or  was  it  not  in  the 
meantime  right  and  proper,  and  within  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Constitution,  that  Congress, 
who  owned  the  soil,  acting  under  the  authority 
therein  contained,  should  regulate  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  and  govern  the  settlers  in 
those  infant  colonies  until  they  should  reach  a 
sufficient  degree  of  consideration,  in  respect  of 
numbers  and  capacity  for  self-government,  to 
be  constituted  into  more  regular  municipal 
organizations,  and  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves? 

I  will  not  further  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject;  but  I  have  said  there  is  another  source 
of  power  equally  satisfactory  in  my  mind — 
equally  conclusive  as  that  which  relates  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  territories.  This  is  the  treatymaking 
power — the  acquiring  power.  Now,  I  put  it  to 
gentlemen,  is  there  not  at  this  moment  a  power 
somewhere  existing  either  to  admit  or  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico?  It  is  not  an  annihilated  power.  That  is 
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impossible.  It  is  a  substantive,  actual,  existing 
power.  And  where  does  it  exist?  It  existed — no 
one,  I  presume,  denies — in  Mexico,  prior  to  the 
cession  of  those  territories.  Mexico  could  have 
abolished  slavery  or  have  introduced  slavery 
either  in  California  or  New  Mexico.  Now,  that 
power  must  have  been  ceded.  Who  will  deny 
that?  Mexico  has  parted  with  the  territory,  and 
with  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory;  and 
to  whom  did  she  transfer  it?  She  transferred  the 
territory  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  then  acquired 
all  the  territory  and  all  the  sovereignty  over 
that  territory  which  Mexico  held  in  California 
and  New  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession  of  these 
territories.  Sir,  dispute  that  who  can.  The  power 
exists,  or  it  does  not  exist.  No  one  will  contend 
for  its  annihilation.  It  existed  in  Mexico.  No 
one,  I  think,  can  deny  that  Mexico  alienates  her 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  possesses  all  the 
powers  which  Mexico  possessed  over  those  ter¬ 
ritories;  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  can  do  with  reference  to  them — within,  I 
admit,  certain  limits  of  the  Constitution — what¬ 
ever  Mexico  could  have  done.  There  are  prohi¬ 
bitions  upon  the  power  of  Congress  within  the 
Constitution,  which  prohibitions,  I  admit,  must 
apply  to  Congress  whenever  it  legislates, 
whether  for  the  old  states  or  the  new  territories; 
but  within  the  scope  of  those  prohibitions — and 
none  of  them  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  slavery — the 
powers  of  Congress  are  coextensive  and  coequal 
with  the  powers  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession. 

Sir,  with  regard  to  this  treatymaking  power, 
all  who  have  had  any  occasion  to  examine  into 
its  character,  and  into  the  possible  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried,  know  that  it  is  unlim¬ 
ited  in  its  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  any  limita¬ 
tions  may  be  found  within  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  but  upon  this  subject  there  is 
no  limitation  which  prescribes  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  shall  be  exercised. 

I  know,  that  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  grant 
of  power  in  express  terms,  in  the  Constitution 
over  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  there  is  no 
grant  in  the  Constitution,  specifically,  over  a 
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vast  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  the  powers 
of  Congress  are  unquestionable.  The  major  in¬ 
cludes  the  minor.  The  general  grant  of  power 
comprehends  all  the  particulars  of  which  that 
power  consists.  The  power  of  acquisition  by 
treaty  draws  with  it  the  power  to  govern  all  the 
territory  acquired.  If  there  be  a  power  to  ac¬ 
quire,  there  must  be  a  power  to  govern;  and  I 
think,  therefore,  without  at  present  dwelling 
further  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  from 
the  two  sources  of  authority  in  Congress  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  be  traced  the  power 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  act 
upon  the  territories  in  general. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  power.  I  think  it  is  a  power  adequate  either 
to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery.  I  admit  the 
argument  in  both  its  forms  of  application.  I 
admit  that,  if  the  power  exists  of  excluding,  the 
power  must  also  exist  of  introducing  or  tolerat¬ 
ing  slavery  within  the  territories.  But  I  have 
been  drawn  off  so  far  from  the  second  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  I  have  now  under  consideration, 
that  I  have  almost  lost  it  out  of  view.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  we  may  come  back  understand¬ 
ing^  to  the  subject,  I  will  again  read  it: 

Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpe¬ 
dient  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  territory; 
and  that  appropriate  territorial  governments  ought  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory  not  as¬ 
signed  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  state  of  California, 
without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

The  other  truth,  as  I  respectfully  and  with 
great  deference  submit,  is  this:  I  propose  to 
admit  and  announce  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to 
be  introduced  into  any  of  those  territories. 
Well,  is  not  that  the  fact?  Is  there  a  member  of 
this  body  who  doubts  it?  What  has  occurred 
within  the  last  three  months?  In  California, 
more  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  ceded 
territories,  was  it  most  probable,  if  slavery  was 
adapted  to  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people, 
that  slavery  would  be  introduced;  yet,  within 
the  last  three  months,  slavery  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  vote — the  unanimous  vote — of 


the  convention,  against  its  introduction — a  vote, 
as  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  not  con¬ 
fined  to  men  from  the  nonslaveholding  states. 
There  were  men  from  the  slaveholding  states  as 
well,  who  concurred  in  that  declaration;  and 
that  declaration  has  been  responded  to  by  the 
people  of  California  of  all  classes  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign 
countries.  Well,  if  we  come  down  to  those 
mountainous  ridges  which  abound  in  New 
Mexico,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  its  barrenness,  its 
unproductive  character,  everything  that  we 
know,  everything  that  we  hear  of  it,  must  nec¬ 
essarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
mentioned,  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  there. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  by  law  slavery  does 
not  now  exist  in  the  territories — if  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  territories — if 
you,  senators,  here,  or  a  majority  of  you,  be¬ 
lieve  these  truths,  as  I  am  persuaded  a  large 
majority  of  you  do — where  is  the  difficulty  in 
your  announcing  it  to  the  whole  world?  Why 
hesitate  or  falter  in  the  declaration  of  these  in¬ 
disputable  truths?  On  the  other  hand,  with 
regard  to  the  senators  from  the  free  states, 
allow  me  to  make  a  reference  to  California  in 
one  or  two  other  observations.  When  this  feel¬ 
ing  within  the  limits  of  your  states  was  gotten 
up — when  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  disseminat¬ 
ed  through  them — did  you  not  fear,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  state  of  the  facts — did  you 
not  at  that  time  apprehend  the  introduction  of 
slavery  there?  You  did  not  know  much  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  They 
were  far  distant  from  you,  and  you  were  truly 
apprehensive  that  slavery  might  be  introduced 
there,  and  you  felt  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was 
a  necessary  measure  of  prevention.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  want  of  information  that  the  whole 
North  blazed  up  in  behalf  of  this  Wilmot  Pro¬ 
viso.  It  was  in  the  apprehension  that  slavery 
might  be  introduced  there  that  you  left  your 
constituents  when  you  came  here;  for  at  the 
time  you  left  your  respective  residences,  you 
did  not  know  the  fact,  which  has  reached  us 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Con¬ 
gress — you  did  not  know  the  fact  that  a  consti¬ 
tution  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
people  of  California,  excluding  slavery. 
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Well,  now,  let  me  suppose  that  two  years  ago 
it  had  been  known  in  the  free  states  that  such  a 
constitution  would  be  adopted;  let  me  suppose 
that  it  had  been  believed  that  in  no  other  part 
of  the  territory  did  slavery  exist  by  law,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  introduced  except  by  a 
positive  enactment;  suppose  that,  in  relation  to 
this  whole  subject — the  solicitude  in  relation  to 
slavery — the  people  of  the  North  had  supposed 
that  there  was  no  danger;  let  me  also  suppose 
that  they  had  foreseen  the  excitement,  the 
danger,  the  irritation,  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  adopted  by  southern  legislatures,  and 
the  manifestations  of  the  people  of  the  slave 
states — let  me  suppose  all  this  had  been  known 
at  the  North  at  the  time  the  agitation  was  being 
excited  upon  the  subject  of  this  Wilmot  Provi¬ 
so,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  ever  have 
reached  the  height  to  which  it  has  since  risen? 
Do  any  of  you  believe  it?  And  if,  prior  to  your 
departure  from  your  respective  homes,  you  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  your 
constituents  upon  this  great,  controlling,  and 
important  fact  of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
excluding  slavery  in  California,  do  you  believe, 
senators  and  representatives  coming  from  the 
free  states,  that  if  you  had  had  the  aid  of  this 
fact  in  a  calm,  serious,  fireside  conversation, 
your  constituents  would  not  have  told  you  to 
come  here  and  settle  all  these  questions  without 
danger  to  the  Union?  What  do  you  want? — 
what  do  you  want? — you  who  reside  in  the  free 
states.  Do  you  want  that  there  shall  be  no  slav¬ 
ery  introduced  into  the  territories  acquired  by 
the  war  with  Mexico?  Have  you  not  your  desire 
in  California?  And  in  all  human  probability  you 
will  have  it  in  New  Mexico  also.  What  more  do 
you  want?  You  have  got  what  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  Wilmot  Provisos.  You  have 
nature  on  your  side — facts  upon  your  side — and 
this  truth  staring  you  in  the  face,  that  there  is 
no  slavery  in  those  territories.  If  you  are  not  in¬ 
furiated,  if  you  can  elevate  yourselves  from  the 
mud  and  mire  of  mere  party  contentions,  to  the 
purer  regions  of  patriotism,  what  will  you  not 
do?  Look  at  the  fact  as  it  exists.  You  will  see 
that  this  fact  was  unknown  to  the  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  people;  you  will  see  that  they  acted 
upon  one  state  of  facts,  while  we  have  another 
and  far  different  state  of  facts  before  us;  and 


we  will  act  as  patriots — as  responsible  men,  and 
as  lovers  of  liberty,  and  lovers,  above  all,  of  this 
Union.  We  will  act  upon  this  altered  state  of 
facts  which  were  unknown  to  our  constituents, 
and  appeal  to  their  justice  and  magnanimity  to 
concur  with  us  in  this  action  for  peace,  concord, 
and  harmony. 

I  think,  entertaining  these  views,  that  there  is 
nothing  extravagant  in  the  hope  which  I  in¬ 
dulged  at  the  time  these  resolutions  were  pro¬ 
posed — nothing  extravagant  in  the  hope  that 
the  North  might  content  itself  even  with  strik¬ 
ing  out  these  two  declarations.  They  are  unnec¬ 
essary  for  any  purpose  which  the  free  states 
have  in  view.  At  all  events,  if  they  should  insist 
upon  Congress  expressing  the  opinions  which 
are  here  asserted,  they  might  even  limit  their 
wishes  to  the  simple  assertion  of  that,  without 
insisting  on  their  being  incorporated  in  any  ter¬ 
ritorial  government  which  might  be  devised  for 
the  territories  in  question. 

The  Texas  question 

I  pass  from  the  second  resolution  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  relate  to  the  Texas  question. 
But  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
its  difficulties;  and  of  all  the  questions  connect¬ 
ed  with  or  growing  out  of  this  institution  of 
slavery,  which  Congress  is  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  at  this  time,  there  are  none  so  difficult 
and  troublesome  as  this  which  relates  to  Texas; 
because  Texas  has  the  question  of  boundary  to 
settle.  The  question  of  slavery,  or  the  feeling 
connected  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  runs 
into  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
The  North  are,  perhaps,  anxious  to  contract 
Texas  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  in 
order  to  exclude  all  beyond  them,  and  to  make 
it  free  territory.  The  South,  on  the  contrary,  are 
anxious  to  extend  their  limits  to  the  source  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
additional  theatre  for  slavery;  and  it  is  this 
question  of  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  the  proper 
settlement  of  her  boundaries,  which  embarrass 
all  others.  You  will  perceive  that  these  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  boundary  question  meet  us  at  every 
step  we  take,  in  which  there  is  a  third  question 
also  adding  to  the  difficulty.  By  the  resolution 
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of  annexation,  all  territory  north  of  36°30'was 
interdicted  from  slavery.  But  of  New  Mexico, 
all  that  which  lies  north  of  36°30'  embraces 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  so  that  free  and  slave 
territory,  slavery  and  nonslavery,  are  mixed  up 
together.  All  these  difficulties  are  to  be  met. 
And  allow  me  to  say,  that  among  the  consider¬ 
ations  which  induced  me  to  think  that  it  was 
necessary  to  settle  all  these  questions,  was  the 
state  of  things  that  now  exists  in  New  Mexico, 
and  a  state  of  things  to  be  apprehended  both 
here  and  in  the  territories.  Why,  sir,  at  this 
moment — and  I  think  I  shall  have  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  two  senators  from  that  state  when 
I  mention  the  fact — there  is  a  feeling  approxi¬ 
mating  to  abhorrence,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  of  any  union  with  Texas. 

Mr.  RUSK.10  Only  on  the  part  of  officehold¬ 
ers,  officeseekers,  and  those  they  could 
influence. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Well,  that  may  be,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  New  Mexico  is  not  the  only  place 
where  officeholders  and  officeseekers  compose 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
[Laughter.]  They  are  a  terribly  large  class,  I 
assure  you,  sir.  Now,  if  the  questions  are  not 
settled  which  relate  to  Texas,  her  boundaries, 
etc.,  and  which  relate  to  the  territory  not 
claimed  by  Texas  and  included  in  New  Mexico, 
all  these  questions  being  left  open,  will  but 
tend  to  agitation,  confusion,  disorder  and  anar¬ 
chy  there,  and  agitation  here.  There  will  be,  I 
have  no  doubt,  parties  at  the  North  crying  out 
for  the  imposition  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or 
some  other  restriction  upon  the  subject  of  slav¬ 
ery.  And  in  my  opinion,  we  absolutely  do 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  if  we  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  against  these  difficulties,  and  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  these  dangers.  With  respect  to  the  state 
of  things  in  New  Mexico,  allow  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  consider  as  the 
highest  authority  I  could  offer  as  to  the  state  of 
things  there  existing.  I  mean  the  act  of  their 
convention,  unless  that  convention  happened  to 
be  composed  of  officeseekers  and  officeholders, 
etc.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  they  say 
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of  their  situation,  if  my  colleague  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  read  for  me. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  11  read  as  follows: 

We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  convention  assembled, 
having  elected  a  delegate  to  represent  this  Territory  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Su¬ 
preme  Government  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  due  to  us  as  citizens  of  our  common  country,  under 
the  Constitution,  instruct  him  as  follows:  That  whereas,  for 
the  last  three  years  we  have  suffered  under  the  paralyzing 
effects  of  a  government  undefined  and  doubtful  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  inefficient  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  to 
discharge  the  high  and  absolute  duty  of  every  government, 
the  enforcement  and  regular  administration  of  its  own  laws, 
in  consequence  of  which,  industry  and  enterprise  are  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  discontent  and  confusion  prevail  throughout  the 
land.  The  want  of  proper  protection  against  the  various  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  of  Indians  that  surround  us  on  every  side,  has 
prevented  the  extension  of  settlements  upon  our  valuable 
public  domain,  and  rendered  utterly  futile  every  attempt  to 
explore  or  develop  the  great  resources  of  the  Territory.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Utahs,  Camanches,  and  Apaches  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  by  the  Navejos  on  the  west,  with  Ji- 
carillas  within  our  Limits,  and  without  any  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  against  their  hostile  inroads,  our  flocks  and  herds  are 
driven  off  by  thousands,  our  fellow-citizens,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  Many 
of  our  citizens,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  are  at  this  moment 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  barbarian  bondage,  and  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  their  release  from  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  death  would  be  preferable.  The  wealth  of  our 
Territory  is  being  diminished.  We  have  neither  the  means 
nor  any  adopted  plan  by  government  for  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation.  In  fine,  with  a  government  temporary, 
doubtful,  uncertain,  and  inefficient  in  character  and  in  op¬ 
eration,  surrounded  and  despoiled  by  barbarous  foes,  ruin 
appears  inevitable  before  us,  unless  speedy  and  effectual 
protection  be  extended  to  us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  vivid  and 
faithful  exhibition  of  the  actual  condition  of 
things  there,  and  if  we  go  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  that  part  not  claimed  by  Texas,  we,  I 
apprehend,  shall  find  no  better  state  of  things. 
In  fact,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  reconcile  it  to 
my  sense  of  duty  to  suffer  Congress  to  adjourn 
without  an  effort  at  least  being  made  to  extend 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  government  to 
those  people  who  have  recently  been  acquired 
by  us.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  New 
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Mexico  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  un¬ 
doubtedly  if  it  were  conceded  to  Texas,  there 
would  be  two  incongruous,  if  not  hostile  popu¬ 
lations  thrown  together,  endangering  public 
peace  and  tranquility.  And  all  beyond,  includ¬ 
ing  New  Mexico,  Deseret,12  and  north  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  would  be  still 
open  to  all  the  consequences  of  disorder,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  anarchy,  without  some  stable  govern¬ 
ment  emanating  from  the  authority  of  that 
nation  of  which  they  form  now  a  part,  and 
with  which  they  are  but  little  acquainted.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  all  these  questions,  diffi¬ 
cult  and  troublesome  as  they  may  be,  ought  to 
be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  calmness,  and 
decided  upon  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Now,  sir,  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  immediately  under 
consideration  propose  a  decision  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  I  have  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  series  I  have  offered  that  did  not 
contain  some  mutual  concession,  or  evidence  of 
mutual  forbearance;  that  the  concession  was  not 
altogether  from  the  nonslaveholding  states,  or 
the  slaveholding  states.  These  resolutions  pro¬ 
pose  a  boundary  to  Texas.  What  is  it?  We 
know  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  in 
this  country  upon  the  subject  of  that  boundary. 
We  know  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  supposed  that 
the  western  limit  of  Texas  was  the  Nueces — 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Rio  Grande.  We 
know  that  the  question  of  what  is  the  western 
limit  and  the  northern  limit  of  Texas,  was  an 
open  question — has  been  all  along  an  open 
question — was  an  open  question  when  the 
boundary  was  run  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  1838 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas.  At  that  time,  the  boundary 
authorized  by  that  act  of  1838  was  to  begin  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  run  up  to  its  head  to 
the  Red  River,  and  thence  westwardly,  with 
that  river,  to  the  100°  of  longitude.  Well,  that 
did  not  go  as  far  as  Texas  now  claims,  and 
why?  Because  it  was  an  open  question.  War 
was  waging  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  it 
was  at  that  time  impossible  to  say  what  might 
ultimately  be  established  as  the  western  and 


northern  limits  of  Texas.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  what  was  done  at  the  time  of 
her  annexation,  the  whole  resolution  which  re¬ 
lates  to  boundaries,  from  beginning  to  end,  as¬ 
sumes  an  open,  unascertained,  and  unfixed 
boundary  to  Texas  on  the  west.  What  is  the 
first  part  of  the  resolution?  It  is  "that  Congress 
doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  includ¬ 
ed  within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  Texas 
may  be  erected  into  a  new  State."  "Properly  in¬ 
cluded" — "rightfully  belonging."  It  specifies  no 
boundaries — it  could  specify  no  boundary.  It 
assumes  the  state  of  uncertainty  which  in  point 
of  fact  we  know  existed.  Now,  sir,  what  does 
the  resolution  further  provide?  Why,  "first,  said 
State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment 
by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of  bounda¬ 
ry  that  may  arise  with  other  Governments." 
These  boundaries  at  the  west  and  north,  it  was 
asserted,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
retained  to  itself  the  power  to  settle  with  any 
foreign  power. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  the  whole 
question.  I  mean  to  express  rather  my  opinion 
than  to  go  into  the  whole  extent  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  The  western  boundary  of  Texas  being 
unsettled,  and  Congress  retaining  to  itself  the 
power  to  settle  it,  I  ask,  suppose  that  power 
had  been  exercised,  and  that  no  cession  of  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  United  States  had  ensued,  and  that 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  had 
been  limited  to  the  settlement  of  the  western 
and  northern  limits  of  Texas,  could  it  not  have 
been  done  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
conjointly?  Suppose  that  a  treaty  of  limits  of 
Texas  had  been  concluded  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  fixing  the  Nueces  as  the 
boundary,  would  not  Texas  have  been  bound 
by  it?  Or  suppose  it  had  been  the  Rio  Grande, 
Colorado,  or  any  other  point,  whatever  limit 
had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  joint  act  of  the  two 
powers,  would  it  not  have  been  obligatory  upon 
Texas,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  resolution  by 
which  it  was  annexed? 

Well  now,  if  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
conjointly,  by  treaty,  might  have  fixed  upon 
the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas,  and  if 
the  United  States  have  acquired  all  the  territory 
on  which  the  two  powers  acting  together  must 
have  established  the  limits  of  Texas,  have  not 
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the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  that  cession  to 
them,  become  solely  and  exclusively  possessed 
of  all  the  power  which  they  jointly  had  prior  to 
the  cession?  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  conclusion 
and  reasoning  are  perfectly  irresistible.  If 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  could  have  fixed 
upon  any  western  limits  for  Texas,  and  did  not 
do  it,  and  if  the  United  States  have  acquired  to 
themselves  by  the  treaty  any  extent  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  upon  which  the  western  limit  was  to  be 
fixed,  and  must  be  fixed,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  can  resist  the  logical  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  now  has  the  power  to  do  what 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  conjointly  could 
have  done.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  delicate  power — 
an  extremely  delicate  power.  I  admit  that  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  with  a  spirit  of  justice, 
generosity,  and  liberality,  towards  this  youngest 
member  of  the  great  American  family. 

Possibly  if  the  United  States  fixes  it  in  a  way 
contrary  to  the  desire  and  rights  of  Texas,  she 
might  bring  it  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  the  question  again  de¬ 
cided.  I  say  possibly,  because  I  am  not  of  that 
class  of  politicians  who  believe  that  every  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  proper  question  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  questions  too 
large  for  any  tribunal  of  that  kind  to  decide — 
great  political,  national,  and  territorial  ques¬ 
tions,  which  transcend  their  limits,  and  to 
which  they  are  utterly  incompetent.  Whether 
this  is  one  or  not,  I  will  not  decide;  but  I  will 
maintain  that  the  United  States  are  now  invest¬ 
ed  solely  and  exclusively  with  that  power 
which  was  in  both  nations — to  fix,  ascertain, 
and  settle  the  western  and  northern  limits  of 
Texas. 

Sir,  the  other  day  my  honorable  friend  who 
represents  so  well  the  State  of  Texas  [Mr. 
RUSK]  said  that  we  had  no  more  right  to  touch 
the  limits  of  Texas  than  we  have  to  touch  the 
limits  of  Kentucky;  that  the  state  is  one  and  in¬ 
divisible,  and  that  the  federal  government  has 
no  right  to  separate  it.  I  agree  with  him  that, 
when  the  limits  are  certain  and  ascertained, 
they  are  undisputed  and  indisputable.  The  gen¬ 
eral  government  has  no  right  or  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  limits  of  a  state  whose  boundaries 
are  fixed,  known,  ascertained,  and  recognized — 
no  power,  at  least,  to  interfere  with  it  voluntar¬ 


ily.  An  extreme  case  may  be  put — one  which  I 
trust  in  God  never  will  happen  to  this  Union — 
of  a  conquered  nation,  and  of  a  constitution 
adapting  itself  to  the  state  of  subjugation  and 
conquest  to  which  it  has  been  reduced;  and  the 
giving  up  of  whole  states,  as  well  as  parts  of 
the  state,  in  order  to  save  what  remains  from 
the  conquering  arm  of  the  successful  invader.  I 
say  such  a  power  may  possibly  exist  for  a  case 
of  extremity  such  as  this;  and  I  admit  that, 
short  of  such  an  extremity,  voluntarily,  the 
general  government  has  no  right  to  separate  a 
state,  or  to  retake  any  portion  of  its  territory 
from  it,  or  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  an  inte¬ 
ger — one  and  indivisible. 

But  then  I  assume — what  does  not  exist  in 
the  state  of  Texas — that  this  boundary  was 
known,  ascertained,  and  indisputable.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  open — it  was  unfixed,  and  re¬ 
mains  unfixed  to  this  moment,  with  respect  to 
her  western  limits  and  north  of  the  head  of  the 
Nueces.  Why,  sir,  we  gave  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  for  these  territories  that  we  bought — 
and  God  knows  what  a  costly  bargain  to  this 
country  that  was!  We  gave  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to 
us,  and  can  Texas  justly,  fairly,  and  honorably 
claim  all  she  has  asserted  a  right  to,  without 
paying  any  portion  of  that  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars?  She  talks,  indeed,  about  the  United 
States  being  her  agent — her  trustee.  Why,  sir, 
she  was  no  more  her  agent  or  trustee  than  she 
was  the  agent  or  trustee  of  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Texas  involved  the  United  States  in  a  war 
with  Mexico;  I  make  no  reproaches — none — 
none.  Texas  brought  them  into  the  war;  but 
when  they  got  into  it,  it  was  not  a  war  of  Texas 
and  Mexico — it  was  a  war  of  the  whole  thirty 
states  with  Mexico — a  war  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  conducted  the 
hostilities,  and  was  as  much  the  trustee  and 
agent  of  the  twenty-nine  other  states  compos¬ 
ing  this  Union  as  she  was  the  trustee  and  agent 
of  Texas.  With  respect  to  all  circumstances  on 
which  Texas  relies  to  make  out  a  title  to  New 
Mexico,  such  as  the  map  annexed  to  the  recent 
treaty  with  Mexico,  and  the  opinions  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  highly  respectable  and  eminently  ele¬ 
vated  individuals,  as  was  the  lamented  Mr. 
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Polk/3  late  president  of  the  United  States,  I 
must  say  it  was  his  individual  opinion,  that  he 
had  no  right,  as  president  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  other  character,  otherwise  than  as  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Mexico — and  then  the  Senate 
had  to  act  in  concurrence  with  him — to  fix  a 
boundary.  In  respect  to  that  map,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  treaty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  treaty  itself  is  silent,  from  beginning  to  end, 
upon  the  limits  of  Texas;  and  the  annexing  of 
the  map  to  the  treaty  no  more  confirms  the 
truth  of  anything  delineated  upon  that  map  in 
relation  to  Texas  than  it  does  in  relation  to  any 
other  geographical  subject  which  composes  the 
map. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the 
power  has  been  concentrated  in  the  United 
States  to  fix  upon  the  limits  of  Texas.  I  have 
said  that  this  power  ought  to  be  exercised  in  a 
spirit  of  great  liberality  and  justice,  and  I  put  it 
to  you,  to  say,  upon  this  second  resolution  of 
mine,  whether  that  liberality  and  justice  have 
not  been  displayed  in  the  resolution.  What  is 
proposed?  To  confine  her  to  the  Nueces?  No, 
sir.  To  extend  it  from  the  Sabine  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande — and  thence  up  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  southern  limits  of  New  Mexico, 
and  thence,  with  that  limit,  to  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  as 
marked  out  under  the  treaty  of  1819.  Why,  sir, 
here  is  a  vast  country.  I  have  made  no  estimate 
about  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  equal  in  amount  of 
acres — of  square  miles — to  what  Texas  east  of 
the  Nueces  and  extending  to  the  Sabine  had 
before.  But  who  is  there  that  can  say,  with 
truth  and  justice,  that  there  is  no  reciprocity,  no 
concession,  in  these  resolutions  made  to  Texas, 
even  with  reference  to  the  question  of  bounda¬ 
ry  line?  They  give  her  a  vast  country,  equal  in 
amount  nearly,  I  repeat,  to  what  she  indisputa¬ 
bly  possessed  before — a  country  sufficiently 
large,  with  her  consent  hereafter,  to  carve  out 
of  it  some  two  or  three  additional  states,  when 
the  condition  and  number  of  the  population 
may  render  it  expedient  to  make  new  states. 
Well,  sir,  is  not  that  concession,  liberality,  and 
justice? 


13  James  K.  Polk  (1795-1849)  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
1845-1849. 


But,  sir,  that  is  not  all  we  propose  to  give. 
The  second  resolution  proposes  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  the  debt  of  Texas.  A  blank  is  left 
because  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  amount. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  honorable  senator 
allow  me  to  make  a  motion  that  we  now  go 
into  executive  session,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
finish  his  remarks  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible 
for  me  to  conclude  today,  although  I  wished  to 
go  through  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  will  make  the  motion  at  any 
time  that  the  senator  may  feel  disposed  to  give 
way. 

Mr.  CLAY.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  will 
merely  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation 
to  Texas,  and  then  I  will  give  way  if  the  senator 
desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  remark,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  most  liberal  and  generous 
boundary  tendered  to  Texas,  we  propose  to 
offer  by  this  second  resolution  a  sum  which  the 
worthy  senator  from  Texas,  in  my  eye,  thinks 
will  not  be  less  than  about  three  millions  of 
dollars — the  exact  amount  neither  he  nor  I  yet 
possesses  the  requisite  materials  to  ascertain. 
Well,  you  get  this  large  boundary  and  three 
millions  of  your  debt  paid.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
argument  I  offered  upon  a  former  occasion  as  to 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  pay  that 
debt,  but  I  was  struck  upon  reading  the  treaty 
of  limits,  first  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  then  the  treaty  of  limits  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  to  find,  in  the  pream¬ 
ble  of  both  these  treaties,  a  direct  recognition  of 
the  principles,  out  of  which,  I  think,  spring  our 
obligations  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  the  duties 
of  foreign  imports  were  pledged  while  Texas 
was  an  independent  state. 

The  principle  asserted  in  the  treaties  of  limits 
with  Mexico  is,  that  whereas,  by  the  treaty  of 
1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  a 
limit  was  fixed  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  Mexico  composing  then  a  portion  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown,  although 
Mexico  was,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  with  her, 
severed  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  yet  she  was 
bound,  as  having  been  a  part  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  when  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made — she 
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was  bound  by  that  treaty  as  much  as  if  it  was 
made  with  herself  instead  of  Spain.  In  other 
words,  that  preamble  asserts  that  the  severance 
of  any  part  of  a  common  empire  cannot  exoner¬ 
ate  either  portion  of  that  empire  from  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  are  created  when  the  empire  was 
entire  and  unsevered.  So  the  same  principle  is 
asserted  in  the  treaty  of  1838  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States;  the  principle  asserted 
being  that  the  treaty  of  1828  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  having  been  made  when 
Texas  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  now  Texas 
being  dissevered  from  Mexico,  she  nevertheless 
remains  bound  by  that  treaty  as  if  no  such  sev¬ 
erance  had  taken  place.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  is  this:  that  when  an  independent 
power  creates  an  obligation  or  duty,  no  subse¬ 
quent  political  misfortune — no  subsequent  po¬ 
litical  severance  of  the  territory  of  that  power — 
can  exonerate  it  from  the  obligations  which 
were  created  while  it  was  an  independent 
power.  In  other  words,  to  bring  it  down  and 
apply  it  to  this  specific  case:  Texas  being  an  in¬ 
dependent  power,  and  having  a  right  to  take 
loans  and  to  make  pledges,  having  taken  loans, 
and  having  pledged  the  specific  imports  arising 
from  the  customs  to  the  public  creditor,  the 
public  creditor  became  vested  with  a  right  to 
that  fund,  of  which  he  could  not  be  divested  by 
any  other  act  but  his  own  consent — by  no  po¬ 
litical  changes  which  Texas  might  subsequently 
think  proper  to  make.  In  the  absorption  or 
merging  of  Texas  in  the  United  States,  the  cred¬ 
itor,  being  no  party  to  the  treaty  by  which  that 
operation  was  performed,  did  not  lose  his 
rights,  but  retained  his  rights  to  demand  the 
fulfillment  of  the  pledge  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  fund,  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  foundation  upon  which  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  embraced  in  that  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  United  States,  having  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  duties  arising  from  imports 
which  have  been  pledged  to  the  creditor  by 
Texas,  as  an  honorable  and  just  power,  ought 
now  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  these  duties 
were  solemnly  pledged  by  a  power  independent 
and  competent  to  make  the  pledge. 

Well,  sir,  I  think  that  were  you  to  give  to 
Texas  the  large  boundary  that  is  assigned  to 


her,  when  you  take  into  view  the  abhorrence — 
for  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  using  that  expres¬ 
sion — with  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  would  look  upon  any 
political  connection  with  Texas,  and  when  you 
take  into  view  the  large  amount  of  money,  lib¬ 
erating  and  exonerating  Texas  from  a  portion  of 
her  public  debts,  equal  to  that  amount — when 
you  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  think  they  present  a  case,  with  regard 
to  which,  I  confess,  I  should  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  if  the  people  of  Texas  themselves,  when 
they  come  to  deliberate  upon  this  seriously, 
should  hesitate  a  moment  to  accede. 

I  have  finished  my  remarks  upon  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  senator  wishes  it,  I  will  give 
way  to  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  FOOTE  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  but 
gave  way  to 

Mr.  MANGUM,14  who  moved  an  adjourn¬ 
ment;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 

The  Senate  thereupon  adjourned. 


[Second  Day.  Wednesday,  February  6,  1850. 

Mr.  CLAY  resumed,  and  concluded  his 
speech,  as  follows:] 

[He  said:]  Mr.  President,  if  there  be  in  this 
vast  assemblage  of  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and 
intelligence,  any  who  have  come  here  under  the 
expectation  that  the  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  you  means  to  attempt  any  dis¬ 
play,  or  to  use  any  ambitious  language,  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  ornaments  or  decorations  of  speech, 
they  will  be  utterly  disappointed.  The  season  of 
the  year,  and  my  own  season  of  life,  both  ad¬ 
monish  me  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  un¬ 
necessary  ornaments;  but,  above  all,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  grave  and  momentous  subject  upon 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  the  Senate  and 
the  country  forbids  my  saying  anything  but 
what  appertains  strictly  to  that  subject;  and  my 
sole  desire  is  to  make  myself,  with  seriousness. 


14  Willie  P.  Mangum  of  North  Carolina  (1792-1861)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1831-1836  and  1840-1853. 
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soberness,  and  plainness,  understood  by  you 
and  by  those  who  think  proper  to  listen  to  me. 

When,  yesterday,  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  took  place,  at  that  stage  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  resolutions  which  I  have  submitted 
which  related  to  Texas  and  her  boundaries,  I 
thought  I  had  concluded  the  whole  subject;  but 
I  was  reminded  by  a  friend  that  perhaps  I  was 
not  sufficiently  explicit  upon  a  single  point,  and 
that  is,  the  relation  of  Texas  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  debts  of  Texas  for  which  I  think  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  exists  upon  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  It  was  said  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  understood,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  grant  of  three  millions — or  whatever  may 
be  the  sum  when  it  may  be  ascertained — to 
Texas,  in  consideration  of  her  surrender  of  her 
title  to  New  Mexico,  on  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  that  grant  we  merely  discharge  the 
obligation  which  exists  upon  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  appropriation  of  the  imports  re¬ 
ceivable  in  the  ports  of  Texas  while  she  was  an 
independent  power.  But  that  is  not  my  under¬ 
standing,  Mr.  President,  of  the  subject  as  be¬ 
tween  Texas  and  the  United  States.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  pay  the  portion  of 
the  debt  referred  to,  is  complete  and  uncan¬ 
celled;  and  there  is,  as  between  these  two  par¬ 
ties,  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  one  dollar  of  the  public  debt 
of  Texas.  On  the  contrary,  by  an  express  decla¬ 
ration  in  the  resolution  of  admission,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  and  provided  that  in  no  event  are  the 
United  States  to  be  liable  to  or  charged  with 
any  portion  of  the  debt  or  liabilities  of  Texas.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  from  any  responsibility  which 
exists  to  the  state  of  Texas  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  I  think 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  that  debt.  No 
such  thing.  As  between  those  two  parties,  the 
responsibility  upon  the  part  of  Texas  is  com¬ 
plete  to  pay  the  debt,  and  there  is  no  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
one  cent  of  it.  But  then  there  is  a  third  party, 
no  party  to  the  annexation  whatever — that  is  to 
say,  the  creditor  of  Texas,  who  advanced  his 
money  upon  the  credit  and  faith  of  a  solemn 
pledge  made  by  Texas  to  him  to  reimburse  the 


loan,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  the  duties  re¬ 
ceivable  upon  foreign  imports.  The  last  is  the 
party  to  whom  we  are  bound,  according  to  the 
view  I  presented  upon  the  subject.  Nor,  sir,  can 
the  other  creditors  of  Texas  complain  that  a 
provision  is  made  for  a  particular  portion  of  the 
debt,  leaving  the  residue  unprovided  for  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  because  in  so 
far  as  we  may  extinguish  any  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Texas,  under  which  she  is  now  bound, 
in  so  far  we  shall  contribute  to  the  benefit  of 
the  residue  of  the  creditors  of  Texas  by  leaving 
the  funds  of  the  public  lands  held  by  Texas, 
and  what  other  sources  she  may  have  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  payment  of  those  other  debts,  with 
more  effect  than  if  the  entire  debt,  including 
the  pledged  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
pledged,  was  obligatory  upon  her,  and  she 
stood  bound  by  it. 

Nor  can  those  creditors  complain,  for  another 
reason.  Texas  has  all  the  resources  which  she 
had  when  an  independent  power;  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  duties  receivable  in  her  ports 
upon  foreign  imports;  and  she  is  exempted  from 
certain  charges,  expenditures  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  which  she  would  have  had  to  encounter  if 
she  had  remained  a  separate  and  independent 
power.  For  example,  she  would  have  had  to 
provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  naval  force,  in 
order  to  protect  herself  against  Mexico  or 
against  any  foreign  enemy  whatever;  but,  by 
her  annexation  to  the  United  States  she  be¬ 
comes  liberated  from  all  those  charges,  and  of 
course  those  entire  revenues  may  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  her  debts,  except  those  only 
which  are  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Texas.  But,  if  the  United  States 
should  discharge  that  portion  of  the  debt  of 
Texas  for  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports 
were  pledged,  Texas  would  become  the  debtor 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  the  extin¬ 
guished  debt.  With  this  explanation  of  that  part 
of  the  subject,  I  pass  to  the  next  resolution  in 
the  series  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit.  It 
relates,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  this  District: 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  that  institution  continues 
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to  exist  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent  of 
that  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District, 
and  without  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
within  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  an  objection  was  made  to  this 
resolution  by  some  honorable  senators  upon  the 
other  side  of  this  body,  that  it  did  not  contain 
an  assertion  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  abolition  upon  the  part 
of  Congress,  with  regard  to  this  District.  I  said 
then,  as  I  have  uniformly  maintained  in  this 
body,  as  I  contended  in  1838,  and  ever  have 
done,  that  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  vested  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  language  too  clear  and  explicit  to 
admit,  in  my  judgment,  of  any  rational  question 
whatever. 

What  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution? 
Congress  shall  have  power 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may, 
by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con¬ 
gress  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress,  by  this  grant  of  power,  is  invested 
with  all  legislation  whatsoever  over  the  District. 
Not  only  is  it  here  invested,  but  it  is  exclusively 
invested  with  all  legislation  whatsoever  over 
the  District.  Now,  can  we  conceive  of  any  lan¬ 
guage  more  particular  and  comprehensive  than 
that  which  invests  a  legislative  body  with  ex¬ 
clusive  power,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  of  legis¬ 
lation  over  a  given  district  of  territory  or  coun¬ 
try?  Let  me  ask,  is  there  any  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District?  Let  me  suppose,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  I  suggested  the  other  day,  that 
slavery  had  been  abolished  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  let  me  add  to  that  supposition  that  it 
was  abolished  in  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  is 
there  power  then  to  abolish  slavery  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  is  slavery  planted  here 
to  all  eternity,  without  the  possibility  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  any  legislative  power  for  its  abolition? 
It  cannot  be  invested  in  Maryland,  because  the 
power  with  which  Congress  is  invested  is  ex¬ 
clusive.  Maryland,  therefore,  is  excluded,  as  all 


the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  excluded.  It  is 
here,  or  it  is  nowhere. 

This  was  the  view  which  I  took  in  1838,  and 
I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  which 
I  offered  upon  that  occasion  incompatible  with 
the  view  which  I  now  present,  and  which  this 
resolution  contains.  While  I  admitted  the  power 
to  exist  in  Congress,  and  exclusively  in  Con¬ 
gress,  to  legislate  in  all  cases  whatsoever — and 
consequently  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  this  District,  if  it  deemed  it 
proper  to  do  so — I  admitted  upon  that  occasion, 
as  I  contend  now,  that  it  was  a  power  which 
Congress  cannot,  in  conscience  and  good  faith, 
exercise  while  the  institution  of  slavery  contin¬ 
ues  within  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  question 
is  a  good  deal  altered  now  from  what  it  was 
twelve  years  ago,  when  the  resolution  to  which 
I  allude  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Upon  that 
occasion  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  both  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  exercise  of  the  power;  but,  in  the 
retrocession  of  the  portion  of  the  District  which 
lies  south  of  the  Potomac,  Virginia  has  became 
no  more  interested  in  the  question  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  District  than 
any  other  slaveholding  state  in  the  Union  is  in¬ 
terested  in  its  abolition.  The  question  now  is 
confined  to  Maryland.  I  said  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  that,  although  the  power  was  complete 
and  perfect  to  abolish  slavery,  yet  that  it  was  a 
thing  which  never  could  have  entered  into  the 
conception  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  that  slavery 
would  be  abolished  here  while  slavery  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  in  either  of  those  two  ceding  states. 
I  said,  moreover,  what  the  granting  of  the 
power  itself  indicates,  that,  although  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  over  the  District  was  in¬ 
vested  by  Congress  within  the  ten  miles  square, 
it  was  to  make  it  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  great,  paramount, 
substantial  object  of  the  grant.  And,  in  exercis¬ 
ing  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  invested, 
complete  and  full  as  they  may  be,  yet  the  great 
purpose  of  the  concession  having  been  to  create 
a  suitable  seat  of  government,  that  ought  to  be 
the  leading  and  controlling  idea  with  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  And  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  a  proper 
and  suitable  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  slavery  should  be  abolished  within 
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the  limits  of  the  ten  miles  square;  and  inasmuch 
as,  at  the  time  of  cession,  in  a  spirit  of  generosi¬ 
ty,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  this 
Constitution,  when  all  was  peace,  and  harmony, 
and  concord — when  brotherly  affection,  frater¬ 
nal  feeling,  prevailed  throughout  this  whole 
Union — when  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  a 
moment  of  generous  impulse,  and  with  feelings 
of  high  regard  towards  the  principles  of  this 
Union,  chose  to  make  this  grant — neither  party 
could  have  suspected  that  at  some  distant  and 
future  period,  after  the  agitation  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  subject,  their  generous  grant,  without 
equivalent,  was  to  be  turned  against  them,  and 
the  sword  was  to  be  lifted,  as  it  were  within 
their  own  bosom,  to  strike  at  their  own  hearts. 
This  implied  faith,  this  honorable  obligation, 
this  honesty  and  propriety  of  keeping  in  con¬ 
stant  view  the  object  of  the  cession — these  were 
the  considerations  which,  in  1838,  urged  me,  as 
they  now  influence  me,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  for  your 
consideration.  Now,  as  then,  I  do  think  that 
Congress,  as  an  honorable  body,  acting  in  good 
faith,  according  to  the  nature  and  purpose,  and 
objects  of  the  cession  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
and  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  ceding 
states  at  this  time — Congress  cannot,  without 
forfeiture  of  all  those  obligations  of  honor 
which  men  of  honor,  and  nations  of  honor,  will 
respect  as  much  as  if  they  were  found  literally, 
in  so  many  words,  in  the  bond  itself,  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  District, 
without  a  violation  of  those  obligations,  not,  in 
my  opinion,  less  sacred  or  less  binding  than  if 
they  had  been  inserted  in  the  constitutional  in¬ 
strument  itself. 

Well,  what  does  the  resolution  propose?  The 
resolution  neither  affirms  nor  disaffirms  the 
constitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
abolition  in  the  District.  It  is  silent  upon  the 
subject.  It  says  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  do  it 
but  upon  certain  conditions.  And  what  are 
those  conditions?  Why,  first,  that  the  state  of 
Maryland  shall  give  its  consent;  in  other  words, 
that  the  state  of  Maryland  shall  release  the 
United  States  from  the  obligation  of  that  im¬ 
plied  faith  which  I  contend  is  connected  with 
the  act  of  cession  by  Maryland  to  the  United 
States.  Well,  if  Maryland,  the  only  state  now 


that  ceded  any  portion  of  the  territory  which 
remains  to  us,  will  consent;  in  other  words,  if 
she  releases  Congress  from  the  obligation  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  cession  with  regard  to  slavery,  I 
consider  that  that  would  remove  one  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  power,  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient  to  exercise  it;  but  it  is  only 
removing  one  of  them.  There  are  two  other 
conditions  which  are  inserted  in  this  resolution. 
The  first  is  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
District. 

Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  District  is  anomalous — a  condition  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  great  principle  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  own  free  institutions,  and  of  all 
free  institutions,  because  it  is  the  case  of  a 
people  who  are  acted  upon  by  legislative  au¬ 
thority,  and  taxed  by  legislative  authority, 
without  having  any  voice  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  respect  to  the  people  of  this  District,  is  a  tyr¬ 
anny,  an  absolute  government — not  exercised 
hitherto,  I  admit,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  be  so 
exercised,  tyrannically  or  arbitrarily;  but  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  all  arbitrary  power;  for  if  I  were 
to  give  a  definition  of  arbitrary  authority,  I 
would  say  it  is  that  power  which  is  exercised 
by  an  authority  over  a  people  who  have  no 
voice  nor  influence  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  or 
the  imposition  of  taxes;  and  that  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have 
referred. 

Well,  that  being  their  condition,  and  this 
question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  affecting 
them  in  all  the  relations  of  life  which  we  can 
imagine — of  property,  society,  comfort,  peace — I 
think  we  should  require,  as  another  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  alone  this  power  should  be 
exercised,  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  And  I  have  not  stopped 
there.  This  resolution  requires  still  a  third  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  is,  that  slavery  shall  not  be 
abolished  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  al¬ 
though  Maryland  consents,  and  although  the 
people  of  the  District  itself  consent,  without  the 
third  condition — that  of  making  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  the  slaves  within  the  District. 
And,  sir,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  upon  what  basis 
this  obligation  to  compensate  the  slaveholders 
in  the  District  for  such  slaves  as  may  be  liberat- 
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ed  under  the  authority  of  Congress  is  placed. 
There  is  a  clause,  an  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
no  property — no  private  property — shall  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  such  property.  Well,  I  think, 
that  in  a  just  and  liberal  interpretation  of  that 
clause,  we  are  restrained  from  taking  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  slaves,  in  consideration  of  any  public  policy, 
without  full  and  complete  compensation.  But  if 
there  be  no  constitutional  restriction,  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  amendment  I  have  referred  to, 
upon  principles  of  eternal  justice  it  is  wrong  to 
deprive  those  who  have  property  in  slaves  in 
this  District  of  that  property  without 
compensation. 

No  one  of  the  European  powers — Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  nor  any  other  of  the  powers  which 
have  undertaken  to  abolish  slavery  in  their 
colonies — have  ever  ventured  to  do  it  without 
making  compensation  to  the  owners.  They  were 
under  no  such  constitutional  obligation  as  I 
have  referred  to;  but  they  were  under  that  obli¬ 
gation  to  which  all  men  ought  to  bow — that 
obligation  of  eternal  justice,  which  declares  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  full  and  just  compensation  for  its 
value.  Whether  under  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion  or  not,  the  case  is  the  same.  I  know,  sir, 
that  it  has  been  argued  that  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  compensation  to  be 
made  for  property,  when  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  public  use,  would  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  because  the 
property  is  not  taken  by  the  government  for  the 
public  use.  Perhaps  literally  it  would  not  be 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  public;  but  it  would  be 
taken  in  consideration  of  a  policy  and  a  purpose 
adopted  by  the  government  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  or  one  which  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  carry  into  full  effect  and  operation.  By  a  lib¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  the  clause,  it  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  slave  property  would  be  so  far 
regarded — that  it  ought  to  be  so  far  regarded — as 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  public,  or  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  public,  as  to  entitle  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  so  taken  to  a  compensation,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  clause  itself,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  value  of  the  slaves  liberated.  It 


appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  effectual  and  con¬ 
stitutional  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  this 
District.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  the  power  is  un¬ 
restricted — I  mean  unrestricted  by  any  constitu¬ 
tional  injunction  or  inhibition.  But  the  restric¬ 
tion  imposed  by  the  obligation  of  justice 
remains;  and  I  contend  that  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  it  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
to  use  the  power,  without  at  the  same  time 
making  the  compensation.  I  put  it  to  gentlemen 
whether  that  would  not  be  a  better  condition 
for  the  slaveholders  of  the  District,  than  to 
assume  the  rigid  application  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred?  It 
would  always  be  an  equitable,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
a  sufficient  cause  for  exacting  from  Congress  a 
full  and  just  compensation  for  the  value  of  the 
property  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  on  yesterday  that  there 
was  no  one  of  these  resolutions,  except  the 
first,  which  contained  any  concession  by  either 
party,  that  did  not  either  contain  some  mutual 
concession  by  the  two  parties,  or  did  not  con¬ 
tain  concessions  altogether  from  the  North  to 
the  South.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  resolution 
under  consideration;  the  North  has  contended 
that  the  power  exists  under  the  Constitution  to 
abolish  slavery  here.  I  am  aware  that  the  South, 
or  a  greater  portion  of  the  South,  have  contend¬ 
ed  for  the  opposite  doctrine.  What  does  this 
resolution  ask?  It  asks  of  both  parties  to  forbear 
urging  their  respective  opinions  the  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  But  it  concedes  to  the 
South  all  that  the  South,  it  appears  to  me, 
ought  in  reason  to  demand,  inasmuch  as  it  re¬ 
quires  such  conditions  as  amount  to  an  absolute 
security  for  the  property  in  slaves  within  the 
District — such  conditions  as  will  make  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  slavery  in  the  District  coeval  and  co¬ 
extensive  with  its  existence  in  any  of  the  States 
out  of  or  beyond  the  District.  The  second 
clause  of  this  resolution  provides  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  prohibit,  within  the  District  the 
trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  be  conceded  that  Congress 
has  the  power  of  legislation — exclusive  legisla¬ 
tion — in  all  cases  whatsoever,  how  can  it  be 
doubted  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  what  is  called  the  slave  trade  within  the 
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District  of  Columbia?  My  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  is  this:  that  with  regard  to  all 
those  portions  of  jurisdiction  which  operate 
upon  the  states.  Congress  can  exercise  no  power 
which  is  not  granted,  or  not  a  necessary  impli¬ 
cation  from  a  granted  power.  Such  is  the  rule 
for  the  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to  its  leg¬ 
islation  upon  the  states.  But  in  relation  to  its 
legislation  upon  this  District,  the  reverse,  I  take 
it,  is  the  true  rule — that  Congress  has  all  power 
which  is  not  prohibited  by  some  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words.  Congress  has  a  power  within  the  Dis¬ 
trict  equivalent  to  and  coextensive  with  the 
power  which  any  state  itself  possesses  within 
its  own  limits.  Well,  can  anyone  doubt  the 
power  and  right  of  any  state  in  this  Union — of 
any  slaveholding  state — to  forbid  the  introduc¬ 
tion  as  merchandise  of  slaves  within  its  own 
limits?  Why  almost  every  slaveholding  state  in 
the  Union  has  exercised  its  power  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  as  merchandise.  It  is 
in  the  constitution  of  my  own  state;  and  after 
all  the  agitation  and  excitement  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery  which  has  existed  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky  during  the  last  year,  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  is  incorporated  in  the  new  constitution.  It  is 
in  the  constitution,  I  know,  of  Mississippi  also. 
That  state  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves 
within  its  limits  as  merchandise.  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  laws  of  most  of 
the  slaveholding  states.  It  is  true,  that  the 
policy  of  the  several  slaveholding  states  has 
vacillated  from  time  to  time  upon  this  subject — 
sometimes  tolerating  and  sometimes  excluding 
the  trade;  but  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  right — no  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  great  principle  that  every  one  of 
them  has  the  power  and  authority  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  limits,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it. 

Well,  then,  I  really  do  not  think  that  this  res¬ 
olution,  which  proposes  to  abolish  that  trade, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  concession  by  either 
class  of  states  to  the  other  class.  I  think  it 
should  be  regarded  as  an  object,  acceptable  to 
both,  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
both;  and  yet,  sir,  in  these  times  of  fearful  and 
alarming  excitement — in  these  times  when 


every  night  that  I  go  to  sleep,  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  awake,  it  is  with  the  apprehension 
of  some  new  and  terrible  tidings  upon  this  agi¬ 
tating  subject — 1  have  seen,  sir,  that  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  states,  amongst  the  various 
contingencies  which  are  enumerated,  upon  the 
happening  of  any  one  of  which,  delegates  are  to 
be  sent  to  a  famous  convention,  to  assemble  in 
Nashville  in  June  next — amongst  the  substan¬ 
tive  causes  for  which  delegates  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  convention  to  which  I  refer,  one  is,  if  Con¬ 
gress  abolishes  the  slave  trade  within  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  That  is  to  be  the  cause  for 
assembling  in  convention — in  other  words, 
cause  for  considering  whether  this  Union  ought 
to  be  dissolved  or  not.  Is  it  possible  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  greater  extent  of  wildness  and  extrava¬ 
gance  to  which  men  can  be  carried  by  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  their  passions?  Why,  sir,  there  has 
been  no  time  in  my  public  life — in  which  state¬ 
ment  I  concur  with  what  was  said  the  other  day 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
KING]  15— there  has  been  no  time  in  my  public 
life  that  I  was  not  willing,  for  one,  to  cooperate 
in  any  steps  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  willing  to  do 
so  while  the  other  portion  of  the  District  south 
of  the  Potomac  remained  attached;  and  there  is 
still  less  ground  for  objection  now  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  District  has  been  retroceded  to 
Virginia,  and  when  the  motive  or  reason  for 
concentrating  slaves  here  in  depot,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transporting  them  to  distant  foreign 
markets  is  lessened  to  the  extent  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  by  the  act  of  retrocession. 
Why  should  the  slave  traders  who  buy  their 
slaves  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  come  here  with 
them,  in  order  to  transport  them  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  or  other  southern  markets?  Why  not 
transport  them  from  the  states  in  which  they 
are  purchased?  Why  should  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  outraged  by  the  scenes  that  are 
exhibited,  by  the  corteges  which  pass  along  our 
avenues  of  manacled  human  beings — not  col¬ 
lected  in  our  own  District,  nor  in  our  own 


16  William  Rufus  de  Vane  King  of  Alabama  (1786-1853)  served  in 
the  Senate,  1819-1844  and  1848-1852.  In  March  1853  he  became 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  serving  briefly  until  his  death  in 
April  of  that  year. 
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neighborhood,  but  brought  from  distant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  neighboring  states — why  should 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  outraged  by  such 
scenes — who  are  unable  to  contemplate  such  a 
spectacle  without  horror — why  should  they  be 
thus  outraged  by  the  continuance  of  a  trade  so 
exceptionable,  so  repugnant,  as  this?  Sir,  it  is  a 
concession,  I  repeat,  neither  from  one  class  of 
the  states  nor  the  other.  It  is  an  object  upon 
which  both  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
readily  unite,  and  which  one  set  of  states  as 
well  as  the  other  should  rejoice  to  adopt,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  lessens  by  one  the  causes  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  discontent  which  exist  as  connected 
with  this  subject. 

Abolish  the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of 
Columbia;  reassert  the  doctrine  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1838,  that  by  an  implied  obligation,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  slavery  ought  not  to  be 
abolished  within  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  State  of  Maryland — 
reassert  the  principle  of  that  resolution,  and 
adopt  the  other  measures  proposed  in  these  res¬ 
olutions,  or  some  other  similar  measures — for  I 
am  not  attached  to  anything  as  the  production 
of  my  own  mind,  and  am  quite  willing  to  adopt 
instead  the  better  suggestions  of  anybody 
else — adopt  these  or  similar  measures,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that,  instead  of  the  distrac¬ 
tions  and  anxieties  which  now  prevail,  we  shall 
have  peace  and  quiet  for  thirty  years  hereafter, 
such  as  followed  the  disposition  of  the  same 
exciting  and  unhappy  subject  after  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

Fugitive  slave  laws 

The  next  resolution  is  as  follows: 

7th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be 
made  by  law,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  state,  who  may  escape  into  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  this  Union. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  upon  this  subject,  I  go 
with  him  who  goes  furthest  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
relates  to  this  subject.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
that  is  a  requirement  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  is  not  limited  in  its  oper¬ 


ation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
which  extends  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
to  the  officers  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  And 
I  go  one  step  further.  It  extends  to  every  man  in 
the  Union,  and  devolves  upon  him  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  a  fugitive  slave 
from  labor,  who  takes  refuge  in  or  escapes  into 
one  of  the  free  states.  And  I  maintain  all  this 
by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
clause  is  as  follows: 

That  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  will  be  observed,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution  is  not  amongst  the 
enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress — 
where,  if  it  had  been  placed,  it  might  have  been 
argued  that  Congress  alone  can  legislate  and 
carry  it  into  effect— -but  it  is  one  of  the  general 
powers,  or  one  of  the  general  rights  secured  by 
this  Constitution  or  instrument,  and  it  address¬ 
es  itself  to  all  who  are  bound  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  officers  of 
the  general  government  are  bound  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  state  officers  are  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  take  an  oath  to  support  it,  and 
all  men  who  love  their  country,  and  are  obedi¬ 
ent  to  its  laws,  are  bound  to  assist  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  those  laws,  whether  fundamental  or  de¬ 
rivative.  I  do  not  say  that  a  private  individual  is 
obliged  to  make  the  tour  of  his  whole  state,  in 
order  to  assist  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  recover 
his  property;  but  I  do  say,  if  he  is  present  when 
the  owner  of  a  slave  is  about  to  assert  his  rights 
and  regain  possession  of  his  property,  that  he, 
that  every  man  present,  whether  officer  or 
agent  of  the  state  governments,  or  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  their  country.  What  is  the  provi¬ 
sion?  It  is  that  such  fugitive  "shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due."  It  has  been  already  re¬ 
marked,  in  course  of  debate  upon  the  bill  which 
is  now  pending  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
terms  used  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  criminal 
offences  and  fugitives  from  labor  are  precisely 
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the  same.  The  fugitive  from  justice  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state  having  ju¬ 
risdiction.  The  fugitive  from  labor  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  is  due.  Well,  sir,  has  it  ever  been  con¬ 
tended  by  any  state  that  she  is  not  bound  to 
surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  upon  the 
demand  of  the  state  from  which  he  has  fled?  I 
think  there  have  been  some  exceptions  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty  enjoined  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  they  have  not  denied  the  general 
right;  and  if  they  have  refused  in  any  instance 
to  give  up  the  persons  demanded,  it  has  been 
upon  some  technical  or  legal  ground,  not  at  all 
as  questioning  the  general  right  to  have  the  fu¬ 
gitive  surrendered  on  the  application  to  deliver 
him  up,  as  enjoined  by  the  Constitution. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  this  provision  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  imposes  an  obligation  upon  the  states — free 
or  slaveholding — it  imposes  an  obligation  upon 
the  officers  of  government,  state  or  federal — 
and  I  add  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
under  particular  circumstances — to  assist  in  the 
recovery  and  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  from 
their  masters.  There  has  been  some  confusion, 
and  I  think  misconception,  upon  the  subject,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
decision  has  been  entirely  misapprehended. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  imposing  im¬ 
pediments,  and  affording  facilities  in  the  way 
of  recovering  the  fugitive  slave.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  only  decided 
that  the  laws  of  impediments  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  I  know,  sir,  there  are  some  general  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred — the  case  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia — that  would  seem  to  import  otherwise;  but 
I  think  that  when  you  come  to  attentively  read 
the  whole  opinions  pronounced  by  the  judges, 
and  take  the  trouble  that  I  have  taken  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  judges  themselves,  you  will  find 
that  the  whole  extent  of  the  principle  which 
they  intended  to  adopt  was,  that  any  laws  of 
impediment  enacted  by  the  states  were  laws 
forbidden  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that  the  general 
government  had  no  right  to  impose  obligations 
upon  the  state  officers  that  were  not  imposed 


by  the  authority  of  their  own  constitutional 
laws.  Why,  it  is  impossible!  If  the  decision  had 
been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  extrajudi¬ 
cial.  The  court  had  no  right  to  decide  whether 
the  laws  of  facility  were  or  were  not  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  The  only  question  before  the  court 
was  upon  the  laws  of  impediment  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  case  before  them  to  decide 
upon  a  case  not  before  them,  the  decision  is 
what  lawyers  call  "obiter  dictum,”  and  is  not 
binding  upon  that  court  itself,  or  upon  any 
other  tribunal.  I  say  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
that  court  with  the  case  before  them  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  by  a  state  legislature,  affording 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  to 
get  back  his  property  again;  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  that  that  or  any  other  tribunal  should  pro¬ 
nounce  the  decision  that  such  aid  and  assistance 
rendered  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  under 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  court 
has  not  said  so;  and  even  if  they  had  said  so, 
they  would  have  transcended  their  authority, 
and  gone  beyond  the  case  which  was  before 
them. 

The  laws  passed  by  states  in  order  to  assist 
the  general  government,  so  far  from  being  laws 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  laws  carrying  out,  enforcing,  and 
fulfilling  the  constitutional  duties  which  are 
created  by  that  instrument.  Why,  sir,  as  well 
might  it  be  contended  that  if  Congress  were  to 
declare  war — and  no  one  will  doubt  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  is  vested  exclusively  in 
Congress,  and  that  no  state  has  a  right  to  do 
it — no  one  will  contend  that  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  it  would  be  unconstitutional  on  the 
part  of  any  state  to  lend  its  aid  and  assistance 
for  the  vigorous  and  effectual  prosecution  of 
that  war.  And  yet  it  would  be  just  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional  to  lend  their  aid  to  a  successful  and 
glorious  termination  of  that  war  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged,  as  it  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  them  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  a 
high  duty  which  presents  itself  to  all  the  states 
and  to  all  the  people  in  all  the  states.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  that  the  whole  class  of  legis¬ 
lation,  beginning  in  the  northern  states,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  some  of  the  western  states,  by  which 
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obstructions  and  impediments  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  are  unconstitutional,  and  have  originated 
in  a  spirit  which  I  trust  will  correct  itself  when 
these  states  come  to  consider  calmly  upon  the 
nature  of  their  duty.  Of  all  the  states  in  this 
Union,  unless  it  be  the  state  of  Virginia,  the 
state  of  which  I  am  a  citizen  suffers  most  by 
the  escape  of  slaves  to  adjoining  states.  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Kentucky,  in 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  her  slaves,  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
slaves  which  are  held  in  that  Commonwealth 
than  it  is  in  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  I  know 
too  well,  and  so  do  the  honorable  senators  from 
Ohio  know,  that  it  is  at  the  utmost  hazard  and 
insecurity  of  life  itself,  that  a  Kentuckian  can 
cross  the  river  and  go  into  the  interior  and  take 
back  the  fugitive  slave  to  the  state  from  which 
he  has  fled.  A  recent  example  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  One  of  our  most  respectable 
citizens  having  visited — not  Ohio  at  all — but 
having  visited  Covington,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  a  little  slave  of  his  escaped  over  to 
Cincinnati.  He  pursued  it,  recovered  it — having 
found  it  in  a  house  where  he  was  concealed — 
took  it  out;  but  it  was  rescued  by  the  violence 
and  force  of  a  Negro  mob  from  his  possession — 
the  police  of  the  city  standing  by,  and  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  him. 

Upon  this  subject  I  do  think  we  have  just 
and  serious  cause  of  complaint  against  the  free 
states.  I  think  that  they  have  failed  in  fulfilling 
a  great  obligation,  and  the  failure  is  precisely 
upon  one  of  those  subjects  which  in  its  nature 
is  most  irritating  and  inflammatory  to  those 
who  live  in  slave  states.  Why,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a 
mark  of  no  good  brotherhood,  of  no  kindness, 
of  no  courtesy,  that  a  man  from  a  slave  state 
cannot  now,  in  any  degree  of  safety,  travel  in  a 
free  state  with  his  servant,  although  he  has  no 
purpose  of  stopping  there  any  longer  than  a 
short  time.  Upon  this  subject,  the  legislatures  of 
the  free  states  have  altered  for  the  worse  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Most 
of  those  states,  until  during  the  period  of  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  had  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  “sojourners,"  as  they  were  called, 
passing  through  or  abiding  for  a  time  in  the 
free  states  with  their  servants.  I  recollect  a  case 


that  occurred  during  the  war,  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cheeves,  from  South  Carolina.  Instead  of  going 
home  during  the  vacation,  he  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  taking  his  family  and  his  family  servant 
with  him.  Some  of  the  abolitionists  of  that  day 
sued  out  a  habeas  corpus  for  the  slave,  and  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  argued  for 
days;  and  it  was  necessary,  during  the  progress 
of  the  argument,  to  refer  to  a  great  variety  of 
statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  the  sojourners, 
guarantying  and  securing  to  them  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  property  during  their  temporary 
passage  or  abode  in  the  commonwealth.  Finally, 
the  court  gave  their  opinion  seriatim,  each  judge 
delivering  his  separate  opinion,  until  it  came  to 
Judge  Breckenridge  who  was  the  youngest 
judge  upon  the  bench,  to  deliver  his.  During 
the  delivery  of  their  opinions  they  had  frequent 
occasions  to  refer  to  those  acts  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  sojourners;  and  each  of  the  judges 
who  preceded  Judge  Breckenridge  always  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  "sudjourner."  When  it  came 
to  Judge  Breckenridge  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he 
said,  "I  agree  in  all  my  learned  brethren  have 
pronounced  upon  this  occasion,  except  their 
pronunciation  of  the  word  'sojourner.'  They 
pronounced  it  'sudjourner;'  and  I  think  it 
should  be  pronounced  'sojourner.' "  [Laughter.] 
Now,  sir,  all  these  laws  in  behalf  of  sojourners 
in  the  free  states  are  swept  away,  I  believe,  in 
all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DAYTON.16  And  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CLAY.  And  in  New  Jersey,  I  am  happy 
to  hear.  But  in  most  of  the  free  states  these 
laws  have  been  abolished,  showing  a  progres¬ 
sive  tendency  to  a  bad  neighborhood  and 
unkind  action  upon  the  part  of  the  free  states 
towards  the  slaveholding  states.  Well,  sir,  I  do 
not  mean  to  contest  the  ground;  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  the  question  whether  if  a  man  volun¬ 
tarily  carries  his  slave  into  a  free  state,  he  is  or 
is  not  entitled  to  his  freedom.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  that  question.  I  know  what  its  decision 
has  been  in  the  North.  What  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  it  is  unkind,  unneighborly,  it  is  not  in  the 


16  William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  (1807-1864)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1842-1851. 
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spirit  of  that  fraternal  connection  existing  be¬ 
tween  all  parts  of  this  confederacy.  But  as  to 
the  exact  and  legal  principle  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested,  even  supposing  the  right  is  here,  it  is 
but  proper,  when  there  is  no  purpose  of  a 
permanent  abode — of  settling  finally  and 
conclusively — of  planting  his  slaves  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth — it  is  but  the  right  of  good  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  kind  and  friendly  feeling,  to 
allow  the  owner  of  the  slave  to  pass  with  his 
property  unmolested. 

Allow  me  to  say  upon  this  subject,  that,  of 
all  the  instances  in  which  the  power  is  exer¬ 
cised  to  seduce  slaves  from  their  owners,  there 
is  no  instance  in  which  it  is  exercised  so  unjust¬ 
ly  as  in  the  case  of  the  seduction  of  family 
servants  from  the  service  of  their  owners.  Serv¬ 
ants  in  the  families  are  treated  with  all  the 
kindness  with  which  the  children  of  the  family 
are  treated.  Everything  they  want  for  their 
comfort  is  given  to  them  with  the  most  liberal 
indulgence.  I  have  known  more  instances  than 
one,  where,  by  this  practice  of  seduction  of 
family  servants  from  their  owners  into  free 
states,  they  have  been  rendered  wretched  and 
unhappy.  In  an  instance  in  my  own  family,  the 
seduced  slave  addressed  her  mistress,  begging 
and  imploring  her  to  furnish  her  the  means  of 
getting  back  from  the  state  of  freedom  into 
which  she  had  been  seduced,  into  the  state  of 
slavery,  in  which  she  was  much  more  happy. 
She  returned  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  to 
her  mistress  from  whom  she  had  been  seduced. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  existing 
laws  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the 
restoration  and  delivering  of  them  to  their 
owners,  being  often  inadequate  and  ineffective, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  (and  I  hope  that 
hereafter,  when  a  better  state  of  feeling,  when 
more  harmony  and  good  will  prevails  among 
the  various  parts  of  this  Confederacy — I  hope  it 
will  be  regarded  by  the  free  states  themselves 
as  a  part  of  their  duty)  to  assist  in  allaying  this 
subject,  so  irritating  and  disturbing  to  the  peace 
of  this  Union.  At  all  events,  whether  they  do  it 
or  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  the  laws  more  effective;  and  I  will  go 
with  the  furthest  senator  from  the  South  in  this 
body  to  make  penal  laws,  to  impose  the  heavi¬ 
est  sanctions  upon  the  recovery  of  fugitive 


slaves,  and  the  restoration  of  them  to  their 
owners. 

While  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
allow  me  to  make  one  observation  or  two.  I  do 
not  think  that  states,  as  states,  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  misconduct  of  particular 
individuals  within  those  states.  I  think  states 
are  to  be  held  responsible  only  when  they  act 
in  their  sovereign  capacity.  If  there  are  a  few 
persons  indiscreet — mad,  if  you  choose — fanat¬ 
ics,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so — who  are  for 
dissolving  the  Union  (and  we  know  there  are 
some  at  the  North  who  are  for  dissolving  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  free  and  slaveholding  states)  I  do  not 
think  that  any  state  ought  to  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  doctrines  which  they  propagate, 
unless  the  state,  itself  adopts  those  doctrines. 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  mutual  causes  of 
complaint.  I  know — at  least  I  have  heard — that 
Massachusetts,  in  apology  for  some  of  her  un¬ 
friendly  laws  upon  the  subject  of  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves,  urges  the  treatment  which  a 
certain  minister  of  hers  received  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  some  years  ago.  A  most  re¬ 
spectable,  venerable,  and  worthy  man,  (Mr. 
Hoar)  17  was  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina  to  take  care  of  the  free  Negroes  of 
Massachusetts  that  might  pass  to  Charleston  in 
any  of  the  vessels  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  it 
was  a  mission  hardly  worthy  for  Massachusetts 
to  have  created.  I  think  she  might  as  well  have 
omitted  to  send  Mr.  Hoar  upon  any  such  mis¬ 
sion  as  that.  She  thought  it  her  right,  however, 
and  sent  him  upon  that  mission.  He  went  for 
the  purpose  merely,  as  it  was  said,  to  ascertain 
the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  color  before  the 
courts  of  justice — to  test  the  validity  of  certain 
laws  of  South  Carolina  in  regard  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  free  Negroes  coming  into  her  ports.  I 
believe  that  was  the  object — that  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  mission.  He  went  there,  and  created 
no  disturbance,  as  I  understand,  except  so  far  as 
asserting  these  rights  and  privileges  in  the  sense 
that  Massachusetts  had  understood  them — 
except  so  far  as  her  people  of  color  might  create 
disturbance.  Well,  he  was  virtually  driven  out 


11  Samuel  Hoar  (1778-1856).  This  incident  is  also  described  in 
Speech  No.  12. 
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of  Charleston,  as  I  believe  some  other  emissary 
of  the  same  character  was  driven  out  of  New 
Orleans.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  to  expel  him  from  that  city;  but 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  Massachusetts,  for  the 
treatment  towards  those  whom  she  chose  to 
consider  as  citizens  of  the  state  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  determined 
upon  that  course  of  legislation  by  which  she 
has  withdrawn  all  aid  and  assistance,  and  inter¬ 
posed  obstacles  to  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves.  She  gives  this  as  her  apology;  but  I  think 
that  it  furnished  her  with  no  sufficient  apology. 
If  South  Carolina  treated  her  ill,  it  was  no 
reason  why  she  in  turn  should  treat  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  other  states  ill.  But  she  thought 
so.  I  mention  the  case  of  the  expulsion  from 
Charleston,  and  the  passage  of  the  laws  by 
Massachusetts — or  rather  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  passed — not  by  way  of  reproach,  but 
to  show  senators  that  there  have  been,  unhap¬ 
pily,  mutual  causes  of  irritation,  furnished,  per¬ 
haps,  by  one  class  of  the  states  as  well  as  the 
other,  though  I  admit  not  in  the  same  degree  by 
slave  states  as  by  free  states.  I  admit,  also,  that 
the  free  states  have  much  less  cause  for  any  so¬ 
licitude  and  inquietude  upon  this  whole  subject 
of  slavery  than  the  slave  states  have,  and  that 
far  more  extensive  excuses,  if  not  justification, 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  slave  states  than  to 
the  free  states,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  respective  parties. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  from  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  will  add,  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
final  action,  I  will  vote  most  cordially  and  will¬ 
ingly  for  the  most  stringent  measures  that  can 
be  devised  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  it  alludes  to. 

Mr.  DAVIS,18  of  Massachusetts,  (interpos¬ 
ing.)  I  am  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  honorable 
Senator;  but  if  he  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  one 
word  in  behalf  of  my  state. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Certainly,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  never  heard  any  apology 
which  was  offered  by  Massachusetts  for  pass¬ 
ing  the  laws  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  understood  that 


18  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts  (1787-1854)  served  in  the  Senate, 
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the  laws  that  Massachusetts  had  passed  for  re¬ 
storing  fugitive  slaves  were  repealed  because 
the  courts,  as  they  understood  them,  had  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  be  unconstitutional.  That  is 
the  ground  they  took.  Whether  they  were  wise 
in  the  legislation  which  they  adopted,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  But  I  wish  to  add  one  word 
in  regard  to  the  mission,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  to  South 
Carolina.  If  I  call  the  facts  to  my  recollection 
aright,  they  are  these:  We  are  the  owners  of 
much  shipping;  we  employ  many  sailors;  among 
them  we  employ  free  people  of  color,  who  are 
acknowledged  in  Massachusetts  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  citizens  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  These 
citizens  were  taken  from  our  vessels  when  they 
arrived  in  South  Carolina,  and  held  in  custody 
until  the  vessel  sailed  again.  This  our  citizens 
complained  of,  whether  justly  or  unjustly;  they 
felt  that  it  was  an  infringement,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  it  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  men 
engaged  in  this  trade.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
and  I  think  I  do,  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  authorized  their  government  to 
propose,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  some 
proper  individual  to  go  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  to  contest  the  right  of  that  state  to 
hold  these  citizens  in  custody  in  this  way,  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  If  I  remember, 
that  was  the  complaint  of  our  citizens;  and  the 
mission  to  which  the  honorable  senator  refers 
was  then  instituted,  and  the  termination  of  it  I 
believe  he  has  correctly  stated.  And  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  Massachusetts  had  no  ag¬ 
gressive  purpose  whatever,  but  simply  desired 
the  judicial  tribunal  to  settle  the  question.  They 
wanted  nothing  more — they  asked  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  hear  with  much  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  this  explanation;  but  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention — not 
a  member  of  this  body — that  the  motive  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  of  restoration — or  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  those  laws  of  obstruction — that  one  of 
the  motives  was,  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hoar  in 
Charleston.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  proceeded 
from  another  cause — from  what  I  conceive  to 
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be  a  misconception  of  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
true  exposition  of  the  opinion  comes  to  be 
known  in  Massachusetts,  I  trust  that  she  will 
restore  all  those  laws  for  the  recovery  of  those 
fugitive  slaves  that  she  repealed  from  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say;  but  I  shall  pass  from  that  resolution  with 
the  observation  that  I  believe  I  partly  made 
before,  that  the  most  stringent  provisions  upon 
this  subject  that  can  be  devised  will  meet  with 
my  hearty  concurrence  and  cooperation  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Interstate  slave  trade 

The  last  resolution  declares — 

That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the 
trade  in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  states;  but  that  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into  an¬ 
other  of  them  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  laws. 

This  is  a  concession — not,  I  admit,  of  any  real 
constitutional  provision,  but  a  concession — of 
what  is  understood,  I  believe,  by  a  great 
number  at  the  North  to  be  a  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision — from  the  North  to  the  South,  if  the  res¬ 
olution  be  adopted.  Take  away  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  that 
subject,  and  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  the  states.  But  I  believe  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  founded 
upon  correct  principles;  and  I  hope  it  will  for¬ 
ever  put  an  end  to  the  question  whether  Con¬ 
gress  has  or  has  not  the  power  to  regulate  the 
slave  trade  between  the  different  states. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  which,  with  an  earnest  and  anxious  desire 
to  present  the  olive-branch  to  both  parts  of  this 
distracted,  and,  at  this  moment,  unhappy  coun¬ 
try,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer.  Of  all  men 
upon  earth,  am  I  the  least  attached  to  any  pro¬ 
ductions  of  my  own  mind.  No  man  upon  earth 
is  more  ready  than  I  am  to  surrender  anything 
which  I  have  proposed,  and  to  accept,  in  lieu  of 
it,  anything  which  is  better.  But  I  put  it  to  the 
candor  of  honorable  senators  upon  the  other 


side,  and  upon  all  sides  of  the  chamber,  wheth¬ 
er  their  duty  will  be  performed  by  simply  limit¬ 
ing  themselves  to  objections  to  any  one  or  two 
of  the  series  of  resolutions  which  I  have  of¬ 
fered.  If  my  plan  of  peace,  and  accommodation, 
and  harmony,  is  not  right,  present  us  your  plan. 
Let  us  see  a  contre  projet.  Let  us  see  how  all  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  out  of  this  unhappy 
subject  of  slavery  can  be  better  settled,  more 
fairly  and  justly  settled,  to  all  quarters  of  the 
Union,  than  is  proposed  in  the  resolutions 
which  I  have  offered.  Present  me  such  a 
scheme,  and  I  hail  it  with  pleasure,  and  will 
accept  it  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  regret 
that  my  own  is  abandoned. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  revisited 

Sir,  while  I  was  engaged  in  anxious  consider¬ 
ation  upon  this  subject,  the  idea  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  as  it  has  been  termed,  came  under 
my  review,  was  considered  by  me,  and  finally 
rejected,  as  in  my  judgment  less  worthy  of  the 
common  acceptance  of  both  parties  of  this 
Union  than  the  project  which  I  offer  to  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  enter  into  a  particular 
examination,  however,  of  that  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  correct  a  great 
error,  not  merely  in  the  Senate,  but  throughout 
the  whole  country,  in  respect  to  my  agency  in 
regard  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  rather 
the  line  of  36°30',  established  by  the  agency  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  has 
excited  more  surprise  in  my  mind  as  to  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  important  historical  transac¬ 
tions  are  obliterated  and  pass  out  of  memory, 
than  has  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
everywhere  considered  the  author  of  the  line  of 
36°30',  which  was  established  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  go  over 
the  whole  of  that  important  era  in  the  public 
affairs  of  this  country.  I  shall  not  attempt  it;  al¬ 
though  I  have  ample  materials  before  me,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  careful  and  particular  examination 
of  the  journals  of  both  houses.  I  will  not 
occupy  your  time  by  going  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  transaction;  but  I  will 
content  myself  with  stating  that,  so  far  from 
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my  having  presented  as  a  proposition  the  line 
36°30',  upon  the  occasion  of  considering  wheth¬ 
er  Missouri  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  or  not,  it  did  not  originate  in  the  house 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  It  originated  in  this 
body.  Those  who  will  cast  their  recollection 
back — and  I  am  sure  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  BENTON]  19  more  correct¬ 
ly  perhaps  than  anybody  else — must  bring  to 
recollection  the  fact,  that  at  the  first  Congress, 
when  the  proposition  was  made  to  admit  Mis¬ 
souri — or  rather  to  permit  her  to  hold  a  conven¬ 
tion  and  to  form  a  constitution,  as  preliminary 
to  deciding  whether  she  should  be  admitted 
into  this  Union — the  bill  failed  by  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  houses;  the  House  of 
Representatives  insisting  upon,  and  the  Senate 
dissenting  from,  the  provision  contained  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787;  the  House  insisting  upon  the 
interdiction  of  slavery,  and  the  Senate  rejecting 
the  proposition  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery. 
The  bill  failed.  It  did  not  pass  that  session  of 
Congress. 

At  the  next  session  it  was  renewed;  and  at 
the  time  of  its  renewal,  Maine  was  knocking  at 
our  door,  also,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  the  House  there  was  a  majority  for  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  admission  of  slavery;  in  the  Senate  a 
majority  was  opposed  to  any  such  restriction.  In 
the  Senate,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  Missouri 
through,  a  bill,  or  provision  for  her  admission — 
or  rather  authorizing  her  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  admission,  was  coupled  with  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Maine.  They  were  con¬ 
nected  together,  and  the  Senate  said  to  the 
House,  "You  want  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Maine  passed;  you  shall  not  have  it,  unless  you 
take  along  with  it  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  also."  There  was  a  majority — not  a 
very  large  one,  but  a  very  firm  and  decided  ma¬ 
jority — in  the  Senate  for  coupling  them  togeth¬ 
er.  Well,  the  bill  went  through  all  the  usual 
stages  of  disagreement,  and  of  committees  of 
conference,  for  there  were  two  committees  of 
conference  upon  the  occasion  before  the  matter 
was  finally  decided.  It  was  finally  settled  to 
disconnect  the  two  bills;  to  admit  Maine  sepa- 
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rately,  without  any  connection  with  Missouri, 
and  to  insert  in  the  Missouri  bill  a  clause — 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — a  clause  which  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thomas,20  of  Illinois,  in  the  Senate,  restricting 
the  admission  of  slavery  north  of  36°30',  and 
leaving  the  question  open  south  of  36°30', 
either  to  admit  or  not  to  admit  slavery.  The  bill 
was  finally  passed.  The  committees  of  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  two  houses  recommended  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  two  bills,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Missouri  bill  with  the  clause  36°30'  in  it.  So 
it  passed.  So  it  went  to  Missouri.  So,  for  a 
moment,  it  quieted  the  country.  But  the  clause 
36°30',  I  repeat,  you  will  find,  sir,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  journals,  was, 
upon  three  or  four  different  occasions  offered. 
Mr.  Thomas,  acting  in  every  instance,  presented 
the  proposition  of  36°30',  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  to.  But  I  take  the  occasion  to  say,  that 
among  those  who  agreed  to  that  line  were  a 
majority  of  southern  members.  My  friend  from 
Alabama,  in  the  Senate,  [Mr.  KING],  Mr.  Pink¬ 
ney,21  from  Maryland,  and  a  majority  of  the 
southern  senators  in  this  body  voted  in  favor  of 
the  line  36°30';  and  a  majority  of  the  southern 
members  in  the  other  house,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Lowndes  22  himself,  voted  also 
for  that  line.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did  also; 
but  as  I  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  as  the 
journal  does  not  show  which  way  the  Speaker 
votes,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  tie,  I  am  not  able 
to  tell  with  certainty,  how  I  actually  did  vote; 
but  I  have  no  earthly  doubt  that  I  voted,  in 
common  with  my  other  southern  friends,  for 
the  adoption  of  the  line  36°30'. 

So  the  matter  ended  in  1820.  During  that 
year  Missouri  held  a  convention,  adopted  a 
constitution,  sent  her  constitution  by  her  mem¬ 
bers  to  Congress,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union;  but  she  had  inadvertently  inserted  into 
that  constitution  a  provision  to  prevent  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  free  people  of  color  into  that  state. 
She  came  here  with  the  constitution  containing 
that  provision;  and  immediately  northern  mem- 


20  Jesse  B.  Thomas  (1777-1853)  served  in  the  Senate,  1818-1829. 

21  William  Pinkney  (1764-1822)  served  in  the  Senate,  1819-1822. 

22  William  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina  (1782-1822)  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1811-1822. 
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bers  took  exception  to  it.  The  flame  which  had 
been  repressed  at  the  previous  session  now 
burst  out  with  redoubled  force  and  violence 
throughout  the  whole  Union.  Legislative  bodies 
all  got  in  motion  to  keep  out  Missouri,  from  the 
Union,  in  consequence  of  her  interdiction  of  the 
admission  of  free  people  of  color  within  her 
limits. 

I  did  not  arrive  at  Washington  at  that  session 
until  January;  and  when  I  got  here  I  found  both 
bodies  completely  paralyzed,  by  the  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  in  the  struggle  to 
admit  or  to  exclude  Missouri  from  the  Union  in 
consequence  of  that  prohibition.  Well,  I  made  a 
effort,  first,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
settle  it.  I  asked  for  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
and  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  granted  to  me, 
representing  all  the  old  states  of  the  Union. 
That  committee  met.  I  presented  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  it,  and 
reported  to  the  House,  not  unlike  the  one  to 
which  I  will  presently  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  We  should  have  carried  it  through  the 
House  but  for  the  votes  of  Mr.  Randolph  23  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Edwards 24  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Burton  25  of  North  Carolina — two,  I 
think,  of  the  three,  no  longer  living.  Those 
three  southern  votes  were  all  cast  against  the 
compromise  proposed  to  the  committee  of  thir¬ 
teen  by  myself,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  they  defeated  it. 

In  that  manner  things  remained  for  several 
days.  The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  unsettled;  men  were  unhappy.  There 
was  a  large  majority  in  the  House  then — as  I 
hope  and  trust  there  is  now  a  large  majority  in 
Congress — in  favor  of  the  equitable  accommo¬ 
dation  and  settlement  of  the  question.  I  could 
have  any  collateral  question  passed  which  I 
pleased,  except  that  when  it  came  to  the  vote, 
by  ayes  and  noes,  unfortunately — more  unfor¬ 
tunately  then  than  now,  I  hope,  should  there  be 
occasion  for  it — there  were  but  few  Curtius's 


23  John  Randolph  (1773-1833)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
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and  Leonidas's,  ready  to  risk  themselves  for  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  country.  But  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  avail  myself,  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
good  feeling  that  prevailed;  and  after  some  days 
had  elapsed,  I  brought  forward  another  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  a  new  one,  perfectly  unpractised  upon 
in  the  country,  before  or  since,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  proposed  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses; 
that  of  the  House  consisted  of  twenty-three 
members;  that  of  the  Senate  of — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  precisely  how  many,  but  of  a  proper 
number,  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  House; 
and  that  this  committee  be  appointed  by  ballot. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Taylor,26  of  New  York,  was 
in  the  chair;  and  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  the  very 
man  who  had  first  proposed  the  restriction 
upon  Missouri  that  she  should  only  be  admit¬ 
ted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  I  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  committee 
should  be  chosen  by  ballot.  Well,  sir,  my 
motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and 
members  came  to  me  from  all  quarters  of  the 
House  asking — who,  Mr.  Clay,  do  you  want  to 
serve  with  you  upon  that  committee?  I  named 
my  selection;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
happened  upon  that  occasion  what  would 
hardly  happen  again;  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
three  were  elected  upon  the  first  ballot,  and  the 
remaining  five,  having  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  but  not  a  majority,  were  appointed  upon 
my  list.  I  moved  to  dispense  with  further  bal¬ 
loting,  and  to  take  those  five  gentlemen  who 
had  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  with 
the  eighteen  actually  elected,  to  compose  the 
committee  of  twenty-three.  One  or  two  gentle¬ 
men — Mr.  Livermore,27  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen — declined,  and 
very  much  to  my  regret,  and  somewhat  to  my 
annoyance,  the  lamented  Mr.  Randolph  and  one 
other  gentleman  were  placed  in  their  situation.  I 
forget  whether  it  was  done  by  ballot  or  by  the 
Speaker.  The  Senate  immediately  agreed  to  the 
proposition,  and  appointed  its  committee. 

We  met.  It  was  in  this  hall,  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  close  of 


26  John  W.  Taylor  (1784-1854)  served  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  1813-1833. 

27  Arthur  Livermore  (1766-1853)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1817-1821  and  1823-1825. 
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the  session,  when  the  whole  nation  was  listen¬ 
ing  with  breathless  anxiety  for  some  final  and 
healing  measure  upon  that  distracting  subject. 
We  met  here,  and  upon  that  day.  The  moment 
we  met,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  knew  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  when  the  two  committees  of  the 
two  houses  met  together,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  House,  who  was  myself,  had 
a  right  to  preside.  He  was  about  insisting  at 
some  length  upon  that  proposition,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  should 
preside  over  both  committees  when  blended  to¬ 
gether — should  be  the  presiding  officer  of  both. 
I  instantly  opposed,  however,  this  plan,  and 
stated  that  I  did  not  consider  this  the  proper 
mode,  but  I  thought  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  each  house  should  preside  over 
his  own  committee,  and  when  the  committee  of 
either  branch  had  adopted  a  proposition,  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
other  branch,  and  if  they  also  agreed  to  it,  then 
it  should  be  reported  back  to  the  two  houses 
with  the  recommendation  of  both  committees. 
That  mode  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr. 
Holmes,28  I  think  it  was,  from  Maine,  presided 
over  the  committee  of  the  Senate.  I — if  I  could 
be  said  to  preside  at  all,  when  I  took  a  more 
active  part  in  the  chair  than  I  could  have  well 
taken  out  of  it;  and  when,  as  at  this  session,  I 
was  thought  to  manifest  a  desire  rather  to  take 
too  much  lead — presided  over  the  committee  of 
the  House.  I  brought  forward  the  proposition 
which  I  will  read  presently,  and  I  appealed  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  Now,  gentlemen,  said  I,  we  do  not 
want  a  proposition  carried  here  by  a  small  ma¬ 
jority,  thereupon  reported  to  the  House,  and  re¬ 
jected.  I  am  for  something  practical,  something 
conclusive,  something  decisive  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion.  How  will  you  vote,  Mr.  A.?  How  will  you 
vote,  Mr.  B.?  How  will  you  vote,  Mr.  C.?  I  ap¬ 
pealed  in  that  way  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
North.  To  my  very  great  happiness,  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  responded  affirmatively  to  my 
question  whether  they  would  vote  for  this 


28  John  Holmes  (1773-1843)  served  in  the  Senate,  1820-1827  and 
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proposition,  to  enable  me  to  be  confident  that, 
if  they  continued  to  vote  in  that  way — of 
which  I  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt — in  the 
House  we  should  carry  the  proposition.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  that  proposition  having  been  agreed  upon 
by  both  committees,  was  reported  by  us  to  our 
respective  houses,  where  it  was  finally  adopted, 
and  here  it  is. 

[Mr.  C.  here  commenced  reading  a  resolution 
but  discontinued,  stating  that  it  was  not  that  to 
which  he  referred.  A  messenger  went  in  search 
of  the  volume  containing  the  resolution,  and 
Mr.  CLAY  proceeded.] 

That  resolution,  I  said,  was  finally  adopted. 
Probably  I  can  state,  without  reading  it,  what 
its  provisions  are.  It  declares  that  if  there  be 
any  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri 
incompatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  state  of  Missouri  shall  for¬ 
bear  to  enforce  that  repugnant  provision  in  that 
constitution,  and  that  she  shall  by  some  solemn 
and  authentic  act,  declare  that  she  will  not  en¬ 
force  any  provision  in  her  constitution  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  upon  the  passage  of  such  a  solemn 
and  authentic  act,  the  president  of  the  United 
States — who  was  Mr.  Monroe  at  that  time — 
shall  make  a  proclamation  of  the  fact,  and 
thereupon,  and  without  any  further  legislation 
of  Congress,  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
period  of  our  history,  and  to  the  transactions 
during  the  progress  of  this  discussion  in  Con¬ 
gress.  During  the  discussion  in  the  House,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  night  to  night — for  they 
frequently  ran  into  the  night — we,  who  were 
for  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union,  said  to 
our  brethren  from  the  North,  why,  gentlemen, 
if  there  be  any  provision  in  that  constitution  of 
Missouri  which  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  nullity.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
its  own  operation,  vindicates  itself.  There  is  not 
a  tribunal  upon  earth,  if  the  question  should  be 
brought  before  them,  but  would  pronounce  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  paramount, 
and  must  pronounce  as  invalid  any  repugnant 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri.  Sir, 
that  argument  was  turned  and  twisted,  and 
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used  in  every  possible  variety  of  form;  but  all 
was  in  vain.  An  inflexible  majority  stuck  out  to 
the  last  against  the  admission  of  Missouri,  until 
the  resolution  was  offered  and  passed. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CLAY,  here  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  state 

of  Missouri  into  the  Union  on  a  certain  condition 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Missouri  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  condition  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  26th  section  of 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  submitted  on  the  part 
of  said  state  to  Congress,  shall  never  be  construed  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be 
passed  in  conformity  thereto,  by  which  any  citizen  of  either 
of  the  states  in  this  Union  shall  be  excluded  from  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which 
such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  Provided,  That  the  legislature  of  the  said  state,  by  a 
solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  said  state 
to  the  said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth 
Monday  in  November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said 
act;  upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  president,  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  shall  announce  the  fact;  whereupon,  and  without  any 
further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  said  state  into  the  Union  shall  be  considered  as 
complete. 

[Approved,  March  2,  1821], 


[Mr.  CLAY  resumed.]  There  is  the  resolution, 
sir,  and  you  see  it  is  precisely  as  I  stated.  After 
all  this  excitement  throughout  the  country  had 
reached  to  such  an  alarming  point,  that  the 
Union  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  most 
imminent  peril  and  danger,  all  parties  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  declaration  of  an  incontestable 
principle  of  constitutional  law,  that  when  the 
constitution  of  a  state  is  violative,  in  its  provi¬ 
sions,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
paramount,  and  the  constitution  of  the  state  in 
that  particular  is  a  nullity  and  void.  That  was 
all.  They  wanted  something  for  a  justification 
of  the  course  which  they  took.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  language  there  of  a  high-sounding  char¬ 
acter;  it  shall  be  a  "fundamental"  act — it  shall 
be  a  "solemn  and  an  authentic"  act;  but  at  last. 


when  you  come  to  strip  it  of  all  its  verbiage,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  principle  I  have  an¬ 
nounced  of  the  paramount  character  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  any  local 
constitution  of  any  one  of  the  states  of  this 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  draw  from  these 
transactions  in  our  history  this  moral,  I  hope. 
Now,  as  then,  if  we  will  only  suffer  our  reason 
to  have  its  scope  and  sway,  and  if  we  will  still 
and  hush  the  passion  and  excitement  which 
have  been  created  by  the  occasion,  difficulties 
will  be  more  than  half  removed  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  upon  just  and  amicable  principles,  of  the 
question  which  unhappily  divides  us  at  this 
moment. 

But,  I  wish  to  contrast  the  plan  of  accommo¬ 
dation  which  is  proposed  by  me  with  that 
which  is  offered  by  the  Missouri  line,  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  ask  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  South  and  from  the  North,  too, 
which  is  most  proper,  which  most  just,  to 
which  is  there  the  least  cause  of  objection? 
What  was  done,  sir,  by  the  Missouri  line?  Slav¬ 
ery  was  positively  interdicted  north  of  that  line. 
The  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
slavery  south  of  that  line  was  not  settled.  There 
was  no  provision  that  slavery  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  south  of  that  line.  In  point  of  fact,  it  existed 
there.  In  all  the  territory  south  of  36°30',  em¬ 
braced  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  slavery  was 
then  existing.  It  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,  to 
insert  a  clause  admitting  slavery  at  that  time. 
But,  if  there  is  a  power  to  interdict,  there  is  a 
power  to  admit;  and  I  put  it  to  gentlemen  from 
the  South,  are  they  prepared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  line  of  36°  30',  interdicting  slavery 
north  of  that  line,  and  giving  them  no  security 
for  the  admission  of  slavery  south  of  that  line? 
The  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  DAVIS]  29 
told  us,  the  other  day,  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  introduction  of  slavery. 

A  SENATOR.  Recognition. 

Mr.  CLAY.  A  positive  recognition  of  slavery 
south  of  the  line  of  36°30'.  Is  there  anybody 
who  believes  that  you  can  get  twenty  votes  in 
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this  body,  or  a  proportionate  number  in  the 
other  house,  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  slavery  south  of  the  line  of  36°307  It  is 
impossible.  All  that  you  can  get — all  that  you 
can  expect  to  get — all  that  was  proposed  at  the 
last  session — is  action  north  of  that  line,  and 
nonaction  as  regards  slavery  south  of  that  line. 
It  is  interdiction  upon  the  one  side,  with  no 
corresponding  provision  for  its  admission  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  of  36°30'. 

When  I  came  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to 
compare  the  provisions  of  the  line  of  36°30' — 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line — with  the  plan 
which  I  have  proposed  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  question,  said  I  to  myself,  if  I  offer  the 
line  of  36°30',  to  interdict  the  question  of  slav¬ 
ery  north  of  it,  and  to  leave  it  unsettled  and 
open  south  of  it,  I  offer  that  which  is  illusory 
to  the  South — I  offer  that  which  will  deceive 
them,  if  they  suppose  that  slavery  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  south  of  that  line.  It  is  better  for  them — 
I  said  to  myself — it  is  better  for  the  South,  that 
there  should  be  nonaction  as  to  slavery  both 
north  and  south  of  the  line — far  better  that 
there  should  be  nonaction  both  sides  of  the 
line,  than  that  there  should  be  action  by  the 
interdiction  on  the  one  side,  without  action  for 
the  admission  upon  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Is 
it  not  so?  What  is  there  gained  by  the  South,  if 
the  Missouri  line  is  extended  to  the  Pacific, 
with  the  interdiction  of  slavery  north  of  it? 
Why,  the  very  argument  which  has  been  most 
often  and  most  seriously  urged  by  the  South 
has  been  this:  we  do  not  want  Congress  to  leg¬ 
islate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all;  you 
ought  not  to  touch  it.  You  have  no  power  over 
it.  I  do  not  concur,  as  is  well  known  from  what 
I  have  said  upon  that  question,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject;  but  that  is  the  southern  argument. 
We  do  not  want  you,  say  they,  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  if  you  adopt 
the  Missouri  line  and  thus  interdict  slavery 
north  of  that  line,  you  do  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  you  legislate  for  its  re¬ 
striction  without  a  corresponding  equivalent  of 
legislation  south  of  that  line  for  its  admission; 
for  I  insist  that  if  there  be  legislation  interdict¬ 
ing  slavery  north  of  the  line,  then  the  principles 
of  equality  would  require  that  there  should  be 
legislation  admitting  slavery  south  of  the  line. 


I  have  said  that  I  never  could  vote  for  it 
myself,  and  I  repeat  that  I  never  can,  and  never 
will  vote,  and  no  earthly  power  will  ever  make 
me  vote,  to  spread  slavery  over  territory  where 
it  does  not  exist.  Still,  if  there  be  a  majority 
who  are  for  interdicting  slavery  north  of  the 
line,  there  ought  to  be  a  majority,  if  justice  is 
done  to  the  South,  to  admit  slavery  south  of 
the  line.  And  if  there  be  a  majority  to  accom¬ 
plish  both  of  these  purposes,  although  I  cannot 
concur  in  their  action,  yet  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
last  to  create  any  disturbance;  I  shall  be  one  of 
the  first  to  acquiesce  in  that  legislation,  al¬ 
though  it  is  contrary  to  my  own  judgment  and 
to  my  own  conscience. 

I  hope  then  to  keep  the  whole  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  untouched  by  any  legislation  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  leaving  it  open  and 
undecided.  Nonaction  by  Congress  is  best  for 
the  South,  and  best  for  all  the  views  which  the 
South  have  disclosed  to  us  from  time  to  time  as 
corresponding  to  their  wishes.  I  know  it  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  territories,  and  es¬ 
pecially  has  it  been  said  with  regard  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  that  nonlegislation  upon  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress  implies  the  same  thing  as  the  exclusion  of 
slavery.  That  we  cannot  help.  That  Congress  is 
not  responsible  for.  If  nature  has  pronounced 
the  doom  of  slavery  in  these  territories — if  she 
has  declared,  by  her  immutable  laws,  that  slav¬ 
ery  cannot  and  shall  not  be  introduced  there — 
who  can  you  reproach  but  nature  and  nature's 
God?  Congress  you  cannot.  Congress  abstains. 
Congress  is  passive.  Congress  is  nonacting, 
south  and  north  of  the  line;  or  rather  if  Con¬ 
gress  agrees  to  the  plan  which  I  propose,  ex¬ 
tending  no  line,  it  leaves  the  entire  theatre  of 
the  whole  cession  of  these  territories  untouched 
by  legislative  enactments,  either  to  exclude  or 
admit  slavery.  Well,  I  ask  again,  if  you  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  calm  and  dispassionate 
reason — I  ask  of  any  man  of  the  South,  to  rise 
and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  better  for  that  section  of 
the  Union,  that  Congress  should  remain  passive 
upon  both  sides  of  the  ideal  line,  rather  than 
that  we  should  interdict  slavery  upon  the  one 
side  of  that  line  and  be  passive  upon  the  other 
side  of  that  line? 

I  am  taxing  both  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  which  a  kind  Providence  has  bestowed 
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upon  me  too  much,  and  I  will  endeavor  soon  to 
conclude;  for  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon 
the  time  and  patience  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANGUM  having  offered  to  make  a 
motion  to  adjourn, 

Mr.  CLAY  said:  No,  sir;  no  sir;  if  the  Senate 
will  bear  with  me,  I  think  I  can  go  through 
with  it  better  today  than  I  could  tomorrow. 

Threats  to  our  prosperity 

Mr.  President,  this  Union  is  threatened  with 
subversion.  I  desire  to  take  a  very  rapid  glance 
at  the  course  of  public  measures  in  this  Union 
presently.  I  wanted,  however,  before  I  did  that, 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  look  back  upon  the  career 
which  this  country  has  run  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  day. 
Was  there  ever  a  nation  upon  which  the  sun  of 
heaven  has  shone  which  has  exhibited  so  much 
of  prosperity  as  our  own?  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  government,  our  population 
amounted  to  about  four  millions.  It  has  now 
reached  upwards  of  twenty  millions.  Our  terri¬ 
tory  was  limited  chiefly  and  principally  to  that 
bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that 
which  includes  the  southern  shores  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  lakes  of  our  country.  Our  territory  now  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  other;  the  largest 
extent  of  territory  under  one  government  exist¬ 
ing  upon  earth,  with  only  two  solitary  excep¬ 
tions.  Our  tonnage,  from  being  nothing,  has 
risen  to  a  magnitude  and  amount  to  rival  that 
of  the  nation  which  has  been  proudly  called  the 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  We  have  gone  through 
many  wars;  one  with  that  very  nation  from 
whom  in  1776,  we  broke  off,  as  weak  and 
feeble  colonies,  when  we  asserted  our  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
And,  sir,  we  came  out  of  that  struggle — unequal 
as  it  was,  armed  as  she  was  at  all  points,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  struggles  of  Europe, 
and  unarmed  as  we  were  at  all  points,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  habits  and  nature  of  our  country 
and  its  institutions — we  came  out  of  that  war 
without  the  loss  of  any  honor  whatever;  we 
emerged  from  it  gloriously.  In  every  Indian 


war — we  have  been  engaged  in  many  of  them — 
our  arms  have  been  triumphant.  And  without 
speaking  at  all  as  to  the  causes  of  the  recent 
war  with  Mexico,  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong,  and  abstaining  from  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  the 
war  when  it  commenced,  all  must  unite  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  gallantry  of  our  arms,  and  the  glory 
of  our  triumphs.  There  is  no  page — there  are  no 
pages  of  history  which  record  more  brilliant 
successes.  With  respect  to  the  one  in  command 
of  an  important  portion  of  our  army,  I  need  say 
nothing  in  praise  of  him  who  has  been  borne 
by  the  voice  of  his  country  to  the  highest  sta¬ 
tion  in  it,  mainly  on  account  of  his  glorious 
military  career.  But  of  another  military  com¬ 
mander,  less  fortunate  in  other  respects,  I  must 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  for  skill — 
for  science — for  strategy — for  bold  and  daring 
fighting — for  chivalry  of  individuals  and  of 
masses — that  portion  of  the  Mexican  war  which 
was  conducted  by  the  gallant  Scott  30  as  chief 
commander,  stands  unrivaled  either  by  the 
deeds  of  Cortes  31  himself,  or  by  those  of  any 
other  commander  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Our  prosperity  is  unbounded.  Nay,  Mr. 
President,  I  sometimes  fear  that  it  is  the  very 
wantonness  of  our  prosperity  that  leads  us  to 
these  threatening  ills  of  the  moment,  that  rest¬ 
lessness  and  these  erratic  schemes  throughout 
the  whole  country,  some  of  which  have  even 
found  their  way  into  legislative  halls.  We  want, 
I  fear,  the  chastising  wand  of  Heaven  to  bring 
us  back  to  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable  benefits 
and  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
us  by  Providence.  At  this  moment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  here  and  there  a  particular  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  business  of  the 
country,  all  is  prosperous  and  happy — both  the 
rich  and  poor.  Our  nation  had  grown  to  a  mag¬ 
nitude  in  power  and  in  greatness,  to  command 
the  respect,  if  it  does  not  call  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  with  which 
we  can  come  in  contact.  Sir,  do  I  depict  with 
colors  too  lively  the  prosperity  which  has  re- 


30  Winfield  Scott  (1786-1866)  served  as  general  in  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  1841-1861. 

31  Hernando  Cortes  (1485-1547)  was  the  Spanish  conqueror  of 
Mexico. 
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suited  to  us  from  the  operation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  we  live?  Have  I  exaggerated 
in  any  degree? 

Now,  let  me  go  a  little  into  detail  as  to  the 
sway  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  whether  of 
the  North  or  of  the  South,  during  the  sixty 
years  of  unparalleled  prosperity  that  we  enjoy. 
During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  northern  counsels 
rather  prevailed;  and  out  of  them  sprung  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  the  assumption  of 
the  state  debts;  bounties  to  the  fisheries;  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  domestic  manufactures — I  allude 
to  the  act  of  1789;  neutrality  in  the  wars  with 
Europe;  Jay's  treaty;  alien  and  sedition  laws; 
and  a  quasi  war  with  France.  I  do  not  say,  sir, 
that  those  leading  and  prominent  measures 
which  were  adopted  during  the  administration 
of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams  were  car¬ 
ried  exclusively  by  northern  counsels.  They 
could  not  have  been,  but  were  carried  mainly 
by  the  sway  which  northern  counsels  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

So,  also,  with  the  latter  party,  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  southern 
counsels  alone  have  carried  the  measures  which 
I  am  about  to  enumerate.  I  know  they  could  not 
exclusively  have  carried  them;  but  I  say  they 
have  been  carried  by  their  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence,  with  cooperation,  it  is  true,  and  large 
cooperation,  in  some  instances,  from  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  Union. 

And  what  are  those  measures  during  the  fifty 
years  that  southern  counsels  have  preponderat¬ 
ed?  The  embargo  and  other  commercial  restric¬ 
tions  of  nonintercourse  and  nonimportation; 
war  with  Great  Britain;  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  overthrown;  protection  to  domestic  man¬ 
ufactures  enlarged  and  extended;  (I  allude  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1815  or  1816;)  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  reestablished;  the 
same  bank  put  down;  reestablished  by  southern 
counsels  and  put  down  by  southern  counsels; 
Louisiana  acquired;  Florida  bought;  Texas  an¬ 
nexed;  war  with  Mexico;  California  and  other 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico  by  conquest 
and  purchase;  protection  superseded  and  free 
trade  established;  Indians  removed  west  of  the 
Missouri;  fifteen  new  states  admitted  into  the 
Union.  I  may  very  possibly  have  omitted  some 


of  the  important  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  during  the  later  period  of  time  to 
which  I  have  referred — the  last  fifty  years;  but 
these  I  believe  are  the  most  prominent. 

I  do  not  deduce  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
acts  of  the  one  side  or  the  other,  any  just  cause 
of  reproach  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  al¬ 
though  one  side  or  the  other  has  predominated 
in  the  two  periods  to  which  I  have  referred.  It 
has  been  at  least  the  work  of  both,  and  neither 
need  justly  reproach  the  other.  But  I  must  say, 
in  all  candor  and  sincerity,  that  least  of  all 
ought  the  South  to  reproach  the  North,  when 
we  look  at  the  long  list  of  measures  we  have 
had  under  our  sway  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  which  have  been  adopted  as  the 
policy  of  the  Government;  when  we  reflect  that 
even  opposite  doctrines  have  been  prominently 
advanced  by  the  South  and  carried  at  different 
times.  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  South.  I  do 
not,  when  I  speak  of  the  South  or  the  North, 
speak  of  the  entire  South  or  North:  I  speak  of 
the  prominent  and  larger  proportion  of  the 
South  or  North.  It  was  during  Mr.  Madison's 
administration  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  established.  The  friend  [Mr.  CAL¬ 
HOUN]  32  whose  sickness  I  again  deplore,  as  it 
prevents  us  from  having  his  attendance  here 
upon  this  occasion,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
carried  the  measure  through  Congress.  I  voted 
for  it  with  all  my  heart,  although  I  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  putting  down  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  changed  my  mind;  and  I 
cooperated  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of 
1816.  That  same  bank  was  again  put  down  by 
southern  counsels,  with  General  Jackson  at  their 
head,  at  a  later  period.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  policy  of  protection:  the  South  in  1815 — I 
mean  the  prominent  and  leading  men  of  the 
South,  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  and  others — united 
in  extending  a  certain  measure  of  protection  to 
the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  South,  as  well 
as  of  the  North.  You  find,  a  few  years  after- 


32  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  (1782-1850)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1832-1843,  1845-1850  and  as  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  1825-1832  (See  Speeches  No.  5  and  7). 
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wards,  that  the  South  opposes  the  most  serious 
objection  to  this  policy,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Union  staking  upon  that  objection  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  take  another  view;  and  of  these  several 
views  no  one  is  brought  forward  in  any  spirit 
of  reproach,  but  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation — not 
to  provoke  or  exasperate,  but  to  quiet  and 
produce  harmony  and  repose,  if  possible.  What 
have  been  the  territorial  acquisitions  made  by 
this  country,  and  to  what  interests  have  they 
conduced?  Florida,  where  slavery  exists,  has 
been  introduced.  All  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
Louisiana  have  also  added  to  the  extent  and 
consideration  of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the 
Union;  for  although  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
that  territory  north  of  36°30',  yet,  in  point  of 
intrinsic  value  and  importance,  I  would  not  give 
the  single  state  of  Louisiana  for  the  whole  of  it. 
Ail  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  what  lies 
north  of  36°30',  including  Oregon,  to  which  we 
obtained  title  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
a  part  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana;  all  Texas, 
all  the  territories  which  have  been  acquired  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  during 
sixty  years  of  the  operation  of  that  government, 
have  been  slave  territories — theatres  of  slav¬ 
ery — with  the  exception  I  have  mentioned  lying 
north  of  the  line  of  36°30'.  But  how  was  it  in 
the  case  of  a  war  made  essentially  by  the 
South,  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  was  a  measure  pressed  by  the  South 
upon  the  councils  of  the  country,  and  which  led 
to  the  war  with  Mexico?  I  do  not  say  of  the 
whole  South;  but  a  major  portion  of  the  South 
pressed  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
country,  and  that  led  to  a  war  with  Mexico, 
and  to  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  these  territo¬ 
ries,  which  now  constitute  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  members  of  the  Confederacy. 
And  now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  any  free  ter¬ 
ritory — after  these  great  acquisitions  in  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  had  been  made  and  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  South — now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  free  territories  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  introduced — territories  without 
the  institution  of  slavery,  I  put  it  to  the  hearts 
of  my  countrymen  of  the  South,  if  it  is  right  to 
press  matters  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  have  been  intimated  no  longer  ago  than 


this  very  morning,  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
resolutions  from  North  Carolina. 

A  SENATOR  here  offered  to  move  an  ad¬ 
journment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  only  have  the  goodness — if  I  don't  tire  out 
their  patience,  to  permit  me  to  go  on.  I  would 
prefer  concluding  today.  I  begin  to  see  land.  I 
shall  pretty  soon  arrive  at  the  end.  I  had  much 
rather  occupy  half  an  hour  now  than  leave 
what  I  have  to  say  for  tomorrow — to  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate  another  day. 

Consequences  of  a  dissolved  Union 

Such  is  the  Union,  and  such  are  its  glorious 
fruits.  We  are  told  now,  and  it  is  rung  through¬ 
out  this  entire  country,  that  the  Union  is 
threatened  with  subversion  and  destruction. 
Well,  the  first  question  which  naturally  arises 
is,  supposing  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — having 
all  the  causes  of  grievances  which  are  com¬ 
plained  of — how  far  will  a  dissolution  furnish  a 
remedy  for  those  grievances?  If  the  Union  is  to 
be  dissolved  for  any  existing  causes,  it  will  be 
dissolved  because  slavery  is  interdicted  or  not 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ceded  territo¬ 
ries;  because  slavery  is  threatened  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  because 
fugitive  slaves  are  not  returned,  as  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  they  ought  to  be,  restored  to  their  masters. 
These  I  believe  will  be  the  causes,  if  there  be 
any  causes,  which  can  lead  to  the  direful  event 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Well,  now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Union  has 
been  dissolved.  What  remedy  does  it  furnish 
for  the  grievances  complained  of  in  its  united 
condition?  Will  you  be  able  to  push  slavery 
into  the  ceded  territories?  How  are  you  to  do  it, 
supposing  the  North — all  the  States  north  of 
the  Potomac,  and  which  are  opposed  to  it — in 
possession  of  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United 
States?  Can  you  expect,  if  there  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  that  you  can  carry  slavery  into 
California  and  New  Mexico?  You  cannot  dream 
of  such  a  purpose.  If  it  were  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Union  was  dis¬ 
solved,  would  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  re¬ 
store  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  Are 
you  safer  in  the  recovery  of  your  fugitive  slaves 
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in  a  state  of  dissolution  or  of  severance  of  the 
Union,  than  you  are  in  the  Union  itself?  Why, 
what  is  the  state  of  the  fact  in  the  Union?  You 
lose  some  slaves.  You  recover  some  others.  Let 
me  advert  to  a  fact  which  I  ought  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  before,  because  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  courts  and  juries  of  the  free  States.  In  every 
case,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  where 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  or  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  inflicted  upon  persons  who  have 
assisted  in  decoying  slaves  from  their  masters 
and  aiding  them  in  escaping  from  their  mas¬ 
ters — as  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  courts  have 
asserted  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  juries 
have  promptly  returned  adequate  verdicts  in 
favor  of  the  owner.  Well,  this  is  some  remedy. 
What  would  you  have  if  the  Union  were  dis¬ 
severed?  Why,  sir,  then  the  severed  parts  would 
be  independent  of  each  other — foreign  coun¬ 
tries!  Slaves  taken  from  the  one  into  the  other 
would  be  there  like  slaves  now  escaping  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada.  There  would  be 
no  right  of  extradition — no  right  to  demand 
your  slaves — no  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
justice  to  demand  your  slaves  which  escape,  or 
the  penalties  for  decoying  them.  Where  one 
slave  escapes  now,  by  running  away  from  his 
owner,  hundreds  and  thousands  would  escape  if 
the  Union  were  severed  in  parts — I  care  not 
where  nor  how  you  run  the  line,  if  independent 
sovereignties  were  established. 

Well,  finally,  will  you,  in  a  state  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  be  safer  with  your  slaves 
within  the  bosom  of  the  states  than  you  are 
now?  Mr.  President,  that  they  will  escape  much 
more  frequently  from  the  border  states,  no  one 
will  doubt. 

But,  I  must  take  the  occasion  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  of  the  states  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
War  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  are  iden¬ 
tical  and  inseparable.  There  can  be  no  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  except  by  consent  or  by  war. 
No  one  can  expect,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  that  that  consent  would  be  given,  and 
war  is  the  only  alternative  by  which  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  could  be  accomplished.  And,  Mr.  President, 
if  consent  were  given — if  possibly  we  were  to 
separate  by  mutual  agreement  and  by  a  given 


line,  in  less  than  sixty  days  after  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  executed,  war  would  break  out 
between  the  free  and  slaveholding  portions  of 
this  Union — between  the  two  independent  por¬ 
tions  into  which  it  would  be  erected  in  virtue 
of  the  act  of  separation.  Yes,  sir,  sixty  days — in 
less  time  than  sixty  days,  I  believe,  our  slaves 
from  Kentucky  would  be  fleeing  over  in  num¬ 
bers  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  would  be 
pursued  by  their  owners,  and  the  excitable  and 
ardent  spirits  who  would  engage  in  the  pursuit 
would  be  restrained  by  no  sense  of  the  rights 
which  appertain  to  the  independence  of  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  supposing  it,  then,  to  be 
the  line  of  separation.  They  would  pursue  their 
slaves;  they  would  be  repelled,  and  war  would 
break  out.  In  less  than  sixty  days,  war  would  be 
blazing  forth  in  every  part  of  this  now  happy 
and  peaceable  land. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  separate  them?  In 
my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
begin  at  least  with  three  confederacies — the 
confederacy  of  the  North,  the  confederacy  of 
the  Atlantic  southern  states  (the  slaveholding 
states),  and  the  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  My  life  upon  it,  sir,  that  vast  popu¬ 
lation  that  has  already  concentrated,  and  will 
concentrate,  upon  the  headwaters  and  tributar¬ 
ies  of  the  Mississippi,  will  never  consent  that 
the  mouth  of  that  river  shall  be  held  subject  to 
the  power  of  any  foreign  state  whatever.  Such  I 
believe  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  But  other  confederacies 
would  spring  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  discontent  were  disseminated  over 
the  country.  There  would  be  the  confederacy  of 
the  lakes — perhaps  the  confederacy  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  middle  states. 

But,  sir,  the  veil  which  covers  these  sad  and 
disastrous  events  that  lie  beyond  a  possible 
rupture  of  this  Union  is  too  thick  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  or  lifted  by  any  mortal  eye  or  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directly  opposed  to  any 
purpose  of  secession,  of  separation.  I  am  for 
staying  within  the  Union,  and  defying  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  Union  to  expel  or  drive  me  out  of 
the  Union.  I  am  for  staying  within  the  Union, 
and  fighting  for  my  rights — if  necessary,  with 
the  sword — within  the  bounds  and  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  Union.  I  am  for  vindicating 
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these  rights;  but  not  by  being  driven  out  of  the 
Union  rashly  and  unceremoniously  by  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  confederacy.  Here  I  am  within  it, 
and  here  I  mean  to  stand  and  die;  as  far  as  my 
individual  purposes  or  wishes  can  go — within  it 
to  protect  myself,  and  to  defy  all  power  upon 
earth  to  expel  me  or  drive  me  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  I  am  placed.  Will  there  not  be 
more  safety  in  fighting  within  the  Union  than 
without  it? 

Suppose  your  rights  to  be  violated;  suppose 
wrongs  to  be  done  you,  aggressions  to  be  per¬ 
petrated  upon  you,  cannot  you  better  fight  and 
vindicate  them,  if  you  have  occasion  to  resort 
to  that  last  necessity  of  the  sword,  within  the 
Union,  and  with  the  sympathies  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  Union  of  these 
states  differently  constituted  from  you,  than 
you  can  fight  and  vindicate  your  rights,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Union,  and  driven  from  it  with¬ 
out  ceremony  and  without  authority? 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  there  was  no  right 
on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  to 
secede  from  this  Union.  I  think  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  thirteen  states  was  made,  not 
merely  for  the  generation  which  then  existed, 
but  for  posterity,  undefined,  unlimited,  perma¬ 
nent  and  perpetual — for  their  posterity,  and  for 
every  subsequent  state  which  might  come  into 
the  Union,  binding  themselves  by  that  indissol¬ 
uble  bond.  It  is  to  remain  for  that  posterity 
now  and  forever.  Like  another  of  the  great  rela¬ 
tions  of  private  life,  it  was  a  marriage  that  no 
human  authority  can  dissolve  or  divorce  the 
parties  from;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  this  same  example  in  private  life,  let  us  say 
what  man  and  wife  say  to  each  other:  We  have 
mutual  faults;  nothing  in  the  form  of  human 
beings  can  be  perfect;  let  us,  then,  be  kind  to 
each  other,  forbearing,  conceding;  let  us  live  in 
happiness  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  what  I  solemnly 
believe — that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and 
war  are  identical  and  inseparable;  that  they  are 
convertible  terms. 

Such  a  war,  too,  as  that  would  be,  following 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union!  Sir,  we  may 
search  the  pages  of  history,  and  none  so  furi¬ 
ous,  so  bloody,  so  implacable,  so  exterminating, 
from  the  wars  of  Greece  down,  including  those 


of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  France — none,  none  of  them  raged 
with  such  violence,  or  was  ever  conducted  with 
such  bloodshed  and  enormities  as  will  that  war 
which  shall  follow  that  disastrous  event — if 
that  event  ever  happens — of  dissolution. 

And  what  would  be  its  termination?  Standing 
armies  and  navies,  to  an  extent  draining  the 
revenues  of  each  portion  of  the  dissevered 
empire,  would  be  created;  exterminating  wars 
would  follow — not  a  war  of  two  or  three  years, 
but  of  interminable  duration — an  exterminating 
war  would  follow,  until  some  Philip  or  Alexan¬ 
der,  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  would  rise  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  and  crush 
the  liberties  of  both  the  dissevered  portions  of 
this  Union.  Can  you  doubt  it?  Look  at  histo¬ 
ry — consult  the  pages  of  all  history,  ancient  or 
modern:  look  at  human  nature — look  at  the 
character  of  the  contest  in  which  you  would  be 
engaged  in  the  supposition  of  a  war  following 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  I  have 
suggested — and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  doubt  that  the  final  but  perhaps  distant 
termination  of  the  whole  will  be  some  despot 
treading  down  the  liberties  of  the  people? — that 
the  final  result  will  be  the  extinction  of  this  last 
and  glorious  light  which  is  leading  all  mankind, 
who  are  gazing  upon  it,  to  cherish  hope  and 
anxious  expectation  that  the  liberty  which  pre¬ 
vails  here  will  sooner  or  later  be  advanced 
throughout  the  civilized  world?  Can  you,  Mr. 
President,  lightly  contemplate  the  conse¬ 
quences?  Can  you  yield  yourself  to  a  torrent  of 
passion,  amidst  dangers  which  I  have  depicted 
in  colors  far  short  of  what  would  be  the  reality, 
if  the  event  should  ever  happen?  I  conjure  gen¬ 
tlemen — whether  from  the  South  or  the  North, 
by  all  they  hold  dear  in  this  world — by  all  their 
love  of  liberty — by  all  their  veneration  for  their 
ancestors — by  all  their  regard  for  posterity — by 
all  their  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  bestowed 
upon  them  such  unnumbered  blessings — by  all 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  mankind,  and  all 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves — by  all  these 
considerations  I  implore  them  to  pause — sol¬ 
emnly  to  pause — at  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
before  the  fearful  and  disastrous  leap  is  taken 
in  the  yawning  abyss  below,  which  will 
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inevitably  lead  to  certain  and  irretrievable 
destruction. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  implore,  as  the 
best  blessing  which  Heaven  can  bestow  upon 


me  upon  earth,  that  if  the  direful  and  sad  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  shall  happen,  I 
may  not  survive  to  behold  the  sad  and  heart¬ 
rending  spectacle. 
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Woktor. 


WHERE'S  MY  THUNDER / 


Clay. 


Can  toot*. 


7  he-  Defendant  m-  (bis  case  (on#, 

Webstar;  sueery  Infzlectuat looking  most*,  As u is 

posses  &da£  competence',  w filch made  die case oppose.?  more;  singular 
was  charged '-bp  fie  comp lain&nf.  (one  Clay)  with  having purloined/ from  his  “Clays'' pocket 

he  'Ctay"  was  enyoying  a  long  jVap!  (The/  Senator  from  Mississippi  not  having  finished  his  speech*/  an  important  Paper, 
which  the  (/.foresail/  C/ay  hadhe.cn  at  mu.-oh  pains  to  procure  for  his  own  etc  lustres  benefit,  The  DedesidunfWcbster  nuujita/ncda.  dw/ged 
Silence/  ora  die  subject,  of  the  The, ft  but  t/dke-d  loudly  about  his  Constitutional  rights' as  sue  American  Citizen,,  .the  strangest partofu  was  that  on 
(raring  the  ‘‘Court -room" the  Defendant  “Webster”  nan  loudly  applauded  while the  Complainant. '  Clay  was  scarcely  noticed 

 fS»t.  Police*  Jfr,pr/rl  ettl/ie  t/iu/y  Screus/ia\ 


'  .  iuntt.hu  nun/  done.  ye./ 


A  cartoon  shows  Daniel  Webster  (left)  stealing  Henry  Clay's  "thunder"  in  connection  with  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

Library  of  Congress 
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Daniel  Webster 

The  Constitution  and  the  Union 

March  7,  1850 

Specialists  in  rhetorical  address  universally  have  judged  Daniel  Webster  to  be  this  na¬ 
tion's  preeminent  orator.  "Like  no  other  speaker  in  American  history,"  concludes  one  au¬ 
thority,  "Webster  dominated  the  courts,  the  legislature  and  the  public  speaking  cir¬ 
cuit."  1  The  editor  of  the  definitive  modern  edition  of  Webster's  papers  writes  that  his 
"Constitution  and  the  Union"  speech  "is  rivalled  only  by  the  'Second  Reply  to  Hayne' 
[See  Speech  No.  2]  for  its  importance  in  Webster's  career  and  its  impact  on  the  nation.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  controversial  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate,  and  one  of 
the  most  fully  analyzed  and  annotated  by  scholars."  2 

Eighteen-fifty  was  to  be  Daniel  Webster's  final  year  in  the  Senate.  He  had  served  in 
the  upper  house  for  nearly  twenty  years,  rising  to  a  position  of  great  prominence  among 
the  second  generation  of  American  statesmen.  The  death  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  in 
July  1850  placed  Webster's  admirer  Millard  Fillmore  in  the  White  House.  Seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  counsellor  at  a  time  of  grave  national  crisis,  Fillmore  nominated  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  senator  to  be  secretary  of  state,  a  post  Webster  had  held  from  1841  to  1843  under 
the  only  previous  Whig  administration.  Webster  resigned  from  the  Senate  on  July  22, 
1850,  and  served  as  secretary  of  state  until  his  death  on  October  24,  1852. 

A  month  after  Henry  Clay's  two-day  speech  on  the  Compromise  of  1850,  a  mortally 
ill  John  C.  Calhoun  summoned  the  strength  to  draft  a  reply,  which  his  colleague  James 
Mason  read  to  the  Senate  on  March  4.  Calhoun  challenged  the  Senate  to  respect  the 
South's  institutions  and  to  protect  her  economic  vitality  against  northern  efforts  to  limit 
slavery  and  promote  industrial  over  agricultural  interests.  Three  days  later,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  the  final  member  of  the  "Great  Triumvirate,"  delivered  his  response  to  Calhoun. 
Prepared  rather  hastily,  modelled  after  Clay's  February  address,  and  delivered  in  a  "pain¬ 
fully  laborious"  3  manner,  Webster's  three-and-a-half-hour  speech  has  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  triumph  of  American  persuasive  oratory. 

Webster  viewed  slavery  as  a  matter  of  historical  reality  rather  than  moral  principle.  He 
argued  that  the  issue  of  its  existence  in  the  territories  had  been  settled  long  ago  when 
Congress  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  and  divided  regions 
into  slave  and  free  in  the  1820  Missouri  Compromise.  He  believed  that  slavery  where  it 
existed  could  not  be  eradicated  but  also  that  it  could  not  take  root  in  the  newly  acquired 
agriculturally  barren  lands  of  the  southwest.  Attacking  radical  abolitionists  to  boost  his 
credibility  with  moderate  southerners,  Webster  urged  northerners  to  respect  slavery  in 
the  South  and  to  assist  in  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners.  He  joined  Clay  in 
warning  that  the  Union  could  never  be  dismembered  peacefully. 

Webster  immediately  earned  the  praise  of  moderates  throughout  the  country,  while 
reaping  the  scorn  of  northern  abolitionists  who  believed  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  South's  "peculiar  institution"  in  return  for  their  support  of  his  presidential 
candidacy.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  captured  the  abolitionists'  anger  and  disillusionment: 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 
Save  power  remains; 

A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought. 

Still  strong  in  chains 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled: 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead!  4 
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So  bitter  was  the  reaction  expressed  in  the  New  England  press,  that  none  of  Webster's 
congressional  colleagues  from  that  region  was  willing  publicly  to  support  the  speech.  Yet 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  rejected  a  resolution  condemning  his  actions, 
and  several  hundred  New  York  businessmen  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a  gold 
watch.  In  the  South,  Webster's  moderate  tone  made  it  easier  for  senators  to  support 
compromise  measures.5 

Webster  revised  the  speech  to  remove  particularly  contentious  remarks  and  arranged 
for  the  printing  of  200,000  pamphlet  copies  in  Washington;  half  of  these  were  mailed 
out  under  his  Senate  frank.6  Additional  quantities  were  printed  throughout  the  country 
as  Webster  traveled  widely,  wrote  editorials,  met  with  legislators,  and  addressed  huge 
crowds  at  public  meetings. 

On  March  11  New  York  Senator  William  H.  Seward  delivered  his  "Higher  Law" 
speech  (See  Speech  No.  13),  an  oration  that  split  Webster's  Whig  party  and  stalled  the 
momentum  behind  the  compromise  measures.  The  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun  on  March 
31  further  slowed  the  forces  of  compromise. 

Webster's  "Seventh  of  March"  speech  should  be  viewed  in  tandem  with  his  other 
great  oratorical  effort  of  1850,  his  "Seventeenth  of  July"  address.  He  designed  the  first  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  compromise  to  preserve  the  Union;  later  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  was  "probably  the  most  important  effort  of  my  life."  7  Shortly  after 
he  gave  that  address,  however,  he  realized  that  it  had  not  done  much  to  persuade  his 
Senate  colleagues  to  support  the  pending  compromise  measures.  In  his  July  17  farewell 
address  to  the  Senate,  Webster  presented  a  more  subtle,  complex,  and  legislatively  spe¬ 
cific  call  to  his  fellow  senators  to  adopt  compromise  measures.8  Within  two  months 
those  measures  had  become  law. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  the  Compromise  of  1850,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  183-200. 
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Daniel  Webster 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  UNION  1 

March  7,  1850 
(In  the  Senate) 


“Hear  me  for  my  cause" 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  today,  not  as  a 
Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a  northern  man,  but 
as  an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  a  body  not  yet 
moved  from  its  propriety,  not  lost  to  a  just 
sense  of  its  own  dignity,  and  its  own  high  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  a  body  to  which  the  country 
looks  with  confidence,  for  wise,  moderate,  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  healing  counsels.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  strong  agita¬ 
tions,  and  are  surrounded  by  very  considerable 
dangers  to  our  institutions  of  government.  The 
imprisoned  winds  are  let  loose.  The  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  and  the  stormy  South,  all 
combine  to  throw  the  whole  sea  into  commo¬ 
tion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skies,  and  to  dis¬ 
close  its  profoundest  depths.  I  do  not  affect  to 
regard  myself,  Mr.  President,  as  holding,  or  as 
fit  to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  with  the 
political  elements;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  I  mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity — not 
without  a  sense  of  surrounding  dangers,  but  not 
without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my 
own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out  for 
no  fragment  upon  which  to  float  away  from  the 
wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
whole;  and  there  is  that  which  will  keep  me  to 
my  duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun 
and  the  stars  shall  appear,  or  shall  not  appear, 
for  many  days.  I  speak  today  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  "Hear  me  for  my  cause."  I 


1  This  speech  was  first  reported  in  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congres¬ 
sional  Globe,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  476—83.  The  text  here  was  taken 
from  a  version  subsequently  revised  by  Webster  that  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Globe,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  269-76. 


speak  today,  out  of  a  solicitous  and  anxious 
heart,  for  the  restoration  to  the  country  of  that 
quiet  and  that  harmony  which  make  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  this  Union  so  rich  and  so  dear  to  us  all. 
These  are  the  topics  that  I  propose  to  myself  to 
discuss;  these  are  the  motives,  and  the  sole  mo¬ 
tives,  that  influence  me  in  the  wish  to  commu¬ 
nicate  my  opinions  to  the  Senate  and  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  if  I  can  do  anything,  however  little,  for 
the  promotion  of  these  ends,  I  shall  have  ac¬ 
complished  all  that  I  desire. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recur 
very  briefly  to  the  events  which,  equally 
sudden  and  extraordinary,  have  brought  the  po¬ 
litical  condition  of  the  country  to  what  it  now 
is.  In  May,  1846,  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Mexico.  Her  armies,  then  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  entered  the  provinces  of  that  republic,  met 
and  defeated  all  her  troops,  penetrated  her 
mountain  passes,  and  occupied  her  capital.  The 
marine  force  of  the  United  States  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  forts  and  her  towns  on  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  Pacific.  In  less  than  two  years  a 
treaty  was  negotiated,  by  which  Mexico  ceded 
to  the  United  States  a  vast  territory,  extending 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  reaching  back  over  the 
mountains,  and  across  the  desert,  until  it  joined 
the  frontier  of  the  state  of  Texas.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  that,  in  the  distracted  and  feeble  state  of 
the  Mexican  government,  before  the  declaration 
of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Mexico  had 
become  known  in  California,  the  people  of 
California,  under  the  lead  of  American  officers, 
overthrew  the  existing  provincial  government 
of  California,  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  run 
up  an  independent  flag.  When  the  news  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  that  war  had  been  declared  by 
the  United  States  against  Mexico,  this  inde¬ 
pendent  flag  was  pulled  down,  and  the  stars 
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and  stripes  of  this  Union  hoisted  in  its  stead. 
So,  sir,  before  the  war  was  over,  the  powers  of 
the  United  States,  military  and  naval,  had  pos¬ 
session  of  San  Francisco  and  upper  California, 
and  a  great  rush  of  emigrants,  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  took  place  into  California,  in 
1846  and  1847.  But  now,  behold  another 
wonder. 

Gold  in  California 

In  January  of  1848,  the  Mormons,  it  is  said, 
or  some  of  them,  made  a  discovery  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rich  mine  of  gold;  or,  rather,  of  a 
very  great  quantity  of  gold,  hardly  fit  to  be 
called  a  mine,  for  it  was  spread  near  the  sur¬ 
face — on  the  lower  part  of  the  south  or  Ameri¬ 
can  branch  of  the  Sacramento.  They  seem  to 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  discovery  for 
some  time;  but  soon  another  discovery,  perhaps 
of  greater  importance,  was  made,  of  gold  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  near  Sutter's  Fort,  as  it  is  called. 
The  fame  of  these  discoveries  spread  far  and 
wide.  They  excited  more  and  more  the  spirit  of 
emigration  toward  California,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  excited;  and  persons  crowded  in 
hundreds,  and  flocked  toward  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  This,  as  I  have  said,  took  place  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1848.  The  digging  com¬ 
menced  in  the  spring  of  that  year;  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  the  work  of  searching  for  gold 
has  been  prosecuted  with  a  success  not  hereto¬ 
fore  known  in  the  history  of  this  globe.  We  all 
know,  sir,  how  incredulous  the  American  public 
was  at  the  accounts  which  reached  us  at  first  of 
these  discoveries;  but  we  all  know  now  that 
these  accounts  received,  and  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive,  daily  confirmation;  and  down  to  the 
present  moment,  I  suppose  the  assurances  are  as 
strong,  after  the  experience  of  these  several 
months,  of  mines  of  gold  apparently  inexhaust¬ 
ible  in  the  regions  near  San  Francisco,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  they  were  at  any  period  of  the  earlier 
dates  of  the  accounts.  It  so  happened,  sir,  that 
although  in  the  time  of  peace  it  became  a  very 
important  subject  for  legislative  consideration 
and  legislative  decision,  to  provide  a  proper  ter¬ 
ritorial  government  for  California,  yet,  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  prevented  the  establishment  of  any  such 


territorial  government  for  California,  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Under  this  state  of  things, 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  and  Califor¬ 
nia — then  amounting  to  a  great  number  of 
people — in  the  summer  of  last  year,  thought  it 
to  be  their  duty,  to  establish  a  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  the  proclamation  of  General 
Riley,2  the  people  chose  delegates  to  a  conven¬ 
tion.  That  convention  met  at  Monterey.  They 
formed  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  their  primary  assemblages.  Desirous  of 
immediate  connection  with  the  United  States, 
its  senators  were  appointed  and  representatives 
chosen,  who  have  come  hither,  bringing  with 
them  the  authentic  constitution  of  the  state  of 
California;  and  they  now  present  themselves, 
asking  in  behalf  of  their  state,  that  the  state 
may  be  admitted  into  this  Union  as  one  of  the 
United  States.  This  constitution,  sir,  contains  an 
express  prohibition  against  slavery,  or  involun¬ 
tary  servitude,  in  the  state  of  California.  It  is 
said,  and  I  suppose  truly,  that  of  the  members 
who  composed  that  convention,  some  sixteen 
were  natives,  and  had  been  residents  of,  the 
slaveholding  states,  and  about  twenty-two  were 
from  the  nonslaveholding  states,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  ten  members  were  either  native  Cali¬ 
fornians,  or  old  settlers  in  that  country.  This 
prohibition  against  slavery,  it  is  said  was  insert¬ 
ed  with  entire  unanimity. 

Mr.  HALE.3  Will  the  senator  give  way  until 
order  is  restored? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.4  The  sergeant  at 
arms  will  see  that  order  is  restored,  and  no 
more  persons  admitted  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASS.5  I  trust  the  scene  of  the  other  day 
will  not  be  repeated.  The  sergeant  at  arms  must 
display  more  energy  in  suppressing  this  disor¬ 
der. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  noise  is  outside  of  the  door. 


2  Bennet  Riley  (1787-1853),  provisional  governor  of  California, 
1848-1849. 

3  John  P.  Hale  (1806-1873)  served  in  the  Senate,  1847-1853  and 
1855-1865. 

4  Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874)  was  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  1849  to  July  1850  when  he  became  president  after  the  death 
of  Zachary  Taylor. 

5  Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845-1857. 
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Mr.  WEBSTER.  And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
sir,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  that  conven¬ 
tion,  which  has  contributed  to  raise — I  do  not 
say  it  has  wholly  raised — the  dispute  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  under  this  constitution.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  Mr.  President — nobody  thinks  of  de¬ 
nying — that,  whatever  reasons  were  assigned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  it  was  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  under  the  al¬ 
leged  argument  that  the  cession  of  territory  was 
the  only  form  in  which  proper  compensation 
could  be  made  to  the  United  States,  by  Mexico, 
for  the  various  claims  and  demands  which  the 
people  of  this  country  had  against  that  govern¬ 
ment.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  found  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk's  6  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  December,  1847,  avowed,  that 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  until  some  acqui¬ 
sition  of  territory  was  made.  And,  as  the  acqui¬ 
sition  was  to  be  south  of  the  line  of  the  United 
States,  in  warm  climates  and  countries,  it  was 
naturally,  I  suppose,  expected  by  the  South, 
that  whatever  acquisitions  were  made  in  that 
region  would  be  added  to  the  slaveholding  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Events  have  turned 
out  as  was  not  expected,  and  that  expectation 
has  not  been  realized;  and  therefore  some 
degree  of  disappointment  and  surprise  has  re¬ 
sulted,  of  course.  In  other  words,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  question  which  has  so  long  harassed 
the  country,  and  at  times  very  seriously 
alarmed  the  minds  of  wise  and  good  men,  has 
come  upon  us  for  a  fresh  discussion — the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  these  United  States. 

"This  question  of  slavery" 

Now,  sir,  I  propose — perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  some  detail  and  consequent  detention  of  the 
Senate — to  review,  historically,  this  question  of 
slavery,  which — partly  in  consequence  of  its 
own  merits,  and  partly,  perhaps  mostly,  in  the 
manner  it  is  discussed,  in  one  and  the  other 
portion  of  the  country — has  been  a  source  of  so 
much  alienation  and  unkind  feeling  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  Union.  We  all 


6  James  K.  Polk  (1795-1849)  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
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know,  sir,  that  slavery  has  existed  in  the  world 
from  time  immemorial.  There  was  slavery,  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  history,  in  the  oriental 
nations.  There  was  slavery  among  the  Jews — 
the  theocratic  government  of  that  people  made 
no  injunction  against  it.  There  was  slavery 
among  the  Greeks;  and  the  ingenious  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to  find,  a 
justification  for  it,  exactly  upon  the  grounds 
which  have  been  assumed  for  such  a  justifica¬ 
tion,  in  this  country;  that  is,  a  natural  and  origi¬ 
nal  difference  among  the  races  of  mankind — the 
inferiority  of  the  black  or  colored  race,  to  the 
white.  The  Greeks  justified  their  system  of 
slavery  upon  that  ground,  precisely.  They  held 
the  African,  and  in  some  parts,  the  Asiatic 
tribes,  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race;  but  they 
did  not  show,  I  think,  by  any  close  process  of 
logic,  that,  if  this  were  true,  the  more  intelligent 
and  the  stronger,  had  therefore  a  right  to  subju¬ 
gate  the  weaker. 

The  more  manly  philosophy,  and  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  the  Romans,  placed  the  justification  of 
slavery  on  entirely  different  grounds. 

The  Roman  jurists,  from  the  first,  and  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  admitted  that  slavery 
was  against  the  natural  law,  by  which,  as  they 
maintained,  all  men,  of  whatsoever  clime,  color 
or  capacity,  were  equal;  but  they  justified  slav¬ 
ery — first,  upon  the  ground  and  authority  of 
the  law  of  nations — arguing,  and  arguing  truly, 
that  at  that  day  the  conventional  law  of  nations 
admitted,  that  captives  in  war,  whose  lives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notions  of  the  times,  were  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  captors,  might,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  exemption  from  death,  be  made 
slaves  for  life,  and  that  such  servitude  might 
descend  to  their  posterity.  The  jurists  of  Rome 
also  maintained  that,  by  the  civil  law,  there 
might  be  servitude — slavery,  personal  and  he¬ 
reditary — first,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  might  sell  himself  into  slavery; 
second,  by  his  being  received  into  a  state  of 
slavery,  by  his  creditors,  in  satisfaction  of  a 
debt;  and,  thirdly,  by  being  placed  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  or  slavery,  for  crime.  At  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  the  Roman 
world  was  full  of  slaves,  and  I  suppose  there  is 
to  be  found  no  injunction  against  that  relation 
between  man  and  man  in  the  teachings  of  the 
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Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  any  of  his  Apos¬ 
tles.  The  object  of  the  instruction,  imparted  to 
mankind,  by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  was  to 
touch  the  heart,  purify  the  soul,  and  improve 
the  lives  of  individual  men.  That  object  went 
directly  to  the  first  fountain  of  all  political  and 
all  social  relations  of  the  human  race — the  indi¬ 
vidual  heart  and  mind  of  man. 

Now,  sir,  upon  the  general  nature,  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  influence  of  slavery  there  exists  a 
wide  difference  between  the  northern  portion 
of  this  country  and  the  southern.  It  is  said,  on 
the  one  side,  that  if  not  the  subject  of  any  in¬ 
junction  or  direct  prohibition  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  slavery  is  a  wrong;  that  it  is  founded 
merely  in  the  right  of  the  strongest;  and  that  it 
is  an  oppression,  like  unjust  wars — like  all  those 
conflicts  by  which  a  mighty  nation  subjects  a 
weaker  nation  to  their  will;  and  that  slavery,  in 
its  nature,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  the 
modifications  which  have  taken  place,  is  not  in 
fact  according  to  the  meek  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  not  kindly  affectioned;  it  does  not  "seek 
another's,  and  not  its  own."  It  does  not  "let  the 
oppressed  go  free."  These  are  sentiments  that 
are  cherished,  and  recently  with  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  force,  among  the  people  of  the  northern 
states.  It  has  taken  hold  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  has  more 
or  less  taken  hold  of  the  religious  feelings  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  mankind.  The  South, 
upon  the  other  side,  having  been  accustomed  to 
this  relation  between  the  two  races  all  their 
lives,  from  their  birth;  having  been  taught,  in 
general,  to  treat  the  subjects  of  this  bondage 
with  care  and  kindness — and  I  believe,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  feeling  for  them  great  care  and  kindness — 
have  yet  not  taken  this  view  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  thousands 
of  religious  men,  with  consciences  as  tender  as 
any  of  their  brethren  at  the  North,  who  do  not 
see  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery;  and  there  are 
more  thousands,  perhaps,  that,  whatsoever  they 
may  think  of  it  in  its  origin,  and  as  a  matter  de¬ 
pending  upon  natural  right,  yet  take  things  as 
they  are,  and,  finding  slavery  to  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  relation  of  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
can  see  no  way  in  which — let  their  opinions  on 
the  abstract  question  be  what  they  may — it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  present  generation  to  re¬ 


lieve  themselves  from  this  relation.  And,  in  this 
respect,  candor  obliges  me  to  say,  that  I  believe 
they  are  just  as  conscientious,  many  of  them — 
and  of  the  religious  people,  all  of  them — as 
they  are  in  the  North,  in  holding  different 
opinions. 

Why,  sir,  the  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina  7  the  other  day,  alluded  to  the  great 
separation  of  that  great  religious  community, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  That  separa¬ 
tion  was  brought  about  by  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  upon  this  peculiar  subject  of  slavery.  I  felt 
great  concern,  as  that  dispute  went  on,  about 
the  result;  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  might  be  adjusted,  because  I 
looked  upon  that  religious  denomination  as  one 
of  the  great  props  of  religion  and  morals, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  The  result  was  against  my  wishes  and 
against  my  hopes.  I  have  read  all  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  all  their  arguments,  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  was  any  real  ground  for  that  separation; 
in  other  words,  that  no  good  could  be  produced 
by  that  separation.  I  must  say,  I  think  there  was 
some  want  of  candor  and  charity.  Sir,  when  a 
question  of  this  kind  takes  hold  of  the  religious 
sentiments  of  mankind,  and  comes  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  religious  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  there  is  always  to  be  expected,  or  always 
to  be  feared,  a  great  degree  of  excitement.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  man,  manifested  by  his  whole 
history,  that  religious  disputes  are  apt  to 
become  warm,  and  men's  strength  of  conviction 
is  proportionate  to  their  views  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  questions.  In  all  such  disputes,  there  will 
sometimes  be  men  found  with  whom  every¬ 
thing  is  absolute — absolutely  wrong,  or  abso¬ 
lutely  right.  They  see  the  right  clearly;  they 
think  others  ought  so  to  see  it,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  establish  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong.  And 
they  are  not  seldom  willing  to  establish  that 
line  upon  their  own  convictions  of  the  truth 
and  the  justice  of  their  own  opinions;  and  are 
ready  to  mark  and  guard  that  line,  by  placing 
along  it  a  series  of  dogmas,  as  lines  of  boundary 
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are  marked  by  posts  and  stones.  There  are  men, 
who,  with  clear  perceptions,  as  they  think,  of 
their  own  duty,  do  not  see  how  too  hot  a  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  duty  may  involve  them  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  another,  or  how  too  warm  an  embrace- 
ment  of  one  truth  may  lead  to  a  disregard  of 
other  truths  equally  important.  As  I  heard  it 
stated  strongly,  not  many  days  ago,  these  per¬ 
sons  are  disposed  to  mount  upon  some  particu¬ 
lar  duty  as  upon  a  warhorse,  and  to  drive  furi¬ 
ously  on,  and  upon,  and  over  all  other  duties, 
that  may  stand  in  the  way.  There  are  men, 
who,  in  times  of  that  sort,  and  disputes  of  that 
sort,  are  of  opinion,  that  human  duties  may  be 
ascertained  with  the  exactness  of  mathematics. 
They  deal  with  morals  as  with  mathematics, 
and  they  think  what  is  right,  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  what  is  wrong,  with  the  precision 
of  an  algebraic  equation.  They  have,  therefore, 
none  too  much  charity  toward  others  who 
differ  with  them.  They  are  apt,  too,  to  think 
that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  perfect,  and 
that  there  are  no  compromises  or  modifications 
to  be  made  in  submission  to  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  or  in  deference  to  other  men's  judgment.  If 
their  perspicacious  vision  enables  them  to 
detect  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  they  think 
that  a  good  reason  why  the  sun  should  be 
struck  down  from  heaven.  They  prefer  the 
chance  of  running  into  utter  darkness,  to  living 
in  heavenly  light,  if  that  heavenly  light  be  not 
absolutely  without  any  imperfection.  There  are 
impatient  men — too  impatient  always  to  give 
heed  to  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  "that  we 
are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come" — too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  moral 
causes  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They 
do  not  remember,  that  the  doctrines  and  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have,  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  converted  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  human  race;  and  among  the  nations  that  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  forget  how 
many  vices  and  crimes,  public  and  private,  still 
prevail,  and  that  many  of  them — public  crimes 
especially,  which  are  offences  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion — pass  without  exciting  particular 
regret  or  indignation.  Thus  wars  are  waged,  and 
unjust  wars.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
just  wars.  There  certainly  are;  but  it  was  the 
remark  of  an  eminent  person,  not  many  years 


ago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to  human 
nature,  that  wars  were  sometimes  necessary. 
The  defense  of  nations  sometimes  causes  a  war 
against  the  injustice  of  other  nations. 

Now,  sir,  in  this  state  of  sentiment,  upon  the 
general  nature  of  slavery,  lies  the  cause  of  a 
great  portion  of  those  unhappy  divisions,  exas¬ 
perations,  and  reproaches  which  find  vent  and 
support  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  Slavery 
does  exist  in  the  United  States.  It  did  exist  in 
the  states  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  at  that  time. 

Northern  and  southern  views  of  slavery  in  1787 

And  now,  let  us  consider,  sir,  for  a  moment, 
what  was  the  state  of  sentiment.  North  and 
South,  in  regard  to  slavery  at  the  time  this 
Constitution  was  adopted.  A  remarkable  change 
has  taken  place  since,  but  what  did  the  wise 
and  great  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country  then 
think  of  slavery?  In  what  estimation  did  they 
hold  it  in  1787,  when  this  Constitution  was 
adopted?  Now  it  will  be  found,  sir,  if  we  will 
carry  ourselves  by  historical  research  back  to 
that  day,  and  ascertain  men's  opinions  by  au¬ 
thentic  records  still  existing  among  us,  that 
there  was  no  great  diversity  of  opinion  between 
the  North  and  the  South  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery;  and  it  will  be  found  that  both  parts  of 
the  country  held  it  equally  an  evil,  a  moral  and 
political  evil.  It  will  not  be  found,  that  either  at 
the  North  or  at  the  South,  there  was  much, 
though  there  was  some,  invective  against  slav¬ 
ery  as  inhuman  and  cruel.  The  great  ground  of 
objection  to  it  was  political;  that  it  weakened 
the  social  fabric;  that,  taking  the  place  of  free 
labor,  society  was  less  strong,  and  labor  was 
less  productive;  and,  therefore,  we  find,  from  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  the  clearest  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  opinion  that  slavery  was  an 
evil.  They  ascribed  its  existence  here,  not  with¬ 
out  truth,  and  not  without  some  acerbity  of 
temper  and  force  of  language,  to  the  injurious 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  who,  to  favor  the 
navigator,  had  entailed  these  evils  upon  the 
colonies.  I  need  hardly  refer,  sir,  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  They  are  matters  of  history  on 
the  record.  The  eminent  men,  the  most  eminent 
men,  and  nearly  all  the  conspicuous  politicians 
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of  the  South,  held  the  same  sentiments,  that 
slavery  was  an  "evil,"  a  "blight,"  a  "blast,"  a 
"mildew,"  a  "scourge,"  and  a  "curse."  There  are 
no  terms  of  reprobation  of  slavery  so  vehement 
in  the  North  at  that  day  as  in  the  South.  The 
North  was  not  so  much  excited  against  it  as  the 
South,  and  the  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  there 
was  much  less  at  the  North;  and  the  people  did 
not  see,  or  think  they  saw,  the  evils  so  promi¬ 
nently  as  they  were  seen,  or  thought  to  be  seen, 
at  the  South. 

Then,  sir,  when  this  Constitution  was 
framed,  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  viewed  it.  The  convention  reflected  the 
judgment  and  sentiments  of  the  great  men  of 
the  South.  A  member  of  the  other  house,  whom 
I  have  not  the  honor  to  know,  in  a  recent 
speech,  has  collected  extracts  from  these  public 
documents.  They  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying,  and  the  question  then  was,  how  to  deal 
with  it,  and  how  to  deal  with  it  as  an  evil? 
Well,  they  came  to  this  general  result.  They 
thought  that  slavery  could  not  be  continued  in 
the  country  if  the  importation  of  slaves  were 
made  to  cease,  and  therefore  they  provided, 
that  after  a  certain  period,  the  importation 
might  be  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  Twenty  years  was  proposed  by  some 
gentleman — a  northern  gentleman,  I  think — and 
many  of  the  southern  gentlemen  opposed  it  as 
being  too  long.  Mr.  Madison,8  especially,  was 
something  warm  against  it.  He  said  it  would 
bring  too  much  of  this  mischief  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  allow  the  importation  of  slaves  for  such  a 
period,  because  we  must  take  along  with  us,  in 
the  whole  of  this  discussion,  when  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  sentiments  and  opinions  in  which 
the  constitutional  provision  originated,  that  the 
conviction  of  all  men  was,  that  if  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  ceased,  the  white  race  would 
multiply  faster  than  the  black  race,  and  that 
slavery  would  therefore  gradually  wear  out  and 
expire.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  allude  to 
that,  I  had  almost  said  celebrated,  opinion  of 
Mr.  Madison.  You  observe,  sir,  that  the  term 
"slave,"  or  "slavery,"  is  not  used  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  Constitution  does  not  require  that 


8  James  Madison  (1751-1836)  played  a  prominent  role  at  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  in  1787. 


"fugitive  slaves"  shall  be  delivered  up.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  "persons  bound  to  service  in  one 
state,  and  escaping  into  another,  shall  be  deliv¬ 
ered  up."  Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  term  slave,  or  slavery,  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  for  he  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  it  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  there  could  be 
property  in  men.  Now,  sir,  all  this  took  place  at 
the  convention  in  1787;  but  connected  with 
this — concurrent  and  contemporaneous — is  an¬ 
other  important  transaction,  not  sufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  convention,  for  framing  this 
Constitution,  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
and  sat  until  September,  1787.  During  all  that 
time,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  in 
session  at  New  York.  It  was  a  matter  of  design, 
as  we  know,  that  the  convention  should  not  as¬ 
semble  in  the  same  city  where  Congress  was 
holding  its  sessions.  Almost  all  the  public  men 
of  the  country,  therefore,  of  distinction  and  em¬ 
inence,  were  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
assemblies;  and  I  think  it  happened  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  that  the  same  gentlemen  were  members 
of  both.  If  I  mistake  not,  such  was  the  case  of 
Mr.  Rufus  King,9  then  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  from  that  state.  Now,  it  was  in  the 
summer  of  1787,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
convention  in  Philadelphia  was  framing  this 
Constitution,  that  the  Congress  in  New  York 
was  framing  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  They 
passed  that  ordinance  on  the  13th  July,  1787,  at 
New  York,  the  very  month — perhaps  the  very 
day — on  which  these  questions  about  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves,  and  the  character  of  slavery, 
were  debated  in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia. 
And,  so  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  there  was  a 
perfect  concurrence  of  opinion  between  these 
respective  bodies;  and  it  resulted  in  this  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787,  excluding  slavery,  as  applied  to 
all  the  territory  over  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  was,  all 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Three  years 


9  Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  (1755-1827)  served  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  1784-1787,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787.  He  later  represented  New  York  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  1789- 
1796  and  1813-1825. 
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before,  Virginia  and  other  states  had  made  a 
cession  of  that  great  territory  to  the  United 
States.  And  a  most  magnificent  act  it  was.  I 
never  reflect  upon  it  without  a  disposition  to  do 
honor  and  justice — and  justice  would  be  the 
highest  honor — to  Virginia  for  the  cession  of 
her  northwestern  territory.  I  will  say,  sir,  it  is 
one  of  her  fairest  claims  to  the  respect  and  grat¬ 
itude  of  the  United  States,  and  that  perhaps  it 
is  only  second  to  that  other  claim  which  at¬ 
taches  to  her,  that  from  her  counsels,  and  from 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  her  leading 
statesmen,  proceeded  the  first  idea,  put  into 
practice,  for  the  formation  of  a  general  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  Now,  sir,  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  applied  thus  to  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  over  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  jurisdiction.  It  was  adopted  nearly 
three  years  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation;  because  the 
ordinance  took  effect  immediately  on  its  pas¬ 
sage,  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  framed,  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  states  to  be  adopted  by  their  conventions; 
and  then  a  government  had  to  be  organized 
under  it.  This  ordinance,  then,  was  in  operation 
and  force  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  this  government  put  in  motion,  in  April 
1789. 

Mr.  President,  three  things  are  quite  clear  as 
historical  truths.  One  is,  that  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  on  the  ceasing  of  the  importation 
of  slaves  from  Africa,  slavery  would  begin  to 
run  out.  That  was  hoped  and  expected.  Another 
is,  that  as  far  as  there  was  any  power  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  that  power  was  executed  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  and  to  the  fullest  extent. 
An  honorable  member  whose  health  does  not 
allow  him  to  be  here  today — 

A  SENATOR.  He  is  here.  [Referring  to  Mr. 
CALHOUN.] 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that 
he  is — may  he  long  be  in  health,  and  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  to  serve  his  country — said  the 
other  day,  that  he  considered  this  ordinance  as 
the  first  in  the  series  of  measures  calculated  to 
enfeeble  the  South,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
just  participation  in  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  this  government.  He  says,  very  properly,  that 


it  was  done  under  the  old  confederation,  and 
before  this  Constitution  went  into  effect;  but, 
my  present  purpose  is  only  to  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  it  was  done  with  the  entire  and 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  South. 
Why,  there  it  stands!  The  vote  of  every  state  in 
the  Union  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual 
vote,  and  that  individual  was  a  northern  man. 
But,  sir,  the  ordinance  abolishing  or  rather  pro¬ 
hibiting  slavery  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has  the 
hand  and  seal  of  every  southern  member  in 
Congress. 

The  other  and  third  clear  historical  truth  is, 
that  the  convention  meant  to  leave  slavery,  in 
the  states,  as  they  found  it,  entirely  under  the 
authority  and  control  of  the  states. 

"Opinions  .  .  .  have  changed  .  .  .  North  and  changed 
South" 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  sir,  and  this  the 
state  of  opinion,  under  which  those  very  im¬ 
portant  matters  were  arranged,  and  those  im¬ 
portant  things  done;  that  is,  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution  with  a  recognition  of  slav¬ 
ery  as  it  existed  in  the  states,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance  prohibiting,  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  territory  owned  by  the  United 
States,  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  those 
territories,  and  the  leaving  to  the  states  all 
power  over  slavery,  in  their  own  limits.  And 
here,  sir,  we  may  pause.  We  may  reflect  for  a 
moment  upon  the  entire  coincidence  and  con¬ 
currence  of  sentiment  between  the  North  and 
the  South  upon  these  questions,  at  the  period 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  But  opin¬ 
ions,  sir,  have  changed — greatly  changed — 
changed  North  and  changed  South.  Slavery  is 
not  regarded  in  the  South  now  as  it  was  then.  I 
see  an  honorable  member  of  this  body  paying 
me  the  honor  of  listening  to  my  remarks;  10  he 
brings  to  me,  sir,  freshly  and  vividly  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  great  ancestor,  so  much  distin¬ 
guished  in  his  day  and  generation,  so  worthy  to 
be  succeeded  by  so  worthy  a  grandson,  with  all 


10  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia  (179&-1871)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1847-1861.  His  grandfather,  George  Mason  (1725-1792)  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787;  he  also  designed  Vir¬ 
ginia's  plan  for  ceding  her  western  lands  to  the  United  States. 
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the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  the  convention 
in  Philadelphia. 

Here  we  may  pause.  There  was  a  general 
concurrence  of  sentiment,  if  not  an  entire  una¬ 
nimity,  running  through  the  whole  community, 
and  especially  entertained  by  the  eminent  men 
of  all  portions  of  the  country.  But  soon  a 
change  began  at  the  North  and  the  South,  and  a 
severance  of  opinion  showed  itself — the  North 
growing  much  more  warm  and  strong  against 
slavery,  and  the  South  growing  much  more 
warm  and  strong  in  its  support.  Sir,  there  is  no 
generation  of  mankind  whose  opinions  are  not 
subject  to  be  influenced  by  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  their  present,  emergent,  and  exigent 
interests.  I  impute  to  the  South  no  particularly 
selfish  view,  in  the  change  which  has  come 
over  her.  I  impute  to  her  certainly  no  dishonest 
view.  All  that  has  happened  has  been  natural.  It 
has  followed  those  causes  which  always  influ¬ 
ence  the  human  mind  and  operate  upon  it. 
What,  then,  have  been  the  causes  which  have 
created  so  new  a  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery  in 
the  South — which  have  changed  the  whole  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  South  on  the  subject — and 
from  being  thought  of  and  described  in  the 
terms  I  have  mentioned,  but  will  not  repeat,  it 
has  now  become  an  "institution,"  a  "cherished 
institution,"  in  that  quarter;  no  evil,  no  scourge, 
but  a  great  religious,  social,  and  moral  blessing, 
as  I  think  I  have  heard  it  lately  described.  I 
suppose  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  the  sudden  upris¬ 
ing  and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  plantations 
of  the  South.  So  far  as  any  motive  of  honor, 
justice,  and  general  judgment  could  act,  it  was 
the  cotton  interest  that  gave  a  new  desire  to 
promote  slavery,  to  spread  it  and  to  use  its 
labor.  I  again  say  that  that  was  produced  by  the 
causes,  which  we  must  always  expect  to 
produce  like  effects;  their  whole  interests 
became  connected  with  it.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  history  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  in 
the  early  years  of  this  government,  what  were 
our  exports?  Cotton  was  hardly,  or  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  known.  The  tables  will 
show  that  the  exports  of  cotton  for  the  years 
1790  and  '91,  were  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has  gone  on  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly,  until  it  may  now,  perhaps,  in  a 
season  of  great  product  and  high  prices,  amount 


to  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  years  I 
have  mentioned,  there  was  more  of  wax,  more 
of  indigo,  more  of  rice,  more  of  almost  every 
article  of  export  from  the  South,  than  of  cotton. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  said,  when  Mr.  Jay  11 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  1794  with  England,  he 
did  not  know  that  cotton  was  exported  at  all 
from  the  United  States;  and  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  after  the  treaty,  which  gave  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  carry  their  own  commodities 
to  England  in  their  own  ships,  the  customhouse 
in  London  refused  to  admit  cotton,  upon  an  al¬ 
legation  that  it  could  not  be  an  American  pro¬ 
duction,  there  being,  as  they  supposed,  no 
cotton  raised  in  America.  They  would  hardly 
think  so  now! 

Well,  sir,  we  know  what  followed.  The  age  of 
cotton  became  a  golden  age  for  our  southern 
brethren.  It  gratified  their  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  accumulation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
excited  it.  The  desire  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon, 
and  there  soon  came  to  be  an  eagerness  for 
other  territory — a  new  area  or  new  areas  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop;  and  measures 
leading  to  this  result,  were  brought  about 
somewhat  rapidly,  one  after  another,  under  the 
lead  of  southern  men  at  the  head  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  having  a  majority  in  both 
branches,  to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  honor¬ 
able  member  from  Carolina  observed,  that  there 
has  been  a  majority  all  along  in  favor  of  the 
North.  If  that  be  true,  sir,  the  North  has  acted 
either  very  liberally  and  kindly,  or  very  weakly; 
for  they  never  exercised  that  majority  five 
times  in  the  history  of  the  government.  Never. 
Whether  they  were  out-generalled,  or  whether 
it  was  owing  to  other  causes,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
consider,  but  no  man  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  can  deny,  that  the  general 
lead  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  a  south¬ 
ern  lead.  In  1802,  in  pursuit  of  the  idea  of 
opening  a  new  cotton  region,  the  United  States 
obtained  a  cession  from  Georgia  of  the  whole 
of  her  western  territory,  now  embracing  the 
rich  and  growing  state  of  Alabama.  In  1803 
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11  John  Jay  (1745-1829). 


Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  out  of 
which  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  been  framed,  as  slaveholding 
states.  In  1819  the  cession  of  Florida  was  made, 
bringing  another  cession  of  slaveholding  prop¬ 
erty  and  territory.  Sir,  the  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina  thought  he  saw  in  certain 
operations  of  the  government,  such  as  the 
manner  of  collecting  the  revenue  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  those  measures  calculated  to  promote 
emigration  into  the  country,  what  accounts  for 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  North  than  the 
South.  He  thinks  that  more  rapid  growth  was 
not  the  operation  of  time,  but  of  the  system  of 
government  established  under  this  Constitution. 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  To  a  certain  extent, 
it  may  be  so;  but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  if 
any  operation  of  the  government  could  be 
shown  in  any  degree  to  have  promoted  the 
population,  and  growth,  and  wealth  of  the 
North,  it  is  much  more  sure  that  there  are 
sundry  important  and  distinct  operations  of  the 
government,  about  which  no  man  can  doubt, 
tending  to  promote,  and  which  absolutely  have 
promoted,  the  increase  of  the  slave  interest,  and 
the  slave  territory,  of  the  South.  Allow  me  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  time  that  brought  in  Louisi¬ 
ana;  it  was  the  act  of  men.  It  was  not  time  that 
brought  in  Florida;  it  was  the  act  of  men.  And 
lastly,  sir,  to  complete  those  acts  of  men,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  enlarge  the  area 
and  the  sphere  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
Texas — great,  and  vast,  and  illimitable  Texas — 
was  added  to  the  Union,  as  a  slave  state,  in 
1845;  and  that,  sir,  pretty  much  closed  the 
whole  chapter  and  settled  the  whole  account. 
That  closed  the  whole  chapter — that  settled  the 
whole  account — because  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  upon  the  conditions  and  under  the  guar¬ 
anties  upon  which  she  was  admitted,  did  not 
leave  an  acre  of  land,  capable  of  being  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  slave  labor,  between  this  Capitol  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  the  Nueces,  or  whatever  is  the 
proper  boundary  of  Texas — not  an  acre,  not 
one.  From  that  moment,  the  whole  country 
from  this  place  to  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  was  fixed,  pledged,  fastened,  decided,  to 
be  slave  territory  forever,  by  the  solemn  guar¬ 
anties  of  law.  And  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  propo¬ 
sition  upon  which  I  stand  this  day,  and  upon 


the  truth  and  firmness  of  which  I  intend  to  act 
until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  within  the  United  States,  or  any  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  a  single  foot  of  land, 
the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being 
free-soil  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed 
by  some  law,  and  some  irrepealable  law, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  action  of  this  govern¬ 
ment.  Now,  is  it  not  so  with  respect  to  Texas? 
Why,  it  is  most  manifestly  so.  The  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  Texas,  held  an  important  post  in 
the  executive  department  of  the  government;  he 
was  secretary  of  state.12  Another  eminent 
person,  of  great  activity  and  adroitness  in  af¬ 
fairs — I  mean  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury 
[Mr.  Walker],13  was  a  leading  member  of  this 
body,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  business  of  an¬ 
nexation;  and  I  must  say  that  they  did  their 
business  faithfully  and  thoroughly;  there  was 
no  botch  left  in  it.  They  rounded  it  off,  and 
made  as  close  joiner-work  as  ever  was  put  to¬ 
gether.  Resolutions  of  annexation  were  brought 
into  Congress  fitly  joined  together — compact, 
firm,  efficient,  conclusive  upon  the  great  object 
which  they  had  in  view,  and  those  resolutions 
passed. 

The  admission  of  Texas 

Allow  me  to  read  the  resolution.  It  is  the 
third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  1st  March,  1845,  for  the  admission 
of  Texas,  which  applies  to  this  part  of  the  case. 
That  clause  reads  in  these  words: 

New  states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  said  state  of  Texas,  and  having  suf¬ 
ficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  And  such  states  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty- six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state,  asking 
admission,  may  desire;  and  in  such  state  or  states  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for 
crime)  shall  be  prohibited. 


12  John  C.  Calhoun  was  secretary  of  state,  1844-1845. 

13  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  (1801-1869)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1835-1845,  and  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1845-1849. 
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Now  what  is  here  stipulated,  enacted,  se¬ 
cured?  It  is,  that  all  Texas  south  of  36°30', 
which  is  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  shall  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  It  was  a 
slave  state,  and  therefore  came  in  as  a  slave 
state — and  the  guaranty  is,  that  new  states  shall 
be  made  out  of  it;  and  that  such  states  as  are 
formed  out  of  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  south 
of  36°30'  may  come  in  as  slave  states,  to  the 
number  of  four,  in  addition  to  the  state  then  in 
existence,  and  admitted  at  that  time  by  these 
resolutions.  I  know  no  form  of  legislation 
which  can  strengthen  that.  I  know  no  mode  of 
recognition  that  can  add  a  tittle  of  weight  to  it. 
I  listened  respectfully  to  the  resolutions  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BELL].14 
He  proposed  to  recognize  that  stipulation  with 
Texas.  But  any  additional  recognition  would 
weaken  the  force  of  it,  because  it  stands  here 
on  the  ground  of  a  contract,  a  thing  done,  for  a 
consideration.  It  is  a  law  founded  on  a  contract 
with  Texas,  and  designed  to  carry  that  contract 
into  effect.  A  recognition  founded  not  on  any 
consideration,  or  any  contract,  would  not  be  so 
strong  as  it  now  stands  on  the  face  of  the  reso¬ 
lution.  Now,  I  know  no  way,  I  candidly  con¬ 
fess,  in  which  this  government,  acting  in  good 
faith,  as  I  trust  it  always  will,  can  relieve  itself 
from  that  stipulation  and  pledge,  by  any  honest 
course  of  legislation  whatever.  And,  therefore,  I 
say  again,  that,  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned — 
the  whole  of  Texas  south  of  36°30',  which  I 
suppose  embraces  all  the  slave  territory — there 
is  no  land,  not  an  acre,  the  character  of  which  is 
not  established  by  law — a  law  which  cannot  be 
repealed  without  the  violation  of  a  contract, 
and  plain  disregard  of  the  public  faith. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  is  now  apparent,  that  my  prop¬ 
osition,  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned,  has  been 
maintained;  and  that  the  provision  in  this  arti¬ 
cle — and  it  has  been  well  suggested  by  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,15  that  that  part  of 
Texas  which  lies  north  of  36°30'  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  may  be  formed  into  free  states — is  de¬ 
pendent,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  consent  of 
Texas,  herself  a  slave  state. 


14  John  Bell  (1797-1869)  served  in  the  Senate,  1847-1859. 

15  Albert  C.  Greene  (1792-1863)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845-1851. 


Well,  now,  sir,  how  came  this?  How  came  it 
that  within  these  walls,  where  it  is  said  by  the 
honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  the 
free  states  have  a  majority — that  this  resolution 
of  annexation,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
found  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress? 
Why,  sir,  it  found  that  majority  by  the  great 
addition  of  northern  votes  added  to  the  entire 
southern  vote,  or,  at  least,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  southern  votes.  That  majority  was  made  up 
of  northern  as  well  as  of  southern  votes.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  stood,  I  think, 
about  80  southern  votes  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  and  about  50  northern  votes  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Texas.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  stood 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  27  and  25  against  it; 
and  of  those  27  votes,  constituting  a  majority 
for  the  admission  of  Texas,  in  this  body,  no  less 
than  13  of  them  came  from  the  free  states — 4  of 
them  were  from  New  England.  The  whole  of 
these  13  senators  from  the  free  states — within  a 
fraction,  you  see,  of  one-half  of  all  the  votes  in 
this  body  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  its 
immeasurable  extent  of  slave  territory — were 
sent  here  by  the  votes  of  free  states. 

Sir,  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  chapter  in 
our  history  of  political  events,  political  parties, 
and  political  men,  as  is  afforded  by  this  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  admission  of  Texas  with  this  im¬ 
mense  territory  over  which  a  bird  cannot  fly  in 
a  week.  [Laughter.]  Sir,  New  England,  with 
some  of  her  votes,  supported  this  measure. 
Three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  liberty -loving 
Connecticut  went  for  it  in  the  other  house,  and 
one-half  here.  There  was  one  vote  for  it  in 
Maine,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  the  vote  of 
the  honorable  member  who  addressed  the 
Senate  the  day  before  yesterday  [Mr. 
HAMLIN],16  and  who  was  then  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  Maine  in  the  other  house;  but  there 
was  a  vote  or  two  from  Maine,  ay,  and  there 
was  one  vote  for  it  in  Massachusetts,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  then  representing,  and  now  living  in, 
the  district  in  which  the  prevalence  of  free-soil 
sentiment  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  has  de¬ 
feated  the  choice  of  any  member  to  represent  it 


16  Hannibal  Hamlin  (1809-1891)  served  in  the  House,  1843-1847, 
and  in  the  Senate,  1848-1861  and  1869-1881.  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  1861-1865. 
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in  Congress.  Sir,  that  body  of  northern  and 
eastern  men,  who  gave  those  votes  at  that  time, 
are  now  seen  taking  upon  themselves,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  politics,  the  appellation  of  the 
northern  Democracy.  They  undertook  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  this  empire — if  I  may  call  a  re¬ 
public  an  empire — and  their  policy  was,  and 
they  persisted  in  it,  to  bring  into  this  country 
all  the  territory  they  could.  They  did  it,  under 
pledges — absolute  pledges,  to  the  slave  interest 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  and  afterwards  they  lent 
their  aid  in  bringing  in  these  new  conquests. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Georgia,17  in  March, 
1847,  moved  the  Senate  to  declare  that  the  war 
ought  not  be  prosecuted  for  acquisition,  for 
conquest,  for  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico. 
The  same  northern  Democracy  entirely  voted 
against  it.  He  did  not  get  a  vote  from  them.  It 
suited  the  views,  the  patriotism,  the  elevated 
sentiments  of  the  northern  Democracy,  to  bring 
in  a  world  here,  among  the  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  or  any 
other  part  of  Mexico,  and  then  quarrel  about 
it — to  bring  it  in,  and  then  endeavor  to  put 
upon  it  the  saving  grace  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
There  were  two  eminent  and  highly  respectable 
gentlemen  from  the  North  and  East,  then  lead¬ 
ing  gentlemen  in  the  Senate — I  refer,  and  I  do 
so  with  entire  respect,  for  I  entertain  for  both 
of  those  gentlemen,  in  general,  high  regard,  to 
Mr.  Dix  18  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Niles  19  of 
Connecticut  who  voted  for  the  admission  of 
Texas.  They  would  not  have  that  vote  any 
other  way  than  as  it  stood;  and  they  would 
have  it  as  it  did  stand.  I  speak  of  the  vote  upon 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Those  two  gentlemen 
would  have  the  resolution  of  annexation  just  as 
it  is,  and  they  voted  for  it  just  as  it  is,  and  their 
eyes  were  all  open  to  it.  My  honorable  friend, 
the  member  who  addressed  us  the  other  day 
from  South  Carolina,  was  then  secretary  of 
state.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murphy,20 
the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in 


17  John  M.  Berrien  (1781-1856)  served  in  the  Senate,  1825-1829 
and  1841-1852. 

18  John  A.  Dix  (1798-1879)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845-1849. 

19  John  M.  Niles  (1787-1856)  served  in  the  Senate,  1835-1839  and 
1843-1849. 

20  William  S.  Murphy  (17967-1844)  served  as  charge  d'affaires  in 
Texas,  1843-1844. 


Texas,  had  been  published.  That  correspond¬ 
ence  was  all  before  those  gentlemen,  and  the 
secretary  had  the  boldness  and  candor  to  avow 
in  that  correspondence,  that  the  great  object 
sought  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to 
strengthen  the  slave  interest  of  the  South.  Why, 
sir,  he  said  so  in  so  many  words — 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Will  the  honorable  senator 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  honorable  gentleman;  but,  upon  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  I  deem  it  right  to 
put  myself  rectus.  I  did  not  put  it  upon  the 
ground  assumed  by  the  senator.  I  put  it  upon 
this  ground:  that  Great  Britain  had  announced 
to  this  country,  in  so  many  words,  that  her 
object  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and, 
through  Texas,  to  accomplish  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
The  ground  I  put  it  on  was,  that  it  would  make 
an  exposed  frontier,  and,  if  Great  Britain  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  her  object,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  that  frontier  could  be  secured  against  the 
aggression  of  the  abolitionists;  and  that  this 
government  was  bound,  under  the  guaranties  of 
the  Constitution,  to  protect  us  against  such  a 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  That  comes,  I  suppose,  sir,  to 
exactly  the  same  thing.  It  was,  that  Texas  must 
be  obtained  for  the  security  of  the  slave  interest 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Another  view  is  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  given. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  That  was  the  object  set  forth 
in  the  correspondence  of  a  worthy  gentleman 
not  now  living,  who  preceded  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  in  that  office. 
There  repose  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
State,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know,  strong  letters 
from  Mr.  Upshur  2 1  to  the  United  States  minis¬ 
ter  in  England,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  to 
the  same  minister  from  the  honorable  senator 
himself,  asserting  to  this  effect  the  sentiments 
of  this  government;  that  Great  Britain  was  ex¬ 
pected  not  to  interfere  to  take  Texas  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  then  existing  government,  and 
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21  Abel  P.  Upshur  (1791-1844)  was  secretary  of  state,  1843-1844. 


make  it  a  free  country.  But  my  argument,  my 
suggestion  is  this;  that  those  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  northern  Democracy,  when  Texas 
was  brought  into  the  Union,  saw  with  all  their 
eyes,  that  it  was  brought  in  as  a  slave  country, 
and  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  main¬ 
tained,  as  slave  territory,  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
I  rather  think  the  honorable  gentleman,  who 
was  then  secretary  of  state,  might,  in  some  of 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murphy,  have 
suggested  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  say  too 
much  about  this  object,  lest  it  might  create 
some  alarm.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  to 
him,  that  England  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
constitution  of  Texas,  because  it  was  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  establishing  slavery;  and  that  what  the 
United  States  had  to  do,  was  to  aid  the  people 
of  Texas  in  upholding  their  constitution;  but 
that  nothing  should  be  said  which  should 
offend  the  fanatical  men  of  the  North.  But,  sir, 
the  honorable  member  did  avow  this  object, 
himself,  openly,  boldly  and  manfully;  he  did 
not  disguise  his  conduct  or  his  motives. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Never,  never. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  What  he  means  he  is  very 
apt  to  say. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Always,  always. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  And  I  honor  him  for  it.  This 
admission  of  Texas  was  in  1845.  Then,  in  1847, 
flagrante  hello  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  proposition  I  have  mentioned,  was 
brought  forward  by  my  friend  from  Georgia, 
and  the  northern  Democracy  voted  straight 
ahead  against  it.  Their  remedy  was  to  apply  to 
the  acquisitions,  after  they  should  come  in,  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  What  follows?  These  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  worthy  and  honorable,  and  influential 
men — and  if  they  had  not  been,  they  could  not 
have  carried  the  measure — these  two  gentlemen, 
members  of  this  body,  brought  in  Texas,  and 
by  their  votes  they  also  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Georgia,  and  then  they  went  home  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  Free  Soil  party.  And  there  they 
stand,  sir!  They  leave  us  here,  bound  in  honor 
and  conscience  by  the  resolutions  of  annex¬ 
ation;  they  leave  us  here  to  take  the  odium  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations,  in  favor  of  slavery, 
which  they  voted  us  into,  or  else  the  greater 
odium  of  violating  those  obligations,  while  they 


are  at  home  making  rousing  and  capital  speech¬ 
es  for  free  soil  and  no  slavery.  [Laughter.]  And 
therefore  I  say,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  chapter  in 
our  history,  respecting  public  measures  and 
public  men,  more  full  of  what  should  create 
surprise,  more  full  of  what  does  create,  in  my 
mind,  extreme  mortification,  than  that  of  the 
conduct  of  this  northern  Democracy. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes,  when  a  man  is 
found  in  a  new  relation  to  things  around  him, 
and  to  other  men,  he  says  that  the  world  has 
changed,  and  that  he  has  not  changed.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  our  self-respect  leads  us  often  to  make 
this  declaration  in  regard  to  ourselves,  when  it 
is  not  exactly  true.  An  individual  is  more  apt  to 
change,  perhaps,  than  all  the  world  around  him. 
But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  under 
the  responsibility  which  I  know  I  incur  by  what 
I  am  now  stating  here,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  recur 
to  the  various  expressions  and  statements,  made 
at  various  times,  of  my  own  opinions  and  reso¬ 
lutions  respecting  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
all  that  has  followed.  Sir,  as  early  as  1836,  or  in 
the  early  part  of  1837,  a  matter  of  conversation 
and  correspondence  between  myself  and  some 
private  friends,  was  this  project  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States;  and  an  honorable 
gentleman,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  long  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  friend  of  mine,  now  perhaps  in 
this  chamber — I  mean  General  Hamilton,22  of 
South  Carolina — was  knowing  to  that  corre¬ 
spondence.  I  had  voted  for  the  recognition  of 
Texan  independence,  because  I  believed  it  was 
an  existing  fact,  surprising  and  astonishing  as  it 
was,  and  I  wished  well  to  the  new  republic;  but 
I  manifested  from  the  first  utter  opposition  to 
bringing  her,  with  her  territory,  into  the  Union. 
I  had  occasion,  sir,  in  1837,  to  meet  friends  in 
New  York,  on  some  political  occasion,  and  I 
then  stated  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  it;  and  I  will  ask  a  friend  near  me  to  do  me 
the  favor  to  read  an  extract  from  the  speech,  for 
the  Senate  may  find  it  rather  tedious  to  listen 
to  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  delivered  in  Niblo's 
Garden,  in  1837. 


22  James  Hamilton  (1786-1857)  served  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  1822-1829.  He  was  governor  of  South  Carolina,  1830-1832. 
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Mr.  GREENE  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  honorable  senator,  to 
which  he  referred: 

Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed, 
Texas  is  likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  country;  and  I  frankly 
avow  my  entire  unwillingness  to  do  anything  which  shall 
extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or 
add  other  slaveholding  states  to  the  Union. 

When  I  say  that  1  regard  slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language  which  has  been 
adopted  by  distinguished  men,  themselves  citizens  of  slave¬ 
holding  states. 

I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  favor  or  encourage  its 
further  extension.  We  have  slavery  already  among  us.  The 
Constitution  found  it  among  us;  it  recognized  it,  and  gave  it 
solemn  guaranties. 

To  the  full  extent  of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound,  in 
honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  Constitution.  All  the  stipula¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  states,  which  are  already  in  the  Union,  ought  to  be 
fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  shall  be  fulfilled  in 
the  fullness  of  their  spirit,  and  to  the  exactness  of  their 
letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  states,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  states  themselves.  They 
have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no 
rightful  power  over  it. 

I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no  act,  no  measure,  no 
menace,  no  indication  of  purpose  which  shall  interfere  or 
threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
several  states  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  within 
their  respective  limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  matter 
of  plain  and  imperative  duty. 

But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  states,  the 
subject  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Our  rights  and 
our  duties  are  then  both  different.  .  .  . 

I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union — no  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it;  and  objections  to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  my  judgment,  of 
a  decisive  character. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  add  to, 
or  to  take  back,  from  those  sentiments.  That, 
the  Senate  will  perceive,  was  in  1837.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  immediately  annexing  Texas,  at  that 
time,  was  abandoned  or  postponed,  and  it  was 
not  revived,  with  any  vigor,  for  some  years.  In 
the  meantime,  it  had  so  happened,  that  I  had 
become  a  member  of  the  executive  administra¬ 
tion,  and  was,  for  a  short  period,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a 
subject  of  conversation — not  confidential — with 
the  president  and  heads  of  departments,  as  well 
as  with  other  public  men.  No  serious  attempt 
was  then  made,  however,  to  bring  it  about.  I 
left  the  Department  of  State  in  May,  1843,  and 
shortly  after,  I  learned,  though  no  way  connect¬ 


ed  with  official  information,  that  a  design  had 
been  taken  up,  of  bringing  in  Texas,  with  her 
slave  territory  and  population,  into  this  Union.  I 
was  here  in  Washington  at  the  time;  and  per¬ 
sons  are  now  here  who  will  remember,  that  we 
had  an  arranged  meeting  for  conversation  upon 
it.  I  went  home,  to  Massachusetts,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  existence  of  that  purpose;  but  I 
could  get  no  audience,  and  but  little  attention. 
Some  did  not  believe  it,  and  some  were  too 
much  engaged  in  their  own  pursuits  to  give  it 
any  heed.  They  had  gone  to  their  farms,  or  to 
their  merchandise,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
arouse  any  sentiment  in  New  England  or  in 
Massachusetts  that  should  combine  the  two 
great  political  parties  against  this  annexation; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  hope  of  bringing  the 
northern  Democracy  into  that  view,  for  the 
leaning  was  all  the  other  way.  But,  sir,  even 
with  Whigs,  and  leading  Whigs,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  there  was  a  great  indifference  toward 
the  admission  of  Texas,  with  slave  territory, 
into  this  Union.  It  went  on.  I  was  then  out  of 
Congress.  The  annexation  resolution  passed  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1845.  The  legislature  of  Texas 
complied  with  the  conditions,  and  accepted  the 
guaranties;  for  the  phraseology  of  the  language 
of  the  resolution  is,  that  Texas  is  to  come  in 
"upon  the  conditions,  and  under  the  guaranties, 
herein  prescribed."  I  happened  to  be  returned  to 
the  Senate  in  March,  1845,  and  was  here  in  De¬ 
cember,  1845,  when  the  acceptance  by  Texas,  of 
the  conditions  proposed  by  Congress,  were  laid 
before  us  by  the  president;  and  an  act,  for  the 
consummation  of  the  connection,  was  laid 
before  the  two  houses.  The  connection  was  not 
completed.  A  final  law,  doing  the  deed  of  an¬ 
nexation  ultimately,  had  not  been  passed;  and 
when  it  was  upon  its  final  passage  here,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  opposition  to  it,  and  recorded  my 
vote  in  the  negative;  and  there  that  vote  stands, 
with  the  observations  that  I  made  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion.  It  has  happened,  that  between  1837  and 
this  time,  on  various  occasions  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  I  have  expressed  my  entire  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  slave  states,  or  the  acquisition 
of  new  slave  territories,  to  be  added  to  the 
United  States.  I  know,  sir,  no  change  in  my 
own  sentiments,  or  my  own  purposes,  in  that 
respect.  I  will  now  ask  my  friend  from  Rhode 
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Island,  to  read  another  extract  from  a  speech  of 
mine,  made  at  a  Whig  convention,  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1847. 

Mr.  GREENE  here  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  speech: 

We  hear  much  just  now  of  a  panacea  for  the  dangers  and 
evils  of  slavery  and  slave  annexation,  which  they  call  the 
'  Wilmot  Proviso.'  That  certainly  is  a  just  sentiment,  but  it  is 
not  a  sentiment  to  found  any  new  party  upon.  It  is  not  a 
sentiment  on  which  Massachusetts  Whigs  differ.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  this  hall  who  holds  to  it  more  firmly  than  I 
do,  nor  one  who  adheres  to  it  more  than  another. 

I  feel  some  little  interest  in  this  matter,  sir.  Did  not  I 
commit  myself  in  1838  to  the  whole  doctrine,  fully,  entire¬ 
ly?  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  cannot  quite  con¬ 
sent  that  more  recent  discoverers  should  claim  the  merit 
and  take  out  a  patent. 

I  deny  the  priority  of  their  invention.  Allow  me  to  say, 
sir,  it  is  not  their  thunder.  .  .  . 

We  are  to  use  the  first,  and  last,  and  every  occasion 
which  offers,  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slave  power. 

But  I  speak  of  it  here,  as  in  Congress,  as  a  political  ques¬ 
tion — a  question  for  statesmen  to  act  upon.  We  must  so 
regard  it.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  less  im¬ 
portant  in  a  moral  point  of  view — that  it  is  not  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  many  other  points  of  view;  but,  as  a  legislator,  or  in 
any  official  capacity,  I  must  look  at  it,  consider  it,  and 
decide  it,  as  a  matter  of  political  action. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  On  other  occasions,  in  de¬ 
bates  here,  I  have  expressed  my  determination 
to  vote  for  no  acquisition,  or  cession,  or  annex¬ 
ation,  north  or  south,  east  or  west.  My  opinion 
has  been,  that  we  have  territory  enough,  and 
that  we  should  follow  the  Spartan  maxim,  "Im¬ 
prove,  adorn  what  you  have,  seek  no  farther."  I 
think  that  it  was  in  some  observations  that  I 
made  here  on  the  three-million  loan  bill,  that  I 
avowed  this  sentiment.  In  short,  sir,  the  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  avowed  quite  as  often,  in  as 
many  places,  and  before  as  many  assemblages, 
as  any  humble  sentiments  of  mine  ought  to  be 
avowed. 

But  now  that,  under  certain  conditions,  Texas 
is  in,  with  all  her  territories,  as  a  slave  state, 
with  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  she  is  divided  into 
many  states,  those  states  may  come  in  as  slave 
states  south  of  36°30',  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
this  subject?  I  know  no  way  of  honorable  legis¬ 
lation,  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  the  en¬ 
actment,  but  to  carry  into  effect  all  that  we 
have  stipulated  to  do.  I  do  not  entirely  agree 


with  my  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BELL],  that,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  when 
she  is  entitled  to  another  representative,  we 
should  create  a  new  state.  The  rule  in  regard  to 
it  I  take  to  be  this:  that,  when  we  have  created 
new  states  out  of  territories,  we  have  generally 
gone  upon  the  idea,  that  when  there  is  popula¬ 
tion  enough  to  form  a  state — sixty  thousand,  or 
some  such  thing — we  would  create  a  state;  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  a  state  is  di¬ 
vided,  and  two  or  more  states  made  out  of  it.  It 
does  not  follow,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  same 
rule  of  apportionment  should  be  applied.  That, 
however,  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  and 
discretion  of  Congress,  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  I  may  not  then  be  here — I  may  have  no 
vote  to  give  on  the  occasion;  but  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  today,  that  according  to 
my  view  of  the  matter,  this  government  is  sol¬ 
emnly  pledged,  by  law  and  contract,  to  create 
new  states  out  of  Texas,  with  her  consent, 
when  her  population  shall  justify  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  so  far  as  such  states  are  formed 
out  of  Texan  territory  lying  south  of  36°30',  to 
let  them  come  in  as  slave  states.  The  time  of 
admission,  and  requisite  population,  must 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  discretion  of  Con¬ 
gress.  But  when  new  states  shall  be  formed  out 
of  Texas,  they  have  a  fixed  right  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  slave  states.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution  which  our  friends,  the  north¬ 
ern  Democracy,  have  left  us  to  fulfill;  and  I,  for 
one,  mean  to  fulfill  it,  because  I  will  not  violate 
the  faith  of  the  government. 

"California  and  New  Mexico  are  destined  to  be  free" 

Now,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  I 
hold  slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those  territo¬ 
ries  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that  which 
admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas — I  mean  the 
law  of  nature — of  physical  geography — the  law 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  That  law  settles 
forever,  with  a  strength  beyond  all  terms  of 
human  enactment,  that  slavery  cannot  exist  in 
California  or  New  Mexico.  Understand  me, 
sir — I  mean  slavery  as  we  regard  it;  slaves  in 
gross,  of  the  colored  race,  transferable  by  sale 
and  delivery,  like  other  property.  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  point,  but  leave  it  to  the  learned 
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gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  discuss  it; 
but  I  suppose  there  is  no  slave  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  in  California  now.  I  understand  that  peon- 
ism,  a  sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there;  or, 
rather,  a  voluntary  sale  of  a  man  and  his  off¬ 
spring  for  debt,  as  it  is  arranged  and  exists  in 
some  parts  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  But 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  African  slavery,  as 
we  see  it  among  us,  is  as  utterly  impossible  to 
find  itself,  or  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  as  any 
other  natural  impossibility.  California  and  New 
Mexico  are  Asiatic,  in  their  formation  and  sce¬ 
nery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of 
mountains,  of  enormous  height,  with  broken 
ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The  sides  of  these 
mountains  are  barren — entirely  barren — their 
tops  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There  may  be 
in  California,  now  made  free  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion — and  no  doubt  there  are — some  tracts  of 
valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  so  in  New  Mexico. 
Pray,  what  is  the  evidence  which  every  gentle¬ 
man  must  have  obtained  on  this  subject,  from 
information  sought  by  himself  or  communicat¬ 
ed  by  others?  I  have  inquired,  and  read  all  I 
could  find,  in  order  to  acquire  information  on 
this  important  question.  What  is  there  in  New 
Mexico  that  could,  by  any  possibility  induce 
anybody  to  go  there  with  slaves?  There  are 
some  narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  rivers;  but  the  rivers  themselves  dry 
up  before  midsummer  is  gone.  All  that  the 
people  can  do,  is  to  raise  some  little  articles — 
some  little  wheat  for  their  tortillas — and  all  that 
by  irrigation.  And  who  expects  to  see  a  hun¬ 
dred  black  men  cultivating  tobacco,  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  or  anything  else,  on  lands  in  New 
Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irrigation?  I  look 
upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  fact,  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pression  current  at  this  day,  that  both  Califor¬ 
nia  and  New  Mexico  are  destined  to  be  free,  so 
far  as  they  are  settled  at  all,  which  I  believe,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very 
little  for  a  great  length  of  time — free  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  things  by  the  Power  above  us.  I 
have  therefore  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that 
this  country  is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many 
persons  as  shall  ever  live  there,  by  as  irrepeal- 
able  and  a  more  irrepealable  law,  than  the  law 
that  attaches  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in 
Texas;  and  I  will  say  further,  that  if  a  resolu¬ 


tion,  or  a  law,  were  now  before  us,  to  provide  a 
territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I  would 
not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into  it  what¬ 
ever.  The  use  of  such  a  prohibition  would  be 
idle,  as  it  respects  any  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  territory;  and  I  would  not  take  pains 
to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  reen¬ 
act  the  will  of  God.  I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot 
Proviso,  for  the  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  re¬ 
proach.  I  would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  the 
votes  of  superior  power,  to  wound  the  pride, 
even  whether  a  just  pride,  a  rational  pride,  or 
an  irrational  pride — to  wound  the  pride  of  the 
gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  southern  states.  I 
have  no  such  object — no  such  purpose.  They 
would  think  it  a  taunt — an  indignity.  They 
would  think  it  to  be  an  act  taking  away  from 
them  what  they  regard  as  a  proper  equality  of 
privilege;  and  whether  they  expect  to  realize 
any  benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think  it 
a  theoretic  wrong — that  something  more  or  less 
derogatory  to  their  character  and  their  rights 
had  taken  place.  I  propose  to  inflict  no  such 
wound  upon  anybody,  unless  something  essen¬ 
tially  important  to  the  country,  and  efficient  to 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom,  is  to  be 
effected.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  sir — and  I  repeat  it 
because  I  wish  it  to  be  understood — that  I  do 
not  propose  to  address  the  Senate  often  on  this 
subject.  I  desire  to  pour  out  all  my  heart  in  as 
plain  a  manner  as  possible;  and  I  say  again,  that 
if  a  proposition  were  now  here  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  New  Mexico,  and  it  was  moved  to 
insert  a  provision  for  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  I 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  established,  so  far 
as  I  proposed  to  go  into  any  line  of  observation 
to  establish,  the  proposition  with  which  I  set 
out,  and  upon  which  I  propose  to  stand  or  fall; 
and  that  is,  that  the  whole  territory  of  the 
states  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  territory  of  the  United  States,  has  a  fixed 
and  settled  character,  now  fixed  and  settled  by 
law,  which  cannot  be  repealed  in  the  case  of 
Texas  without  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and 
cannot  be  repealed  by  any  human  power  in 
regard  to  California  or  New  Mexico;  that,  under 
one  or  other  of  these  laws,  every  foot  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  states,  or  in  the  territories,  has  now 
received  a  fixed  and  decided  character. 
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Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  government  for 
New  Mexico,  and  anybody  should  propose  a 
Wilmot  Proviso,  I  should  treat  it  exactly  as  Mr. 
Polk  treated  that  provision  for  excluding  slav¬ 
ery  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Polk  was  known  to  be  in 
opinion  decidedly  averse  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso; 
but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and, 
though  the  proviso  was  there,  but  he  knew  it 
would  be  entirely  nugatory;  and,  since  it  must 
be  entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no 
right,  no  describable,  no  estimable,  no  weigh- 
able,  or  tangible,  right  of  the  South,  he  said  he 
would  sign  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a 
law  to  form  a  government  in  that  territory,  and 
let  that  entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  connection, 
entirely  senseless,  proviso  remain.  For  myself,  I 
will  say  that  we  hear  much  of  the  annexation 
of  Canada;  and  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  the 
northern  Democracy,  or  any  one  of  the  Free 
Soil  party,  who  supposes  it  necessary  to  insert  a 
Wilmot  Proviso  in  a  territorial  government  of 
New  Mexico,  that  man  will  of  course  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  ever¬ 
lasting  snows  of  Canada  from  the  foot  of  slav¬ 
ery,  by  the  same  overpowering  wing  of  an  act 
of  Congress.  Sir,  wherever  there  is  a  particular 
good  to  be  done,  wherever  there  is  a  foot  of 
land  to  be  staid  back  from  becoming  slave  terri¬ 
tory — I  am  ready  to  assert  the  principle  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery.  I  am  pledged  to  it  from 
the  year  1837;  I  have  been  pledged  to  it  again 
and  again;  and  I  will  perform  those  pledges;  but 
I  will  not  do  a  thing  unnecessary,  that  wounds 
the  feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  disgrace  to 
my  own  understanding. 

Northern  and  southern  grievances 

Mr.  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  found  to  exist  a  state  of  crimi¬ 
nation  and  recrimination  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  There  are  lists  of  grievances  pro¬ 
duced  by  each;  and  those  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  alienate  the  minds  of  one  portion  of 
the  country  from  the  other,  exasperate  the  feel¬ 
ings,  subdue  the  sense  of  fraternal  connection, 
and  patriotic  love,  and  mutual  regard.  I  shall 
bestow  a  little  attention,  sir,  upon  these  various 
grievances,  produced  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 


other.  I  begin  with  the  complaints  of  the  South: 
I  will  not  answer,  farther  than  I  have,  the  gen¬ 
eral  statements  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  the  North  has  grown  upon 
the  South  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  government,  in  the  collecting  of 
its  revenues,  and  so  forth.  These  are  disputed 
topics,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  enter  into 
them.  But  I  will  state  these  complaints,  espe¬ 
cially  one  complaint  of  the  South,  which  has  in 
my  opinion  just  foundation;  and  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  found  at  the  North,  among  indi¬ 
viduals  and  among  the  legislatures  of  the 
North,  a  disinclination  to  perform,  fully,  their 
constitutional  duties,  in  regard  to  the  return  of 
persons  bound  to  service,  who  have  escaped 
into  the  free  states.  In  that  respect,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  South  is  right,  and  the  North 
is  wrong.  Every  member  of  every  northern  leg¬ 
islature  is  bound,  by  oath,  like  every  other  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  country,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  article  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  says  to  these  states,  they  shall 
deliver  up  fugitives  from  service,  is  as  binding 
in  honor  and  conscience  as  any  other  article.  No 
man  fulfills  his  duty  in  any  legislature  who  sets 
himself  to  find  excuses,  evasions,  escapes  from 
this  constitutional  obligation.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  Constitution  addressed  itself 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  states  themselves,  or  to 
the  states  themselves.  It  says,  that  those  persons 
escaping  to  other  states,  shall  be  delivered  up, 
and  I  confess  I  have  always  been  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  that  it  was  an  injunction  upon  the  states 
themselves.  When  it  is  said  that  a  person  escap¬ 
ing  into  another  state,  and  becoming  therefore 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  up,  it  seems  to  me  the  import  of  the 
passage  is,  that  the  state  itself,  in  obedience  to 
the  Constitution,  shall  cause  him  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  up.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  have  always 
entertained  that  opinion,  and  I  entertain  it  now. 
But  when  the  subject,  some  years  ago,  was 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the  power, 
to  cause  fugitives  from  service  to  be  delivered 
up,  was  a  power  to  be  exercised  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  government.  I  do  not  know,  on 
the  whole,  that  it  may  not  have  been  a  fortu¬ 
nate  decision.  My  habit  is  to  respect  the  result 
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of  judicial  deliberations  and  the  solemnity  of 
judicial  decisions.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
business  of  seeing  that  these  fugitives  are  deliv¬ 
ered  up,  resides  in  the  power  of  Congress,  and 
the  national  judicature,  and  my  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  a  bill  on 
the  subject  now  before  the  Senate,  which,  with 
some  amendments  to  it,  I  propose  to  support, 
with  all  its  provisions,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
And  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  sober- 
minded  men,  of  all  conscientious  men  in  the 
North,  of  all  men  who  are  not  carried  away  by 
any  fanatical  idea,  or  by  any  false  idea  what¬ 
ever,  to  their  constitutional  obligations.  I  put  it 
to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the  North, 
as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question  of  con¬ 
science,  what  right  have  they,  in  their  legisla¬ 
tive  capacity,  or  any  other,  to  endeavor  to  get 
round  this  Constitution,  to  embarrass  the  free 
exercise  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape  from 
them?  None  at  all — none  at  all.  Neither  in  the 
forum  of  conscience,  nor  before  the  face  of  the 
Constitution,  are  they  justified,  in  my  opinion. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  their  consideration. 
They  probably,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  times, 
have  not  stopped  to  consider  of  this;  they  have 
followed  what  seemed  to  be  the  current  of 
thought  and  of  motives  as  the  occasion  arose, 
and  neglected  to  investigate  fully  the  real  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  consider  their  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tions,  as  I  am  sure,  if  they  did  consider,  they 
would  fulfill  them  with  alacrity.  Therefore,  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  here  is  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  North,  well  founded,  which  ought 
to  be  removed — which  it  is  now  in  the  power 
of  the  different  departments  of  this  government 
to  remove — which  calls  for  the  enactment  of 
proper  laws,  authorizing  the  judicature  of  this 
government,  in  the  several  states,  to  do  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  them  to  those  who 
claim  them.  Wherever  I  go,  and  whenever  I 
speak  on  the  subject — and  when  I  speak  here,  I 
desire  to  speak  to  the  whole  North — I  say  that 
the  South  has  been  injured  in  this  respect,  and 
has  a  right  to  complain;  and  the  North  has  been 
too  careless  of  what  I  think  the  Constitution 
peremptorily  and  emphatically  enjoins  upon  it 
as  a  duty. 


Complaint  has  been  made  against  certain  res¬ 
olutions  that  emanate  from  legislatures  at  the 
North,  and  are  sent  here  to  us,  not  only  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  this  District,  but  some¬ 
times  recommending  Congress  to  consider  the 
means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  states.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  present 
any  resolutions  here  which  could  not  be  refera¬ 
ble  to  any  committee  or  any  power  in  Congress, 
and,  therefore,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  receive 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  any  in¬ 
structions  to  present  resolutions  expressive  of 
any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  in  the  states, 
for  two  reasons;  because — first,  I  do  not  consid¬ 
er  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has 
anything  to  do  with  it;  and  next,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  I,  as  her  representative  here,  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Sir,  it  has  become,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  too  common;  and  if  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  states  do  not  like  that  opinion, 
they  have  a  great  deal  more  power  to  put  it 
down,  than  I  have  to  uphold  it.  It  has  become, 
in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common  a  practice  for 
the  state  legislatures  to  present  resolutions  here 
on  all  subjects,  and  to  instruct  us  here  on  all 
subjects.  There  is  no  public  man  that  requires 
instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  who  requires  in¬ 
formation  more  than  I  do,  or  desires  it  more 
heartily;  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  come  in  too 
imperative  a  shape.  I  took  notice,  with  pleasure, 
of  some  remarks  upon  this  subject  made  the 
other  day,  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  by  a 
young  man  of  talent  and  character,  of  whom 
the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr. 
Hilliard.  He  told  the  senate  of  Massachusetts 
that  he  would  vote  for  no  instructions  whatever 
to  be  forwarded  to  members  of  Congress,  nor 
for  any  resolutions  to  be  offered,  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  what  their 
members  of  Congress  ought  to  do.  He  said  that 
he  saw  no  propriety  in  one  set  of  public  serv¬ 
ants  giving  instructions  and  reading  lectures  to 
another  set  of  public  servants.  To  their  own 
master,  all  of  them  must  stand  or  fall,  and  that 
master  is  their  constituents.  I  wish  these  senti¬ 
ments  could  become  more  common — a  great 
deal  more  common.  I  have  never  entered  into 
the  question,  and  never  shall,  about  the  binding 
force  of  instructions.  I  will,  however,  simply 
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say  this:  if  there  be  any  matter  of  interest 
pending  in  this  body,  while  I  am  a  member 
of  it,  in  which  Massachusetts  has  an  interest  of 
her  own  not  adverse  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  country,  I  shall  pursue  her  instructions  with 
gladness  of  heart,  and  with  all  the  efficiency 
which  I  can  bring  to  the  occasion.  But  if  the 
question  be  one  which  affects  her  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  affects  the  interests  of  all 
other  states,  I  shall  no  more  regard  her  political 
wishes  or  instructions,  than  I  would  regard  the 
wishes  of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  ar¬ 
bitrator  or  referee,  to  decide  some  question  of 
important  private  right,  and  who  might  instruct 
me  to  decide  in  his  favor.  If  ever  there  was  a 
government  upon  earth,  it  is  this  government;  if 
ever  there  was  a  body  upon  earth,  it  is  this 
body,  which  should  consider  itself  as  composed 
by  agreement  of  all,  appointed  by  some,  but  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  sitting 
here,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  oath  and 
conscience,  to  do  that  which  they  think  is  best 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 


The  abolition  societies 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies, 
of  which  I  am  unwilling  to  speak,  but  in  regard 
to  which  I  have  very  clear  notions  and  opin¬ 
ions.  I  do  not  think  them  useful.  I  think  their 
operations  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  good  or  valuable.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  thousands  of  them  are  honest  and 
good  men,  perfectly  well-meaning  men.  They 
have  excited  feelings;  they  think  they  must  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  liberty;  and  in  their 
sphere  of  action,  they  do  not  see  what  else  they 
can  do,  than  to  contribute  to  an  abolition  press, 
or  an  abolition  society,  or  to  pay  an  abolition 
lecturer.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives 
even  to  the  leaders  of  these  societies,  but  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  consequences.  I  cannot  but  see 
what  mischiefs  their  interference  with  the 
South  has  produced.  And  is  it  not  plain  to 
every  man?  Let  any  gentleman  who  doubts  of 
that,  recur  to  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  house 
of  delegates  in  1832,  and  he  will  see  with  what 
freedom  a  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 


dolph  23  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
was  discussed  in  that  body.  Everyone  spoke  of 
slavery  as  he  thought;  very  ignominious  and 
disparaging  names  and  epithets  were  applied  to 
it.  The  debates  in  the  house  of  delegates  on 
that  occasion,  I  believe,  were  all  published. 
They  were  read  by  every  colored  man  who 
could  read,  and  if  there  were  any  who  could 
not  read,  those  debates  were  read  to  them  by 
others.  At  that  time  Virginia  was  not  unwilling 
or  afraid  to  discuss  this  question,  and  to  let  that 
part  of  her  population  know  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  learn.  That  was  in  1832.  As  has  been 
said  by  the  honorable  member  from  Carolina, 
these  abolition  societies  commenced  their 
course  of  action  in  1835.  It  is  said — I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  may  be — that  they  sent  in¬ 
cendiary  publications  into  the  slave  states;  at 
any  event,  they  attempted  to  arouse,  and  did 
arouse,  a  very  strong  feeling;  in  other  words, 
they  created  great  agitation  in  the  North  against 
southern  slavery.  Well,  what  was  the  result? 
The  bonds  of  the  slaves  were  bound  more 
firmly  than  before,  their  rivets  were  more 
strongly  fastened.  Public  opinion,  which  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  begun  to  be  exhibited  against  slavery, 
and  was  opening  out  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  drew  back  and  shut  itself  up  in  its 
castle.  I  wish  to  know  whether  anybody  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  can,  now,  talk  as  Mr.  Randolph,  Governor 
McDowell,24  and  others  talked  there,  openly, 
and  sent  their  remarks  to  the  press,  in  1832? 
We  all  know  the  fact,  and  we  all  know  the 
cause;  and  everything  that  these  agitating 
people  have  done,  has  been,  not  to  enlarge,  but 
to  restrain,  not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  faster, 
the  slave  population  of  the  South.  That  is  my 
judgment.  Sir,  as  I  have  said,  I  know  many  abo¬ 
litionists  in  my  own  neighborhood,  very  honest 
good  people,  misled,  as  I  think,  by  strange  en¬ 
thusiasm;  but  they  wish  to  do  something,  and 
they  are  called  on  to  contribute,  and  they  do 
contribute;  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  this  day, 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  much 


23  Thomas  ].  Randolph  (1792-1875)  made  a  speech  in  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates  in  1832  recommending  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  slaves. 

24  James  McDowell  of  Virginia  (1795-1851)  gave  a  speech  on 
slavery  to  the  state  legislature  in  1832.  He  served  as  governor  from 
1843-1846. 
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money  has  been  collected  and  paid  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  societies,  abolition  presses,  and  abolition 
lecturers,  as  would  purchase  the  freedom  of 
every  slave,  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  and  send  them  all  to  Liberia.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  benevolence  of  these  abolition  societies 
has  at  any  time  taken  that  particular  turn. 
[Laughter.] 

Again,  sir,  the  violence  of  the  press  is  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  press  violent!  Why,  sir,  the 
press  is  violent  everywhere.  There  are  outra¬ 
geous  reproaches  in  the  North  against  the 
South,  and  there  are  reproaches  in  not  much 
better  taste  in  the  South  against  the  North.  Sir, 
the  extremists  of  both  parts  of  this  country  are 
violent;  they  mistake  loud  and  violent  talk  for 
eloquence  and  for  reason.  They  think  that  he 
who  talks  loudest  reasons  the  best.  And  this  we 
must  expect,  when  the  press  is  free,  as  it  is 
here — and  I  trust  always  will  be — for,  with  all 
its  licentiousness,  and  all  its  evil,  the  entire  and 
absolute  freedom  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  government,  on  the  basis  of  a 
free  constitution.  Wherever  it  exists,  there  will 
be  foolish  paragraphs,  and  violent  paragraphs, 
in  the  press,  as  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
foolish  speeches,  and  violent  speeches  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  In  truth,  sir,  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
the  country  has  become  greatly  vitiated,  de¬ 
praved,  and  corrupted,  by  the  style  of  our  con¬ 
gressional  debates.  [Laughter.]  And  if  it  were 
possible  for  our  debates  in  Congress  to  vitiate 
the  principles  of  the  people  as  much  as  they 
have  depraved  their  taste,  I  should  cry  out, 
"God  save  the  Republic!" 

Well,  in  all  this  I  see  no  solid  grievance — no 
grievance  presented  by  the  South,  within  the 
redress  of  the  government,  but  the  single  one  to 
which  I  have  referred;  and  that  is,  the  want  of  a 
proper  regard  to  the  injunction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Northern  complaints 

There  are  also  complaints  of  the  North 
against  the  South.  I  need  not  go  over  them  par¬ 
ticularly.  The  first  and  gravest  is,  that,  the 
North  adopted  the  Constitution,  recognizing  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  states,  and  recogniz¬ 


ing  the  right,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  in  Congress,  under  a  state  of 
sentiment  and  expectation  which  do  not  now 
exist;  and  that,  by  events,  by  circumstances,  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  South  to  acquire  territory, 
and  extend  their  slave  population,  the  North 
finds  itself,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
South  and  the  North,  of  the  free  states  and  the 
slave  states,  where  it  never  did  expect  to  find 
itself  when  they  entered  the  compact  of  the 
Constitution.  They  complain,  therefore,  that, 
instead  of  slavery  being  regarded  as  an  evil,  as 
it  was  then,  an  evil,  which  all  hoped  would  be 
extinguished  gradually,  it  is  now  regarded  by 
the  South  as  an  institution  to  be  cherished,  and 
preserved,  and  extended — an  institution  which 
the  South  has  already  extended  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power  by  the  acquisition  of  new  terri¬ 
tory.  Well,  then,  passing  from  that,  everybody 
in  the  North  reads;  and  everybody  reads  what¬ 
soever  the  newspapers  contain;  and  the  news¬ 
papers,  some  of  them — especially  those  presses 
to  which  I  have  alluded — are  careful  to  spread 
about  among  the  people  every  reproachful  sen¬ 
timent  uttered  by  any  southern  man  bearing  at 
all  against  the  North— everything  that  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exasperate,  to  alienate;  and  there  are 
many  such  things,  as  everybody  will  admit, 
from  the  South,  or  some  portion  of  it,  which 
are  spread  abroad  among  the  reading  people; 
and  they  do  exasperate,  and  alienate,  and 
produce  a  most  mischievous  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  at  the  North.  Sir,  I  would  not 
notice  things  of  this  sort  appearing  in  obscure 
quarters;  but  one  thing  has  occurred  in  this 
debate  which  struck  me  very  forcibly.  An  hon¬ 
orable  member  from  Louisiana  addressed  us  the 
other  day  on  this  subject.  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  more  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman  in  this 
chamber,  nor  a  gentleman  who  would  be  more 
slow  to  give  offence  to  anybody,  and  he  did 
not  mean  in  his  remarks  to  give  offence.  But 
what  did  he  say?  Why,  sir,  he  took  pains  to  run 
a  contrast  between  the  slaves  of  the  South  and 
the  laboring  people  of  the  North,  giving  the 
preference  in  all  points  of  condition,  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  happiness,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South. 
The  honorable  member  doubtless  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  gave  any  offence,  or  did  any  injus¬ 
tice.  He  was  merely  expressing  his  opinion.  But 
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does  he  know  how  remarks  of  that  sort  will  be 
received  by  the  laboring  people  of  the  North? 
Why,  who  are  the  laboring  people  of  the 
North?  They  are  the  North.  They  are  the 
people  who  cultivate  their  own  farms  with  their 
own  hands — freeholders,  educated  men,  inde¬ 
pendent  men.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  North,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  North;  they  culti¬ 
vate  their  farms,  they  educate  their  children, 
they  provide  the  means  of  independence;  if 
they  are  not  freeholders,  they  earn  wages;  these 
wages  accumulate,  are  turned  into  capital,  into 
new  freeholds;  and  small  capitalists  are  created. 
That  is  the  case,  and  such  the  course  of  things, 
with  us,  among  the  industrious,  and  frugal. 
And  what  can  these  people  think  when  so  re¬ 
spectable  and  worthy  a  gentleman  as  the 
member  from  Louisiana,  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  absolute  ignorance,  and  the  abject  slav¬ 
ery  of  the  South,  is  more  in  conformity  with 
the  high  purposes  and  destiny  of  immortal,  ra¬ 
tional  human  beings,  than  the  educated,  the  in¬ 
dependent  free  laborers  of  the  North? 

There  is  a  more  tangible,  and  irritating  cause 
of  grievance,  at  the  North.  Free  blacks  are  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  vessels  of  the  North, 
generally  as  cooks  or  stewards.  When  the  vessel 
arrives,  these  free  colored  men,  are  taken  on 
shore,  by  the  police  or  municipal  authority,  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  kept  in  prison  till  the  vessel  is 
again  ready  to  sail.  This  is  not  only  irritating, 
but  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice,  and 
seems  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  oppressive. 
Mr.  Hoar's  25  mission,  some  time  ago,  to  South 
Carolina,  was  a  well-intended  effort  to  remove 
this  cause  of  complaint.  The  North  thinks  such 
imprisonment  illegal,  and  unconstitutional;  as 
the  cases  occur  constantly  and  frequently,  they 
think  it  a  great  grievance. 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  any  of  these  grievances 
have  their  foundation  in  matters  of  law,  they 
can  be  redressed,  and  ought  to  be  redressed; 
and  so  far  as  they  have  foundation  in  matters 
of  opinion,  in  sentiment,  in  mutual  crimination 
and  recrimination,  all  that  we  can  do  is,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  allay  the  agitation,  and  cultivate  a 


25  Samuel  Hoar  (1778-1856).  This  incident  is  also  discussed  in 
Speech  No.  11. 


better  feeling  and  more  fraternal  sentiments  be¬ 
tween  the  South  and  the  North. 

“Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility" 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have 
heard,  from  every  member  on  this  floor,  decla¬ 
rations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  could  never 
be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opinion 
that  in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I 
hear  with  pain  and  anguish,  and  distress,  the 
word  secession,  especially  when  it  falls  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  are  eminently  patriotic, 
and  known  to  the  country,  and  known  all  over 
the  world,  for  their  political  services.  Secession! 
Peaceable  secession!  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are 
never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismem¬ 
berment  of  this  vast  country  without  convul¬ 
sion!  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface!  Who  is 
so  foolish — I  beg  everybody's  pardon — as  to 
expect  to  see  any  such  thing?  Sir,  he  who  sees 
these  states,  now  revolving  in  harmony  around 
a  common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit 
their  places  and  fly  off  without  convulsion, 
may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly 
bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle 
against  each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  with¬ 
out  producing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession. 
Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is 
the  great  Constitution  under  which  we  live 
here — covering  this  whole  country — is  it  to  be 
thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the 
snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  vernal  sun — disappear  almost  unob¬ 
served,  and  die  off?  No,  sir!  no,  sir!  I  will  not 
state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the 
states;  but,  sir,  I  see  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun 
in  heaven — I  see  that  disruption  must  produce 
such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  its  twofold 
character. 

Peaceable  secession!  peaceable  secession!  The 
concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this 
great  republic  to  separate!  A  voluntary  separa¬ 
tion,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Why,  what  would  be  the  result?  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  What  states  are  to 
secede?  What  is  to  remain  American?  What  am 
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I  to  be — an  American  no  longer?  Where  is  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  to  remain?  Where  is  the 
eagle  still  to  tower?  or  is  he  to  cower,  and 
shrink,  and  fall  to  the  ground?  Why,  sir,  our 
ancestors — our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers, 
those  of  them  that  are  yet  living  among  us  with 
prolonged  lives — would  rebuke  and  reproach 
us;  and  our  children,  and  our  grandchildren, 
would  cry  out,  Shame  upon  us!  if  we,  of  this 
generation,  should  dishonor  these  ensigns  of 
the  power  of  the  government,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  Union,  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us 
with  so  much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  army?  What  is  to  become  of  the 
navy?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands? 
How  is  each  of  the  thirty  states  to  defend 
itself?  I  know,  although  the  idea  has  not  been 
stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  a  southern  con¬ 
federacy.  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  this 
statement,  that  anyone  seriously  contemplates 
such  a  state  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  else¬ 
where,  that  that  idea  has  originated  in  a  design 
to  separate.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has  ever  been 
thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the 
wildest  flights  of  human  imagination.  But  the 
idea  must  be  of  a  separation,  including  the 
slave  states  upon  one  side,  and  the  free  states 
on  the  other.  Sir,  there  is  not — I  may  express 
myself  too  strongly,  perhaps — but  some  things, 
some  moral  things  are  almost  as  impossible  as 
other  natural  or  physical  things;  and  I  hold  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  these  states — those  that 
are  free  to  form  one  government,  and  those  that 
are  slaveholding  to  form  another — as  a  moral 
impossibility.  We  could  not  separate  the  states 
by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to  draw  it.  We 
could  not  sit  down  here  today,  and  draw  a  line 
of  separation,  that  would  satisfy  any  five  men 
in  the  country.  There  are  natural  causes  that 
would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  there  are 
social  and  domestic  relations  which  we  could 
not  break,  if  we  would,  and  which  we  should 
not,  if  we  could.  Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the 
face  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment — 
nobody  can  see  where  its  population  is  the 
most  dense  and  growing — without  being  ready 
to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that,  ere 
long,  the  strength  of  America  will  be  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


Well,  now,  sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the 
wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say,  on  the  possibility 
of  cutting  off  that  river,  and  leaving  free  states 
at  its  source  and  its  branches,  and  slave  states 
down  near  its  mouth?  Pray,  sir,  pray,  sir,  let  me 
say  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  these 
things  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of 
their  consideration.  Here,  sir,  are  five  millions 
of  freemen  in  the  free  states  north  of  the  river 
Ohio:  can  anybody  suppose  that  this  popula¬ 
tion  can  be  severed  by  a  line  that  divides  them 
from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  and  an  alien  gov¬ 
ernment,  down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows 
where,  upon  the  lower  banks  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi?  What  will  become  of  Missouri?  Will  she 
join  the  arrondissement  of  the  slave  states?  Shall 
the  man  from  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Platte  be 
connected  in  the  new  republic  with  the  man 
who  lives  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cape 
of  Florida?  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  pursue  this  line 
of  remark.  I  dislike  it — I  have  an  utter  disgust 
for  it.  I  would  rather  hear  of  natural  blasts  and 
mildews,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  than  to 
hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession.  To  break  up! 
To  break  up  this  great  government!  to  dismem¬ 
ber  this  great  country!  to  astonish  Europe  with 
an  act  of  folly,  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries 
has  never  beheld  in  any  government!  No,  sir! 
no,  sir!  There  will  be  no  secession.  Gentlemen 
are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  secession. 

Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at 
Nashville.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  if  worthy 
gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  convention, 
their  object  will  be  to  adopt  counsels  conciliato¬ 
ry — to  advise  the  South  to  forbearance  and 
moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North  to  forbear¬ 
ance  and  moderation;  and  to  inculcate  principles 
of  brotherly  love,  and  affection,  and  attachment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  as  it  now  is. 
I  believe,  if  the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  will 
be  for  this  purpose;  for  certainly,  if  they  meet 
for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union,  they  have 
been  singularly  inappropriate  in  their  selection 
of  a  place.  I  remember,  sir,  that  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded  between  France  and  England  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  stern  old  Englishman 
and  an  orator,  who  disliked  the  terms  of  the 
peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  if  King  William  could 
know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he  would  turn  in 
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his  coffin.  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr. 
Windham,  in  all  its  emphasis  and  in  all  its 
force,  to  any  persons  who  shall  meet  at  Nash¬ 
ville  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Union  of  this  country, 
over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten 
to  a  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to 
Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter  at  any  time 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Texas  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  a  portion,  larger  or 
smaller,  of  her  territory  which  lies  adjacent  to 
New  Mexico,  and  north  of  36°30'  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  to  be  formed  into  free  states,  for  a  fair 
equivalent  in  money,  or  in  the  payment  of  her 
debt,  I  think  it  an  object  well  worthy  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  be  in  the  public 
counsels  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

I  have  one  other  remark  to  make.  In  my  ob¬ 
servations  upon  slavery  as  it  has  existed  in  the 
country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  expressed 
no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  extinguishment 
or  melioration.  I  will  say,  however,  though  I 
have  nothing  to  propose  on  that  subject,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  deem  myself  so  competent  as 
other  gentlemen  to  consider  it,  that  if  any  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme 
of  colonization,  to  be  carried  on  by  this  govern¬ 
ment  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation 
of  free  colored  people  to  any  colony  or  any 
place  in  the  world,  I  should  be  quite  disposed 
to  incur  almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  object.  Nay,  sir,  following  an  ex¬ 
ample  set  here  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by 
a  great  man,  then  a  senator  from  New  York,  I 
would  return  to  Virginia,  and  through  her  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  South,  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  lands  and  territories  ceded  by 
her  to  this  government,  for  any  such  purpose  as 
to  relieve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  any  way,  to 
diminish  or  deal  beneficially  with,  the  free  col¬ 
ored  population  of  the  southern  states.  I  have 
said  that  I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this 
territory.  There  have  been  received  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty  millions  of 
dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  ceded  by  Virginia.  If  the  residue  should 
be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  aggregate 
will  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If 


Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any 
proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free 
people  of  color  among  them,  they  have  my  full 
consent  that  the  government  shall  pay  them 
any  sum  of  money  out  of  its  proceeds  which 
may  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  obser¬ 
vations  to  a  close.  I  have  spoken  freely,  and  I 
meant  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  to  make  no  dis¬ 
play;  I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occasion  by 
no  animated  discussion,  nor  have  I  attempted 
any  train  of  elaborate  argument.  I  have  sought 
only  to  speak  my  sentiments,  fully  and  at  large, 
being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to  let  the 
Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  entertain  on 
all  these  subjects.  These  opinions  are  not  likely 
to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  be  any  future 
service  that  I  can  render  to  the  country,  consist¬ 
ently  with  these  sentiments  and  opinions,  I 
shall  cheerfully  render  it.  If  there  be  not,  I  shall 
still  be  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
burden  my  conscience  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  to  make  known  every  political  senti¬ 
ment  that  therein  exists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking 
of  the  possibility  or  utility  of  secession,  instead 
of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness,  in¬ 
stead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all 
that  is  horrid  and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into 
the  light  of  day;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of 
liberty  and  Union;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes 
which  belong  to  us;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to 
those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consider¬ 
ation  and  our  action;  let  us  raise  our  concep¬ 
tions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us;  let  our  com¬ 
prehension  be  as  broad  as  the  country  for 
which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its  cer¬ 
tain  destiny;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that 
calls  for  men.  Never  did  there  devolve,  on  any 
generation  of  men,  higher  trusts  than  now  de¬ 
volve  upon  us  for  the  preservation  of  this  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all 
who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make 
our  generation  one  of  the  strongest,  and  the 
brightest  link,  in  that  golden  chain  which  is 
destined,  I  fully  believe,  to  grapple  the  people 
of  all  the  states  to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to 
come.  It  is  a  great  popular  constitutional  gov- 
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ernment,  guarded  by  legislation,  by  law,  and  by 
judicature,  and  defended  by  the  whole  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  No  monarchical  throne 
presses  these  states  together;  no  iron  chain  of 
despotic  power  encircles  them;  they  live  and 
stand  upon  a  government  popular  in  its  form, 
representative  in  its  character,  founded  upon 
principles  of  equality,  and  calculated,  we  hope, 
as  to  last  forever.  In  all  its  history,  it  has  been 
beneficent;  it  has  trodden  down  no  man's  liber¬ 
ty;  it  has  crushed  no  state.  Its  daily  respiration 
is  liberty  and  patriotism;  its  yet  youthful  veins 
are  full  of  enterprise,  courage,  and  honorable 


love  of  glory  and  renown.  Large  before,  the 
country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become 
vastly  larger.  This  Republic  now  extends,  with 
a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole  continent.  The 
two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and 
the  other  shore.  We  realize  on  a  mighty  scale, 
the  beautiful  description  of  the  ornamental 
edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles — 

Now,  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crowned. 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round; 

In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll. 

And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole. 
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An  engraving  of  William  H.  Seward,  c.  1863,  after  his  Senate  years. 
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William  H.  Seward 
Freedom  in  the  New  Territories 
(Appeal  to  a  "Higher  Law") 

March  11,  1850 


William  Henry  Seward's  so-called  “Higher  Law"  speech  remains  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  “maiden"  speeches  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  Not  only  was  it  his  first  address 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  also  one  of  his  two  most  influential  orations  during  a  twelve-year 
legislative  career;  it  immediately  established  Seward  as  a  major  national  antislavery 
leader. 

Seward  rose  to  political  prominence  in  New  York  state  in  the  1830's,  serving  in  the 
state  senate  early  in  the  decade  and  as  governor  from  1838  to  1842.  Characterized  as 
generous-spirited,  convivial,  vigorously  partisan,  and  impulsive,  Seward  was  attracted  to 
the  Whig  party  from  its  origins  in  the  early  1830's  and  advocated  internal  improvements, 
government  spending  to  stimulate  the  economy,  public  education,  and  compensated  vol¬ 
untary  emancipation  of  slaves.  In  1848  a  split  in  the  state  Democratic  party  and  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  his  antislavery  views  enabled  him  to  win  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Seward  was  reelected  in  1855  and  served  until  March  1861  when  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  appointed  him  secretary  of  state.  He  performed  the  duties  of  that  key  office 
with  great  effectiveness  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  administration  in 
1869. 

The  dominating  issue  of  whether  to  permit  extension  of  slavery  into  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  western  territories  threatened  to  engulf  the  Senate  when  Congress  convened  in 
December  1849.  Various  legislative  compromise  packages,  such  as  those  of  President  Za¬ 
chary  Taylor  and  Whig  Senator  Henry  Clay,  competed  for  members'  attention.  Henry 
Clay  led  off  the  debate  on  February  5  and  6,  1850,  followed  in  early  March  by  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster.  Four  days  after  Webster's  celebrated  "Constitution  and  the 
Union"  address,  Seward  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  to  deliver  a  speech  that  he  called  "Free¬ 
dom  in  the  New  Territories."  The  freshman  senator  spent  several  intense  weeks  on  the 
preparation  of  his  statement,  realizing  that  it  could  be  taken  as  the  North's  answer  to 
Calhoun.1 

Southern  extremists  argued  that  the  Constitution  alone  provided  sufficient  authority 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories;  the  Senate  need  not  waste  its  time  debating 
new  laws  on  the  subject.  Seward  acknowledged  that  the  Constitution's  framers  had  rec¬ 
ognized  the  existence  of  slavery  and  protected  it  where  it  existed,  but  the  new  territory 
was  governed  by  a  "higher  law  than  the  Constitution" — a  moral  law  established  by  "the 
Creator  of  the  universe."  The  New  York  senator,  opposing  all  legislative  compromise  as 
"radically  wrong  and  essentially  vicious,"  demanded  the  unconditional  admission  of 
California  as  a  free  state.  He  warned  the  South  that  slavery  was  doomed  and  that  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Union  would  be  futile. 

Seward's  lack  of  natural  oratorical  talent  was  apparent  to  those  who  witnessed  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  "Higher  Law"  speech.  Biographer  Glyndon  Van  Deusen  notes  that  he  had 
"no  well-calculated  gestures,  his  voice  was  husky,  and  he  often  gave  the  impression  of 
communing  with  himself  rather  than  addressing  an  audience."  On  March  11  he  began  by 
reading  his  remarks  in  a  quiet  monotone,  absent-mindedly  twirling  his  eyeglasses  in  his 
left  hand  while  mechanically  gesturing  with  the  other.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  read  a  book; 
Webster  attended  to  other  business;  Clay  appeared  restless.2  Within  twenty  minutes,  the 
previously  packed  galleries  had  emptied.3 
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The  speech  had  a  greater  impact  outside  Congress.  Seward's  clear  and  compelling  ar¬ 
guments,  supported  by  such  authorities  as  Edmund  Burke,  Montesquieu,  and  Machiavel- 
li,  made  this  an  oration  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  Those  favoring  compromise  proposals 
rushed  to  attack  Seward  as  a  reckless  enemy  of  the  Constitution,  willing  to  subvert  it  for 
some  nebulous  "higher  law"  in  the  interest  of  political  expediency.  Supporters  among 
Seward's  northern  Whig  allies  rallied  to  his  defense.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  observed  that  rather  than  subverting  the  Constitution,  the  "higher  law" 
doctrine  reenforced  the  charter  with  the  authority  of  divine  sanction.  Greeley  predicted 
that  "Seward's  speech  will  live  longer,  be  read  with  a  more  hearty  admiration,  and  exert 
a  more  potential  and  pervading  influence  on  the  national  mind  and  character  than  any 
other  speech  of  the  session."  4  Within  three  weeks,  more  than  100,000  pamphlet  copies 
were  distributed,  with  roughly  an  equal  number  reprinted  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  speech  hastened  the  Whig  party's  division  into  proslavery  and  antislavery 
factions  and  alienated  many  of  Seward's  natural  allies.  A  decade  later,  in  1860  and  1861, 
as  southern  states  began  to  secede,  Seward  became  more  conciliatory  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  South,  seeking  peaceful  methods  of  resolving  the  conflict  and  avoiding  war. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  186-93. 

Hamilton,  Holman.  Prologue  to  Conflict:  The  Crisis  and  Compromise  of  1850.  Lexington,  KY, 
1964. 

Holt,  Michael  F.  The  Political  Crisis  of  the  1850s.  1978;  reprint.  New  York,  1983. 

Howe,  Daniel  Walker.  The  Political  Culture  of  the  American  Whigs.  Chicago,  1979. 

Taylor,  John  M.  William  Henry  Seward:  Lincoln  's  Right  Hand.  New  York,  1991. 

Van  Deusen,  Glyndon  G.  William  Henry  Seward.  New  York,  1967. 
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William  H.  Seward 
FREEDOM  IN  THE  NEW  TERRITORIES  1 
March  11,  1850 
(In  the  Senate) 


"Shall  California  be  received?" 

Four  years  ago,  California,  a  Mexican  prov¬ 
ince,  scarcely  inhabited,  and  quite  unexplored, 
was  unknown  even  to  our  usually  immoderate 
desires,  except  by  a  harbor,  capacious  and  tran¬ 
quil,  which  only  statesmen  then  foresaw  would 
be  useful  in  the  oriental  commerce  of  a  far  dis¬ 
tant,  if  not  merely  chimerical,  future. 

A  year  ago,  California  was  a  mere  military 
dependency  of  our  own,  and  we  were  celebrat¬ 
ing  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  its  acquisi¬ 
tion,  with  its  newly  discovered  but  yet  untold 
and  untouched  mineral  wealth,  as  the  most  aus¬ 
picious  of  many  and  unparalleled  achievements. 

Today,  California  is  a  state,  more  populous 
than  the  least,  and  richer  than  several,  of  the 
greatest  of  our  thirty  states.  This  same  Califor¬ 
nia,  thus  rich  and  populous,  is  here  asking  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union,  and  finds  us  debating 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself. 

No  wonder  if  we  are  perplexed  with  ever- 
changing  embarrassments!  no  wonder  if  we  are 
appalled  by  ever-increasing  responsibilities!  no 
wonder  if  we  are  bewildered  by  the  ever-aug¬ 
menting  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  national 
vicissitudes! 

Shall  California  be  received?  For  myself, 
upon  my  individual  judgment  and  conscience,  I 
answer.  Yes.  For  myself,  as  an  instructed  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  states —  of  that  one  even 
of  the  states  which  is  soonest  and  longest  to  be 
pressed  in  commercial  and  political  rivalry  by 
the  new  commonwealth — I  answer.  Yes;  let 
California  come  in.  Every  new  state,  whether 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
Appendix,  pp.  260-69. 


she  come  from  the  east  or  from  the  west — every 
new  state,  coming  from  whatever  part  of  the 
continent  she  may — is  always  welcome.  But 
California,  that  comes  from  the  clime  where  the 
west  dies  away  into  the  rising  east — California, 
which  bounds  at  once  the  empire  and  the  conti¬ 
nent — California,  the  youthful  queen  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  in  her  robes  of  freedom,  gorgeously  inlaid 
with  gold — is  doubly  welcome. 

And  now  I  inquire.  Why  should  California  be 
rejected?  All  the  objections  are  founded  only  in 
the  circumstances  of  her  coming,  and  in  the 
organic  law  which  she  presents  for  our 
confirmation. 

I. — California  comes  unceremoniously  without  a  prelim¬ 
inary  consent  of  Congress,  and  therefore  by  usurpation. 
This  allegation,  I  think,  is  not  quite  true — at 
least,  not  quite  true  in  spirit.  California  is  not 
here  of  her  own  pure  volition.  We  tore  Califor¬ 
nia  violently  from  her  place  in  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexican  states,  and  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  should  be  admitted  by  states  into  the 
American  Union  as  speedily  as  possible. 

But  the  letter  of  the  objection  still  holds — 
California  does  come  without  a  preliminary 
consent  by  Congress  to  form  a  constitution.  But 
Michigan  and  other  states  presented  themselves 
in  the  same  unauthorized  way,  and  Congress 
waived  the  irregularity,  and  sanctioned  the  usurpa¬ 
tion.  California  pleads  these  precedents.  Is  not 
the  plea  sufficient? 

But  it  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  CALHOUN]  2  that 


2  John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850)  served  in  the  Senate,  1832-1843, 
and  1845-1850  (See  Speeches  No.  5  and  7). 
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the  Ordinance  of  1787  secured  to  Michigan  the 
right  to  become  a  state,  when  she  should  have 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Owing  to  some  ne¬ 
glect,  Congress  delayed  taking  the  census;  and 
this  is  said  in  palliation  of  the  irregularity  of 
Michigan.  But  California,  as  has  been  seen,  had 
a  treaty,  and  Congress,  instead  of  giving  previ¬ 
ous  consent,  and  instead  of  giving  her  the  cus¬ 
tomary  territorial  government,  as  they  did  to 
Michigan,  failed  to  do  either,  and  thus  practi¬ 
cally  refused  both,  and  so  abandoned  the  new 
community,  under  most  unpropitious  circum¬ 
stances,  to  anarchy.  California  then  made  a 
constitution  for  herself,  but  not  unnecessarily 
and  presumptuously,  as  Michigan  did.  She 
made  a  constitution  for  herself,  and  she  comes 
here  under  the  law,  the  paramount  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

In  that  she  stands  justified.  Indeed,  California 
is  more  than  justified.  She  was  a  colony — a 
military  colony.  All  colonies,  especially  military 
colonies,  are  incongruous  with  our  political 
system,  and  they  are  equally  open  to  corruption 
and  exposed  to  oppression.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  more  unfortunate  in  their  own  proper  con¬ 
dition  than  fruitful  of  dangers  to  the  parent  de¬ 
mocracy.  California,  then,  acted  wisely  and  well 
in  establishing  self-government.  She  deserves 
not  rebuke,  but  praise  and  approbation — nor 
does  this  objection  come  with  a  good  grace 
from  those  who  offer  it.  If  California  were  now 
content  to  receive  only  a  territorial  charter,  we 
could  not  agree  to  grant  it,  without  an  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  which,  in  that  case,  being  a  fed¬ 
eral  act,  would  render  the  attitude  of  California, 
as  a  territory,  even  more  offensive  to  those  who 
now  repel  her,  than  she  is  as  a  state,  with  the 
same  inhibition  in  the  constitution  of  her  own 
voluntary  choice. 

II.  — California  has  assigned  her  own  boundaries  with¬ 
out  the  previous  authority  of  Congress.  But  she  was 
left  to  organize  herself  without  any  boundaries 
fixed  by  previous  law  or  by  prescription.  She 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  assume  boundaries, 
since  without  boundaries  she  must  have  re¬ 
mained  unorganized. 

III.  — California  is  too  large.  To  which  I  answer: 

First.  There  is  no  common  standard  of  states. 

California,  although  greater  than  many,  is  less 
than  one  of  the  states. 


Secondly.  California,  if  too  large,  may  be  divid¬ 
ed  with  her  own  consent,  which  is  all  the  secu¬ 
rity  we  have  for  reducing  the  magnitude  and 
averting  the  preponderance  of  Texas. 

Thirdly.  The  boundaries  of  California  seem 
not  at  all  unnatural.  The  territory  circumscribed, 
is  altogether  contiguous  and  compact;  and 

Fourthly.  The  boundaries  are  convenient.  They 
embrace  only  inhabited  portions  of  the  country, 
commercially  connected  with  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  No  one  has  pretended  to  offer 
boundaries  more  in  harmony  with  the  physical 
outlines  of  the  region  concerned,  or  more  con¬ 
venient  for  civil  administration. 

But,  to  draw  closer  to  the  question,  what 
shall  be  the  boundaries  of  a  new  state, 
concerns — 

1st.  The  state  herself,  and  California,  of 
course,  is  content. 

2d.  Adjacent  communities.  Oregon  does  not 
complain  of  encroachment,  and  there  is  no 
other  adjacent  community  to  complain. 

3d.  The  other  states  of  the  Union.  The  larger 
the  Pacific  states,  the  smaller  will  be  their  rela¬ 
tive  power  in  the  Senate.  All  the  states  now 
here,  are  Atlantic  states  and  inland  states,  and 
surely  they  may  well  indulge  California  in  the 
largest  liberty  of  boundaries. 

IV. — No  census  has  been  taken  in  California,  and  no 
laws  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  suffrage  and  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  representatives  in  convention,  existed  before 
her  convention  was  held.  I  answer,  California  was 
left  to  act  ab  initio.  She  must  begin  somewhere, 
without  a  census,  and  without  such  laws.  The 
pilgrim  fathers  began  in  the  same  way  on  board 
the  Mayflower;  and,  since  it  has  been  objected 
that  some  of  the  electors  in  California  may 
have  been  aliens,  I  add,  that  all  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers  were  aliens  and  strangers  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Plymouth. 

Again:  the  objection  may  well  be  waived,  if 
the  constitution  of  California  is  satisfactory — 
first  to  herself,  secondly  to  the  United  States. 

First.  Not  a  murmur  of  discontent  has  fol¬ 
lowed  California  to  this  place. 

Secondly.  As  to  ourselves,  we  confine  our  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  constitution  of  a  new  state  to 
four  things — 

1st.  The  boundaries  assumed;  and  I  have  consid¬ 
ered  that  point  in  this  case  already. 
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2d.  That  the  domain  within  the  state  is  se¬ 
cured  to  us;  and  it  is  admitted  that  this  has 
been  properly  done. 

3d.  That  the  constitution  shall  be  republican, 
and  not  aristocratic  and  monarchical.  In  this 
case,  the  only  objection  is,  that  the  constitution, 
inasmuch  as  it  inhibits  slavery,  is  altogether  too 
republican. 

4th.  That  the  representation  claimed  shall 
be  just  and  equal.  No  one  denies  that  the 
population  of  California  is  sufficient  to 
demand  two  representatives  on  the  federal 
basis;  and,  secondly,  a  new  census  is  at 
hand,  and  the  error,  if  there  is  one,  will  be 
immediately  corrected. 

V. — California  comes  under  executive  influence — 
first,  in  her  coming  as  a  free  state;  secondly,  in 
her  coming  at  all. 

First.  The  charge  rests  on  suspicion  only,  is 
peremptorily  denied,  and  the  denial  is  not  con¬ 
troverted  by  proofs.  I  dismiss  it  altogether. 

Secondly.  It  is  true,  to  the  extent  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  advised  the  people  of  California  that, 
having  been  left  without  any  civil  government, 
under  the  military  supervision  of  the  execu¬ 
tive — without  any  authority  of  law  whatever — 
their  adoption  of  a  constitution,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress,  would  be  regarded  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  president.  Only  a  year  ago,  it  was 
complained  that  the  exercise  of  the  military 
power,  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  California, 
was  a  fearful  innovation;  but  now  the  wind  has 
changed,  and  blows  even  stronger  from  the  op¬ 
posite  quarter. 

May  this  Republic  never  have  a  president 
commit  a  more  serious  or  more  dangerous  usur¬ 
pation  of  power  than  the  act  of  the  present 
eminent  chief  magistrate,  in  endeavoring  to 
induce  legislative  authority  to  relieve  him  from 
the  exercise  of  military  power,  by  establishing 
civil  institutions,  regulated  by  law,  in  distant 
provinces!  Rome  would  have  been  standing  this 
day,  if  she  had  had  such  generals  and  such 
tribunes. 

Thirdly.  But  the  objection,  whether  true  in 
part,  or  even  in  the  whole,  is  immaterial.  The 
question  is,  not  what  moved  California  to  im¬ 
press  any  particular  feature  on  her  constitution, 
nor  even  what  induced  her  to  adopt  a  constitu¬ 
tion  at  all;  but  it  is  whether,  since  she  has 


adopted  a  constitution,  she  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

I  have  now  reviewed  all  the  objections  raised 
against  the  admission  of  California.  It  is  seen 
that  they  have  no  foundation  in  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations;  nor  are  they  founded  in 
the  Constitution;  for  the  Constitution  prescribes 
no  form  or  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  states,  but  leaves  the  whole  to  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  "Congress  may  admit 
new  states."  The  objections  are  all  merely 
formal  and  technical.  They  rest  on  precedents 
which  have  not  always,  nor  even  generally, 
been  observed.  But  it  is  said  that  we  ought  now 
to  establish  a  safe  precedent  for  the  future. 

To  this  I  answer: 

1st.  It  is  too  late  to  seize  this  occasion  for  that 
purpose.  The  irregularities  complained  of  being 
unavoidable,  the  caution  should  have  been  ex¬ 
ercised  when — first,  Texas  was  annexed;  sec¬ 
ondly,  when  we  waged  war  against  Mexico;  or, 
thirdly,  when  we  ratified  the  treaty  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  Hidalgo. 

2d.  We  may  establish  precedents  at  pleasure. 
Our  successors  will  exercise  their  pleasure  about 
following  them,  just  as  we  have  done  in  such 
cases. 

3d.  States,  nations,  and  empires,  are  apt  to  be 
peculiarly  capricious,  not  only  as  to  the  time,  but 
even  as  to  the  manner,  of  their  being  bom,  and 
as  to  their  subsequent  political  changes.  They 
are  not  accustomed  to  conform  to  precedents. 
California  sprang  from  the  head  of  the  nation, 
not  only  complete  in  proportions  and  full 
armed,  but  ripe  for  affiliation  with  its  members. 

"California  is  already  a  state" 

I  proceed  now  to  state  my  reasons  for  the 
opinion  that  California  OUGHT  TO  BE  AD¬ 
MITTED.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  natives  of  Caucasian  origin,  and  ex¬ 
otics  of  the  same  derivation.  The  native  mass 
rapidly  assimilates  to  itself,  and  absorbs  the 
exotic,  and  thus  these  constitute  one  homoge¬ 
neous  people.  The  African  race,  bond  and  free, 
and  the  aborigines,  savage  and  civilized,  being 
incapable  of  such  assimilation  and  absorption, 
remain  distinct;  and,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
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condition,  they  constitute  inferior  masses,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  if  not  disturbing 
political  forces.  The  ruling  homogeneous  family, 
planted  at  first  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  an  obvious  law,  is  seen  continually  and 
rapidly  spreading  itself  westward,  year  by  year, 
subduing  the  wilderness  and  the  prairie,  and 
thus  extending  this  great  political  community, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  advances,  breaks  into  dis¬ 
tinct  states  for  municipal  purposes  only,  while 
the  whole  constitutes  one  entire,  contiguous, 
and  compact  nation. 

Well-established  calculations  in  political 
arithmetic  enable  us  to  say,  that  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  nation  now  is  ..  22,000,000 

That  10  years  hence  it  will  be .  30,000,000 

That  20  years  hence  it  will  be  38,000,000 

That  30  years  hence  it  will  be .  50,000,000 

That  40  years  hence  it  will  be .  64,000,000 

That  50  years  hence  it  will  be .  80,000,000 

That  100  years  hence,  that  is,  in 
the  year  1950 . 200,000,000 

Equal  nearly  to  one-fourth  of  the  present  ag¬ 
gregate  population  of  the  globe,  and  double  the 
population  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America. 

But  the  advance  of  population  on  the  Pacific 
will  far  exceed  what  has  heretofore  occurred  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  while  emigration  even  here 
is  outstripping  the  calculations  on  which  the 
whole  estimates  are  based.  There  are  silver  and 
gold  in  the  mountains  and  ravines  of  California; 
the  granite  of  New  England  and  New  York  is 
barren. 

Allowing  due  consideration  to  the  increasing 
density  of  our  population,  we  are  safe  in  as¬ 
suming,  that  long  before  this  mass  shall  have 
attained  the  maximum  of  numbers  indicated, 
the  entire  width  of  our  possessions,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be  covered  by 
it,  and  be  brought  into  social  maturity,  and 
complete  political  organization. 

The  question  now  arises,  shall  this  one  great 
people,  having  a  common  origin,  a  common 
language,  a  common  religion,  common  senti¬ 
ments,  interests,  sympathies,  and  hopes,  remain 
one  political  state,  one  nation,  one  republic,  or 
shall  it  be  broken  into  two  conflicting  and 
probably  hostile  nations  or  republics?  There 


cannot  ultimately  be  more  than  two;  for  the 
habit  of  association  is  already  formed,  as  the 
interests  of  mutual  intercourse  are  being 
formed.  It  is  already  ascertained  where  the 
centre  of  political  power  must  rest;  it  must  rest 
in  the  agricultural  interests  and  masses,  who 
will  occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent.  These 
masses,  if  they  cannot  all  command  access  to 
both  oceans,  will  not  be  obstructed  in  their  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  one  which  offers  the  greatest 
facilities  to  their  commerce. 

Shall  the  American  people,  then,  be  divided? 
Before  deciding  on  this  question,  let  us  consider 
our  position,  our  power,  and  capabilities. 

The  world  contains  no  seat  of  empire  so 
magnificent  as  this,  which,  while  it  embraces  all 
the  varying  climates  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
is  traversed  by  wide  expanding  lakes  and  long- 
branching  rivers,  offers  supplies  on  the  Atlantic 
shores  to  the  overcrowded  nations  of  Europe, 
while  on  the  Pacific  Coast  it  intercepts  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies.  The  nation  thus  situat¬ 
ed,  and  enjoying  forest,  mineral,  and  agricultur¬ 
al  resources  unequaled,  if  endowed  also  with 
moral  energies  adequate  to  the  achievement  of 
great  enterprises,  and  favored  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  adapted  to  their  character  and  condition, 
must  command  the  empire  of  the  seas,  which 
alone  is  real  empire. 

We  think,  that  we  may  claim  to  have  inherit¬ 
ed  physical  and  intellectual  vigor,  courage,  in¬ 
vention,  and  enterprise,  and  the  systems  of 
education  prevailing  among  us,  open  to  all  the 
stores  of  human  science  and  art. 

The  Old  World  and  the  past  were  allotted  by 
Providence  to  the  pupilage  of  mankind,  under 
the  hard  discipline  of  arbitrary  power,  quelling 
the  violence  of  human  passions.  The  New 
World  and  the  future  seem  to  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  maturity  of  mankind,  with  the 
development  of  self-government  operating  in 
obedience  to  reason  and  judgment. 

We  have  thoroughly  tried  our  novel  system 
of  democratic  federal  government,  with  its 
complex,  yet  harmonious  and  effective,  combi¬ 
nation  of  distinct  local  elective  agencies,  for  the 
conduct  of  domestic  affairs,  and  its  common 
central  elective  agencies,  for  the  regulation  of 
internal  interests,  and  of  intercourse  with  for¬ 
eign  nations;  and  we  know,  that  it  is  a  system 
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equally  cohesive  in  its  parts,  and  capable  of  all 
desirable  expansion;  and  that  it  is  a  system, 
moreover,  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  domestic 
tranquility,  while  it  brings  into  activity  all  the 
elements  of  national  aggrandizement.  The  At¬ 
lantic  states,  through  their  commercial,  social, 
and  political  affinities  and  sympathies,  are 
steadily  renovating  the  governments  and  the 
social  constitutions  of  Europe  and  of  Africa;  the 
Pacific  states  must  necessarily  perform  the  same 
sublime  and  beneficent  functions  in  Asia.  If, 
then,  the  American  people  shall  remain  an  un¬ 
divided  nation,  the  ripening  civilization  of  the 
West,  after  a  separation  growing  wider  and 
wider  for  four  thousand  years,  will,  in  its  circuit 
of  the  world,  meet  again,  and  mingle  with  the 
declining  civilization  of  the  East  on  our  own 
free  soil,  and  a  new  and  more  perfect  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  arise  to  bless  the  earth,  under  the 
sway  of  our  own  cherished  and  beneficent 
democratic  institutions. 

We  may  then  reasonably  hope  for  greatness, 
felicity,  and  renown,  excelling  any  hitherto  at¬ 
tained  by  any  nation,  if,  standing  firmly  on  the 
continent,  we  loose  not  our  grasp  on  the  shore 
of  either  ocean.  Whether  a  destiny  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  would  be  only  partially  defeated,  or 
whether  it  would  be  altogether  lost,  by  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  that  grasp,  surpasses  our  wisdom  to 
determine;  and  happily  it  is  not  important  to  be 
determined.  It  is  enough  if  we  agree  that  expec¬ 
tations  so  grand,  yet  so  reasonable  and  so  just, 
ought  not  to  be  in  any  degree  disappointed. 

And  now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  perpetual 
unity  of  our  empire  hangs  on  the  decision  of 
this  day  and  of  this  hour. 

California  is  already  a  state — a  complete  and 
fully  appointed  state.  She  never  again  can  be 
less  than  that.  She  can  never  again  be  a  prov¬ 
ince  or  a  colony;  nor  can  she  be  made  to  shrink 
and  shrivel  into  the  proportions  of  a  federal  de¬ 
pendent  territory.  California,  then,  henceforth 
and  forever,  must  be,  what  she  is  now,  a  state. 

The  question,  whether  she  shall  be  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  depended  on  her 
and  on  us.  Her  election  has  been  made;  our 
consent  alone  remains  suspended;  and  that  con¬ 
sent  must  be  pronounced  now  or  never — I  say 
now  or  never.  Nothing  prevents  it  now,  but  want 
of  agreement  among  ourselves.  Our  harmony 


cannot  increase  while  this  question  remains 
open.  We  shall  never  agree  to  admit  California, 
unless  we  agree  now;  nor  will  California  abide 
delay.  I  do  not  say  that  she  contemplates  inde¬ 
pendence;  but  if  she  does  not,  it  is  because  she 
does  not  anticipate  rejection.  Do  you  say  that 
she  can  have  no  motive?  Consider,  then,  her  at¬ 
titude,  if  rejected.  She  needs  a  constitution,  a 
legislature,  and  magistrates — she  needs  titles  to 
that  golden  domain  of  yours  within  her  bor¬ 
ders — good  titles,  too;  and  you  must  give  them 
on  your  own  terms,  or  she  must  take  them 
without  your  leave.  She  needs  a  mint,  a  cus¬ 
tomhouse,  wharves,  hospitals,  and  institutions 
of  learning — she  needs  fortifications,  and  roads, 
and  railroads — she  needs  the  protection  of  an 
army  and  a  navy;  either  your  stars  and  stripes 
must  wave  over  her  ports  and  her  fleets,  or  she 
must  raise  aloft  a  standard  for  herself;  she 
needs,  at  least,  to  know  whether  you  are 
friends  or  enemies;  and,  finally,  she  needs  what 
no  American  community  can  live  without — 
sovereignty  and  independence — either  a  just 
and  equal  share  of  yours,  or  sovereignty  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  her  own. 

Will  you  say  that  California  could  not  ag¬ 
grandize  herself  by  separation?  Would  it,  then, 
be  a  mean  ambition  to  set  up  within  fifty  years, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  monuments  like  those 
which  we  think  two  hundred  years  have  been 
well  spent  in  establishing  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast? 

Will  you  say  that  California  has  no  ability  to 
become  independent?  She  has  the  same  moral 
ability  for  enterprise  that  inheres  in  us,  and  that 
ability  implies  command  of  all  physical  means. 
She  has  advantages  of  position.  She  is  practical¬ 
ly  further  removed  from  us  than  England.  We 
cannot  reach  her  by  railroad,  nor  by  unbroken 
steam  navigation.  We  can  send  no  armies  over 
the  prairie,  the  mountain,  and  the  desert,  nor 
across  the  remote  and  narrow  Isthmus  within  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  nor  around  the  Cape  of 
Storms.  You  may  send  a  navy  there,  but  she 
has  only  to  open  her  mines,  and  she  can  seduce 
your  navies,  and  appropriate  your  floating  bul¬ 
warks  to  her  own  defence.  Let  her  only  seize 
your  domain  within  her  borders,  and  your  com¬ 
merce  in  her  ports,  and  she  will  have  at  once 
revenues  and  credit  adequate  to  all  her  necessi- 
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ties.  Besides,  are  we  so  moderate,  and  has  the 
world  become  so  just,  that  we  have  no  rivals 
and  no  enemies  to  lend  their  sympathies  and 
aid  to  compass  the  dismemberment  of  our 
empire? 

Try  not  the  temper  and  fidelity  of  Califor¬ 
nia — at  least  not  now,  not  yet.  Cherish  her  and 
indulge  her  until  you  have  extended  your  set¬ 
tlements  to  her  borders,  and  bound  her  fast  by 
railroads,  and  canals,  and  telegraphs,  to  your  in¬ 
terests — until  her  affinities  of  intercourse  are 
established,  and  her  habits  of  loyalty  are 
fixed — and  then  she  can  never  be  disengaged. 

California  would  not  go  alone.  Oregon,  so  in¬ 
timately  allied  to  her,  and  as  yet  so  loosely  at¬ 
tached  to  us,  would  go  also;  and  then,  at  least, 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  with  the  western  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  would  be  lost.  It 
would  not  depend  at  all  upon  us,  nor  even  on 
the  mere  forbearance  of  California,  how  far 
eastward  the  long  line  across  the  temperate 
zone  should  be  drawn,  which  should  separate 
the  Republic  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Atlantic.  Terminus  has  passed  away  with  all 
the  deities  of  the  ancient  Pantheon,  but  his 
sceptre  remains.  Commerce  is  the  god  of 
boundaries,  and  no  man  now  living  can  foretell 
his  ultimate  decree. 


A  COMPROMISE  OVER  SLAVERY 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  shall  be  attended  by  a  COMPROMISE  of 
questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  SLAVERY! 

I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  ANY  SUCH  COM¬ 
PROMISE,  IN  ANY  AND  ALL  THE  FORMS 
IN  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED,  be¬ 
cause,  while  admitting  the  purity  and  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  all  from  whom  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
differ,  I  think  all  legislative  compromises  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  and  essentially  vicious.  They  in¬ 
volve  the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  conscience  on  distinct  and  separate  ques¬ 
tions,  at  distinct  and  separate  times,  with  the 
indispensable  advantages  it  affords  for  ascer¬ 
taining  truth.  They  involve  a  relinquishment  of 
the  right  to  reconsider  in  future  the  decisions  of 
the  present,  on  questions  prematurely  anticipat¬ 


ed;  and  they  are  a  usurpation  as  to  future  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  province  of  future  legislators. 

Sir,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  slavery  had  laid  its 
paralyzing  hand  upon  myself,  and  the  blood 
were  coursing  less  freely  than  its  wont  through 
my  veins,  when  I  endeavor  to  suppose  that 
such  a  compromise  has  been  effected,  and  my 
utterance  forever  is  arrested  upon  all  the  great 
questions,  social,  moral,  and  political,  arising 
out  of  a  subject  so  important,  and  as  yet  so  in¬ 
comprehensible.  What  am  I  to  receive  in  this 
compromise?  freedom  in  California.  It  is  well;  it 
is  a  noble  acquisition;  it  is  worth  a  sacrifice.  But 
what  am  I  to  give  as  an  equivalent?  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  claim  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  forbearance  toward  more 
stringent  laws  concerning  the  arrest  of  persons 
suspected  of  being  slaves  found  in  the  free 
states;  forbearance  from  the  proviso  of  freedom 
in  the  charters  of  new  territories.  None  of  the 
plans  of  compromise  offered  demand  less  than 
two,  and  most  of  them  insist  on  all  of  these 
conditions.  The  equivalent  then  is,  some  por¬ 
tion  of  liberty — some  portion  of  human  rights 
in  one  region,  for  liberty  in  another  region.  But 
California  brings  gold  and  commerce  as  well  as 
freedom.  I  am,  then,  to  surrender  some  portion 
of  human  freedom  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  East  California  and  New  Mexico,  for  the 
mixed  consideration  of  liberty,  gold,  and  power, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  view  of  legislative  compromise  is  not 
new.  It  has  widely  prevailed,  and  many  of  the 
state  constitutions  interdict  the  introduction  of 
more  than  one  subject  into  one  bill  submitted 
for  legislative  action. 

It  was  of  such  compromises  that  Burke  3  said, 
in  one  of  the  loftiest  bursts  even  of  his  majestic 
parliamentary  eloquence: 

Far,  far  from  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  be  all 
manner  of  real  vice;  but  ten  thousand  times  further  from 
them — as  far  as  from  pole  to  pole — be  the  whole  tribe  of 
spurious,  affected,  counterfeit,  and  hypocritical  virtues. 
These  are  the  things  which  are  ten  thousand  times  more  at 
war  with  real  virtue — these  are  the  things  which  are  ten 
thousand  times  more  at  war  with  real  duty,  than  any  vice 
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3  Edmund  Burke  (1729-1797),  British  statesman. 


known  by  its  name,  and  distinguished  by  its  proper 
character. 

Far,  far  from  us  be  that  false  and  affected  candor  that  is 
eternally  in  treaty  with  crime — that  half  virtue,  which,  like 
the  ambiguous  animal  that  flies  about  in  the  twilight  of  a 
compromise  between  day  and  night,  is,  to  a  just  man's  eye, 
an  odious  and  disgusting  thing.  There  is  no  middle  point, 
my  Lords,  in  which  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  can  meet 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

But  sir,  if  I  could  overcome  my  repugnance  to 
compromises  in  general,  I  should  object  to  this 
one,  on  the  ground  of  the  inequality  and  incongru¬ 
ity  of  the  interests  to  be  compromised.  Why,  sir, 
according  to  the  views  I  have  submitted,  Cali¬ 
fornia  ought  to  come  in,  and  must  come  in, 
whether  slavery  stands  or  falls  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whether  slavery  stands  or  falls  in 
New  Mexico  and  Eastern  California,  and  even 
whether  slavery  stands  or  falls  in  the  slave 
states.  California  ought  to  come  in,  being  a  free 
state,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  con¬ 
quest,  her  compact,  her  abandonment,  her  justi¬ 
fiable  and  necessary  establishment  of  a  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  inevitable  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  consequent  upon  her  rejection.  I 
should  have  voted  for  her  admission  even  if  she 
had  come  as  a  slave  state.  California  ought  to 
come  in,  and  must  come  in,  at  all  events.  It  is, 
then,  an  independent — a  paramount  question. 
What,  then,  are  these  questions  arising  out  of 
slavery,  thus  interposed,  but  collateral  ques¬ 
tions!  They  are  unnecessary  and  incongruous, 
and  therefore  false  issues,  not  introduced  de¬ 
signedly,  indeed,  to  defeat  that  great  policy,  yet 
unavoidably  tending  to  that  end. 

Mr.  FOOTE.4  Will  the  honorable  senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him,  if  the  Senate  is  to  under¬ 
stand  him  as  saying,  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
admission  of  California  if  she  came  here  seek¬ 
ing  admission  as  a  slave  state? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  reply,  as  I  said  before,  that 
even  if  California  had  come  as  a  slave  state — 
yet  coming  under  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  described,  and  in  view  of  the 
consequences  of  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  consequent  upon  her  rejection — I 
should  have  voted  for  her  admission  even 
though  she  had  come  as  a  slave  state;  but  I 
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should  not  have  voted  for  her  admission 
otherwise. 

"The  compromise  would  be  unavailing" 

I  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  consent  on 
my  part  would  be  disingenuous  and  fraudulent, 
because  the  compromise  would  be  unavailing. 

It  is  now  avowed  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  CALHOUN]  that 
nothing  will  satisfy  the  slave  states  but  a  com¬ 
promise  that  will  convince  them  that  they  can 
remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with  then- 
honor  and  their  safety.  And  what  are  the  con¬ 
cessions  which  will  have  that  effect?  Here  they 
are,  in  the  words  of  that  senator: 

The  North  must  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South  an 
equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  do  her  duty  by 
causing  the  stipulation  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  to  be 
faithfully  fulfilled,  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question, 
and  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  by  an  amendment,  which  will  restore  to  the  South,  in 
substance,  the  power  she  possessed,  of  protecting  herself, 
before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  this  Government. 

These  terms  amount  to  this:  that  the  free 
states  having  already,  or  although  they  may 
hereafter  have,  majorities  of  states,  majorities  of 
population,  and  majorities  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  shall  concede  to  the  slave  states, 
being  in  a  minority  in  both,  the  unequal  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  equality — that  is,  that  we  shall  alter 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  convert  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  a  national  democracy,  operating  by  a 
constitutional  majority  of  voices,  into  a  federal 
alliance,  in  which  the  minority  shall  have  a  veto 
against  the  majority.  And  this  is  to  return  to 
the  original  Articles  of  Confederation. 

I  will  not  stop  to  protest  against  the  injustice 
or  the  inexpediency  of  an  innovation  which,  if 
it  was  practicable,  would  be  so  entirely  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  principle  of  democratic  institutions. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  totally  impractica¬ 
ble.  The  free  states,  northern  and  western,  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  long  and  nearly  unbroken 
ascendency  of  the  slave  states  under  the 
Constitution,  because  the  result  happened 
under  the  Constitution.  But  they  have  honor 
and  interests  to  preserve;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  mankind,  or  in  the  character  of 
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that  people,  to  induce  an  expectation  that  they, 
loyal  as  they  are,  are  insensible  to  the  duty  of 
defending  them.  But  the  scheme  would  still  be 
impracticable,  even  if  this  difficulty  were  over¬ 
come.  What  is  proposed  is  a  political  equilibrium. 
Every  political  equilibrium  requires  a  physical 
equilibrium  to  rest  upon,  and  is  valueless  with¬ 
out  it.  To  constitute  a  physical  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  slave  states,  and  the  free  states,  re¬ 
quires  first  an  equality  of  territory,  or  some 
near  approximation;  and  this  is  already  lost.  But 
it  requires  much  more  than  this;  it  requires  an 
equality  or  a  proximate  equality,  in  the  number 
of  slaves  and  freemen.  And  this  must  be 
perpetual. 

But  the  census  of  1840  gives  a  slave  basis  of 
only  2,500,000,  and  a  free  basis  of  14,500,000; 
and  the  population  on  the  slave  basis  increases 
in  the  ratio  of  25  percent  for  ten  years,  while 
that  on  the  free  basis  advances  at  the  rate  of  38 
percent.  The  accelerating  movement  of  the  free 
population,  now  complained  of,  will  occupy  the 
new  territories  with  pioneers;  and  every  day  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  forcing  or  insinuating 
slavery  into  regions  which  freemen  have  preoc¬ 
cupied.  And  if  this  were  possible,  the  African 
slave  trade  is  prohibited,  and  the  domestic  in¬ 
crease  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  new  slave 
states,  which  are  expected  to  maintain  the  equi¬ 
librium.  The  theory  of  a  new  political  equilibri¬ 
um  claims  that  it  once  existed,  and  has  been 
lost.  When  lost,  and  how?  It  began  to  be  lost  in 
1787,  when  preliminary  arrangements  were 
made  to  admit  five  new  free  states  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  two  years  before  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  finally  adopted — that  is,  it  began 
to  be  lost  two  years  before  it  began  to  exist! 

Sir,  the  equilibrium,  if  restored,  would  be  lost 
again,  and  lost  more  rapidly  than  it  was  before. 
The  progress  of  the  free  population  is  to  be  ac¬ 
celerated  by  increased  emigration,  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  while  that  of  the  slaves  is  to  be 
checked  and  retarded  by  inevitable  partial 
emancipation.  "Nothing  (says  Montesquieu)  re¬ 
duces  a  man  so  low  as  always  to  see  freemen, 
and  yet  not  be  free.  Persons  in  that  condition 
are  natural  enemies  of  the  state,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  would  be  dangerous  if  increased  too  high." 
Sir,  the  fugitive  slave  colonies  and  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slave  colonies  in  the  free  states,  in 


Canada,  and  in  Liberia,  are  the  best  guarantees 
South  Carolina  has  for  the  perpetuity  of 
slavery. 

Nor  would  success  attend  any  of  the  details  of  the  com¬ 
promise.  And,  first,  I  advert  to  the  proposed  al¬ 
teration  of  the  law  concerning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  I  shall  speak  on  this,  as  on  all 
subjects,  with  due  respect,  but  yet  frankly  and 
without  reservation.  The  Constitution  contains 
only  a  compact,  which  rests  for  its  execution  on 
the  states.  Not  content  with  this,  the  slave 
states  induced  legislation  by  Congress;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  virtu¬ 
ally  decided  that  the  whole  subject  is  within 
the  province  of  Congress,  and  exclusive  of  state 
authority — nay,  they  have  decided  that  slaves 
are  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  persons  to  be 
claimed,  but  as  property  and  chattels,  to  be 
seized  without  any  legal  authority  or  claim 
whatever.  The  compact  is  thus  subverted  by  the 
procurement  of  the  slave  states.  With  what 
reason,  then,  can  they  expect  the  states,  ex 
gratia,  to  reassume  the  obligations  from  which 
they  caused  those  states  to  be  discharged?  I  say, 
then,  to  the  slave  states,  you  are  entitled  to  no 
more  stringent  laws;  and  that  such  laws  would 
be  useless.  The  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  statute,  is  not  at  all  the  leniency  of  its 
provisions.  It  is  a  law  that  deprives  the  alleged 
refugee  from  a  legal  obligation  not  assumed  by 
him,  but  imposed  upon  him  by  laws  enacted 
before  he  was  bom,  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  of  any  certain  judicial  process  of 
examination  of  the  claim  set  up  by  his  pursuer, 
and  finally  degrades  him  into  a  chattel  which 
may  be  seized  and  carried  away  peaceably 
wherever  found,  even  although  exercising  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  free  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  in  which  he  resides,  and  of 
the  United  States — a  law  which  denies  to  the 
citizen  all  the  safeguards  of  personal  liberty,  to 
render  less  frequent  the  escape  of  the  bondman. 
And  since  complaints  are  so  freely  made  against 
the  one  side,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
there  have  been  even  greater  faults  on  the  other 
side.  Relying  on  the  perversion  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  makes  slaves  mere  chattels,  the 
slave  states  have  applied  to  them  the  principles 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  have  held  that  he  who 
aided  the  escape  of  his  fellow-man  from  bond- 
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age,  was  guilty  of  a  larceny  in  stealing  him.  I 
speak  of  what  I  know.  Two  instances  ramp 
within  my  own  knowledge,  in  which  governors 
of  slave  states,  under  the  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  relating  to  fugitives  from  justice,  de¬ 
manded  from  the  governor  of  a  free  state  the 
surrender  of  persons  as  thieves  whose  alleged 
offences  consisted  in  constructive  larceny  of  the 
rags  that  covered  the  persons  of  female  slaves, 
whose  attempt  at  escape  they  had  permitted  or 
assisted. 

"The  law  for  the  recapture  of  fugitives" 

We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  re¬ 
capture  of  fugitives,  therefore  unjust,  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  and  immoral;  and  thus,  while  patrio¬ 
tism  withholds  its  approbation,  the  consciences 
of  our  people  condemn  it. 

You  will  say  that  these  convictions  of  ours 
are  disloyal.  Grant  it  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  honest;  and  the  law  is 
to  be  executed  among  us,  not  among  you;  not 
by  us,  but  by  the  federal  authority.  Has  any 
government  ever  succeeded  in  changing  the 
moral  convictions  of  its  subjects  by  force?  But 
these  convictions  imply  no  disloyalty.  We  rev¬ 
erence  the  Constitution,  although  we  perceive 
this  defect,  just  as  we  acknowledge  the  splen¬ 
dor  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  although  its  sur¬ 
face  is  tarnished  with  here  and  there  an  opaque 
spot. 

Your  Constitution  and  laws  convert  hospital¬ 
ity  to  the  refugee,  from  the  most  degrading  op¬ 
pression  on  earth,  into  a  crime,  but  all  mankind 
except  you  esteem  that  hospitality  a  virtue.  The 
right  of  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  is 
not  admitted  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na¬ 
tions,  but  rests  in  voluntary  compacts.  I  know 
of  only  two  compacts  found  in  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  that  admitted  EXTRADITION  OF 
SLAVES.  Here  is  one  of  them.  It  is  found  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  made  between  Alexander  Com- 
nenus  and  Leontine,  Greek  emperors,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  Oleg,  King  of  Russia,  in  the 
year  902,  and  is  in  these  words: 

If  a  Russian  slave  take  flight,  or  even  if  he  is  carried 
away  by  any  one  under  pretence  of  having  been  bought,  his 
master  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  pursue  him,  and 
hunt  for  and  capture  him  wherever  he  shall  be  found;  and 


any  person  who  shall  oppose  the  master  in  the  execution  of 
this  right,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  this  treaty, 
and  be  punished  accordingly. 

This  was  in  the  year  of  Grace,  902,  in  the 
period  called  the  "Dark  Ages,"  and  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers  were  despotisms.  And  here  is 
the  other: 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

This  is  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787,  and  the  parties  were  the  republi¬ 
can  states  of  this  Union.  The  law  of  nations 
disavows  such  compacts;  the  law  of  nature, 
written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free¬ 
men,  repudiates  them.  Armed  power  could  not 
enforce  them,  because  there  is  no  public  con¬ 
science  to  sustain  them.  I  know  that  there  are 
laws  of  various  sorts  which  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men.  There  are  constitutions  and  stat¬ 
utes,  codes  mercantile  and  codes  civil;  but  when 
we  are  legislating  for  states,  especially  when  we 
are  founding  states,  all  these  laws  must  be 
brought  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  God,  and 
must  be  tried  by  that  standard,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  by  it.  This  principle  was  happily  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  politi¬ 
cal  philosophers  of  England,  in  these  emphatic 
words: 

There  is  but  one  law  for  all — namely,  that  law  which 
governs  all  law — the  law  of  our  Creator — the  law  of  hu¬ 
manity,  justice,  equity — the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
So  far  as  any  laws  fortify  this  primeval  law,  and  give  it 
more  precision,  more  energy,  more  effect,  by  their  declara¬ 
tions,  such  laws  enter  into  the  sanctuary  and  participate  in 
the  sacredness  of  its  character;  but  the  man  who  quotes  as 
precedents  the  abuses  of  tyrants  and  robbers,  pollutes  the 
very  fountains  of  justice,  destroys  the  foundations  of  all 
law,  and  therefore  removes  the  only  safeguard  against  evil 
men,  whether  governors  or  governed — the  guard  which  pre¬ 
vents  governors  from  becoming  tyrants,  and  the  governed 
from  becoming  rebels. 

There  was  deep  philosophy  in  the  confession 
of  an  eminent  English  judge.  When  he  had  con¬ 
demned  a  young  woman  to  death,  under  the 
late  sanguinary  code  of  his  country,  for  her  first 
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petty  theft,  she  fell  down  dead  at  his  feet:  "I 
seem  to  myself  (said  he)  to  have  been  pro¬ 
nouncing  sentence,  not  against  the  prisoner,  but 
against  the  law  itself." 

To  conclude  on  this  point.  We  are  not  slave¬ 
holders.  We  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  either 
true  Christians  or  real  freemen,  if  we  impose  on 
another  a  chain  that  we  defy  all  human  power 
to  fasten  on  ourselves.  You  believe  and  think 
otherwise,  and  doubtless  with  equal  sincerity. 
We  judge  you  not,  and  He  alone  who  ordained 
the  conscience  of  man  and  its  laws  of  action, 
can  judge  us.  Do  we,  then,  in  this  conflict, 
demand  of  you  an  unreasonable  thing  in  asking 
that,  since  you  will  have  property  that  can  and 
will  exercise  human  powers  to  effect  its  escape, 
you  shall  be  your  own  police,  and  in  acting 
among  us  as  such,  you  shall  conform  to  princi¬ 
ples  indispensable  to  the  security  of  admitted 
rights  of  freemen?  If  you  will  have  this  law  ex¬ 
ecuted,  you  must  alleviate,  not  increase,  its 
rigors. 

"A  BILL  OF  PEACE  FOR  SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

Columbia" 

Another  feature  in  most  of  these  plans  of 
compromise  is  a  bill  of  peace  for  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  this  bill  of  peace  we 
cannot  grant.  We  of  the  free  states  are,  equally 
with  you  of  the  slave  states,  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  this  District — the  field 
exclusively  of  our  common  legislation.  I  regret 
that,  as  yet,  I  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  a 
majority  in  favor  of  emancipation  exists  here. 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  from  whom,  with 
great  deference,  I  dissent,  seems  willing  to 
accept  now  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  waive  emancipation;  but  we  shall  assume 
the  whole  responsibility  if  we  stipulate  not  to 
exercise  the  power  hereafter,  when  a  majority 
shall  be  obtained.  Nor  will  the  plea  with  which 
you  would  furnish  us,  be  of  any  avail.  If  I 
could  understand  so  mysterious  a  paradox 
myself,  I  never  should  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  people  whom  I  represent, 
how  it  was  that  an  absolute  and  express  power 
to  legislate  in  all  cases  over  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  was  embarrassed  and  defeated  by  an 
implied  condition  not  to  legislate  for  the  aboli¬ 


tion  of  slavery  in  this  District.  Sir,  I  shall  vote 
for  that  measure,  and  am  willing  to  appropriate 
any  means  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution; 
and,  if  I  shall  be  asked,  what  I  did  to  embellish 
the  capital  of  my  country,  I  will  point  to  her 
freedmen,  and  say,  these  are  the  monuments  of 
my  munificence! 

If  I  was  willing  to  advance  a  cause,  that  I 
deem  sacred,  by  disingenuous  means,  I  would 
advise  you  to  adopt  those  means  of  compromise 
which  I  have  thus  examined.  The  echo  is  not 
quicker  in  its  response  than  would  be  that  loud 
and  universal  cry  of  repeal,  that  would  not  die 
away  until  the  habeas  corpus  was  secured  to 
the  alleged  fugitive  from  bondage,  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  capital 
was  perfected. 

I  apply  the  same  observations  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  waiver  of  the  proviso  of  freedom  in 
territorial  charters.  Thus  far  you  have  only 
direct  popular  action  in  favor  of  that  ordinance, 
and  there  seems  even  to  be  a  partial  disposition 
to  await  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  new 
territories,  as  we  have  compulsorily  waited  for 
it  in  California;  but  I  must  tell  you,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  candor  and  in  plainness,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  the  free  states  is  set  upon  a 
spring  that  rises  with  the  pressure  put  upon  it. 
That  spring,  if  pressed  too  hard,  will  give  a 
recoil  that  will  not  leave  here  one  servant  who 
knew  his  master's  will,  and  did  it  not. 

You  will  say  that  this  implies  violence.  Not 
at  all — it  implies  only  peaceful,  lawful,  consti¬ 
tutional,  customary  action.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  surprise  that  those  who  insist  that 
the  people  of  the  slave  states  cannot  be  held 
back  from  remedies  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
should  so  far  misunderstand  us  of  the  free 
states,  as  to  suppose  we  would  not  exercise  our 
constitutional  rights  to  sustain  the  policy  which 
we  deem  just  and  beneficent. 

The  Texas-New  Mexico  boundary 

I  come  now  to  notice  the  suggested  compromise 
of  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This  is 
a  judicial  question  in  its  nature,  or,  at  least  a 
question  of  legal  right  and  title.  If  it  is  to  be 
compromised  at  all,  it  is  due  to  the  two  parties, 
and  to  national  dignity,  as  well  as  to  justice, 
that  it  be  kept  separate  from  compromises  pro- 
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ceeding  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  be 
settled  by  itself  alone. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  while  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  questions  alluded  to  in 
this  connection,  by  the  honorable  and  distin¬ 
guished  senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am  not 
able  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
obligation  of  Congress  to  admit  four  new  slave 
states,  to  be  formed  in  the  state  of  Texas.  There 
are  several  questions  arising  out  of  that  subject, 
upon  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide  now, 
and  which  I  desire  to  reserve  for  future  consid¬ 
eration.  One  of  these  is,  whether  the  article  of 
annexation  does  really  deprive  Congress  of  the 
right  to  exercise  its  choice  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
division  of  Texas  into  four  additional  states.  It 
seems  to  me  by  no  means  so  plain  a  question  as 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  assumed,  and 
that  it  must  be  left  to  remain  an  open  question, 
as  it  is  a  great  question,  whether  Congress  is 
not  a  party  whose  future  consent  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  new  states  out  of  Texas. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.5  Supposing  Congress  to  have 
the  authority  to  fix  the  number,  and  time  of 
election,  and  apportionment  of  representatives, 
etc.,  the  question  is,  whether,  if  new  states  are 
formed  out  of  Texas,  to  come  into  this  Union, 
there  is  not  a  solemn  pledge,  by  law,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  come  in  as  slave  states? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  When  the  states  are  once 
formed,  they  have  the  right  to  come  in  as  free 
or  slave  states,  according  to  their  own  choice; 
but  what  I  insist  is,  that  they  cannot  be  formed 
at  all  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  be 
hereafter  given,  which  consent  Congress  is  not 
obliged  to  give.  But  I  pass  that  question  for  the 
present,  and  proceed  to  say,  that  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  the  article  of  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Texas,  is  itself  constitutional.  I  find  no 
authority  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  annexation  of  foreign  countries 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  and  no  power  ade¬ 
quate  to  that  purpose,  but  the  treatymaking 
power  of  the  president  and  the  Senate.  Enter¬ 
taining  this  view,  I  must  insist  that  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  herself, 
shall  be  cleared  up  before  I  can  agree  to  the  ad¬ 


mission  of  any  new  states  to  be  formed  within 
Texas. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Did  not  I  hear  the  senator  ob¬ 
serve,  that  he  would  admit  California,  whether 
slavery  was,  or  was  not,  precluded  from  these 
territories? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  said  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  admission  of  California,  even  as  a  slave 
state,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  I  have  before  distinctly  described.  I  say 
that  now;  but  I  say  also,  that  before  I  would 
agree  to  admit  any  more  states  from  Texas,  the 
circumstances  which  render  such  an  act  neces¬ 
sary  must  be  shown,  and  must  be  such  as  to 
determine  my  obligation  to  do  so;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  I  insist  cannot  be  settled  now.  It 
must  be  left  for  those  to  whom  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  belong. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand — and  I  am  happy 
in  understanding — that  I  agree  with  the  honor¬ 
able  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  there  is 
no  obligation  upon  Congress  to  admit  four  new 
slave  states  out  of  Texas,  but  that  Congress  has 
reserved  her  right  to  say  whether  those  states 
shall  be  formed  and  admitted  or  not.  I  shall  rely 
on  that  reservation;  I  shall  vote  to  admit  no 
more  slave  states,  unless  under  circumstances 
absolutely  compulsory. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  What  I  said  was,  that  if  the 
states  hereafter  to  be  made  out  of  Texas  choose 
to  come  in  as  slave  states,  they  have  a  right  so 
to  do. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  My  position  is,  that  they  have 
not  a  right  to  come  in  at  all,  if  Congress  rejects 
their  institutions.  The  subdivision  of  Texas  is  a 
matter  optional  with  both  parties,  Texas  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  Does  the  honorable  senator 
mean  to  say  that  Congress  can  hereafter  decide 
whether  they  shall  be  slave  or  free  states? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  mean  to  say  that  Congress 
can  hereafter  decide  whether  any  states,  slave 
or  free,  can  be  framed  out  of  Texas.  If  they 
should  never  be  framed  out  of  Texas,  they 
never  could  be  admitted. 

"The  Constitution  does  not  recognize  property  in 
man" 

Another  objection  arises  out  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  demand  for  compromise  rests.  That  principle  as- 
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Daniel  Webster  (See  Speeches  No.  2,  4,  and  12). 


sumes  a  classification  of  the  states  as  northern 
and  southern  states,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
CALHOUN],  but  into  slave  states  and  free 
states,  as  more  directly  expressed  by  the  honor¬ 
able  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  BERRIEN].6 
The  argument  is,  that  the  states  are  severally 
equal,  and  that  these  two  classes  were  equal  at 
the  first,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  founded 
on  that  equilibrium;  that  the  states  being  equal, 
and  the  classes  of  the  states  being  equal  in 
rights,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
an  association,  in  which  each  state,  and  each  of 
these  classes  of  states,  respectively,  contribute 
in  due  proportions — that  the  new  territories  are 
a  common  acquisition,  and  the  people  of  these 
several  states  and  classes  of  states,  have  an 
equal  right  to  participate  in  them  respectively — 
that  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  slave  states 
to  emigrate  to  the  territories  with  their  slaves, 
as  property,  is  necessary  to  afford  such  a  par¬ 
ticipation  on  their  part,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
of  the  free  states  emigrate  into  the  same  territo¬ 
ries  with  their  property.  And  the  argument  de¬ 
duces  from  this  right  the  principle,  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  exclude  slavery  from  any  part  of  this  new 
domain,  it  would  be  only  just  to  set  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  domain — some  say  south  of  36°30', 
others  south  of  30° — which  should  be  regarded 
at  least  as  free  to  slavery,  and  to  be  organized 
into  slave  states. 

Argument,  ingenious  and  subtle — declama¬ 
tion,  earnest  and  bold,  and  persuasion  gentle 
and  winning  as  the  voice  of  the  turtledove 
when  it  is  heard  in  the  land — all  alike  and  all 
together,  have  failed  to  convince  me  of  the 
soundness  of  this  principle  of  the  compromise, 
or  of  any  one  of  the  propositions  on  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  established. 

How  is  the  original  equality  of  the  states 
proved?  It  rests  on  a  syllogism  of  Vattel,7  as 
follows:  All  men  are  equal  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations.  But  states  are  only  lawful  ag¬ 
gregations  of  individual  men,  who  severally  are 
equal;  therefore  states  are  equal  in  natural 
rights.  All  this  is  just  and  sound;  but  assuming 


6  John  M.  Berrien  (1781-1856)  served  in  the  Senate,  1825-1829 
and  1841-1852. 

7  Emmerich  von  Vattel  (1714-1767)  was  a  Swiss  jurist. 


the  same  premises,  to  wit:  that  all  men  are 
equal  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves  falls  to  the  ground; 
for  one  who  is  equal  to  the  other,  cannot  be  the 
owner  or  property  of  that  other.  But  you 
answer  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  proper¬ 
ty  in  slaves.  It  would  be  sufficient,  then,  to 
reply,  that  this  constitutional  recognition  must 
be  void,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations.  But  I  deny  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  recognizes  property  in  man.  I  submit, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  respectfully,  that  the 
Constitution  not  merely  does  not  affirm  that 
principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  ex¬ 
cludes  it. 

The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  affirm 
anything  on  the  subject;  all  that  it  contains  is 
two  incidental  allusions  to  slaves.  These  are — 
first,  in  the  provision  establishing  a  ratio  of 
representation  and  taxation;  and  secondly,  in 
the  provision  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor.  In 
both  cases  the  Constitution  designedly  men¬ 
tions  slaves,  not  as  slaves,  much  less  as  chattels, 
but  as  persons.  That  this  recognition  of  them  as 
persons  was  designed,  is  historically  known, 
and  I  think  was  never  denied.  I  give  only  two 
of  the  manifold  proofs.  First,  John  Jay,8  in  The 
Federalist,  says: 

Let  the  case  of  the  slaves  be  considered,  as  it  is  in  truth,  a 
peculiar  one.  Let  the  compromising  expedient  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  be  mutually  adopted,  which  regards  them  as  inhab¬ 
itants,  but  as  debased  below  the  equal  level  of  free  inhab¬ 
itants,  which  regards  the  slave  as  divested  of  two-fifths  of 
the  man. 

Yes,  sir,  of  two-fifths,  but  of  only  two- 
fifths — leaving  still  three- fifths — leaving  the 
slave  still  an  inhabitant,  a  person,  a  living, 
breathing,  moving,  reasoning,  immortal  man. 

The  other  proof  is  from  the  debates  in  the 
convention.  It  is  brief,  and  I  think  instructive: 

August  28,  1787. — Mr.  BUTLER  and  Mr.  PINCKNEY 
moved  to  require  fugitive  slaves  and  servants  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  up  like  convicts. 

Mr.  WILSON.  This  would  oblige  the  Executive  of  the 
State  to  do  it  at  public  expense. 

Mr.  SHERMAN  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public 
seizing  and  surrendering  a  slave  or  a  servant  than  a  horse. 


8  John  Jay  (1745-1829)  was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  The 
Federalist. 
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Mr.  BUTLER  withdrew  his  proposition,  in  order  that 
some  particular  provision  might  be  made,  apart  from  this 
article. 

August  29. — Mr.  BUTLER  moved  to  insert  after  article 
xv:  "If  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  of  the 
United  States  shall  escape  into  another  State,  he  or  she  shall 
not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor  in  consequence 
of  any  regulation  subsisting  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claim¬ 
ing  their  service  or  labor." 

After  the  engrossment,  September  15,  page  550,  article  iv, 
section  2,  the  3d  paragraph,  the  term  "legally"  was  struck 
out,  and  the  words  "'under  the  laws  thereof"  inserted  after 
the  word  "State,"  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some 
who  thought  the  term  "legal"  equivocal,  and  favoring  the 
idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a  moral  view. — Madison  Debates, 
pp.  487,  492. 

I  deem  it  established,  then,  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  recognize  property  in  man,  but 
leaves  that  question,  as  between  the  states,  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  That  law,  as 
expounded  by  Vattel,  is  founded  on  the  reason 
of  things.  When  God  had  created  the  earth, 
with  its  wonderful  adaptations.  He  gave  domin¬ 
ion  over  it  to  man — absolute  human  dominion. 
The  title  of  that  dominion,  thus  bestowed, 
would  have  been  incomplete,  if  the  Lord  of  all 
terrestrial  things  could  himself  have  been  the 
property  of  his  fellow-man. 

The  right  to  have  a  slave  implies  the  right  in 
some  one  to  make  the  slave;  that  right  must  be 
equal  and  mutual,  and  this  would  resolve  socie¬ 
ty  into  a  state  of  perpetual  war.  But  if  we  grant 
the  original  equality  of  the  states,  and  grant 
also  the  constitutional  recognition  of  slaves  as 
property,  still  the  argument  we  are  considering 
fails;  because  the  states  are  not  parties  to  the 
Constitution  as  states;  it  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  the  states  continue  under  the 
Constitution  as  states,  they  nevertheless  surren¬ 
dered  their  equality  as  states,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  sway  of  the  numerical  major¬ 
ity,  with  qualifications  or  checks — first,  of  the 
representation  of  three-fifths  of  slaves  in  the 
ratio  of  representation  and  taxation;  and  sec¬ 
ondly  of  the  equal  representation  of  states  in 
the  Senate. 

The  proposition  of  an  established  classifica¬ 
tion  of  states  as  slave  states  and  free  states,  as  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  some,  and  into  northern  and  southern, 


as  maintained  by  others,  seems  to  me  purely 
imaginary,  and  of  course  the  supposed  equilib¬ 
rium  of  those  classes  a  mere  conceit.  This  must 
be  so,  because,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  states  were 
slave  states,  and  so  there  was  no  equilibrium. 
And  so  as  to  the  classification  of  states  as 
northern  states  and  southern  states.  It  is  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  by  law  in  a  state,  not 
parallels  of  latitude,  that  makes  it  a  southern 
state;  and  the  absence  of  this,  that  makes  it  a 
northern  state.  And  so  all  the  states,  save  one, 
were  southern  states,  and  there  was  no  equilib¬ 
rium.  But  the  Constitution  was  made,  not  only 
for  southern  and  northern  states,  but  for  states 
neither  northern  nor  southern — the  western 
states,  their  coming  in  being  foreseen  and  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  a  joint  stock  association,  or  a  copartnership, 
as  applicable  even  by  its  analogies  to  the 
United  States,  is  erroneous,  with  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  fancifully  deduced  from  it.  The  United 
States  are  a  political  state,  or  organized  society, 
whose  end  is  government,  for  the  security,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  happiness,  of  till  who  live  under  its 
protection.  The  theory  I  am  combating,  reduces 
the  objects  of  government  to  the  mere  spoils  of 
conquest.  Contrary  to  a  theory  so  debasing,  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  not  only  asserts 
the  sovereignty  to  be,  not  in  the  states,  but  in 
the  people,  but  also  promulgates  the  objects  of 
the  Constitution: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  GENERAL  WEL¬ 
FARE,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  do  ordain  and  estab¬ 
lish  this  Constitution. 


Objects  sublime  and  benevolent!  They  ex¬ 
clude  the  very  idea  of  conquests,  to  be  divided 
either  among  states,  or  even  enjoyed  by  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing,  not  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  but  the  evils  of  slavery.  There  is  a  nov¬ 
elty  in  the  principle  of  the  proposed  compro¬ 
mise  which  condemns  it.  Simultaneously  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  Virginia 
ceded  to  the  United  States  her  domain,  which 
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then  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  was  even 
claimed  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Con¬ 
gress  accepted  it,  and  unanimously  devoted  the 
domain  to  freedom,  in  the  language  from  which 
the  ordinance,  now  so  severely  condemned,  was 
borrowed.  Five  states  have  already  been  orga¬ 
nized  on  this  domain,  from  all  of  which,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  that  ordinance,  slavery  is  excluded. 
How  did  it  happen  that  this  theory  of  the 
equality  of  states,  of  the  classification  of  states, 
of  the  equilibrium  of  states,  of  the  title  of  the 
states  to  common  enjoyment  of  the  domain,  or 
to  an  equitable  and  just  partition  between 
them,  was  never  promulgated,  nor  even 
dreamed  of  by  the  slave  states,  when  they 
unanimously  consented  to  that  ordinance? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  principle  of 
compromise  which  deserves  consideration.  It  as¬ 
sumes  that  slavery,  if  not  the  only  institution  in 
a  slave  state,  is  at  least  a  ruling  institution,  and 
that  this  characteristic  is  recognized  by  the 
Constitution.  But  slavery  is  only  one  of  many  in¬ 
stitutions  there — freedom  is  equally  an  institu¬ 
tion  there.  Slavery  is  only  a  temporary,  acciden¬ 
tal,  partial,  and  incongruous  one;  freedom,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  perpetual,  organic,  universal 
one,  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  slaveholder  himself  stands 
under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  in  common 
with  all  the  free  citizens  of  the  state.  But  it  is, 
moreover,  an  indispensable  institution.  You 
may  separate  slavery  from  South  Carolina,  and 
the  state  will  still  remain;  but  if  you  subvert 
freedom  there,  the  state  will  cease  to  exist.  But 
the  principle  of  this  compromise  gives  complete 
ascendency  in  the  slave  states,  and  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  subordi¬ 
nate,  accidental,  and  incongruous  institution 
over  its  paramount  antagonist.  To  reduce  this 
claim  for  slavery,  to  an  absurdity,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  there  are  only  two  states 
in  which  slaves  are  a  majority,  and  not  one  in 
which  the  slaveholders  are  not  a  very  dispro¬ 
portionate  minority. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  this 
principle  must  be  examined.  It  regards  the 
domain  only  as  a  possession,  to  be  enjoyed, 
either  in  common  or  by  partition,  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  old  states.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
national  domain  is  ours;  it  is  true,  it  was  ac¬ 


quired  by  the  valor  and  with  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  nation;  but  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  over  it.  We  hold  no  arbitrary  au¬ 
thority  over  anything,  whether  acquired  lawful¬ 
ly  or  seized  by  usurpation.  The  Constitution 
regulates  our  stewardship;  the  Constitution  de¬ 
votes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  de¬ 
fence,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty. 

"A  HIGHER  LAW" 

But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  regulates  our  authority  over  the 
domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  pur¬ 
poses.  The  territory  is  a  part — no  inconsiderable 
part — of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind, 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  We  are  his  stewards,  and  must  so 
discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest 
attainable  degree,  their  happiness.  How  mo¬ 
mentous  that  trust  is,  we  may  learn  from  the 
instructions  of  the  founder  of  modem 
philosophy. 

No  man  (says  Bacon)  can  by  care-taking,  as  the  Scripture 
saith,  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  in  this  little  model  of  a 
man's  body;  but,  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  com¬ 
monwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or  estates  to  add 
amplitude  and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms;  for  by  introduc¬ 
ing  such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and  customs  as  are  wise, 
they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity  and  successors. 
But  the  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left  to  take 
their  chance. 

This  is  a  state,  and  we  are  deliberating  for  it, 
just  as  our  fathers  deliberated  in  establishing 
the  institutions  we  enjoy.  Whatever  superiority 
there  is  in  our  condition  and  hopes  over  those 
of  any  other  "kingdom"  or  "estate,"  is  due  to 
the  fortunate  circumstance  that  our  ancestors 
did  not  leave  things  to  "take  their  chance,"  but 
that  they  "added  amplitude  and  greatness"  to 
our  commonwealth,  "by  introducing  such  ordi¬ 
nances,  constitutions,  and  customs,  as  were 
wise."  We,  in  our  turn,  have  succeeded  to  the 
same  responsibilities;  and  we  cannot  approach 
the  duty  before  us,  wisely  or  justly,  except  we 
raise  ourselves  to  the  great  consideration  of 
how  we  can  most  certainly  "sow  greatness  to 
our  posterity  and  successors." 
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And  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  even  awful 
question  which  presents  itself  to  us,  is  this: 
Shall  we,  who  are  founding  institutions,  social 
and  political,  for  countless  millions — shall  we, 
who  know  by  experience  the  wise  and  the  just, 
and  are  free  to  choose  them,  and  to  reject  the 
erroneous  and  unjust — shall  we  establish 
human  bondage,  or  permit  it,  by  our  sufferance, 
to  be  established?  Sir,  our  forefathers  would 
not  have  hesitated  an  hour.  They  found  slavery 
existing  here,  and  they  left  it  only  because  they 
could  not  remove  it.  There  is  not  only  no  free 
state  which  would  now  establish  it,  but  there  is 
no  slave  state,  which,  if  it  had  had  the  free  al¬ 
ternative  as  we  now  have,  would  have  founded 
slavery.  Indeed,  our  revolutionary  predecessors 
had  precisely  the  same  question  before  them  in 
establishing  an  organic  law,  under  which  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  9  have  since  come  into  the  Union;  and 
they  solemnly  repudiated  and  excluded  slavery 
from  those  states  forever.  I  confess,  that  the 
most  alarming  evidence  of  our  degeneracy, 
which  has  yet  been  given,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  even  debate  such  a  question. 

Sir,  there  is  no  Christian  nation,  thus  free  to 
choose  as  we  are,  which  would  establish  slav¬ 
ery.  I  speak  on  due  consideration,  because  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Mexico,  have  abolished  slavery, 
and  all  other  European  states  are  preparing  to 
abolish  it  as  speedily  as  they  can.  We  cannot 
establish  slavery,  because  there  are  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  security,  welfare,  and  greatness  of 
nations,  which  we  all  admit,  or  ought  to  admit, 
and  recognize  as  essential;  and  these  are  the  se¬ 
curity  of  natural  rights,  the  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  freedom  of  industry.  Slavery  is 
incompatible  with  all  of  these,  and  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  that  it  prevails  and  con¬ 
trols  in  any  republican  state,  just  to  that  extent 
it  subverts  the  principle  of  democracy,  and  con¬ 
verts  the  state  into  an  aristocracy  or  a  despo¬ 
tism.  I  will  not  offend  sensibilities  by  drawing 
my  proofs  from  the  slave  states  existing  among 
ourselves,  but  I  will  draw  them  from  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  European  slave  states. 


9  An  1887  edition  of  the  speech  adds  Indiana  and  leaves  out  Iowa 
from  this  list  of  states.  (George  E.  Baker,  ed..  The  Works  of  William  H. 
Seward,  vol.  1  (Boston,  1887),  p.  75.) 


The  population  of  Russia,  in 


Europe,  in  1844,  was . 54,251,000 

Of  these  were  serfs . 53,500,000 


The  residue  nobles,  clergy,  and 
merchants,  etc .  751,000 


The  imperial  government  abandons  the  con¬ 
trol  over  the  fifty-three  and  a  half  millions  to 
their  owners,  and  these  owners,  included  in  the 
751,000,  are  thus  a  privileged  class,  or  aristocra¬ 
cy.  If  ever  the  government  interferes  at  all  with 
the  serfs,  who  are  the  only  laboring  population, 
it  is  by  edicts  designed  to  abridge  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education,  and  thus  continue  their 
debasement.  What  was  the  origin  of  this 
system?  Conquest,  in  which  the  captivity  of  the 
conquered  was  made  perpetual  and  hereditary. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  identical  with  American 
slavery,  only  at  one  and  the  same  time  exagger¬ 
ated  by  the  greater  disproportion  between  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  slaves  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  numbers,  and  yet  relieved  of  the  unhap- 
piest  feature  of  American  slavery — the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  castes.  What  but  this  renders  Russia  at 
once  the  most  arbitrary  despotism,  and  the 
most  barbarous  state,  in  Europe?  And  what  is 
its  effect  but  industry,  comparatively  profitless, 
and  sedition,  not  occasional  and  partial,  but 
chronic  and  pervading  the  empire?  I  speak  of 
slavery,  not  in  the  language  of  fancy,  but  in  the 
language  of  philosophy.  Montesquieu  remarked, 
upon  the  proposition  to  introduce  slavery  into 
France,  that  the  demand  for  slavery  was  the 
demand  of  luxury  and  corruption,  and  not  the 
demand  of  patriotism.  Of  all  slavery,  African 
slavery  is  the  worst,  for  it  combines  practically 
the  features  of  what  is  distinguished  as  real 
slavery  or  serfdom,  with  the  personal  slavery 
known  in  the  oriental  world.  Its  domestic  fea¬ 
tures  lead  to  vice,  while  its  political  features 
render  it  injurious  and  dangerous  to  the  state. 

I  cannot  stop  to  debate  long  with  those  who 
maintain  that  slavery  is  itself  practically  eco¬ 
nomical  and  humane.  I  might  be  content  with 
saying  that  there  are  some  axioms  in  political 
science  that  a  statesman  or  a  founder  of  states 
may  adopt,  especially  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  among  those  axioms  are 
these:  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  choice 
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of  pursuits  of  happiness;  that  knowledge  pro¬ 
motes  virtue,  and  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation;  that  freedom  is  preferable  to  slavery; 
and  that  democratic  governments,  where  they 
can  be  maintained  by  acquiescence,  without 
force,  are  preferable  to  institutions  exercising 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power. 

It  remains  only  to  remark  that  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  the  dangerous  influence  and 
tendency  of  slavery.  All  our  apprehensions  of 
dangers,  present  and  future,  begin  and  end  with 
slavery.  If  slavery,  limited  as  it  yet  is,  now 
threatens  to  subvert  the  Constitution,  how  can 
we,  as  wise,  and  prudent  statesmen,  enlarge  its 
boundaries  and  increase  its  influence,  and  thus 
increase  already  impending  dangers?  Whether, 
then,  I  regard  merely  the  welfare  of  the  future 
inhabitants  of  the  new  territories,  or  the  securi¬ 
ty  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind,  I  cannot  consent  to  intro¬ 
duce  slavery  into  any  part  of  this  continent 
which  is  now  exempt  from  what  seems  to  me 
so  great  an  evil.  These  are  my  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  to  compromise  the  question  relating  to 
slavery  as  a  condition  of  the  admission  of 
California. 

Slavery  in  the  territories 

In  acting  upon  an  occasion  so  grave  as  this,  a  respectful 
consideration  is  due  to  the  arguments,  founded  on  extrane¬ 
ous  considerations,  of  senators  who  commend  a  course  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  I  have  preferred.  The  first  of 
these  arguments  is,  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the 
territories. 

Sir,  Congress  may  admit  new  states;  and  since 
Congress  may  admit,  it  follows  that  Congress 
may  reject  new  states.  The  discretion  of  Congress 
in  admitting  is  absolute,  except  that,  when  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  state  must  be  a  republican  state,  and 
must  be  a  STATE — that  is,  it  shall  have  the 
constitutional  form  and  powers  of  a  state.  But 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  therefore  Con¬ 
gress  may  impose  conditions  of  admission  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  those  fundamental  powers  and 
forms.  Boundaries  are  such.  The  reservation  of 
the  public  domain  is  such.  The  right  to  divide  is 
such.  The  ordinance  excluding  slavery  is  such  a 


condition.  The  organization  of  a  territory  is  an¬ 
cillary  or  preliminary;  it  is  the  inchoate,  the  ini¬ 
tiative  act  of  admission,  and  is  performed  under 
the  clause  granting  the  powers  necessary  to 
execute  the  express  powers  of  the  Constitution. 

This  power  comes  from  the  treatymaking 
power  also,  and  I  think  it  well  traced  to  the 
power  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  public  domain.  But  this  question 
is  not  a  material  one  now;  the  power  is  here  to 
be  exercised.  The  question  now  is,  how  is  it  to 
be  exercised?  not  whether  we  shall  exercise  it  at 
all,  however  derived.  And  the  right  to  regulate 
property,  to  administer  justice  in  regard  to  prop¬ 
erty,  is  assumed  in  every  territorial  charter.  If  we 
have  the  power  to  legislate  concerning  property, 
we  have  the  power  to  legislate  concerning  per¬ 
sonal  rights.  Freedom  is  a  personal  right  and 
Congress,  being  the  supreme  legislature,  has  the 
same  right  in  regard  to  property  and  personal 
rights  in  territories  that  the  states  would  have, 
if  organized. 

The  next  of  this  class  of  arguments  is,  that 
the  inhibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories, 
is  unnecessary ;  and  when  I  come  to  this  question, 
I  encounter  the  loss  of  many  who  lead  in  favor 
of  admitting  California.  I  had  hoped,  some  time 
ago,  that  upon  the  vastly  important  question  of 
inhibiting  slavery  in  the  new  territories,  we 
should  have  had  the  aid  especially  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BENTON]  and  when  he  announced  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  measure,  I  was  induced  to 
exclaim — 

Cut  in  theatrum,  Cato  severe,  venisti! 

An  ideo,  tantum,  veneras  ut  exires? 

But,  sir,  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  sen¬ 
ator  is  crowning  a  life  of  eminent  public  service 
by  a  heroic  and  magnanimous  act  in  bringing 
California  into  the  Union.  Grateful  to  him  for 
this,  I  leave  it  to  himself  to  determine  how  far 
considerations  of  human  freedom  shall  govern 
the  course  which  he  thinks  proper  to  pursue. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  proviso  is  unnecessary.  I 
answer,  then  there  can  be  no  error  in  insisting 
upon  it.  But  why  is  it  unnecessary?  It  is  said — 
first,  by  reason  of  climate.  I  answer,  if  this  be  so, 
why  do  not  the  representatives  of  the  slave 
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states  concede  the  proviso?  They  deny  that  the 
climate  prevents  the  introduction  of  slavery. 
Then  I  will  leave  nothing  to  a  contingency.  But 
in  truth  I  think  the  weight  of  argument  is 
against  the  proposition.  Is  there  any  climate 
where  slavery  has  not  existed?  It  has  prevailed 
all  over  Europe,  from  sunny  Italy  to  bleak  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  existing  now — stronger  than  in  any 
other  land — in  icebound  Russia.  But  it  will  be 
replied,  that  this  is  not  African  slavery;  I  rejoin, 
that  only  makes  the  case  the  stronger.  If  this 
vigorous  Saxon  race  of  ours  was  reduced  to 
slavery,  while  it  retained  the  courage  of  semi- 
barbarism  in  its  own  high  northern  latitude, 
what  security  does  climate  afford  against  the 
transplantation  of  the  more  gentle,  more  docile, 
and  already  enslaved  and  debased  African,  to 
the  genial  climate  of  New  Mexico  and  Eastern 
California? 

Sir,  there  is  no  climate  uncongenial  to  slav¬ 
ery.  It  is  true,  it  is  less  productive  than  free 
labor  in  many  northern  countries;  but  so  it  is 
less  productive  than  free  white  labor  in  even 
tropical  climates.  Labor  is  in  quick  demand  in 
all  new  countries.  Slave  labor  is  cheaper  than 
free  labor,  and  it  would  go  first  into  new  re¬ 
gions;  and  wherever  it  goes,  it  brings  labor  into 
dishonor,  and  therefore  free  white  labor  avoids 
competition  with  it.  Sir,  I  might  rely  on  climate 
if  I  had  not  been  bom  in  a  land  where  slavery 
existed — and  this  land  was  all  of  it  north  of  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude — and  if  I  did  not 
know  the  struggle  it  has  cost,  and  which  is  yet 
going  on,  to  get  complete  relief  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  its  baleful  consequences.  I  desire  to 
propound  this  question  to  those  who  are  now 
in  favor  of  dispensing  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
Was  the  Ordinance  of  1787  necessary  or  not? 
Necessary,  we  all  agree.  It  has  received  too 
many  elaborate  eulogiums  to  be  now  decried  as 
an  idle  and  superfluous  thing.  And  yet  that  or¬ 
dinance  extended  the  inhibition  of  slavery  from 
the  37th  to  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude; 
and  now  we  are  told  that  the  inhibition  named 
is  unnecessary  anywhere  north  of  the  36°30'! 
We  are  told  that  we  may  rely  upon  the  laws  of 
God,  which  prohibit  slave  labor  north  of  that 
line,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  reenact  the  laws  of 
God.  Sir,  there  is  no  human  enactment  which  is 
just,  that  is  not  a  reenactment  of  the  law  of 


God.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  are  full  of 
such  reenactments.  Wherever  I  find  a  law  of 
God  or  a  law  of  nature  disregarded,  or  in 
danger  of  being  disregarded,  there  I  shall  vote 
to  reaffirm  it,  with  all  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
authority.  But  I  find  no  authority  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  climate  prevents  slavery  anywhere.  It 
is  the  indolence  of  mankind,  in  any  climate, 
and  not  the  natural  necessity,  that  introduces 
slavery  in  any  climate. 

I  shall  dwell  only  very  briefly  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  derived  from  the  Mexican  laws.  The 
proposition,  that  those  laws  must  remain  in 
force  until  altered  by  laws  of  our  own,  is  satis¬ 
factory;  and  so  is  the  proposition,  that  those 
Mexican  laws  abolished  and  continue  to  pro¬ 
hibit  slavery.  And  still,  I  deem  an  enactment  by 
ourselves  wise  and  even  necessary.  Both  of  the 
propositions  I  have  stated  are  denied  with  just 
as  much  confidence  by  southern  statesmen  and 
jurists  as  they  are  affirmed  by  those  of  the  free 
states.  The  population  of  the  new  territories  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  American  one,  to  whom 
the  Mexican  code  will  seem  a  foreign  one,  enti¬ 
tled  to  little  deference  or  obedience. 

Slavery  has  never  obtained  anywhere  by  ex¬ 
press  legislative  authority,  but  always  by  tram¬ 
pling  down  laws  higher  than  any  mere  munici¬ 
pal  laws — the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
There  can  be  no  oppression  in  superadding  the 
sanction  of  Congress  to  the  authority  which  is 
so  weak  and  so  vehemently  questioned.  And 
there  is  some  possibility,  if  not  a  probability, 
that  the  institution  may  obtain  a  foothold  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  if  it  should  not  be  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden  by  our  own  authority. 

What  is  insisted  upon,  therefore,  is  not  a 
mere  abstraction  or  a  mere  sentiment,  as  is  con¬ 
tended  by  those  who  waive  the  proviso.  And 
what  is  conclusive  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  is 
conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  effect  of  insist¬ 
ing  on  it  prevents  the  intrusion  of  slavery  into 
the  region  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  diffusion  of  slavery  will 
not  increase  its  evils.  The  argument  seems  to 
me  merely  specious,  and  quite  unsound.  I  desire 
to  propose  one  or  two  questions  in  reply  to  it. 
Is  slavery  stronger  or  weaker  in  these  United 
States,  from  its  diffusion  into  Missouri?  Is  slav- 
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ery  weaker  or  stronger  in  these  United  States, 
from  the  exclusion  of  it  from  the  Northwest 
Territory?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
settle  the  whole  controversy. 

Is  COMPROMISE  NEEDED  TO  SAVE  THE  UNION? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  great  and  all- 
absorbing  argument,  that  the  Union  is  in  danger 
of  being  dissolved,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
saved  by  compromise.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  not  do  to  save  the  Union;  and  therefore  I 
shall  bestow  upon  this  subject  a  very  deliberate 
consideration. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  entire  del¬ 
egation  from  the  slave  states,  although  they 
differ  in  regard  to  the  details  of  compromise 
proposed,  and  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  crisis,  seem  to  concur  in 
this  momentous  warning;  nor  do  I  doubt  at  all 
the  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  from  whom  this  warning  pro¬ 
ceeds.  And  yet,  sir,  although  such  warnings 
have  been  uttered  with  impassioned  solemnity 
in  my  hearing,  every  day  for  near  three  months, 
my  confidence  in  the  Union  remains  unshaken. 
I  think  they  are  to  be  received  with  no  incon¬ 
siderable  distrust,  because  they  are  uttered 
under  the  influence  of  a  controlling  interest  to 
be  secured — a  paramount  object  to  be  gained; 
and  that  is,  an  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  I  think  they  are  to  be  received  with 
even  more  distrust,  because,  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect,  they  are  uttered  under  an  obvi¬ 
ously  high  excitement.  Nor  is  that  excitement 
an  unnatural  one.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that 
the  passions  disturb  the  reason  and  judgment, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  calm¬ 
ness  and  candor.  I  think  they  are  to  be  distrust¬ 
ed,  because  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  this  ex¬ 
citement.  The  senators  from  some  states  say 
that  it  has  brought  all  parties  in  their  own 
region  into  unanimity.  The  honorable  senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CLAY]  says,  that  the 
danger  lies  in  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  and 
refers  us  for  proof  to  the  difficulties  which  at¬ 
tended  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Sir,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  not  the 
fierce  conflict  of  parties  that  we  are  seeing  and 
hearing;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  agony  of 
distracted  parties — a  convulsion  resulting  from 
the  too  narrow  foundations  of  both  and  of  all 
parties — foundations  laid  in  compromises  of 
natural  justice  and  of  human  liberty.  A  ques¬ 
tion — a  moral  question,  transcending  the  too 
narrow  creeds  of  parties — has  arisen;  the  public 
conscience  expands  with  it,  and  the  green 
withes  of  party  associations  give  way,  and 
break,  and  fall  off  from  it.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the 
state  that  is  dying  of  the  fever  of  party  spirit.  It 
is  merely  a  paralysis  of  parties — premonitory, 
however,  of  their  restoration,  with  new  ele¬ 
ments  of  health  and  vigor,  to  be  imbibed  from 
that  spirit  of  the  age  which  is  so  justly  called 
progress. 

Nor  is  the  evil  that  of  unlicensed,  irregular, 
and  turbulent  faction.  We  are  told  that  twenty 
legislatures  are  in  session,  burning  like  furnaces, 
heating  and  inflaming  the  popular  passions;  but 
these  twenty  legislatures  are  constitutional  fur¬ 
naces;  they  are  performing  their  customary 
functions,  imparting  healthful  heat  and  vitality 
while  within  their  constitutional  jurisdiction.  If 
they  rage  beyond  its  limits,  the  popular  pas¬ 
sions  of  this  country  are  not  at  all,  I  think,  in 
danger  of  being  inflamed  to  excess.  No,  sir;  let 
none  of  these  fires  be  extinguished — forever  let 
them  bum  and  blaze.  They  are  neither  ominous 
meteors,  nor  baleful  comets,  but  planets;  and 
bright  and  intense  as  their  heat  may  be,  it  is 
their  native  temperature,  and  they  must  still 
obey  the  law  which,  by  attraction  toward  this 
solar  centre,  holds  them  in  their  spheres. 

"I  SEE  NOTHING  OF  THAT  CONFLICT" 

I  see  nothing  of  that  conflict  between  the 
southern  and  northern  states,  or  between  their 
representative  bodies,  which  seems  to  be  on  all 
sides  of  me  assumed.  Not  a  word  of  menace, 
not  a  word  of  anger,  not  an  intemperate  word, 
has  been  uttered  in  the  northern  legislatures. 
They  firmly,  but  calmly,  assert  their  convic¬ 
tions;  but  at  the  same  time  they  assert  their  un¬ 
qualified  consent  to  submit  to  the  common  ar¬ 
biter,  and  for  weal  or  woe,  abide  the  fortunes 
of  the  Union. 
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What  if  there  be  less  of  moderation  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  South?  It  only  indicates  on 
which  side  the  balance  is  inclining,  and  that  the 
decision  of  the  momentous  question  is  near  at 
hand.  I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  there  can 
be  no  peaceful  dissolution — no  dissolution  of 
the  Union  by  the  secession  of  states;  but  that 
disunion — dissolution — happen  when  it  may, 
will,  and  must  be  revolution.  I  discover  no 
omens  of  revolution — the  predictions  of  the  po¬ 
litical  astrologers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  or 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  occur.  According  to  the 
authority  of  the  honorable  and  distinguished 
senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  CLEMENS],10  the 
event  has  already  happened,  and  the  Union  is 
now  in  ruins;  according  to  the  honorable  and 
distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
CALHOUN],  it  is  not  to  be  immediate,  but  to 
be  developed  by  time. 

What  are  the  omens  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed?  I  see  nothing  but  a  broad  difference  of 
opinion  here,  and  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  it. 

I  have  observed  that  revolutions  which  begin 
in  the  palace,  seldom  go  beyond  the  palace 
walls,  and  they  affect  only  the  dynasty  which 
reigns  there.  This  revolution,  if  I  understand  it, 
began  in  this  Senate  chamber  a  year  ago,  when 
the  representatives  from  the  southern  states  as¬ 
sembled  here  and  addressed  their  constituents 
on  what  were  called,  the  aggressions  of  the 
northern  states.  No  revolution  was  designed  at 
that  time;  and  all  that  has  happened  since,  is 
the  return  to  Congress  of  legislative  resolutions, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  conventional  responses 
to  the  address  which  emanated  from  the 
Capitol. 

Sir,  in  any  condition  of  society,  there  can  be 
no  revolution  without  a  cause — an  adequate 
cause.  What  cause  exists  here?  We  are  admit¬ 
ting  a  new  state;  but  there  is  nothing  new  in 
that — we  have  already  admitted  seventeen 
before.  But  it  is  said  that  the  slave  states  are  in 
danger  of  losing  political  power  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  new  state.  Well,  sir,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  new  in  that?  The  slave  states  have  always 
been  losing  political  power,  and  they  always 
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will  be,  while  they  have  any  to  lose.  At  first, 
twelve  of  the  thirteen  states  were  slave  states; 
now  only  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty  are  slave 
states.  Moreover,  the  change  is  constitutionally 
made,  and  the  government  was  constructed  so 
as  to  permit  changes  of  the  balance  of  power,  in 
obedience  to  changes  of  the  forces  of  the  body 
politic.  Danton  used  to  say,  "It's  all  well  while 
the  people  cry  Danton  and  Robespierre;  but 
woe  for  me  if  ever  the  people  learn  to  say 
Robespierre  and  Danton!"  That  is  all  of  it,  sir. 
The  people  have  been  accustomed  to  say,  the 
South  and  the  North;  they  are  only  beginning 
now  to  say,  the  North  and  the  South. 

Sir,  those  who  would  alarm  us  with  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  revolution,  have  not  well  considered  the 
structure  of  this  government,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  forces.  It  is  a  democracy  of  property 
and  persons,  with  a  fair  approximation  toward 
universal  education,  and  operating  by  means  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  constituent  members  of 
this  democracy  are  the  only  persons  who  could 
subvert  it;  and  they  are  not  the  citizens  of  a 
metropolis  like  Paris,  or  of  a  region  subjected  to 
the  influences  of  a  metropolis  like  France;  but 
they  are  husbandmen,  dispersed  over  this  broad 
land,  on  the  mountain  and  on  the  plain,  and  on 
the  prairie,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  gulf;  and 
this  people  are  now,  while  we  are  discussing 
their  imaginary  danger,  at  peace  and  in  their 
happy  homes,  and  as  unconcerned  and  unin¬ 
formed  of  their  peril,  as  they  are  of  events  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  moon.  Nor  have  the  alarmists 
made  due  allowance  in  their  calculations  for  the 
influence  of  conservative  reaction,  strong  in  any 
government,  and  irresistible  in  a  rural  republic, 
operating  by  universal  suffrage.  That  principle 
of  reaction  is  due  to  the  force  of  the  habits  of 
acquiescence  and  loyalty  among  the  people.  No 
man  better  understood  this  principle  than 
Machiavelli,  who  has  told  us,  in  regard  to  fac¬ 
tions,  that  "no  safe  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the 
force  of  nature  and  the  bravery  of  words, 
except  it  be  corroborated  by  custom."  Do  the 
alarmists  remember  that  this  government  has 
stood  sixty  years  already,  without  exacting  one 
drop  of  blood?  that  this  government  has  stood 
sixty  years,  and  yet  treason  is  an  obsolete 
crime?  That  day,  I  trust,  is  far  off,  when  the 
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fountains  of  popular  contentment  shall  be 
broken  up;  but  whenever  it  shall  come,  it  will 
bring  forth  a  higher  illustration  than  has  ever 
yet  been  given  of  the  excellence  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system;  for  then  it  will  be  seen  how 
calmly,  how  firmly,  how  nobly,  a  great  people 
can  act  in  preserving  their  Constitution;  whom 
"love  of  country  moveth,  example  teacheth, 
company  comforteth,  emulation  quickeneth, 
and  glory  exalteth." 

When  the  founders  of  the  new  republic  of 
the  South  come  to  draw  over  the  face  of  this 
empire,  along  or  between  its  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude  or  longitude,  their  ominous  lines  of  dis¬ 
memberment,  soon  to  be  broadly  and  deeply 
shaded  with  fraternal  blood,  they  may  come 
to  the  discovery  then,  if  not  before,  that  the 
natural  and  even  the  political  connections  of 
the  region  embraced,  forbid  such  a  partition; 
that  its  possible  divisions  are  not  northern 
and  southern  at  all,  but  eastern  and  western, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  that  nature  and 
commerce  have  allied  indissolubly,  for  weal 
and  woe,  the  seceders  and  those  from  whom 
they  are  to  be  separated;  that,  while  they 
would  rush  into  a  civil  war  to  restore  an 
imaginary  equilibrium  between  the  northern 
states  and  the  southern  states,  a  new  equilib¬ 
rium  has  taken  its  place,  in  which  all  those 
states  are  on  the  one  side,  and  the  boundless 
West  is  on  the  other. 

Sir,  when  the  founders  of  the  new  republic  of 
the  South  come  to  draw  these  fearful  lines,  they 
will  indicate  what  portions  of  the  continent  are 
to  be  broken  off  from  their  connection  with  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Mississippi; 
what  portion  of  this  people  are  to  be  denied  the 
use  of  the  lakes,  the  railroads,  and  the  canals, 
now  constituting  common  and  customary  ave¬ 
nues  of  travel,  trade,  and  social  intercourse; 
what  families  and  kindred  are  to  be  separated, 
and  converted  into  enemies;  and  what  states  are 
to  be  the  scenes  of  perpetual  border  warfare, 
aggravated  by  interminable  horrors  of  servile 
insurrection.  When  those  portentous  lines  shall 
be  drawn,  they  will  disclose  what  portion  of 
this  people  is  to  retain  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  the  flag  of  so  many  victories;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  portion  of  the  people  is  to  be 


subjected  to  new  and  ominous 11  imposts, 
direct  taxes,  and  forced  loans,  and  conscrip¬ 
tions,  to  maintain  an  opposing  army,  an  oppos¬ 
ing  navy,  and  the  new  and  hateful  banner  of 
sedition.  Then  the  projectors  of  the  new  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  South  will  meet  the  question — and 
they  may  well  prepare  now  to  answer  it — what 
is  all  this  for?  What  intolerable  wrong,  what 
unfratemal  injustice,  have  rendered  these  ca¬ 
lamities  unavoidable?  What  gain  will  this  un¬ 
natural  revolution  bring  to  us?  The  answer  will 
be:  "All  this  is  done  to  secure  the  institution  of 
African  slavery." 

And,  then,  if  not  before,  the  question  will  be 
discussed.  What  is  this  institution  of  slavery, 
that  it  should  cause  these  unparalleled  sacrifices 
and  these  disastrous  afflictions?  And  this  will 
be  the  answer:  When  the  Spaniards,  few  in 
number,  discovered  the  western  Indies  and  ad¬ 
jacent  continental  America,  they  needed  labor 
to  draw  forth  from  its  virgin  stores  some 
speedy  return  to  the  cupidity  of  the  court  and 
the  bankers  of  Madrid.  They  enslaved  the  indo¬ 
lent,  inoffensive,  and  confiding  natives,  who 
perished  by  thousands,  and  even  by  millions, 
under  that  new  and  unnatural  bondage.  A 
humane  ecclesiastic  advised  the  substitution  of 
Africans,  reduced  to  captivity  in  their  native 
wars;  and  a  pious  princess  adopted  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  with  a  dispensation  from  the  head  of  the 
Church,  granted  on  the  ground  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  of  the  Christian  to  enslave  the  hea¬ 
then,  to  effect  his  conversion.  The  colonists  of 
North  America,  innocent  in  their  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  wrong,  encouraged  the  slave  traffic,  and 
thus  the  labor  of  subduing  their  territory  de¬ 
volved  chiefly  upon  the  African  race.  A  happy 
conjuncture  brought  on  an  awakening  of  the 
conscience  of  mankind  to  the  injustice  of  slav¬ 
ery,  simultaneously  with  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  welcomed 
and  embraced  the  spirit  of  universal  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Renouncing  luxury,  they  secured  influence 
and  empire;  but  the  states  of  the  South,  misled 
by  a  new  and  profitable  culture,  elected  to 
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maintain  and  perpetuate  slavery;  and  thus, 
choosing  luxury,  they  lost  power  and  empire. 

When  this  answer  shall  be  given,  it  will 
appear  that  the  question  of  dissolving  the 
Union  is  a  complex  question;  that  it  embraces 
the  fearful  issue  whether  the  Union  shall 
stand,  and  slavery,  under  the  steady,  peaceful 
action  of  moral,  social,  and  political  causes,  be 
removed  by  gradual,  voluntary  effort,  and 
with  compensation,  or  whether  the  Union 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  civil  wars  ensue, 
bringing  on  violent  but  complete  and  immedi¬ 
ate  emancipation.  We  are  now  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  our  national  progress  when  that  crisis 
can  be  foreseen — when  we  must  foresee  it.  It 
is  directly  before  us.  Its  shadow  is  upon  us.  It 
darkens  the  legislative  halls,  the  temples  of 
worship,  and  the  home  and  the  hearth.  Every 
question,  political,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical — 
however  foreign  to  the  subject  of  slavery — 
brings  up  slavery  as  an  incident;  and  the  inci¬ 
dent  supplants  the  principal  question.  We 
hear  of  nothing  but  slavery,  and  we  can  talk 
of  nothing  but  slavery.  And  now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  our  difficulties,  embarrassments, 
and  dangers,  arise,  not  out  of  unlawful  per¬ 
versions  of  the  question  of  slavery,  as  some 
suppose,  but  from  the  want  of  moral  courage 
to  meet  this  question  of  emancipation  as  we 
ought.  Consequently,  we  hear  on  one  side  de¬ 
mands — absurd,  indeed,  but  yet  unceasing — 
for  an  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition 
of  slavery;  as  if  any  power,  except  the  people 
of  the  slave  states,  could  abolish  it,  and  as  if 
they  could  be  moved  to  abolish  it  by  merely 
sounding  the  trumpet  violently  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  emancipation,  while  the  institution  is 
interwoven  with  all  their  social  and  political 
interests,  constitutions  and  customs. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  statesmen  say  that 
"slavery  has  always  existed,  and,  for  aught  they 
know  or  can  do,  it  always  must  exist.  God  per¬ 
mitted  it,  and  he  alone  can  indicate  the  way  to 
remove  it."  As  if  the  Supreme  Creator,  after 
giving  us  the  instructions  of  his  providence  and 
revelation,  for  the  illumination  of  our  minds 
and  consciences,  did  not  leave  us,  in  all  human 
transactions,  with  due  invocations  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  seek  out  his  will  and  execute  it  for 
ourselves. 


"Slavery  must  give  way  .  .  .  emancipation  is 
inevitable" 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  of  my  separation 
from  both  of  these  parties.  I  feel  assured  that 
slavery  must  give  way,  and  will  give  way,  to 
the  salutary  instructions  of  economy,  and  to  the 
ripening  influences  of  humanity;  that  emanci¬ 
pation  is  inevitable,  and  is  near;  that  it  may  be 
hastened  or  hindered;  and  that  whether  it  shall 
be  peaceful  or  violent,  depends  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  hastened  or  hindered — that 
all  measures  which  fortify  slavery,  or  extend  it, 
tend  to  the  consummation  of  violence — all  that 
check  its  extension  and  abate  its  strength,  tend 
to  its  peaceful  extirpation.  But  I  will  adopt 
none  but  lawful,  constitutional,  and  peaceful 
means,  to  secure  even  that  end;  and  none  such 
can  I  or  will  I  forego.  Nor  do  I  know  any  im¬ 
portant  or  responsible  political  body  that  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  more  than  this.  No  free  state  claims 
to  extend  its  legislation  into  a  slave  state.  None 
claims  that  Congress  shall  usurp  power  to  abol¬ 
ish  slavery  in  the  slave  states.  None  claims  that 
any  violent,  unconstitutional,  or  unlawful 
measure  shall  be  embraced.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  offer  no  scheme  or  plan  for  the 
adoption  of  the  slave  states,  with  the  assent  and 
cooperation  of  Congress,  it  is  only  because  the 
slave  states  are  unwilling,  as  yet,  to  receive 
such  suggestions,  or  even  to  entertain  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  emancipation  in  any  form. 

But,  sir,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say  that, 
while  I  cannot  agree  with  the  honorable  senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  proposing  to  devote 
eighty  millions  of  dollars  to  remove  the  free 
colored  population  from  the  slave  states,  and 
thus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fortify  slavery,  there 
is  no  reasonable  limit  to  which  I  am  not  willing 
to  go  in  applying  the  national  treasures,  to 
effect  the  peaceful,  voluntary  removal  of  slav¬ 
ery  itself. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is 
not  now,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  occur,  any 
adequate  cause  for  revolution  in  regard  to  slav¬ 
ery.  But  you  reply  that,  nevertheless,  you  must 
have  guaranties;  and  the  first  one  is  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  fugitives  from  labor.  That  guaranty 
you  cannot  have,  as  I  have  already  shown,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  roll  back  the  tide  of  social 
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progress.  You  must  be  content  with  what  you 
have.  If  you  wage  war  against  us,  you  can,  at 
most,  only  conquer  us,  and  then  all  you  can  get 
will  be  a  treaty,  and  that  you  have  already. 

But  you  insist  on  a  guaranty  against  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
war.  Well,  when  you  shall  have  declared  war 
against  us,  what  shall  hinder  us  from  immedi¬ 
ately  decreeing  that  slavery  shall  cease  within 
the  national  capital? 

You  say  that  you  will  not  submit  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  slaves  from  the  new  territories.  What 
will  you  gain  by  resistance?  Liberty  follows  the 
sword,  although  her  sway  is  one  of  peace  and 
beneficence.  Can  you  propagate  slavery,  then, 
by  the  sword? 

You  insist  that  you  cannot  submit  to  the 
freedom  with  which  slavery  is  discussed  in  the 
free  states.  Will  war — a  war  for  slavery — arrest, 
or  even  moderate,  that  discussion?  No,  sir;  that 
discussion  will  not  cease;  war  will  only  inflame 
it  to  a  greater  height.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eternal 
conflict  between  truth  and  error — between 
mind  and  physical  force — the  conflict  of  man 
against  the  obstacles  which  oppose  his  way  to 
an  ultimate  and  glorious  destiny.  It  will  go  on 
until  you  shall  terminate  it  in  the  only  way  in 
which  any  state  or  nation  has  ever  terminated 
it — by  yielding  to  it — yielding  in  your  own 
time,  and  in  your  own  manner,  indeed,  but 
nevertheless  yielding  to  the  progress  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  You  will  do  this,  sooner  or  later,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  your  opinion  now;  because  nations 
which  were  prudent,  and  humane,  and  wise,  as 
you  are,  have  done  so  already. 

Sir,  the  slave  states  have  no  reason  to  fear 
that  this  inevitable  change  will  go  too  far  or  too 
fast  for  their  safety  or  welfare.  It  cannot  well  go 
too  fast,  or  too  far,  if  the  only  alternative  is  a 
war  of  races. 

But  it  cannot  go  too  fast.  Slavery  has  a  reli¬ 
able  and  accommodating  ally  in  a  party  in  the 
free  states,  which  though  it  claims  to  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  in  many  respects,  a  party  of 
progress,  finds  its  sole  security  for  its  political 
power  in  the  support  and  aid  of  slavery  in  the 
slave  states.  Of  course,  I  do  not  include  in  that 
party  those  who  are  now  cooperating  in  main¬ 
taining  the  cause  of  freedom  against  slavery.  I 
am  not  of  that  party  of  progress  in  the  North, 


which  thus  lends  its  support  to  slavery;  but  it  is 
only  just  and  candid  that  I  should  bear  witness 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  slavery. 

Slavery  has,  moreover,  a  more  natural  alliance 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  North,  and  with  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe.  So  long  as  slavery  shall 
possess  the  cotton  fields,  the  sugar  fields,  and 
the  rice  fields  of  the  world,  so  long  will  com¬ 
merce  and  capital  yield  it  toleration  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  Emancipation  is  a  democratic  revolution.  It 
is  capital  that  arrests  all  democratic  revolutions. 
It  was  capital  that,  in  a  single  year,  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  revolution  from  the  base  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains,  across  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  into  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  is  capital  that 
is  rapidly  rolling  back  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
into  the  chambers  of  the  Tuileries. 

Slavery  has  a  guaranty  still  stronger  than 
these  in  the  prejudices  of  caste  and  color,  which 
induce  even  large  majorities  in  all  the  free  states 
to  regard  sympathy  with  the  slave  as  an  act  of 
unmanly  humiliation  and  self-abasement,  al¬ 
though  philosophy  meekly  expresses  her  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  asserted  natural  superiority  of  the 
white  race,  and  confidently  denies  that  such  a 
superiority,  if  justly  claimed,  could  give  a  title 
to  oppression. 

There  remains  one  more  guaranty — one  that 
has  seldom  failed  you,  and  will  seldom  fail  you 
hereafter.  New  states  cling  in  closer  alliance 
than  older  ones  to  the  federal  power.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  the  slave  power  enables  you  for 
long  periods,  to  control  the  federal  government, 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  states.  I  do  not  know 
the  sentiments  of  the  representatives  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  but,  my  word  for  it,  if  they  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  this  floor  today,  against  your  most 
obstinate  opposition,  they  would,  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  really  affecting  your  interests,  be  found  at 
your  side. 

With  these  alliances  to  break  the  force  of 
emancipation,  there  will  be  no  disunion  and  no 
secession.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
disturbance,  though  I  do  not  apprehend  even 
that.  Absolute  regularity  and  order  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  have  not  yet  been  established  in  any 
government;  and  unbroken  popular  tranquillity 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  in  even  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  condition  of  human  society.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  our  system  is  necessarily  complex.  A 
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pivot  may  fall  out  here,  a  lever  may  be  dis¬ 
placed  there,  a  wheel  may  fall  out  of  gearing 
elsewhere;  but  the  machinery  will  soon  recover 
its  regularity,  and  move  on  just  as  before,  with 
even  better  adaptation  and  adjustment  to  over¬ 
come  new  obstructions. 

There  are  many  well-disposed  persons  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  occurrance  of  any  such  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  failure  of  a  legislative  body  to 
organize  is,  to  their  apprehension  a  fearful 
omen,  and  an  extraconstitutional  assemblage,  to 
consult  upon  public  affairs  is,  with  them,  cause 
for  desperation.  Even  senators  speak  of  the 
Union  as  if  it  existed  only  by  consent,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  be  implied,  by  the  assent  of  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  states.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Union  was  not  founded  in  voluntary  choice, 
nor  does  it  exist  by  voluntary  consent. 

A  union  was  proposed  to  the  colonies  by 
Franklin  and  others,  in  1754;  but  such  was  their 
aversion  to  an  abridgment  of  their  own  impor¬ 
tance,  respectively,  that  it  was  rejected  even 
under  the  pressure  of  a  disastrous  invasion  by 
France. 

A  union  of  choice  was  proposed  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  in  1775;  but  so  strong  was  their  opposition, 
that  they  went  through  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  without  having  established  more  than  a 
mere  council  of  consultation. 

But  with  independence  came  enlarged  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture — absolutely  new  interests  of 
manufactures — interests  of  commerce,  of  fisher¬ 
ies,  of  navigation,  of  a  common  domain,  of 
common  debts,  of  common  revenues  and  tax¬ 
ation,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  of  public 
defence,  of  public  honor — in  short,  interests  of 
common  nationality  and  sovereignty — interests 
which  at  last  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  more 
perfect  union — a  national  government. 

The  genius,  talents,  and  learning  of  Hamilton, 
of  Jay,  and  of  Madison,  surpassing  perhaps  the 
intellectual  power  ever  exerted  before  for  the 
establishment  of  a  government,  combined  with 
the  serene  but  mighty  influence  of  Washington, 
were  only  sufficient  to  secure  the  reluctant 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  is  now  the 
object  of  all  our  affections  and  of  the  hopes  of 
mankind.  No  wonder  that  the  conflicts  in 
which  that  Constitution  was  bom,  and  the 
almost  desponding  solemnity  of  Washington,  in 


his  Farewell  Address,  impressed  his  countrymen 
and  mankind  with  a  profound  distrust  of  its 
perpetuity!  No  wonder  that  while  the  murmurs 
of  that  day  are  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  cher¬ 
ish  that  distrust,  with  pious  reverence,  as  a  na¬ 
tional  and  patriotic  sentiment! 

But  it  is  time  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  that 
sentiment.  It  is  time  to  shake  off  that  fear,  for 
fear  is  always  weakness.  It  is  time  to  remember 
that  government,  even  when  it  arises  by  chance 
or  accident,  and  is  administered  capriciously 
and  oppressively,  is  ever  the  strongest  of  all 
human  institutions,  surviving  many  social  and 
ecclesiastical  changes  and  convulsions,  and  that 
this  Constitution  of  ours  has  all  the  inherent 
strength  common  to  governments  in  general, 
and  added  to  them  has  also  the  solidity  and 
firmness  derived  from  broader  and  deeper 
foundations  in  national  justice,  and  a  better 
civil  adaptation  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Union — the  creature  of  necessities,  phys¬ 
ical,  moral,  social,  and  political — endures  by 
virtue  of  the  same  necessities;  and  these  neces¬ 
sities  are  stronger  than  when  it  was  produced — 
stronger  by  the  greater  amplitude  of  territory 
now  covered  by  it — stronger  by  the  sixfold  in¬ 
crease  of  the  society  living  under  its  beneficent 
protection — stronger  by  the  augmentation,  ten 
thousand  times,  of  the  fields,  the  workshops, 
the  mines,  and  the  ships  of  that  society — of  its 
productions  of  the  sea,  of  the  plough,  of  the 
loom,  and  of  the  anvil,  in  their  constant  circle 
of  internal  and  international  exchange — strong¬ 
er  in  the  long  rivers  penetrating  regions  before 
unknown — stronger  in  all  the  artificial  roads, 
canals,  and  other  channels  and  avenues  essen¬ 
tial  not  only  to  trade  but  to  defence — stronger 
in  steam  navigation,  in  steam  locomotion  on  the 
land,  and  in  telegraphic  communications,  un¬ 
known  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted — 
stronger  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  growing 
empire  of  the  seas — stronger  in  the  element  of 
national  honor  in  all  lands — and,  stronger  than 
all,  in  the  now  settled  habits  of  veneration  and 
affection  for  institutions  so  stupendous  and  so 
useful. 

The  Union,  then,  is,  not  because  merely  that 
men  choose  that  it  shall  be,  but  because  some 
government  must  exist  here,  and  no  other  gov- 
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emment  than  this  can.  If  it  could  be  dashed  to 
atoms  by  the  whirlwind,  the  lightning,  or  the 
earthquake,  today,  it  would  rise  again  in  all  its 
just  and  magnificent  proportions  tomorrow. 

This  nation  is  a  globe,  still  accumulating 
upon  accumulation — not  a  dissolving  sphere. 

“I  KNOW  ONLY  ONE  COUNTRY  AND  ONE  SOVEREIGN - THE 

United  States  of  America  and  the  American  people" 

I  have  heard  somewhat  here — and  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life — of  divided  alle¬ 
giance — of  allegiance  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Union — of  allegiance  to  states  severally  and  to 
the  Union.  Sir,  if  sympathies  with  state  emula¬ 
tion  and  pride  of  achievement  could  be  allowed 
to  raise  up  another  sovereign  to  divide  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  might 
recognize  the  claims  of  the  state  to  which,  by 
birth  and  gratitude,  I  belong — to  the  state  of 
Hamilton  and  Jay,  of  Schuyler,  of  the  Clintons, 
and  of  Fulton — the  state  which,  with  less  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  natural  navigation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ocean,  has,  by  her  own  enter¬ 
prise,  secured  to  herself  the  commerce  of  the 
continent,  and  is  steadily  advancing  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  for  all 
this,  I  know  only  one  country  and  one  sover¬ 
eign — the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
American  people.  And  such  as  my  allegiance  is, 
is  the  loyalty  of  every  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  As  I  speak,  he  will  speak  when 
his  time  arrives.  He  knows  no  other  country, 
and  no  other  sovereign.  He  has  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  precious  affections,  and  hopes  for 
himself  and  for  his  posterity,  treasured  up  in 
the  ark  of  the  Union.  He  knows  as  well  and 
feels  as  strongly  as  I  do,  that  this  government  is 
his  own  government;  that  he  is  a  part  of  it;  that 
it  was  established  for  him,  and  that  it  is  main¬ 
tained  by  him;  that  it  is  the  only  truly  wise, 
just,  free,  and  equal  government,  that  has  ever 
existed;  that  no  other  government  could  be  so 
wise,  just,  free,  and  equal;  and  that  it  is  safer 


and  more  beneficent  than  any  which  time  or 
change  could  bring  into  its  place. 

You  may  tell  me,  sir,  that  although  all  this 
may  be  true,  yet  the  trial  of  faction  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Sir,  if  the  trial  of  faction  has  not 
been  made,  it  has  not  been  because  faction  has 
not  always  existed,  and  has  not  always  men¬ 
aced  a  trial,  but  because  faction  could  find  no 
fulcrum  on  which  to  place  the  lever  to  subvert 
the  Union,  as  it  can  find  no  fulcrum  now;  and 
in  this  is  my  confidence.  I  would  not  rashly 
provoke  the  trial,  but  I  will  not  suffer  a  fear 
which  I  have  not,  to  make  me  compromise  one 
sentiment — one  principle  of  truth  or  justice — to 
avert  a  danger  that  all  experience  teaches  me  is 
purely  chimerical.  Let,  then,  those  who  distrust 
the  Union,  make  compromises  to  save  it.  I  shall 
not  impeach  their  wisdom,  as  I  certainly  cannot 
their  patriotism;  but,  indulging  no  such  appre¬ 
hensions  myself,  I  shall  vote  for  the  admission 
of  California  directly,  without  conditions,  with¬ 
out  qualifications,  and  without  compromise. 

For  the  vindication  of  that  vote,  I  look  not  to 
the  verdict  of  the  passing  hour,  disturbed  as  the 
public  mind  now  is  by  conflicting  interests  and 
passions,  but  to  that  period,  happily  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  when  the  vast  regions  over  which  we  are 
now  legislating  shall  have  received  their  des¬ 
tined  inhabitants. 

While  looking  forward  to  that  day,  its  count¬ 
less  generations  seem  to  me  to  be  rising  up,  and 
passing  in  dim  and  shadowy  review  before  us; 
and  a  voice  comes  forth  from  their  serried 
ranks,  saying,  "Waste  your  treasures  and  your 
armies,  if  you  will;  raze  your  fortifications  to 
the  ground;  sink  your  navies  into  the  sea;  trans¬ 
mit  to  us  even  a  dishonored  name,  if  you  must; 
but  the  soil  you  hold  in  trust  for  us,  give  it  to 
us  free.  You  found  it  free,  and  conquered  it  to 
extend  a  better  and  surer  freedom  over  it. 
Whatever  choice  you  have  made  for  yourselves, 
let  us  have  no  partial  freedom;  let  us  all  be  free; 
let  the  reversion  of  your  broad  domain  descend 
to  us  unincumbered,  and  free  from  the  calami¬ 
ties  and  from  the  sorrows  of  human  bondage." 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 
Against  the  Compromise  of  1850 

June  10,  1850 

The  Senate  debate  over  Henry  Clay's  compromise  resolutions  continued  for  months.  In 
February  and  March,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  delivered  powerful  speeches  in 
support  of  the  compromise,  and  William  H.  Seward  spoke  strongly  against  it  (See 
Speeches  No.  11,  12,  and  13).  In  June  came  the  turn  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who  vehe¬ 
mently  expressed  his  opposition. 

At  that  time,  Benton's  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  rapidly  moving  toward  its  close. 
He  had  spent  his  prime  years  in  the  body,  serving  continuously  since  1821.  After  hold¬ 
ing  his  seat  for  almost  thirty  years,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  still  a  powerful  and 
imposing  figure  in  Washington,  but  he  was  losing  his  political  base  at  home.  The  previ¬ 
ous  year,  the  Missouri  legislature  had  adopted  John  C.  Calhoun's  resolutions  supporting 
slavery  and  had  instructed  the  state's  U.S.  senators  to  support  them.  Benton,  a  Democrat 
who  opposed  both  abolitionism  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territories,  re¬ 
fused.  Never  one  to  keep  his  disapproval  quiet,  Benton  toured  the  state,  issuing  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  legislature  by  speaking  fiercely  against  the  proslavery  resolutions  at 
every  stop.  Benton  felt  equally  strongly  about  Henry  Clay's  proposed  compromise, 
which  he  attacked  ferociously  on  June  10. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  the  tall,  ruggedly  built  Benton  was  known  less  for  his  oratory 
than  for  a  prodigious  marshalling  of  facts  to  support  or  oppose  legislation.  Although  the 
senator  had  completed  only  one  year  of  college,  he  was  a  painstaking  researcher  and  an 
energetic  student  of  history,  with  a  retentive  memory.  He  often  overwhelmed  his  listen¬ 
ers  with  enormous  amounts  of  detail,  believing  that  if  fellow  senators  or  the  voters  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  facts,  they  would  invariably  come  to  agree  with  his  point  of  view.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  described  him  as  intellectually  inferior  to  Web¬ 
ster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  adding,  “But  this  was  compensated  for  by  an  indomitable  in¬ 
dustry,  an  iron  constitution,  and  an  undying  memory.''  1 

A  magazine  of  the  time  described  Benton  as  a  public  speaker: 

Not  possessing  that  captivating,  popular  eloquence  of  Clay,  nor  the  power  and 
stately  grandeur  of  Webster  ...  he  has  yet  always  maintained  a  rank  among  the 
ablest  debaters  in  the  Senate.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  there  has  been  a  member  of 
that  body  whose  mind  was  so  richly  stored  with  the  facts  of  either  American  or  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  or  who  could  use  them  to  much  better  advantage.2 

This  approach  led  one  expert  in  rhetoric  to  offer  the  judgment:  “Evidently  Benton 
does  not  belong  with  those  select  few  who  managed  to  speak  to  posterity  as  well  as  to 
their  own  age  and  their  own  people.  His  speeches  are  a  part  of  the  historical  record 
rather  than  a  part  of  literature."  3 

Benton  derided  Clay's  carefully  crafted  compromise  as  "a  parcel  of  old  bills/'  each  of 
which  could  have  been  passed  long  since,  that  had  been  "bundled  into  one"  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  "and  then  called  a  compromise — where  there  is  nothing  to  compromise."  He  was 
most  offended  by  the  inclusion  in  the  package  of  the  California  statehood  bill,  which  he 
considered  far  too  pressing  and  important  to  have  its  fate  entangled  with  such  controver¬ 
sial  measures  as  a  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Also  combined  in  the  disparate  package  were  provisions  regarding  the 
boundary  of  Texas  and  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Lacing  his  remarks  with 
heavy  doses  of  sarcasm,  Benton  attacked  the  very  idea  of  any  further  compromises  over 
slavery  beyond  those  in  the  Constitution. 
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The  omnibus  approach  to  the  compromise  died  with  the  defeat  of  some  of  its  compo¬ 
nents  on  July  31.  Within  two  months,  however,  skillful  maneuvering  by  Democratic 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  achieved  separate  passage  of  each  of  the  pieces. 

In  opposing  the  compromise,  Benton  not  only  antagonized  colleagues  in  the  Senate  but 
alienated  possible  support  back  in  Missouri.  His  speech  to  the  railroad  convention  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1849  (See  Speech  No.  10)  had  won  him  some  Whig  supporters,  but  they  lost  inter¬ 
est  once  he  attacked  the  compromise  so  carefully  wrought  by  the  Whig  hero,  Henry 
Clay.  Benton  took  the  passage  of  the  individual  bills  as  a  vindication  of  his  position  that 
the  compromise  should  pass  as  separate  measures  if  at  all,  but  being  right  could  not  save 
his  political  career.  In  January  1851,  the  legislature  failed  to  reelect  him  to  the  Senate  and 
chose  instead  a  Whig  candidate.  Never  one  to  give  up,  Benton  ran  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  served  from  1853  to  1855.  He  spent  his  remaining  years  writ¬ 
ing  the  masterful  Thirty  Years '  View,  memoirs  of  his  Senate  career. 

For  further  reading: 

For  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  183-200. 

Hamilton,  Holman.  Prologue  to  Conflict:  The  Crisis  and  Compromise  of  1850.  Lexington,  KY, 
1964. 

Holt,  Michael  F.  The  Political  Crisis  of  the  1850s.  1978;  reprint.  New  York,  1983. 

Kennedy,  John  F.  Profiles  in  Courage.  New  York,  1955. 

Smith,  Elbert  B.  Magnificent  Missourian:  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Philadelphia,  1958. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 

AGAINST  THE  COMPROMISE  OF  1850  1 

June  10,  1850 
(In  the  Senate) 


"Proceed  with  the  bills  singly" 

I  make  the  motion  which  supersedes  all  other 
motions,  and  which,  itself,  can  only  be  super¬ 
seded  by  a  motion  still  more  stringent — the 
motion  to  lie  on  the  table.  I  move  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  this  bill,  and  in  the  form  re¬ 
quired  by  our  rules,  which  is  to  a  day  certain 
beyond  the  session;  and,  to  make  sure  of  that,  I 
propose  a  day  beyond  the  life  of  the  present 
Congress.  It  is  the  proper  motion  to  test  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  fate  of  a  measure, 
and  to  save  time  which  might  be  lost  in  useless 
amendments.  I  have  waited  a  month  for  the 
larger  amendments  to  be  voted  upon,  and  now 
deem  it  my  duty  to  proceed  with  my  motion, 
with  a  view  to  proceed  with  the  bills  singly,  if 
this  bill,  of  many  in  one,  shall  be  put  out  of  the 
way;  but  will  withdraw  it  at  any  time  to  admit 
of  votes  on  vital  points.  It  is  a  bill  of  thirty- 
nine  sections — forty,  save  one — an  ominous 
number;  and  which,  with  the  two  little  bills 
which  attend  it,  is  called  a  compromise,  and  is 
pressed  upon  us  as  a  remedy  for  the  national 
calamities.  Now,  all  this  labor  of  the  committee, 
and  all  this  remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
a  miserable,  distracted  condition;  that  it  is  their 
mission  to  relieve  this  national  distress,  and 
that  these  bills  are  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
that  purpose.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a 
mistake,  both  as  to  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  mission  of  the  committee,  and  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  their  remedy.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
misery,  and  distraction,  and  distress,  and  strife. 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe ,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  676-84. 


of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them 
to  be  very  quiet  at  home,  attending  to  their 
crops,  such  of  them  as  do  not  mean  to  feed  out 
of  the  public  crib;  and  that  they  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy  if  the  politicians  would  only 
permit  them  to  think  so.  I  know  of  no  distress 
in  the  country,  no  misery,  no  strife,  no  distrac¬ 
tion,  none  of  those  five  gaping  wounds  of 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  made  enu¬ 
meration  on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
and  for  the  healing  of  which,  all  together,  and 
all  at  once,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  like  the  little 
Doctor  Taylor,  he  has  provided  this  capacious 
plaster  in  the  shape  of  five  old  bills  tacked  to¬ 
gether.  I  believe  the  senator  and  myself  are 
alike,  in  this,  that  each  of  us  has  but  five  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  left  hand;  and  that  may  account  for 
the  limitation  of  the  wounds.  When  the  fingers 
gave  out,  they  gave  out;  and  if  there  had  been 
more  fingers,  there  might  have  been  more 
wounds — as  many  as  fingers — and,  toes  also.  I 
know  nothing  of  all  these  "gaping  wounds," 
nor  of  any  distress  in  the  country  since  we  got 
rid  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  since 
we  got  possession  of  the  gold  currency.  Since 
that  time  I  have  heard  of  no  pecuniary  or  busi¬ 
ness  distress,  no  rotten  currency,  no  expansions 
and  contractions,  no  deranged  exchanges,  no 
decline  of  public  stocks,  no  laborers  begging 
employment,  no  produce  rotting  upon  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  no  property  sacrificed  at 
forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confidence,  no  three  per 
centum  a  month  interest,  no  call  for  a  bankrupt 
act.  Never  were  the  people — the  business-doing 
and  the  working  people — as  well  off  as  they  are 
today.  As  for  political  distress,  "it  is  all  in  my 
eye.  "It  is  all  among  the  politicians.  Never  were 
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the  political  blessings  of  the  country  greater 
than  at  present:  civil  and  religious  liberty  emi¬ 
nently  enjoyed;  life,  liberty,  and  property  pro¬ 
tected;  the  North  and  the  South  returning  to 
the  old  belief,  that  they  were  made  for  each 
other;  and  peace  and  plenty  reigning  through¬ 
out  the  land.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try — happy  in  the  extreme;  and  I  listen  with 
amazement  to  the  recitals  which  I  have  heard 
on  this  floor  of  strife  and  contention,  gaping 
wounds  and  streaming  blood,  distress  and 
misery.  I  feel  mystified.  The  senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  CLAY],2  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  reporter  of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advo¬ 
cate,  formerly  delivered  us  many  such  recitals, 
about  the  times  that  the  tariff  was  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  the  national  bank  charter  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  the  deposits  to  be  restored,  or  a  bank¬ 
rupt  act  to  be  passed.  He  has  been  absent  for 
some  years;  and,  on  returning  among  us,  seems 
to  begin  where  he  left  off.  He  treats  us  to  the 
old  dish  of  distress!  Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.  There  is 
none  of  it;  and  if  there  was,  the  remedy  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people — in  the  hearts  of 
the  people — who  love  their  country,  and  mean 
to  take  care  of  it — and  not  in  the  contrivances 
of  politicians,  who  mistake  their  own  for  their 
country's  distresses.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  It  looks 
to  me  like  a  joke.  But  when  I  recollect  the  im¬ 
posing  number  of  the  committee,  and  how 
"distinguished”  they  all  were,  and  how  they 
voted  themselves  free  from  instructions,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  Senate  to  talk,  but  not  to  vote,  while 
they  were  out,  and  how  long  they  were  deliber¬ 
ating:  when  I  recollect  all  these  things,  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  the  committee  are  in  ear¬ 
nest.  And  as  for  the  senator  himself,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  perfect  gravity  with 
which  he  brought  forward  his  remedy — these 
bills  and  the  report — the  pathos  with  which  he 
enforced  them,  and  the  hearty  congratulations 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United 
States,  and  all  mankind  on  the  appointment  of 
his  committee,  preclude  the  idea  of  an  inten¬ 
tional  joke  on  his  part.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as 
serious,  and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily; 


which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis¬ 
tempers,  and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  lump — all  or  none — under  the  penalty  of 
being  treated  by  the  organs  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

"A  PARCEL  OF  OLD  BILLS" 

Here  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have 
been  lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months, 
and  which  might  have  been  passed,  each  by 
itself,  in  some  good  form,  long  ago,  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  committee,  and 
brought  back  again,  bundled  into  one,  and  al¬ 
tered  just  enough  to  make  each  one  worse;  and 
then  called  a  compromise — where  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  compromise — and  supported  by  a  report 
which  cannot  support  itself.  Here  are  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  admission  bill,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories  three  months  ago — 
the  two  territorial  government  bills,  reported  by 
the  same  committee  at  the  same  time — the 
Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  years 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  this  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old  Maryland  law, 
in  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and  re¬ 
pealed  by  an  old  act  of  Congress.  These  are  the 
batch — five  bills  taken  from  our  files,  altered 
just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tacked  together, 
and  christened  a  compromise,  and  pressed  upon 
the  Senate  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  calamities 
which  have  no  existence.  This  is  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  case:  and  now  for  the  case  itself. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  majority  of  the  committee: 
so  the  report  informs  us:  and,  from  the  demon¬ 
strations  on  this  floor,  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been  as  lean  a  majority  as  parliamentary 
proceedings  ever  exhibited.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
majority  of  that  committee;  and  seven  is  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  thirteen;  so  that  this  compromise, 
which  is  to  be  swallowed  whole  by  the  Senate, 
is  the  work  of  seven  senators.  And  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  that  the  committee  was  purposely 
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composed  half  and  half — six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other — something  like  a  jury  de  me- 
dietate  linguae,  first  introduced  into  British  law 
for  the  safety  of  the  Welsh  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish — if  this  should  happen  to  be  the  case,  and 
a  half  and  half  committee  was  actually  appoint¬ 
ed,  with  the  precaution  of  a  border  member  to 
give  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie — then  it 
may  be,  that  the  work,  in  fact,  is  the  work  of 
one  member  of  the  committee!  But  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  report.  It  says  a  majority;  and, 
upon  that  basis,  it  is  the  work  of  seven.  And 
hereby  comes  a  new  lesson  in  political  arithme¬ 
tic — seven  to  govern  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
first,  and  the  Senate  of  sixty  afterwards.  For,  be 
it  remembered,  this  batch  of  bills  is  not  to  be  a 
law,  freely  made  by  Congress,  but  a  compact, 
to  be  swallowed,  and  swallowed  whole,  under 
the  penalty  of  party  execution  and  political 
damnation.  Sir,  this  committee  has  lacked  a 
name — a  distinctive  appellation;  and,  for  want 
of  characteristic  distinction,  is  referred  to  nu¬ 
merically  in  the  report  as  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen.  This  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the 
debate.  It  is  thirteen  against  one — fearful  odds 
against  a  solitary  assailant.  It  should  have  an¬ 
other  name.  From  its  composition  it  might  be 
called  the  committee  de  medietate-,  not  linguae,  but 
terrae ;  for  it  comes  from  different  halves  of  the 
land,  with  a  border  member  to  sit  between, 
who  is  to  perform  the  exploit,  hitherto  deemed 
impossible  in  the  fox  chase,  of  riding  on  both 
sides  of  the  sapling!  From  the  mode  of  its  cre¬ 
ation,  it  might  be  called  the  free  committee;  for 
it  certainly  created  itself,  and  freed  itself,  and 
tied  up  the  Senate  while  it  was  out.  And  from 
the  manner  in  which  a  majority  of  seven  first 
govern  thirteen,  and  then  propose  to  govern  the 
Senate,  and  then  the  whole  United  States,  it 
might  be  called  the  arithmetical  committee;  for  it 
certainly  seems  to  teach  a  new  lesson  in  politi¬ 
cal  arithmetic — the  lesson  of  the  minority  gov¬ 
erning  the  majority — of  one  governing  all. 

"To  CONJOIN  incongruities" 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  bills, 
bundled  into  one,  and  requires  us  to  pass  them. 
Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  possession  of 
these  bills?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  manual  oper¬ 


ation.  I  know  that  each  senator  had  a  copy  on 
his  table,  and  might  carry  his  copy  where  he 
pleased;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Senate,  on  its  calendar — for  discussion, 
but  not  for  decision,  while  the  committee  was 
out.  Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  referred  to 
the  committee — but  not  these  bills.  And  I  now 
ask  for  the  law — the  parliamentary  law — which 
enables  a  committee  to  consider  bills  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  it?  to  alter  bills  not  in  their  legal 
power  or  possession?  to  tack  bills  together 
which  the  Senate  held  separate  on  its  calendar? 
to  reverse  the  order  of  bills  on  the  calendar?  to 
put  the  hindmost  before,  and  the  foremost 
behind?  to  conjoin  incongruities,  and  to  con¬ 
glomerate  individualities?  This  is  what  I  ask — 
for  this  is  what  the  committee  has  done;  and 
which,  if  a  point  of  order  was  raised,  might 
subject  their  bundle  of  bills  to  be  ruled  off  the 
docket.  Sir,  there  is  a  custom — a  good-natured 
one — in  some  of  our  state  legislatures,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sort  of 
legislative  saturnalia — a  frolic — something  like 
barring  out  the  master — in  which  all  officers  are 
displaced,  all  authorities  disregarded,  all  rules 
overturned,  all  license  tolerated,  and  all  busi¬ 
ness  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  then  this  is  only 
done  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  a  prelude 
to  a  general  breakup.  And  the  sport  is  harmless, 
for  nothing  is  done;  and  it  is  relieved  by  ad¬ 
journment,  which  immediately  follows.  Such  li¬ 
cense  as  this  may  be  tolerated;  for  it  is,  at  least, 
innocent  sport — the  mere  play  of  those  "chil¬ 
dren  of  a  larger  growth"  which  some  poet,  or 
philosopher,  has  supposed  men  to  be.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  committee  has  imitated 
this  play  without  its  reason — taken  the  license 
of  the  saturnalia  without  its  innocence — made 
grave  work  of  their  gay  sport — produced  a 
monster  instead  of  a  merry-andrew — and  re¬ 
quired  us  to  worship  what  it  is  our  duty  to  kill. 

California  the  scapegoat 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monster. 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  scapegoat  of  all 
the  sins  of  slavery  in  the  United  States — that 
California  which  is  innocent  of  all  these  sins.  It 
is  made  the  scapegoat;  and  as  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  an  American  attempt  to  imitate  that 
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ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  national  sins, 

I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Jerusalem,  to 
show  how  exactly  our  committee  have  imitated 
that  ancient  expiatory  custom.  I  read  from  an 
approved  volume  of  Jewish  antiquities: 

The  goat  being  tied  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  court 
of  the  temple,  and  his  head  bound  with  scarlet  cloth  to  sig¬ 
nify  sin;  the  high-priest  went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on 
his  head,  and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins, 
putting  them  all  on  the  head  of  the  goat.  After  which,  he 
was  given  to  the  person  appointed  to  lead  him  away,  who, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  him  into  the  desert,  and 
turned  him  loose  to  die;  but  as  the  goat  sometimes  escaped 
from  the  desert,  the  expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete;  and  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the  after- 
custom  was  to  lead  him  to  a  high  rock,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  push  him  off  of  it  backwards,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  jumping,  the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  tom  from  his 
head,  in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken  away. 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scapegoat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal,  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own  and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had 
never  committed.  So  of  California.  She  is  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back,  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heavy 
load.  First,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  piled 
upon  her,  each  pregnant  with  all  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso — a  double  load  in 
itself — and  enough,  without  further  weight,  to 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on;  and  the  reason  given  for  it  by 
the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  authentic 
report: 

The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  those  territorial  governments;  and,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  secure  that  desirable  object,  they  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  and  that,  united 
together,  they  both  be  passed. 


This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report;  and  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  me,  on  reading  it,  is  its 
entire  incompatibility  with  the  reasons  previ¬ 
ously  given  for  the  same  act.  In  his  speech  in 
favor  of  raising  the  committee,  the  senator  from 


Kentucky  [Mr.  CLAY]  was  in  favor  of  putting 
the  territories  upon  California  for  her  own 
good — for  the  good  of  California  herself — as 
the  speedy  way  to  get  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by  preventing  an  opposi¬ 
tion  to  her  admission  which  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altogether.  This  was  his  reason  then, 
and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the  Senate. 


He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the  speedy  ad¬ 
mission  of  California,  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  attaining  the  desired  object  was  to  include  her  ad¬ 
mission  in  a  bill  giving  governments  to  the  territories.  He 
made  this  statement  because  he  was  impelled  to  do  so  from 
what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her  admission  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  measure  be  urged,  an  opposition  is  created  which  may 
result  in  the  defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission. 


These  are  the  reasons  which  the  senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  state  and 
the  territories — quickest  and  safest  for  Califor¬ 
nia:  her  admission  the  supreme  object,  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and  saving  her.  And  un¬ 
founded  as  I  deemed  these  reasons  at  the  time, 
and  now  know  them  to  be,  they  still  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  where  it  was  due — to 
the  superior  object — to  California  herself,  a 
state,  without  being  a  state  of  the  Union,  and 
suffering  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condi¬ 
tion.  California  was  then  the  superior  object; 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  considerations,  to  be  made  subservient 
to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.  They  become 
the  object:  the  state  the  incident.  They  take  the 
first — she  the  second  place!  And  to  make  sure 
of  their  welfare — make  more  certain  of  giving 
governments  to  them — inuendo,  such  govern¬ 
ments  as  the  committee  prescribe — the  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This  is  a 
change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding 
change  of  reasons.  Doubtless  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time;  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  other  Senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  require  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
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to  the  other.3  It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in  nei¬ 
ther.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  first  set  when  they 
were  delivered;  and  time  has  shown  that  I  was 
right.  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argument  of 
speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under  the  lapse 
of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we  all  now 
know  that  California  has  been  delayed  three 
months,  waiting  for  this  conjunction:  instead  of 
defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  all  know  now 
that  she  might  have  been  passed  singly  before 
the  committee  was  raised,  if  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  remained  on  his  original  ground, 
on  my  side;  and  everyone  knows  that  the  only 
danger  to  California  now  comes  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  into  which  she  has  been  forced.  I  do 
not  believe  in  either  set  of  reasons.  1  do  not 
admit  the  territorial  governments  to  be  objects 


3  "Mr.  CLAY.  Well,  if  the  proposition  be  to  refer  the  president's 
message  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  I  shall  with  great 
pleasure  vote  for  the  proposition.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  embrace,  in  a  general  motion,  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  California,  and  all  the  other  subjects  which  are  treated  of  by  the 
resolutions  upon  the  table — the  subject,  for  example,  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  territorial  governments,  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  a  boundary  line  for  Texas,  and  the  proposition  to  compensate 
Texas  for  the  surrender  of  territory.  I  say,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  right  to  confound  or  to  combine  all  these  subjects,  and  to 
throw  them  before  one  committee  to  be  acted  upon  together.  I  think 
the  subject  of  the  admission  of  California  ought  to  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct;  although,  for  one,  I  should  have  no  objection — that 
question  being  separated  from  the  residue  of  the  subject — that  the 
resolutions  and  the  rest  of  the  propositions  that  are  before  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  regards  those  which  have  a  kindred  or  common 
nature,  should  be  referred,  at  the  proper  time,  to  a  committee,  to  be 
acted  upon  together;  but  I  think  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
such  a  reference.  Sir,  there  are  three  or  four  members  of  Congress 
who  have  come  here  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific,  with  a  constitu¬ 
tion  purporting  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  state  which  is  seeking  to 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  Union.  Now,  sir,  is  it  right  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  all  the  delay,  the  uncertainty,  the  procrastination,  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  combination  of  all  these  subjects, 
and  a  reference  of  them  to  one  committee,  and  to  wait  until  that 
committee  shall  have  adjudged  the  whole?  I  think  not.  I  am  not  now 
arguing  whether  California  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted — 
whether  she  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted  with  the  boundary 
which  she  proposes,  or  with  any  other  boundary — but  I  am  con¬ 
tending  that,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  her  repre¬ 
sentation  presents  itself  to  Congress,  under  the  circumstance  that 
when  they  left  their  homes,  perhaps  nothing  on  earth  was  further 
from  their  expectation  than  that  there  would  be  the  slightest  im¬ 
pediment  or  obstacle  to  their  admission;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
condition  in  which  these  gentlemen  are  placed  who  are  here  in  at¬ 
tendance,  in  the  lobbies  of  these  halls,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  decide,  and  decide  as  promptly  as  we  can,  consistently  with 
just  and  proper  deliberation.  1  think  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
California  is  one  which  stands  by  itself,  and  that  it  should  be  kept 
disconnected  with  the  other  resolutions." — Mr.  Clay's  Speech  in  Febru¬ 
ary  [Benton  note] 


of  superior  interest  to  the  admission  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  I  admit  them  to  be  objects  of  interest,  de¬ 
manding  our  attention,  and  that  at  this  session; 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  California,  nor  in 
precedence  of  her,  nor  in  conjunction  with  her, 
nor  as  a  condition  for  her  admission.  She  has 
been  delayed  long,  and  is  now  endangered  by 
this  attempt  to  couple  with  her  the  territories, 
with  which  she  has  no  connection,  and  to  in¬ 
volve  her  in  the  Wilmot  Proviso  question,  from 
which  she  is  free.  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
has  done  me  the  favor  to  blame  me  for  this 
delay.  He  may  blame  me  again  when  he  be¬ 
holds  the  catastrophe  of  his  attempted  conjunc¬ 
tions;  but  all  mankind  will  see  that  the  delay  is 
the  result  of  his  own  abandonment  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  originally  took  with  me.  The 
other  reason  which  the  senator  gave  in  his 
speech  for  the  conjunction  is  not  repeated  in 
the  report — the  one  which  addressed  itself  to 
our  nervous  system,  and  menaced  total  defeat 
to  California  if  urged  in  a  bill  by  herself.  He 
has  not  renewed  that  argument  to  our  fears,  so 
portentously  exhibited  three  months  ago;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  danger  has  passed 
by,  and  that  Congress  is  now  free.  But  Califor¬ 
nia  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but  worsted.  Then  it 
was  only  necessary  to  her  salvation  that  she 
should  be  joined  to  the  territories;  so  said  the 
speech.  Now  she  is  joined  to  Texas  also;  and 
must  be  damned  if  not  strong  enough  to  save 
Texas,  and  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  and  herself 
into  the  bargain! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills 
will  be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for 
the  report.  It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so. 
But,  suppose  they  are  rejected  together,  and 
in  consequence  of  being  together:  what  is, 
then,  the  condition  of  California?  First,  she 
has  been  delayed  three  months,  at  great 
damage  to  herself,  waiting  the  intrusive  com¬ 
panionship  of  this  incongruous  company. 
Then  she  is  sunk  under  its  weight.  Who, 
then,  is  to  blame — the  senator  from  Kentucky 
or  the  senator  from  Missouri?  And  if  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  indefinite  postponement  shall 
make  still  further  delay  to  California,  and  in¬ 
volve  her  defeat  in  the  end,  who  then  is  to 
be  blamed  again?  I  do  not  ask  these  questions 
of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  It  might  be 
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unlawful  to  do  so:  for,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

Mr.  CLAY,  (from  his  seat.)  I  do  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BENTON.  No;  a  high-spirited  man  will 
not  claim  it.  But  the  law  gives  him  the  privi¬ 
lege;  and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he 
claims  it  or  not.  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to 
begin  to  consider  the  responsibility  he  has  in¬ 
curred  in  quitting  his  position  at  my  side  for 
California  single,  and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in 
this  crowd,  where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death, 
come  the  vote  when  it  will.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
him  to  begin  to  think  about  submitting  to  a 
mistrial!  withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venire  facias 
de  novo  be  issued. 

“Subjects  of  different  natures  should  not  be  tacked 
together" 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  new  ar¬ 
gument.  The  territorial  government  bills  are 
now  the  object;  and  to  make  more  certain  of 
these  bills  they  are  put  into  the  California  bill, 
to  be  carried  safe  through  by  it.  This  is  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  report;  and  it  is  a  plain  declara¬ 
tion  that  one  measure  is  to  be  forced  to  carry 
the  other.  This  is  a  breach  of  parliamentary 
law — that  law  upon  the  existence  of  which  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  took  an  issue  with  me, 
and  failed  to  maintain  his  side  of  it.  True,  he 
made  a  show  of  maintaining  it — ostentatiously 
borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  from  me,  in 
open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the  case;  and 
taking  good  care  not  to  open  them,  because  he 
knew  they  would  prove  my  side  of  it.  Then  he 
quoted  that  bill  for  the  “relief  of  John  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  reading  of 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  risible  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  spectators  which 
Shakespeare  measures  by  the  quantity,  and 
qualifies  as  barren!  Sir,  if  the  senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  only  read  us  Dr.  Franklin's  story  of 
John  Thompson  and  his  hat-sign,  it  would  have 
been  something — a  thing  equally  pertinent  as 
argument,  and  still  more  amusing  as  anecdote. 
The  senator,  by  doing  that  much,  admitted  his 
obligation  to  maintain  his  side  of  the  issue:  by 
doing  no  more,  he  confessed  he  could  not.  And 
now  the  illegality  of  this  conjunction  stands 


confessed,  with  the  superaddition  of  an  avowed 
condemnable  motive  for  it.  The  motive  is — so 
declared  in  the  report — to  force  one  measure  to 
carry  the  other — the  identical  thing  mentioned 
in  all  the  books  as  the  very  reason  why  subjects 
of  different  natures  should  not  be  tacked  to¬ 
gether.  I  do  not  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  on  this  point:  it  will  be  remembered  by  the 
Senate:  and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the 
attempt,  and  the  failure,  to  contest  it.  It  is  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of 
parliamentary  law,  and  of  safe  legislation.  It  is 
also  a  compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to 
a  portion  of  the  members  of  this  chamber.  To 
put  two  measures  together  for  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  one  to  carry  the  other,  is  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  meas¬ 
ure  to  take  the  weak  one,  under  the  penalty  of 
losing  the  stronger.  It  implies  both  that  these 
members  cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  fairly  upon 
one  of  the  measures,  or  that  an  unfair  vote  is 
wanted  from  them;  and  that  they  are  coercible, 
and  ought  to  be  coerced.  This  is  the  compli¬ 
ment  which  the  compulsory  process  implies, 
and  which  is  as  good  as  declared  in  this  case.  It 
is  a  rough  compliment,  but  such  a  one  as  "dis¬ 
tinguished  senators" — such  as  composed  this 
committee — may  have  the  prerogative  to  offer 
to  the  undistinguished  ones:  but  then  these  un¬ 
distinguished  may  have  the  privilege  to  refuse 
to  receive  it — may  refuse  to  sanction  the  impli¬ 
cation,  by  refusing  to  vote  as  required — may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coerci¬ 
ble,  that  they  owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  to  honor  and  duty,  and  that  they 
can  trust  themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a 
bill  by  itself,  although  the  committee  cannot 
trust  them!  But,  stop!  Is  it  a  government  or  the 
government  which  the  committee  propose  to 
secure  by  coercion?  Is  it  a  government,  such  as 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  agree  upon?  or  is 
it  the  government,  such  as  a  majority  of  the 
committee  have  prescribed?  If  the  former,  why 
not  leave  the  Senate  to  free  voting  in  a  separate 
bill?  if  the  latter,  will  the  Senate  be  coerced? 
will  it  allow  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
govern  the  Senate? — seven  to  govern  sixty?  Sir! 
it  is  the  latter — so  avowed;  and  being  the  first 
instance  of  such  an  avowal,  it  should  meet  a  re¬ 
ception  which  would  make  it  the  last. 
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Mr.  President:  all  the  evils  of  incongruous 
conjunctions  are  exemplified  in  this  conjunction 
of  the  territorial  government  bills  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  admission  bill.  They  are  subjects 
not  only  foreign  to  each  other,  but  involving 
different  questions,  and  resting  upon  principles 
of  different  natures.  One  involves  the  slavery 
and  antislavery  questions:  the  other  is  free  from 
them.  One  involves  constitutional  questions: 
the  other  does  not.  One  is  a  question  of  right, 
resting  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico:  the  other  is 
a  question  of  expediency,  resting  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  Congress.  One  is  the  case  of  a  state, 
asking  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  other 
states:  the  other  is  a  question  of  territories, 
asking  protection  from  states.  One  is  a  sover¬ 
eignty — the  other  a  property.  So  that,  at  all 
points,  and  under  every  aspect,  the  subjects 
differ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  sena¬ 
tors  here  who  can  unite  in  a  vote  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any 
vote  for  the  territorial  governments;  and  that, 
because  these  governments  involve  the  slavery 
questions,  from  all  which  the  California  bill  is 
free.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  men  and  parties 
split  here.  Some  deny  the  power  of  Congress  in 
to  to  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  territories: 
such  as  they  can  support  no  bill  which  touches 
that  question,  one  way  or  the  other.  Others 
admit  the  power,  but  deny  the  expediency  of 
its  exercise.  Others  again  claim  both  the  power 
and  the  exercise.  Others  again  are  under  legisla¬ 
tive  instructions — some  to  vote  one  way,  some 
the  other.  Finally,  there  are  some  opposed  to 
giving  any  governments  at  all  to  these  territo¬ 
ries,  and  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  grow  up  of 
themselves  into  future  states.  Now,  what  are 
the  senators,  so  circumstanced,  to  do  with  these 
bills  conjoined?  Vote  for  all — and  call  it  a  com¬ 
promise!  as  if  oaths,  duty,  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  legislative  instructions,  were  subjects 
of  compromise.  No!  rejection  of  the  whole  is 
the  only  course;  and  to  begin  anew,  each  bill  by 
itself,  the  only  remedy. 

The  conjunction  of  these  bills  illustrates  all 
the  evils  of  joining  incoherent  subjects  together. 
It  presents  a  revolting  enormity,  of  which  all 
the  evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not  to 


do  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  injustice,  I  must 
tell  that  they  have  looked  somewhat  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  California  in  this  conjunction,  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her;  of 
which  kind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  propose  for  her: 

As  for  California — far  from  feeling  her  sensibility  affect¬ 
ed  by  her  being  associated  with  other  kindred  measures — 
she  ought  to  rejoice  and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  entering 
into  the  Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tranquilli¬ 
ty  and  happiness  of  the  great  family  of  States,  of  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  she  may  one  day  be  a  distinguished  member. 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  She  is  to  rejoice,  and  be  highly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  great  family  of  states,  and  thereby 
become  tranquil  and  happy  herself.  And  she  is 
one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  confederacy.  This  is  to  be  her 
compensation — felicity  and  glory!  Prospective 
felicity,  and  contingent  glory.  The  felicity 
rural — rural  felicity — from  the  geographical  po¬ 
sition  of  California — the  most  innocent  and  in¬ 
vigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory  and  dis¬ 
tinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Whether  California 
will  consider  these  anticipations  ample  compen¬ 
sation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  conjunction — 
the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger,  and  all  her 
sufferings  at  home,  in  the  meantime — will 
remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part,  I  would 
not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual  existence 
in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of  such  com¬ 
pensation;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be  the  opinion 
of  California  herself.  Life,  and  present  relief 
from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants.  Existence 
and  relief,  is  her  cry!  And  for  these  she  can  find 
no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of  contributing 
to  the  tranquillity  of  states  which  are  already 
tranquil,  the  happiness  of  people  who  are  al¬ 
ready  happy,  the  settlement  of  questions  in 
which  she  has  no  concern,  and  the  formation  of 
compromises  which  breed  new  quarrels  in  as¬ 
suming  to  settle  old  ones. 

The  question  of  New  Mexico 

With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  to  California,  the  committee  pro¬ 
ceed  to  pile  a  new  load  upon  her  back.  Texas 
next  appears  in  the  committee's  plan,  crammed 
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into  the  California  bill,  with  all  her  questions  of 
debt  and  boundary,  dispute  with  New  Mexico, 
division  into  future  states,  cession  of  territory 
to  the  United  States,  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  given  her,  thrust  in  along  with  her!  A 
compact  with  one  state  put  into  a  law  for  the 
life  of  another!  And  a  veto  upon  the  admission 
of  California  given  to  Texas!  This  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the 
history  of  our  legislation,  and  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  fair  to  permit  the  committee 
to  speak  for  themselves.  They  say: 

A  majority  of  the  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  the  section  containing  these  proposals  to  Texas  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  bill  embracing  the  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  state,  and  the  establishment  of  territorial  govern¬ 
ments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  definition  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
has  an  intimate  and  necessary  connection  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico.  To 
form  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  without  pre¬ 
scribing  the  limits  of  the  territory,  would  leave  the  work 
imperfect  and  incomplete,  and  might  expose  New  Mexico 
to  serious  controversy,  if  not  dangerous  collisions,  with  the 
state  of  Texas.  And  most,  if  not  all,  the  considerations 
which  unite  in  favor  of  combining  the  bill  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California  as  a  state  and  the  territorial  bills,  apply  to 
the  boundary  question  of  Texas.  By  the  union  of  the  three 
measures,  every  question  of  difficulty  and  division  which 
has  arisen  out  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  from  Mexico 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  adjusted,  or  placed  in  a  train  of  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment.  The  committee,  availing  themselves  of 
the  arduous  and  valuable  labors  of  the  Committee  on  Terri¬ 
tories,  report  a  bill,  herewith  annexed,  (marked  A,)  embrac¬ 
ing  those  three  measures,  the  passage  of  which,  uniting 
them  together,  they  recommend  to  the  Senate. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  committee,  and 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  constitu¬ 
tional  and  municipal,  and  of  geography  and 
history.  They  assume  a  controversy  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  No  such  thing.  New 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
controversy  is  with  the  United  States.  They 
assume  there  is  no  way  to  settle  this  controver¬ 
sy  but  by  a  compact  with  Texas.  This  is  an¬ 
other  great  mistake.  There  are  three  ways  to 
settle  it:  first,  and  best,  by  a  compact;  secondly, 
by  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  thirdly,  by  giving  a  government  to  New 
Mexico  according  to  her  actual  extent  when  the 
United  States  acquired  her,  and  holding  onto 
that  until  the  question  of  title  is  decided,  either 
amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by  the  Supreme 


Court.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  committee 
is  in  supposing  that  New  Mexico  is  party  to 
this  controversy  with  Texas.  No  such  thing. 
New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the  concern. 
That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reasoning  of 
the  committee  falls  to  the  ground.  For  the  judi¬ 
cial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  are 
party;  and  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  extends  to  all  cases  to  which  a 
state  is  a  party.  This  brings  the  case  bang  up  at 
once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  grow  up 
into  a  state,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  between  two 
states;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  collision,  as 
the  committee  suppose,  and  make  an  argument 
for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there  is  to  New 
Mexico  from  this  apprehended  collision.  If  any 
takes  place,  it  will  be  a  collision  with  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico  belongs;  and  she  will  know  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  collision,  first,  by  offering  what  is  not 
only  just,  but  generous,  to  Texas;  and  next  in 
defending  her  territory  from  invasion,  and  her 
people  from  violence. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  thrusting  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into  the 
California  bill;  and,  reduced  to  their  essence, 
they  argue  thus:  Utah  must  go  in,  because  she 
binds  upon  California;  New  Mexico  must  go  in, 
because  she  binds  upon  Utah;  and  Texas  must 
go  in,  because  she  binds  upon  New  Mexico. 
And  thus  poor  California  is  crammed  and 
gorged  until  she  is  about  in  the  condition  that 
Jonah  would  have  been  in,  if  he  had  swallowed 
the  whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swallowing 
him.  This  opens  a  new  chapter  in  legislative  ra¬ 
tiocination.  It  substitutes  contiguity  of  territory 
for  congruity  of  matter,  and  makes  geographical 
affinities  the  rule  of  legislative  conjunctions. 
Upon  that  principle  the  committee  might  have 
gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the  Califor¬ 
nia  bill,  all  over  the  United  States;  for  all  our 
territory  is  binding  in  some  one  part  upon  an¬ 
other.  Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  slave  trade  suppression  bill  might  have 
been  interjected;  for,  though  not  actually  bind¬ 
ing  upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  upon  land  that 
binds  upon  land  that  does  bind  upon  her.  So  of 
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the  fugitive  slave  bill.  For,  let  the  fugacious 
slave  run  as  far  as  he  may,  he  must  still  be  on 
land;  and,  that  being  the  case,  the  territorial 
contiguity  may  be  established  which  justifies 
the  legislative  conjunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us,  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — 
too  grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  cases,  the 
mere  moralist  may  laugh  or  cry,  as  he  deems 
best.  But  not  so  with  the  legislator — his  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  laughing  or  crying.  Whimpering,  or 
simpering,  is  not  his  mission.  Work  is  his  voca¬ 
tion,  and  gravity  his  vein;  and  in  that  vein  I 
proceed  to  consider  this  interjection  of  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into  the 
bowels  of  the  California  bill. 

"Texas  should  not  have  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
California" 

In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  compact, 
depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent  of 
Texas,  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as  part 
of  a  compromise  and  general  settlement  of  all 
the  slavery  questions;  and,  of  course,  the  whole 
must  stand  together,  or  fall  together.  This  gives 
Texas  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of  California. 
This  is  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  unjust;  for, 
by  the  Constitution,  new  states  are  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  by  Congress,  and  not  by  another  state;  and, 
therefore,  Texas  should  not  have  a  veto  upon 
the  admission  of  California.  In  the  next  place, 
Texas  presents  a  great  many  serious  questions 
of  her  own — some  of  them  depending  upon  a 
compact  already  existing  with  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  concerning  the  United 
States,  one  concerning  New  Mexico,  but  no  one 
reaching  to  California.  She  has  a  question  of 
boundary  nominally  with  New  Mexico,  in  reali¬ 
ty  with  the  United  States,  as  the  owner  of  New 
Mexico;  and  that  might  be  a  reason  for  joining 
her  in  a  bill,  so  far  as  that  boundary  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  New  Mexico;  but  it  can  be  no 
reason  for  joining  her  to  California.  The  west¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  point  of  collision 
with  New  Mexico;  and  this  plan  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  instead  of  proposing  a  suitable  boundary 
between  them,  adapted  to  localities,  or  leaving 
to  each  its  actual  possessions,  disturbing  no  in¬ 
terest,  until  the  decision  of  title  upon  the  uni¬ 
versal  principle  of  uti  possidetis-,  instead  of  these 


obvious  and  natural  remedies,  the  plan  of  the 
committee  cuts  deep  into  the  actual  possessions 
of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico — rousing 
the  question  which  the  committee  professes  to 
avoid,  the  question  of  extending  slavery,  and  so 
disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 

And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  the 
committee  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
before  I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography 
and  history.  They  treat  New  Mexico  as  having 
a  controversy  with  Texas — as  being  in  danger 
of  a  collision  with  her — and  that  a  compact 
with  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
them  is  the  only  way  to  settle  that  controversy 
and  prevent  that  collision.  Now,  all  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  controversy  is  not  with  New 
Mexico,  but  with  the  United  States,  and  the  ju¬ 
dicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  it.  Again,  possession  is  title  until  the 
right  is  tried;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possession,  may  give  a  government  at  once  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  possession;  and  then  wait  the  de¬ 
cision  of  title. 

I  avoid  all  argument  about  right — the  eventu¬ 
al  right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was  New 
Mexico  before  the  existence  of  Texas.  I  avoid 
that  question.  Amicable  settlement  of  contested 
claim,  and  not  adjudication  of  title,  is  now  my 
object.  I  need  no  argument  from  any  quarter  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  Texas  questions  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  happened  to  know  that  before  Texas 
was  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills  and  made 
speeches  for  that  purpose,  at  that  time.  I 
brought  in  such  bills  six  years  ago,  and  again  at 
the  present  session;  and  whenever  presented 
single,  either  by  myself  or  any  other  person,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  give  it  a  generous  consider¬ 
ation;  but,  as  part  of  the  California  bill,  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  possession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas;  and, 
therefore,  am  in  favor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amount  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  this  view,  all 
my  bills  and  plans  for  a  divisional  line  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas — whether  of  1844  or 
1850— left  to  each  all  its  settlements,  all  its 
actual  possessions,  all  its  uncontested  claim;  and 
divided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adapted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country. 
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as  well  as  suitable  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
longitudinal  line  between  them;  and  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844,  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1850 — and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in  the 
meantime.  The  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
violates  all  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep  and 
arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico,  such  as  she  held  them  before  Texas 
had  existence;  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle 
of  public  policy,  private  right,  territorial  affini¬ 
ty,  or  local  propriety.  It  begins  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  El 
Paso,  and  thence,  diagonally  and  north¬ 
eastwardly,  to  the  point  where  the  Red  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100.  Now,  this  begin¬ 
ning,  twenty  miles  above  El  Paso,  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  (near  six  hun¬ 
dred  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above  the 
ancient  line  of  New  Mexico;  and  this  diagonal 
line  to  the  Red  River  cuts  about  four  hundred 
miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  ancient  New 
Mexican  possessions,  cutting  off  about  70,000 
square  miles  of  territory  from  New  Mexico, 
where  there  is  no  slavery,  and  giving  it  to 
Texas,  where  there  is.  This  constitutes  a  more 
serious  case  of  tacking  than  even  that  of  sticking 
incongruous  bills  together,  and  calls  for  a  most 
considerate  examination  of  all  the  circumstances 
it  involves.  I  will  examine  these  circumstances, 
first  making  a  statement,  and  then  sustaining  it 
by  proof. 

El  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  boundary  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  committee,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexican 
towns,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico  retreated  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  in 
1680,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thence  recov¬ 
ered  the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  most  southern  town  of  the  province,  as 
Taos  was  the  most  northern.  Being  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  the  dividing  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
leaves  it  out  of  our  limits,  and  consequently  out 
of  the  present  limits  of  New  Mexico;  but  New 
Mexico  still  extends  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the 
Paso;  and  therefore  this  beginning  line  proposed 


by  the  committee  cuts  into  the  ancient  posses¬ 
sion  of  New  Mexico — a  possession  dating  from 
the  year  1595.  That  line,  in  its  course  to  the 
Red  River,  cuts  the  river  and  valley  of  the 
Puerco  (called  Pecos  in  the  upper  part)  into  two 
parts,  leaving  the  lower  and  larger  part  to 
Texas;  the  said  Rio  Puerco  and  its  valley,  from 
head  to  mouth,  having  always  been  a  part  of 
New  Mexico,  and  now  in  its  actual  possession. 
Putting  together  what  is  cut  from  the  Puerco, 
and  from  the  Del  Norte  above  and  below  El 
Paso,  and  it  would  amount  to  about  70,000 
square  miles,  to  be  taken  by  the  committee's 
line  from  its  present  and  ancient  possessor  and 
transferred  to  a  new  claimant.  This  is  what  the 
new  line  would  do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  of 
its  existence  at  this  time,  by  law,  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  part  of  Texas. 

Authorities  cited 

This  statement  is  too  important  to  remain  a 
mere  statement.  I  therefore  proceed  to  verify  it; 
and  for  that  purpose  have  recourse  to  the  high¬ 
est  authorities — Humboldt's  Essay  upon  New 
Spain,  Pike's  Journal  of  his  passage  through 
New  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Wislizenus's  report  of  his 
tour  with  Doniphan's  expedition.  I  begin  with 
Humboldt,4  and  quote  him  to  show  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  where  that 
province  bounded  upon  Texas  and  Coahuila.  At 
page  282,  vol.  1,  Paris  edition  of  the  Essay,  he 
says: 

[French  text  omitted] 

IN  ENGLISH:  I  have  traced  the  limits  of  Coahuila  and  of 
Texas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  de  San  Saba,  such  as  I  have  found  them 
in  the  special  maps  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  and  drawn  up  by  engineers  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain. 

This  is  what  Humboldt  says  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico;  and  his  map  illus¬ 
trates  what  he  says.  He  places  that  boundary, 
as  it  leaves  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  at  about 
twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  in 
west  longitude  104,  and  in  north  latitude  29%, 


4  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769-1859)  was  a  German  naturalist 
who  traveled  through  Mexico  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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and  thence  northeastwardly  to  the  head  of  the 
Rio  San  Saba,  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
Texas,  in  north  latitude  32°15',  and  in  west  lon¬ 
gitude  101.  This  is  the  line  he  gives  as  found  in 
the  special  maps  drawn  up  by  the  engineers  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  vice-royalty  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Further  than  that  he  does  not  trace  it, 
because  the  country  was  wild  and  unoccupied 
except  by  roving  Indians;  but  that  is  far  enough 
for  our  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  New 
Mexico,  under  the  Spanish  government,  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  east  as  101  degrees  of  longitude, 
covering  the  whole  course  of  the  Puerco,  and 
entering  what  is  now  the  county  of  Bexar,  in 
Texas.  So  much  for  Humboldt:  now  for  Pike.5 
He  says,  at  p.  5  of  his  appendix  to  the  journal 
of  his  journey  through  New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  lies  between  30°30'  and  44°  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  104  and  108  degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  is  the 
most  northern  province  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  It 
extends  northwest  into  an  undefined  boundary — is  bounded 
north  and  east  by  Louisiana,  south  by  New  Biscay  and 
Coahuila,  and  west  by  Sonora  and  California.  Its  length  is 
unknown:  its  breadth  may  be  600  miles;  but  the  inhabited 
part  is  not  more  than  400  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth, 
lying  along  the  river  del  Norte  from  the  37°  to  the  31°30'  of 
north  latitude:  but  in  this  space  there  is  a  desert  of  more 
than  250  miles.  Santa  Fe  is  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  El  Paso  is  the  second  city,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant  governor.  It  is  the  most  southern  town  of 
the  province,  as  Taos  is  the  most  northern. 

This  is  the  journal  of  Pike,  and  his  map  cor¬ 
responds  with  it.  It  shows  the  eastern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico,  leaving  the  Del  Norte  a  few 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  in  longi¬ 
tude  104,  and  bearing  northeast  towards  the 
San  Saba.  This  corresponds  with  Humboldt, 
and  shows  that,  in  naming  104  as  the  eastern 
longitudinal  limit  of  New  Mexico,  he  was  only 
speaking  of  the  point  at  which  it  left  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  called  in  that  part  the  Rio  Grande. 
His  map — the  breadth  of  the  province,  stated 
by  him  at  six  hundred  miles — and  the  boundary 
east  on  Louisiana — all  show  that  he  carried  the 
eastern  boundary,  after  leaving  the  Del  Norte, 
as  far  northeast  as  Humboldt  had  done.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  Pike,  then  a  lieutenant,  after  - 


5  Zebulon  M.  Pike  (1779-1813)  was  the  American  explorer  for 
whom  Pike's  Peak  was  named. 


wards  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  an  energetic  explorer  as  well  as  a  brave 
officer,  and  much  addicted  to  geographical 
study.  He  had  explored  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas,  and  then  tra¬ 
versed  New  Mexico  and  the  contiguous  prov¬ 
inces  to  Chihuahua,  and  thence  to  Texas,  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  officers,  and 
improved  the  occasion  to  learn  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  country  through  which  he 
was  led,  and  gave  us  the  earliest  American  ac¬ 
count  of  the  internal  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

Dr.  Wislizenus,6  a  scientific  traveler,  and  one 
of  the  latest  in  the  (former)  internal  provinces, 
confirms  both  Humboldt  and  Pike.  In  his  jour¬ 
nal  of  '46-'47,  he  says: 

Under  the  Spanish  government,  Texas,  with  Coahuila, 
New  Santander,  and  New  Leon,  belonged  to  the  general 
commandancia  of  the  provincias  intemas  orientates.  This  division 
was  made  in  1807.  In  1824,  when  nineteen  independent 
States  and  some  territories  formed  themselves  into  the 
present  Republic  of  Mexico,  New  Leon  and  New  Santander 
became  two  of  those  States,  the  latter  having  changed  its 
name  into  Tamaulipas,  and  Coahuila  and  Texas  united 
formed  a  third  State.  The  boundaries  of  those  States  continued  to  be 
the  same  as  under  the  Spanish  government.  All  the  authorities 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare,  in  regard  to  the 
then  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  seem  to  agree  in  a  line 
along  the  Nueces;  but  the  respective  boundary  between  Coa¬ 
huila  and  Texas  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  indefinite 
from  the  earliest  settlements.  Humboldt,  in  his  Essay  Politi¬ 
que  sur  le  royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  v.  i,  p.  282, 
says:  ']'ai  trace  les  limites  de  Coahuila  et  de  Texas  pres  de 
l'embouchure  du  Rio  Puerco  et  vers  les  sources  du  Rio  de 
San  Saba,  telles  que  je  les  ai  trouvees  indiques  dans  les 
cartes  speciales  conservees  dans  les  archives  de  la  vice- 
royaute,  et  dressees  par  des  ingenieurs  au  service  du  roi  d'E- 
spagne.  Mais  comment  determiner  des  limites  territoriales 
dans  des  savannes  immenses  ou  les  metairies  sont  eloignees 
les  unes  des  autres  de  15  a  20  lieues,  et  ou  l'on  ne  trouve 
presque  aucune  trace  de  defrichement  ou  de  culture. 

A  late  German  work  on  Mexico  by  Mueh- 
lenpfordt,  published  in  1844,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  upon  the  same  subject:  “The 
boundaries  of  the  present  State  of  Coahuila  to¬ 
wards  Texas  in  the  north  and  northeast  are 
rather  indefinite,  but  we  presume  that  towards 
the  north  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Coahuila 


6  Frederick  Adolph  Wislizenus  (1810-1889),  a  physician  and  a 
native  of  Germany  who  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  traveled 
extensively  in  the  West,  first  in  1839  and  again  in  1846-1847. 
Benton  had  his  journal  of  the  latter  trip  printed  as  a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment  in  1848. 
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extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Puerco  to 
the  small  lake  of  San  Saba,  near  the  32°  north 
latitude."  And  in  another  place  the  same  author 
says  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas:  "The  State,  for¬ 
merly  called  the  colony  of  New  Santander,  and 
belonging  to  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
but  since  the  revolution  of  Mexico  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State,  is  bound  on  the  north  by  the 
State  of  Coahuila  and  the  present  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Languna  de  Tampico  to  the  Nueces 
river,  or  from  the  22°  to  the  28°  north  latitude." 

In  the  "Ensayo  estadistico  sobre  el  Estado  de 
Chihuahua,"  published  in  Chihuahua,  1842,  I 
find  (p.  10)  the  following  passage: 

[Spanish  text  omitted] 

The  Pecos  river  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  State 
of  Chihuahua  and  that  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  from  32°30' 
north  latitude,  down  to  its  mouth,  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Pecos  and  the  Puerco,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  are  the  same  river,  called,  at  its  sources, 
after  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  who  lived 
upon  them,  and  in  its  lower  part  Puerco,  from 
the  color  of  its  waters,  muddy.  All  authorities 
agree  that  this  river  was,  and  is,  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  map  of  Dr.  Wislizenus,  which  I  now 
produce,  agrees  with  Humboldt  and  Pike, 
except  in  the  correction  of  slight  differences  in 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  which  his  accurate  in¬ 
struments  enabled  him  to  make,  and  which 
have  no  practical  consequence  in  this  examina¬ 
tion.  On  this  map  I  have  marked,  in  a  red 
pencil  line,  the  southeastern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  as  it  existed  under  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  dotted  red  pencil  line  the  new 
boundary  as  proposed  by  our  Committee  of 
Thirteen.  The  difference  between  the  two  lines 
is,  as  I  have  stated,  about  70,000  square  miles; 
and  to  that  extent  is  New  Mexico  to  be  affected 
by  that  proposed  line. 

Three  ways  to  settle  the  title 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  declared,  that  I  am  not  occupying 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exist 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas;  nor  am  I  questioning  the 


power  of  Congress  to  establish  any  line  it 
pleases  in  that  quarter  for  the  state  of  Texas, 
with  the  consent  of  the  state,  and  any  one  it 
pleases  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  without 
her  consent.  I  am  not  occupying  myself  with 
the  questions  of  title  or  power,  but  with  the 
question  of  possession  only — and  how  far  the 
possession  of  New  Mexico  is  to  be  disturbed,  if 
disturbed  at  all,  by  the  committee's  line;  and 
the  effect  of  that  disturbance  in  rousing  the 
slavery  question  in  that  quarter.  In  that  point  of 
view  the  fact  of  possession  is  everything:  for 
the  possessor  has  a  right  to  what  he  holds  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided — by  law,  in  a 
question  between  individuals  or  communities  in 
a  land  of  law  and  order — or  by  negotiation  or 
arms  between  independent  powers.  I  use  the 
phrase,  possession  by  New  Mexico;  but  it  is 
only  for  brevity,  and  to  give  locality  to  the  term 
possession.  New  Mexico  possesses  no  territory; 
she  is  a  territory,  and  belongs  to  the  United 
States;  and  the  United  States  own  her  as  she 
stood  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  ces¬ 
sion  between  the  United  States  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico;  and  it  is  into  that  possession  that 
I  inquire,  and  all  which  I  assert  that  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  hold  until  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  And  to  save  inquiry  or  doubt, 
and  to  show  that  the  committee  are  totally  mis¬ 
taken  in  law  in  assuming  the  consent  of  Texas 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  the 
title,  I  say  there  are  three  ways  to  settle  it,  the 
first  and  best  by  compact,  as  I  proposed  before 
Texas  was  annexed,  and  again  by  a  bill  of  this 
year:  next  by  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  under 
that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  extends 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  to  all 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  that  other  clause  which  gives  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to 
which  a  state  is  a  party:  the  third  way  is  for  the 
United  States  to  give  a  government  to  New 
Mexico  according  to  the  territory  she  possessed 
when  she  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  These 
are  the  three  ways  to  settle  the  question — one 
of  them  totally  dependent  on  the  will  of 
Texas — one  of  them  totally  independent  of  her 
will — and  one  independent  of  her  will  until  she 
chooses  to  go  into  court.  As  to  anything  that 
Texas  or  New  Mexico  may  do  in  taking  or  re- 
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linquishing  a  possession,  it  is  all  moonshine. 
New  Mexico  is  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 
She  is  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and 
she  cannot  dispose  of  herself,  or  any  part  of 
herself;  nor  can  Texas  take  her,  or  any  part  of 
her.  She  is  to  stand  as  she  did  the  day  the 
United  States  acquired  her;  and  to  that  point  all 
my  examinations  are  directed. 

And  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial 
what  are  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico, 
and  not  rightfully  belonging  to  a  state,  belongs 
to  the  United  States;  and,  as  such,  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  attended  to 
accordingly.  But  I  proceed  with  the  possession 
of  New  Mexico,  and  show  that  it  has  been 
actual  and  continuous  from  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate,7  in  1595,  to  the 
present  time.  That  ancient  actual  possession  has 
already  been  shown  at  the  starting  point  of  the 
line — at  El  Paso  del  Norte.  I  will  now  show  it  to 
be  the  same  throughout  the  continuation  of  the 
line  across  the  Puerco  and  its  valley,  and  at 
some  points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte 
below  El  Paso.  And  first,  of  the  Puerco  River.  It 
rises  in  the  latitude  of  Santa  Fe,  and  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  only  ten  miles  from  it, 
and  running  south  falls  into  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
about  three  hundred  miles  on  a  straight  line 
below  El  Paso,  and  has  a  valley  of  its  own  be¬ 
tween  the  mountain  range  on  the  west,  which 
divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  to 
which  it  is  parallel,  and  the  high  arid  tableland 
on  the  east  called  El  Llano  Estacado — the 
Staked  Plain — which  divides  it  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Red  River,  the  Colorado,  the 
Brasos,  and  other  Texan  streams.  It  is  a  long 
river,  its  head  being  in  the  latitude  of  Nash¬ 
ville — its  mouth  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of 
New  Orleans.  It  washes  the  base  of  the  high 
table  land,  and  receives  no  affluents,  and  has 
no  valley  on  that  side;  on  the  west  it  has  a 
valley,  and  many  bold  affluents,  coming  down 
from  the  mountain  range  (the  Sierra  Obscura, 
the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Or- 
ganos),  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Del  Norte.  It  is  valuable  for  its  length, 


1  Juan  de  Onate  (15507-1630)  was  an  explorer  and  the  first  Span¬ 
ish  governor  of  New  Mexico. 


being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its  wind¬ 
ings — from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — from  the  quality  of  its  water,  derived 
from  high  mountains — from  its  valley,  timbered 
and  grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for 
pasturage,  and  salt.  It  has  two  climates,  cold  in 
the  north  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand 
feet) — mild  in  the  south  from  its  great  descent, 
not  less  than  five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a 
general  amelioration  of  climate  over  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  openness  on  the  east 
and  mountain  shelter  on  the  west.  It  is  a  river 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  classified  in  geogra¬ 
phy.  It  is  an  old  possession  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  and  has  many 
of  her  towns  and  villages  upon  it.  Las  Vegas, 
Gallinas,  Tecolote  Abajo,  Cuesta,  Pecos,  San 
Miguel,  Anton  Chico,  Salinas,  Gran  Quivira,  are 
all  upon  it.  Some  of  these  towns  date  their 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Taos  Indians,  about  the  year  1600;  and  some 
have  an  historical  interest,  and  a  special  relation 
to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Pecos  is  the  old  village  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  that  name,  famous  for  the  sacred  fire  so 
long  kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  Gran  Quivira  was  a  considerable 
mining  town  under  the  Spaniards  before  the 
year  1680,  when  it  was  broken  up  in  the  great 
Indian  revolt  of  that  year.  Dr.  Wislizenus  thus 
speaks  of  it,  (June,  1846:) 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  Americans  and  French¬ 
men  have  visited  the  place,  and  although  they  have  not 
found  the  reputed  treasure,  they  certify  at  least  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  aqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  to  the  still 
standing  walls  of  several  churches,  the  sculpture  of  the 
Spanish  coat  of  arms,  and  to  many  spacious  pits,  supposed 
to  be  silver  mines.  It  was  no  doubt  a  Spanish  mining  town; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  destroyed  in  1680,  in  the 
general  and  successful  insurrection  of  the  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  against  the  Spaniards. 

Las  Salinas  are  the  salt  lakes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Puerco,  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast 
from  Santa  Fe,  and  where  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  have  obtained  their  salt  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  to  the  present  day.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Wislizenus  says  of  these  places: 

About  four  days'  traveling  (probably  one  hundred  miles) 
south-southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  are  some  extensive  salt  lakes, 
or  'Salinas,'  from  which  all  the  salt  used  in  New  Mexico  is 
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procured.  Large  caravans  go  there  every  year  from  Santa  Fe, 
in  the  dry  season,  and  return  with  as  much  as  they  can 
transport.  They  exchange,  generally,  one  bushel  of  salt  for 
one  of  Indian  com,  or  sell  it  for  one,  and  even  two  dollars  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  salt  man!  I  have  an 
almost  mystical  reverence  for  salt.  It  is  the  con¬ 
servative  principle  of  nature.  The  life  of  man 
and  beast  requires  it.  God  has  bestowed  it;  and 
let  all  keep  it,  to  whom  he  has  given  it.  No 
taxing,  or  taking  any  people's  salt! 

San  Miguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  is 
the  place  where  the  Texan  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  1841. 

To  all  these  evidences  of  New  Mexican  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  valley,  is  to  be 
added  the  further  evidence  resulting  from  acts 
of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon  its 
upper  part,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  superior 
Spanish  authorities  before  the  revolution,  and 
by  the  New  Mexican  local  authorities  since. 
The  lower  half  was  ungranted,  and  leaves  much 
vacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  country,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
in  the  valley  of  the  Puerco,  where  millions  of 
sheep  were  formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians.  The  New  Mexican  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there  to 
be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares;  and  in  this 
way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  towns  and  settlements,  and  grants 
of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Puerco  and  its  valley  since  the  year 
1600 — that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  shipwreck  of  La  Salle,8  in  the 
bay  of  San  Bernardo,  revealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Rio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
El  Paso,  a  town  begun  opposite  El  Paso,  San 
Eleazario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  El  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 


8  Rene-Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle  (1643-1687)  was  a  French  ex¬ 
plorer  who  claimed  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  France.  In  1684  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 


all  these,  San  Eleazario  is  the  most  considerable, 
having  a  population  of  some  four  thousand 
souls,  once  a  town  of  New  Biscay,  now  of  New 
Mexico,  and  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States  by  avulsion.  It  is  an  island;  and  the  main 
river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  on  the 
south  of  the  island,  leaves  it  in  New  Mexico. 
When  Pike  went  through  it,  it  was  the  most 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  garrison  of 
New  Biscay;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Mexico,  who  had  escorted  him 
from  El  Paso,  turned  him  over  to  the  authorities 
of  a  new  province.  It  is  now  the  most  southern 
town  of  New  Mexico,  without  having  changed 
its  place,  but  the  river  which  disappeared  from 
its  channel  in  that  place,  in  1752,  has  now 
changed  it  to  the  south  of  the  island.  Humboldt 
thus  describes  this  phenomenon: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Paso  del  Norte  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  a  very  extraordinary  event  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1752.  They  saw  all  at  once  the  bed  of  the  river  dry 
thirty  leagues  above,  and  more  than  twenty  leagues  below 
the  Paso:  the  water  of  the  river  threw  itself  into  a  crevasse 
newly  formed,  and  did  not  issue  again  until  near  the  Pre¬ 
sidio  of  San  Eleazario.  This  loss  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  con¬ 
tinued  a  considerable  time.  The  beautiful  fields  which  sur¬ 
round  the  Paso,  and  which  are  traversed  by  little  canals  of 
irrigation,  remained  without  watering;  the  inhabitants  dug 
wells  in  the  sand  with  which  the  bed  of  the  river  is  filled. 
Finally,  after  several  weeks  they  saw  the  water  take  its  an¬ 
cient  course,  without  doubt  because  the  crevasse  and  the 
subterranean  conduits  had  filled  themselves. — Essay  on  New 
Spain,  vol.  1,  p.  304 

I  reiterate:  I  am  not  arguing  title;  I  am  only 
showing  possession,  which  is  a  right  to  remain 
in  possession  until  title  is  decided.  The  argu¬ 
ment  of  title  has  often  been  introduced  into 
this  question;  and  a  letter  from  President  Polk,9 
through  Secretary  Buchanan,10  has  often  been 
read  on  the  Texan  side.  Now,  what  I  have  to 
say  of  that  letter,  so  frequently  referred  to,  and 
considered  so  conclusive,  is  this:  that,  however 
potent  it  may  have  been  in  inducing  annex¬ 
ation,  or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  entitled  to 
consideration  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim,  yet  as  an  evidence 


9  James  K.  Polk  (1795-1849)  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
1845-1849. 

10  James  Buchanan  (1791-1868)  served  in  the  Senate,  1834-1845, 
and  as  secretary  of  state,  1845-1849.  Fie  subsequently  served  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  1857-1861. 
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of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more  regard  to  it  than 
to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  judiciary 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  claims  to 
titles,  and  not  presidents  and  secretaries. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Rio 
Puerco,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  a  New  Mexi¬ 
can  possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  from  above  El  Paso  to  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Puerco;  and  that  this  possession 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  raising  the  double 
question,  first,  of  actual  extension  of  slavery; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  present  legal  existence  of 
slavery  in  all  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  a  part  of  Texas.  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
raise,  and  force  us  to  face.  They  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  shall  not  avoid  them. 
It  is  not  a  new  question  with  me,  this  extension 
of  slavery  in  that  quarter.  I  met  it  in  1844, 
before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On  the  10th 
day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  part  of  a  bill 
for  a  compact  with  Texas,  and  to  settle  all 
questions  with  her — the  very  ones  which  now 
perplex  us — before  she  was  annexed,  I  pro¬ 
posed,  as  article  V.  in  the  projected  compact: 

ART.  V.  'The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  prohibit¬ 
ed  in  that  part  of  the  annexed  territory  which  lies  west  of 
the  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.' 

"This  large  extension  of  slavery" 

This  is  what  I  proposed  six  years  ago,  and  as 
one  in  a  series  of  propositions  to  be  offered  to 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  settling  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  projected  annexation  before¬ 
hand.  They  were  not  adopted.  Immediate  an¬ 
nexation,  without  regard  to  consequences,  was 
the  cry;  and  all  temperate  counsels  were  set 
down  to  British  traitors,  abolitionists,  and 
Whigs.  Well!  we  have  to  regard  consequences 
now — several  consequences:  one  of  which  is 
this  large  extension  of  slavery,  which  the  report 
and  conglomerate  bills  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen  force  us  to  face.  I  did  so  six  years  ago, 
and  heard  no  outbreak  against  my  opinions 
then.  But  my  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  dates  further  back  than  1844 — forty 
years  further  back;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time 


for  a  general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general 
conscience  delivery,  I  will  say  that  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a 
student  at  law  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and 
studied  the  subject  of  African  slavery  in  an 
American  book — a  Virginia  book — Tucker's  edi¬ 
tion  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  And  here  it  is, 
[holding  up  a  volume  and  reading  from  the  title 
page:]  “Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with  notes  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  in  five  volumes,  with  an  appendix  to  each 
volume  containing  short  tracts,  as  appeared  necessary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Union.  By  St.  George  Tucker,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  in  Virginia. " 
In  this  American  book — this  Virginia  edition  of 
an  English  work — I  found  my  principles  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Among  the  short  tracts  in 
the  appendixes  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  first  volume,  second  part,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
institution,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  that  work — in  that  school — that  old 
Virginia  school  which  I  was  taught  to  rever¬ 
ence — I  found  my  principles  on  slavery:  and 
adhere  to  them.  I  concur  in  the  whole  essay, 
except  the  remedy — gradual  emancipation — and 
find  in  that  remedy  the  danger  which  the  wise 
men  of  Virginia  then  saw  and  dreaded,  but  re¬ 
solved  to  encounter,  because  it  was  to  become 
worse  with  time:  the  danger  to  both  races  from 
so  large  an  emancipation.  The  men  of  that  day 
were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics:  they  were 
statesmen  and  philosophers.  They  knew  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  slave  was  not  a 
mere  question  between  master  and  slave — not  a 
question  of  property  merely — but  a  question  of 
white  and  black — between  races;  and  what  was 
to  be  the  consequence  to  each  race  from  a  large 
emancipation.11  And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the 

1 1  “It  may  be  asked  why  not  retain  the  blacks  among  us,  and  in¬ 
corporate  them  into  the  State.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by 
the  whites;  ten  thousand  recollections  of  the  blacks  of  the  injuries 
they  have  sustained;  new  provocations;  the  real  distinctions  which 
nature  has  made;  and  many  other  circumstances,  will  divide  us  into 
parties,  and  produce  convulsions,  which  will  probably  never  end  but 
in  the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  race." — Jefferson.  [Benton 
note] 
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philanthropy,  of  Virginia  balked  fifty  years  ago; 
there  the  wisdom  of  America  balks  now.  And 
here  I  find  the  largest  objection  to  the  extension 
of  slavery — to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 
it  does  not  now  exist — bestowing  it  on  those 
who  have  it  not.  The  incurability  of  the  evil  is 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  extension  of  slav¬ 
ery.  It  is  wrong  for  the  legislator  to  inflict  an 
evil  which  can  be  cured:  how  much  more  to  in¬ 
flict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it  forever!  I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  slavery  a 
blessing:  I  deem  it  an  evil:  and  would  neither 
adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.  Yet  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.  The 
French  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.  So  of  this  objection  to 
a  large  emancipation.  Every  one  sees  now  that 
it  is  a  question  of  races,  involving  consequences 
which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other: 
it  was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Virginia  balked  at  it  then.  It  seems  to  be  above 
human  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  wisdom  above 
human!  and  to  that  we  must  look.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  not  extend  the  evil. 

In  refusing  to  extend  slavery  into  these  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  square  miles,  I  act  in  conformity 
not  only  to  my  own  long-established  principles, 
but  also  in  conformity  to  the  long-established 
practice  of  Congress.  Five  times  in  four  years 
did  Congress  refuse  the  prayer  of  Indiana  for  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  antislavery  clause 
of  the  Ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1803,  Mr.  Randolph,12  of  Roanoke,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  which  the  memorial  pray¬ 
ing  the  suspension  was  referred,  made  a  report 
against  it,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
House.  This  is  the  report: 

That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  suffi¬ 
ciently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the 
labor  of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and 
settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region.  That  this  labor,  de¬ 
monstrably  the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than 
any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States:  that  the 
committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to 


12  John  Randolph  of  Virginia  (1773-1833)  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1799-1813,  1815-1817,  1819-1825,  and  1833.  He 
served  in  the  Senate,  1825-1827. 


impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  northwestern  country,  and  to 
give  strength  and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the 
salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  re¬ 
straint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigration. 

This  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  1803:  the 
next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  report,  on 
the  same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Rodney,13  of  Delaware,  was  chair¬ 
man.  It  recommended  a  suspension  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  clause  for  ten  years:  it  was  not  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  recommending 
suspension  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  Garnett,14  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman:  it  met  the  same  fate — nonconcur¬ 
rence.  The  next  year,  1807,  both  houses  were 
tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  committee  of 
the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  15  was  chair¬ 
man,  reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  clause:  the  report  was  not  concurred 
in.  And  in  November  of  that  year,  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,16  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  against  the 
suspension,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate,  and  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem 
from  the  Journal,  there  being  no  division  called 
for.  Thus,  five  times  in  four  years,  the  respec¬ 
tive  houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit  even  a 
temporary  extension,  or  rather  reextension  of 
slavery  into  Indiana  Territory,  which  had  been 
before  the  Ordinance  of  '87  a  slave  territory, 
holding  many  slaves  at  Vincennes.  These  five 
refusals  to  suspend  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  were 
so  many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  the 
same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  territory; 
the  Texas  annexation  resolutions  were  the 
same;  the  Ordinance  of  '87  itself,  so  often  con¬ 
firmed  by  Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of  slave 

13  Caesar  Augustus  Rodney  (1772-1824)  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1803-1805,  and  in  the  Senate,  1822-1823. 

14  James  M.  Garnett  (1770-1843)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1805-1809. 

15  Benjamin  Parke  (1777-1835)  was  a  delegate  from  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  1805-1808. 

16  Jesse  Franklin  (1760-1823)  served  in  the  Senate,  1799-1805  and 
1807-1813. 
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territory — in  fact  its  actual  abolition;  for  it  is 
certain  that  slavery  existed  in  fact  in  the  French 
settlements  of  the  Illinois  at  that  time;  and  that 
the  ordinance  terminated  it.  I  act  then  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  long,  uniformly  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to 
my  own  principles,  in  refusing  to  vote  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery,  which  the  committee's  line 
would  involve. 

And  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we,  of  the 
present  day,  mistake  the  point  of  the  true  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  at 
it  as  it  concerns  the  rights,  or  interests,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  states!  and  not  as  it  may  con¬ 
cern  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given!  and 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  an  irrevocable  gift — to 
them,  and  posterity!  Mr.  Randolph's  report,  in 
the  case  of  Indiana,  took  the  true  ground.  It 
looked  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  slavery  was  to  go,  and  refused  them  an  evil, 
although  they  begged  for  it. 

Will  climate  keep  slavery  out  of  New  Mexico? 

I  return  to  the  point — the  70,000  square  miles 
of  territory  which  the  committee's  line  would 
transfer  from  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  to 
the  possession  of  Texas — and  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  which  grows  out  of 
that  transfer.  There  is  no  slavery  on  it  now, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact.  It  will  be  there  by  law 
if  the  transfer  is  made.  This  leaves  open  but 
one  question,  and  that  is,  can  climate  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  it  away?  I  think  not.  There  are 
two  climates  in  New  Mexico — one  frigid,  the 
other  temperate;  and  these  70,000  square  miles 
are  in  the  temperate  part.  It  is  a  long  province, 
stretching  north  and  south,  high  and  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  north — lower,  and  with  broader 
valley  lower  down.  Santa  Fe  has  an  elevation  of 
7,250  feet,  El  Paso  3,800.  The  Rio  del  Norte  is 
called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  river 
above  (Rio  Arriva),  in  the  lower  part,  river 
below  (Rio  Abajo)  and  the  climate  corresponds 
with  this  structure  of  the  country — rigorous  at 
Santa  Fe,  mild  at  El  Paso.  Humboldt  thus 
speaks  of  them: 

New  Mexico,  though  placed  under  the  same  latitude  with 
Syria  and  Central  Persia,  has  a  climate  eminently  cold.  It 
freezes  there  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  near  to 
SANTA  FE,  and  a  little  further  north  (under  the  parallel  of 


the  Morea)  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  covered  sometimes  several 
years  in  succession  with  ice  so  thick  that  horses  and  car¬ 
riages  pass  on  it.  We  do  not  know  the  elevation  of  the 
country  in  New  Mexico;  but  I  doubt  whether,  under  the  37° 
of  latitude,  the  bed  of  the  river  may  have  more  than  seven 
or  eight  hundred  meters  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Del 
Norte,  even  those  at  the  foot  of  which  is  placed  the  village 
of  Taos,  lose  their  snow  already  toward  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  June. — Vol.  1,  p.  302. 

The  environs  of  EL  PASO  are  a  delicious  country,  which 
resemble  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Andalusia.  The  fields 
are  cultivated  in  com  and  wheat.  The  vineyards  produce 
excellent  wines,  which  are  preferred  even  to  the  wines  of 
Parras  and  of  New  Biscay.  The  gardens  contain,  in  abun¬ 
dance,  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe — figs,  peaches,  pome¬ 
granates,  and  pears. — Vol.  1,  p.  306. 

Humboldt  is  right,  and  recent  travellers  con¬ 
firm  now  what  he  wrote  in  1804.  It  was  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  some  three 
degrees  north  of  Santa  Fe,  that  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont  17  suffered  his  great  disaster — had  to 
struggle  through  snows  above  the  heads  of  men 
and  horses,  and  found  it  a  relief  to  tread  the 
river,  solid  with  ice,  for  a  road.  At  Santa  Fe,  the 
20th  of  February,  he  found  it  winter;  eight  days 
afterwards,  on  the  Rio  Abajo,  half  way  to  El 
Paso,  and  having  descended  2,600  feet,  and  still 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  El  Paso,  he  found 
it  spring — the  farmers  ploughing  and  seeding, 
the  early  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  and  the  air  so 
mild  that  he  camped  out  of  nights  and  without 
tents,  though  in  a  settled  and  hospitable  coun¬ 
try.  Here,  then,  are  two  climates  in  New 
Mexico — one  a  barrier  against  the  introduction 
of  African  slavery,  the  other  not;  and  it  is  that 
part  which  is  not  a  barrier  that  is  proposed  to 
be  transferred  to  Texas.  This  applies  to  the  Del 
Norte  and  its  valley:  it  is  still  more  true  of  the 
Puerco  and  its  valley.  Rising  in  the  latitude,  and 
at  the  elevation  of  Santa  Fe,  it  descends  below 
the  latitude,  and  below  the  elevation  of  El  Paso, 
and  is  milder  in  its  climate  throughout,  because 
more  open  to  the  east,  and  sheltered  on  the 
west  by  a  long  and  lofty  range  of  mountains. 
Its  more  genial  climate  makes  it,  as  I  have  said, 
the  bucolic  region  of  New  Mexico,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte  send 


17  John  Charles  Fremont  (1813-1890),  Benton's  son-in-law,  led  a 
number  of  expeditions  to  the  West  Coast  in  the  1840's.  He  served  as 
one  of  the  first  senators  from  California,  1850-1851. 
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their  flocks  to  find  their  own  food,  and  live 
without  shelter,  the  year  round.  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  southern  half  of  this  river  and  valley, 
reaching  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  without  sufficient  altitude  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  effect  of  southern  latitude,  that  the 
committee's  bill  would  transfer  this  large  dis¬ 
trict  from  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
possession  of  Texas.  Climate  there  can  be  no 
bar  to  the  introduction  of  slavery;  and  thus  its 
actual  extension  into  that  quarter  becomes  the 
question  which  the  committee's  bill  forces  us  to 
face — and  which  I  have  faced! 

The  committee's  line  has  the  further  ill  con¬ 
sequence  of  raising  the  question  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  slavery  by  law  in  the  Santa  Fe  part  even 
of  New  Mexico.  If  their  line  is  a  compromise  of 
the  Texas  claim,  it  admits  the  right  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Texas  both  above  and  below,  and  will 
involve  members  in  an  inconvenient  vote — the 
consequence  of  which  is  readily  seen. 

This  is  a  consequence  which  the  committee's 
bill  involves,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  line  which  I  propose — the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  line  of  102 — which,  corresponding 
with  ancient  title  and  actual  possession,  avoids 
the  question  of  slavery  in  either  country; 
which,  leaving  the  population  of  each  un¬ 
touched,  disturbs  no  interest,  and  which,  in 
splitting  the  high  sterile  tableland  of  the  Staked 
Plain,  conforms  to  the  natural  division  of  the 
country,  and  leaves  to  each  a  natural  frontier, 
and  an  ample  extent  of  compact  and  homoge¬ 
neous  territory.  To  Texas  is  left  all  the  territory 
drained  by  all  the  rivers  which  have  their 
mouths  within  her  limits,  whether  those 
mouths  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  or  the  Rio  Grande:  to  New  Mexico  is  left 
the  whole  course  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  all  its 
valley;  and  which,  added  to  the  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte,  will  make  a  state  of  the  first  class  in 
point  of  territory,  susceptible  of  large  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth,  and  in  a  compact  form  capable 
of  defence  against  Indians.  The  Staked  Plain  is 
the  natural  frontier  of  both  countries.  It  is  a  di¬ 
viding  wall  between  systems  of  waters  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  countries.  It  is  a  high  sterile  plain,  some 
sixty  miles  wide  upon  some  five  hundred  long, 
running  north  and  south,  its  western  declivity 


abrupt  and  washed  by  the  Puerco  at  its  base:  its 
eastern  broken  into  chasms — canones — from 
which  issue  the  myriad  of  little  streams  which, 
flowing  towards  the  rising  sun,  form  the  great 
rivers — Red  River,  Brasos,  Colorado,  Nueces, 
which  find  their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  salient  feature  in 
North  American  geography — a  table  of  land 
sixty  miles  wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
and  sterile,  level,  without  a  shrub,  a  plant,  or 
grass,  and  presenting  to  the  traveler  a  horizon 
of  its  own  like  the  ocean.  Without  a  landmark 
to  guide  the  steps  of  the  traveler  across  it,  the 
early  hunters  and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico 
staked  their  course  across  it;  and  hence  its 
name,  El  Llano  Estacado — the  Staked  Plain.  It  is  a 
natural  frontier  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas;  and  for  such  a  line,  quieting  all  ques¬ 
tions  between  them,  all  with  the  United  States, 
yielding  near  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  put¬ 
ting  into  her  hands  the  means  of  populating 
and  defending  New  Mexico  by  giving  lands  to 
settlers  and  defenders — I  am  ready  to  vote  the 
fifteen  millions  which  my  bill  fairly  and  openly 
proposes.  For  the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not 
give  a  copper.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  I  would  give  fifteen  millions  for  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  That  disputed  territory  is  only  a  small 
part  of  what  the  Texas  cession  would  be.  It 
would  embrace  four  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
north  of  Texas,  and  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles 
on  the  Arkansas,  and  would  give  to  the  United 
States  territory  indispensable  to  her — to  the 
population  and  defence  both  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  in  front  of  both  which  this  part  of 
Texas  lies. 

A  GOVERNMENT  FOR  NeW  MEXICO 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  and  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CLAY],  in  his  speech, 
are  impressive  in  their  representations  in  favor 
of  giving  governments  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
remaining  part  of  California.  I  join  them  in  all 
they  say  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  these  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give 
them.  I  mean  territorial  governments,  and 
would  not  vote  for  state  governments  in  either 
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of  them,  even  if  they  sent  constitutions  here.  I 
do  not  deem  them  ripe  for  such  governments; 
they  are  too  young  and  weak  for  that.  They  are 
in  our  hands,  and  upon  our  hands,  and  belong 
to  us;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  them, 
and  take  care  of  them,  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  sovereign 
states.  Both  territories  require  government  at 
our  hands,  and  protection  along  with  it;  New 
Mexico  especially,  now  desolated  by  Indian 
ravages,  and  suffering  more  in  the  three  years 
that  she  has  belonged  to  the  United  States  than 
in  any  three  years  of  her  existence — even 
during  the  most  helpless  period  of  the  Mexican 
rule.  The  Spanish  government,  under  the  vice¬ 
regal  system,  appropriated  two  thousand  dra¬ 
goons  to  the  protection  of  the  internal 
provinces  from  the  Apaches,  the  Navahoes,  the 
Comanches,  and  other  wild  Indians.  We  have  a 
few  companies  of  dragoons  and  some  stationary 
infantry,  in  sight  of  whose  barracks  these  Indi¬ 
ans  slay  men  and  women,  carry  off  children, 
and  drive  away  flocks  and  herds,  sometimes 
thousands  in  a  drove.  The  Navahoes  actually 
have  more  New  Mexican  sheep  now  than  the 
New  Mexicans  have  left.  A  single  individual  in¬ 
habitant  of  El  Paso  owned  more  cattle  and 
sheep  when  Pike  was  there  in  1806  than  the 
whole  town  and  settlement  now  own.  Single 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte 
owned  flocks  and  herds  then  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  whole  province  now.  The  valley  of 
Puerco,  then  the  sheep-walk  of  millions,  is  now 
reduced  to  some  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
becoming  less  every  day.  All  this  is  a  reproach 
to  us.  It  is  a  reproach  to  republican  government 
in  our  persons.  It  is  an  appeal  to  us  for  succor 
and  protection,  to  which  we  cannot  be  deaf 
without  drawing  down  upon  our  heads  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  all  good  men.  But  this  bill  is  not  the 
way  to  give  it.  These  governments  are  balked 
by  being  put  into  this  bill.  They  not  only 
impede  California,  but  themselves.  The  con¬ 
junction  is  an  injury  to  both.  They  mutually 
delay  and  endanger  each  other.  And  it  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  the  conjunction  to  say  that 
the  establishment  of  a  government  for  New 
Mexico  requires  the  previous  settlement  of  her 
eastern  boundary  with  Texas.  That  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  tacking  Texas,  with  all  her  multifari¬ 


ous  questions,  even  to  New  Mexico,  much  less 
to  California.  It  is  indeed  very  desirable  to 
settle  that  boundary,  and  to  settle  it  at  once, 
and  forever;  but  it  is  not  an  indispensability  to 
the  creation  of  a  government  for  New  Mexico. 
We  have  a  right  to  a  government  according  to 
her  possession;  and  that  we  can  give  her,  to 
continue  till  the  question  of  title  is  decided. 
The  uti  possidetis — as  you  possess — is  the  princi¬ 
ple  to  govern  our  legislation — the  principle 
which  gives  the  possessor  a  right  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  until  the  question  of  title  is  decided.  This 
principle  is  the  same  both  in  national  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  law — both  in  the  case  of  citizens  or 
communities  of  the  same  government,  and  be¬ 
tween  independent  nations.  The  mode  of  deci¬ 
sion  only  is  different.  Between  independent 
nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by  arms: 
between  citizens  or  communities  of  the  same 
government,  it  is  done  by  law.  Independent  na¬ 
tions  may  invade  and  fight  each  other  for  a 
boundary:  citizens  or  communities  of  the  same 
government  cannot.  And  the  party  that  shall  at¬ 
tempt  it  commits  a  violation  of  law  and  order; 
and  the  government  which  permits  such  viola¬ 
tion  is  derelict  of  its  duty. 

I  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  for  indefinite  postponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  committee  have  tacked 
together — the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which 
I  have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not 
tacked,  but  only  hung  on;  but  which  belong  to 
the  system,  as  it  is  called,  and,  without  some 
mention  of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  committee  in  the  presentation  of  their 
scheme.  The  fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  slave  trade  suppression 
bill,  are  parts  of  the  system  of  measures  which 
the  committee  propose,  and  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  are  to  constitute  a  compromise,  and  to 
terminate  forever  and  most  fraternally  all  the 
dissensions  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  the 
United  States.  They  apply  to  two  out  of  the 
five  gaping  wounds  which  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  enumerated  on  the  five  fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  and  for  healing  up  all  which  at  once 
he  had  provided  one  large  plaster,  big  enough 
to  cover  all,  and  efficacious  enough  to  cure  all; 
while  the  president  only  proposed  to  cure  one. 
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and  that  with  a  little  plaster,  and  it  of  no  effi¬ 
cacy.  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  these  two  at¬ 
tendant  or  sequacious  bills,  which  dangle  at  the 
tail  of  the  other  three.  I  will  not  go  into  them, 
nor  mention  them  further  than  to  say,  that  the 
alternative  in  the  report  to  pay  the  owner  out 
of  the  federal  treasury  for  the  loss  of  irrecover¬ 
able  slaves,  might  admit,  in  practice,  of  aboli¬ 
tion  in  the  states  by  the  legislation  of  Congress 
and  the  purse  of  the  nation;  and  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  in  this  District  as  a  concession  for 
abstaining  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
District,  as  expressed  in  the  report,  page  17,  is 
to  make  concession  of  something  valuable,  for 
an  abstinence  which  we  have  had  for  sixty 
years  without  concession,  and  are  still  to  have 
on  the  same  terms. 

There  is  “nothing  to  be  compromised" 

This  is  the  end  of  the  committee's  labor — five 
old  bills  gathered  up  from  our  table,  tacked  to¬ 
gether,  and  christened  a  compromise!  Now 
compromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en¬ 
force  it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  be  compromised.  The  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  are  of  that  kind;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  entered 
of  record,  are  of  that  kind;  and  they  stand. 
Compromises  made  by  individuals  on  claims  to 
property  are  likewise  of  that  character;  and  they 
stand.  I  respect  all  such  compromises.  But 
where  there  happens  to  be  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
promised,  no  parties  to  make  a  compromise,  no 
power  to  enforce  it,  no  penalty  for  its  breach, 
no  obligation  on  anyone — not  even  its 
makers — to  observe  it,  and  when  no  two 
human  beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning,  then 
a  compromise  becomes  ridiculous  and  pestifer¬ 
ous.  I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew  it.  It 
cannot  stand,  and  will  fall;  and  in  its  fall  will 
raise  up  more  ills  than  it  was  intended  to  cure. 
And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  farrago  of  in¬ 
congruous  matter  to  be,  which  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  offered  to  us 
"all  or  none,"  like  "fifty-four  forty."  It  has 
none  of  the  requisites  of  a  compromise,  and  the 
name  cannot  make  it  so. 


In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to  make 
a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  convention,  but  in 
Congress;  and  I  do  not  admit  a  geographical  di¬ 
vision  of  parties  in  this  chamber,  although  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed  upon  that 
principle — six  from  the  South,  half  a  dozen 
from  the  North,  and  one  from  the  borders  of 
both — sitting  on  a  ridge  pole,18  to  keep  the  bal¬ 
ance  even.  I  recognize  no  such  parties.  I  know 
no  North,  and  I  know  no  South;  and  I  repulse 
and  repudiate,  as  a  thing  to  be  forever  con¬ 
demned,  this  first  attempt  to  establish  geo¬ 
graphical  parties  in  this  chamber,  by  creating  a 
committee  formed  upon  that  principle.  In  the 
next  place,  there  is  no  sanction  for  any  such 
compromise — no  authority  to  enforce  it — none 
to  punish  its  violation.  In  the  third  place,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  compromised.  A  compromise  is 
a  concession,  a  mutual  concession  of  contested 
claims  between  two  parties.  I  know  of  nothing 
to  be  conceded  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholding 
states  in  regard  to  their  slave  property.  Their 
rights  are  independent  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  admitted  in  the  Constitution — a  right 
to  hold  their  slaves  as  property,  a  right  to  pursue 
and  recover  them  as  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  po¬ 
litical  element  in  the  weight  of  these  states,  by 
making  five  count  three  in  the  national  repre¬ 
sentation.  These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument 
which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  will  con¬ 
cede  none  of  them,  nor  purchase  any  of  them.  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concession  what  I  hold  as  a 
right,  nor  accept  an  inferior  title  when  I  already 
hold  the  highest.  Even  if  this  congeries  of  bills 
was  a  compromise,  in  fact,  I  should  be  opposed 
to  it,  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  the  fact  itself  is 
to  me  apocryphal.  What  is  it  but  the  case  of 
five  old  bills  introduced  by  different  members 
as  common  legislative  measures — caught  up  by 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  his  committee, 
bundled  together,  and  then  called  a  compro- 


18  A  very  critical  position,  and  requiring  a  most  nice  adjustment 
of  balance  to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one  side,  or  the 
other — something  like  that  of  the  Roman  emperor,  in  his  apotheosis, 
who  was  required  to  fix  himself  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  lest,  by  leaning  to  one  side,  or  the  other,  he  might  overset  the 
universe. 

Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  of  the  sphere. 

Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear! 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise. 

And  with  a  juster  balance  fix  the  skies. — Lucan.  [Benton  note] 
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mise!  Now,  this  mystifies  me.  The  same  bills 
were  ordinary  legislation  in  the  hands  of  their 
authors;  they  become  a  sacred  compromise  in 
the  hands  of  their  new  possessors.  They  seemed 
to  be  of  no  account  as  laws;  they  become  a  na¬ 
tional  panacea  as  a  compromise.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  in  the  change  of  name.  The  poet 
tells  us  that  a  rose  will  smell  as  sweet  by  any 
other  name.  That  may  be  true  of  roses,  but  not 
of  compromises.  In  the  case  of  the  compromise, 
the  whole  smell  is  in  the  name;  and  here  is  the 
proof.  The  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DOUG¬ 
LAS]  19  brought  in  three  of  these  bills:  they 
emitted  no  smell.  The  senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  MASON]  20  brought  in  another  of  them — 
no  smell  in  that.  The  senator  from  Missouri, 
who  now  speaks  to  the  Senate,  brought  in  the 
fifth — ditto,  no  smell  about  it.  The  olfactory 
nerve  of  the  nation  never  scented  their  exist¬ 
ence.  But  no  sooner  are  they  jumbled  together, 
and  called  a  compromise,  than  the  nation  is 
filled  with  their  perfume.  People  smell  it  all 
over  the  land,  and,  like  the  inhalers  of  certain 
drugs,  become  frantic  for  the  thing.  This  mysti¬ 
fies  me,  and  the  nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Dr.  Townsend's  and  their  sarsaparilla  root. 
They  both  extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the 
extract  is  a  totally  different  article  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  doctors.  Produced  by  one,  it  is  a 
universal  panacea:  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  and  little  less  than  poison.  Here  is  what 
the  Old  Doctor  says  of  this  strange  difference: 

We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the  absolute  truth,  that 
S.  P.  Townsend's  article  and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  Sar¬ 
saparilla  are  heaven-wide  apart,  and  infinitely  dissimilar,  that  they 
are  unlike  in  every  particular,  having  not  one  single  thing  in 
common. 

And  accounts  for  the  difference  thus: 

The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to  medical  men, 
contains  many  medicinal  properties,  and  some  properties 
which  are  inert  or  useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in 
preparing  it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  and  acid,  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  system.  Some  of  the  properties  of  sarsaparilla 
are  so  volatile  that  they  entirely  evaporate,  and  are  lost  in  the 


19  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (1813-1861)  served  in  the  Senate,  1847- 
1861. 

20  James  M.  Mason  (1798-1871)  served  in  the  Senate,  1847-1861. 


preparation,  if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scientific  process, 
known  only  to  the  experienced  in  its  manufacture.  More¬ 
over,  those  volatile  principles,  which  fly  off  in  vapor,  or  as  an 
exhalation,  under  heat,  are  the  very  essential  medical  properties 
of  the  root,  which  give  to  it  all  its  value. 

Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  me.  I 
understand  it  exactly.  It  shows  me  precisely 
how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or  a 
medicine,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  bills.  To  me  it  looks  like  a  clue 
to  the  mystery;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  solution  which  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  may  give  when  he  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speech.  The  old  doctor 
winds  up  in  requiring  particular  attention  to  his 
name  labelled  on  the  bottle,  to  wit,  "Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young 
Doctor  Samuel  Townsend.  This  shows  that 
there  is  a  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  the 
extract  of  sarsaparilla-root;  and  there  may  be 
equal  virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise 
bill.  If  so,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same 
bills  are  of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DOUG¬ 
LAS],  and  become  omnipotently  efficacious  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
work — five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  no  ex¬ 
istence,  and  required  to  be  accepted  under  a 
penalty — the  penalty  of  being  gazetted  as  en¬ 
emies  of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the 
organs!  The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfully 
out  of  tune — the  strings  all  broken  and  the 
screws  all  loose,  and  discoursing  most  woeful 
music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it!  And 
such  dancing  it  would  be! — nothing  but  turn 
round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out!  Sir, 
there  was  once  a  musician — we  have  all  read  of 
him— who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but  his  in¬ 
strument  was  spelt  1  y  r  e) — not  only  over  men, 
but  over  wild  beasts  also,  and  even  over  stone, 
which  he  could  make  dance  into  their  places 
when  the  walls  of  Ilion  were  to  be  built.  But 
our  old  organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even  in 
his  best  day;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  instru¬ 
ment  in  playing  the  grand  national  symphony 
of  the  four  F's — the  fifty-four  forty  or  fight — it 
is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  be  much 
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more  apt  to  scare  off  tame  men  than  to  charm 
wild  beasts  or  stones. 

“No  MORE  SLAVERY  COMPROMISES" 

No,  sir!  no  more  slavery  compromises.  Stick 
to  those  we  have  in  the  Constitution,  and  they 
will  be  stuck  to!  Look  at  the  four  votes — those 
four  on  the  propositions  which  I  submitted.  No 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  states:  none  in  the 
fort,  arsenals,  navy  yards  and  dockyards:  none 
in  the  District  of  Columbia:  no  interference 
with  the  slave  trade  between  the  states.  These 
are  the  votes  given  on  this  floor,  and  which  are 
above  all  Congress  compromises,  because  they 
abide  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  different  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of 
national  benefactors,  and  giving  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — in¬ 
nuendo,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  this  object  as  the  grand  result  and 
crowning  mercy  of  their  multifarious  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  brought  forward  this  object  in 
his  report,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enforced  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact 
enumeration  he  has  made  of  the  public  calami¬ 
ties  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as 
I  have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin¬ 
guished  senator;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  rec¬ 
onciled,  no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered! 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the 
party  to  give  us  these  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  concord, 
and  practice  discord.  They  recommend  harmony 
to  others,  and  disagree  among  themselves.  They 
propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us,  and  give  them¬ 
selves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  us  a  sad  example. 
Scarcely  is  the  healing  report  read,  and  the  ano¬ 


dyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our  tables,  than 
fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the  ranks  of  the 
committee  itself.  They  attack  each  other.  They 
give  and  take  fierce  licks.  The  great  peacemaker 
himself  fares  badly — stuck  all  over  with  arrows, 
like  the  man  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  almanac. 
Here,  in  our  presence,  in  the  very  act  of  con¬ 
summating  the  marriage  of  California  with 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the  fugacious  slaves 
of  the  states,  and  the  marketable  slaves  of  this 
District — in  this  very  act  of  consummation,  as 
in  a  certain  wedding  feast  of  old,  the  feast  be¬ 
comes  a  fight — the  festival  of  combat — and  the 
amiable  guests  pummel  each  other. 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  him¬ 
self  safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqueror 
and  pacificator,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  all 
remember  that  night.  He  seemed  to  ache  with 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  continence.  It 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  the 
overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  entered  upon  that 
series  of  congratulations  which  we  all  remember 
so  well,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
premature,  and  in  disregard  of  the  sage  maxim 
which  admonishes  the  traveler  never  to  halloo 
till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  I  thought  so  then.  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  on  Saturday  last, 
when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  vain  efforts  to 
compose  his  friends,  and  even  reminding  them 
of  what  they  were  "threatened"  with  this  day — 
innuendo,  this  poor  speech  of  mine — gather  up 
his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you 
all,  for  I  am  done  with  you!  But  the  senator  was 
happy  that  night — supremely  so.  All  his  plans 
had  succeeded — Committee  of  Thirteen  ap¬ 
pointed — he  himself  its  chairman — all  power 
put  into  their  hands — their  own  hands  untied, 
and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied — and  the  par¬ 
ties  just  ready  to  be  bound  together  forever.  It 
was  an  ecstatic  moment  for  the  Senator,  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  the  heroic  Pirithous  when  he 
surveyed  the  preparations  for  the  nuptial 
feast — saw  the  company  all  present,  the  la- 
pithae  on  couches,  the  centaurs  on  their 
haunches — heard  the  Io  hymen  beginning  to  re¬ 
sound,  and  saw  the  beauteous  Hippodamia, 
about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  California, 
come  "glittering  like  a  star,"  and  take  her  stand 
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on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  happy  moment  for 
Pirithous!  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  feelings  he 
might  have  given  vent  to  his  joy  in  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  the  company  present,  to  all  the  la- 
pithae  and  to  all  the  centaurs,  to  all  mankind, 
and  to  all  horsekind,  on  the  auspicious  event. 
But,  oh!  the  deceitfulness  of  human  felicity!  In 
an  instant  the  scene  was  changed!  the  feast  a 
fight — the  wedding  festival  a  mortal  combat — 
the  table  itself  supplying  the  implements  of 
war! 

At  first  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars  supply  the  fight; 

Once  implements  of  feasts,  but  now  of  fate. 

You  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  up 
the  feast.  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And  so 
may  it  be  with  this  attempted  conjunction  of 


California  with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  have  provid¬ 
ed  for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  suffering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering  for 
want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is  suf¬ 
fering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character  of 
Congress  is  suffering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
evils;  and  I  have  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  them,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon¬ 
gruous  bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  decision  which  their 
respective  merits  require. 
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Jeremiah  Clemens 
On  Cuba  and  Manifest  Destiny 

February  7,  1853 

Most  southern  senators  believed  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  annex 
Cuba,  but  Alabama  Democrat  Jeremiah  Clemens  spoke  forcefully  against  wars  of  con¬ 
quest  and  denounced  the  idea  that  this  country  had  a  right  to  expand  wherever  it 
wished  in  North  America. 

Clemens  entered  the  Senate  in  1849  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  term  ending  March  3, 
1853,  having  practiced  law  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the  war 
for  Texas  independence.  In  the  Senate,  he  proved  adept  at  debate  and  supported  most 
aspects  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which  he  defended  after  its  passage  in  speeches  at 
home  in  Alabama.  Fearing  that  a  friendly  legislature  would  reelect  Clemens,  opponents 
of  his  Unionist  views  managed  to  postpone  the  election  for  the  new  Senate  term.  As  a 
result,  the  election  had  still  not  been  held  when  the  thirty-eight-year-old  Clemens  deliv¬ 
ered  his  speech  on  Cuba  less  than  a  month  before  his  Senate  term  expired. 

Expansionist  Americans,  especially  southerners,  had  long  cast  covetous  eyes  at  the 
Spanish  island  of  Cuba,  only  ninety  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast.  They  had  hoped  for  annex¬ 
ation,  despite  adoption  in  1823  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stating  not  only  that  the  United 
States  would  not  tolerate  efforts  by  European  nations  to  colonize  or  intervene  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  that  the  U.S.  would  not  intervene  in  the  current  colonies  of 
European  nations.  Yet,  starting  in  1849,  a  number  of  armed  "filibustering"  expeditions 
with  American  participants  landed  in  Cuba,  intent  on  stirring  the  population  to  revolt 
against  Spain.  Many  southern  volunteers  joined  in  these  incursions,  in  spite  of  presiden¬ 
tial  proclamations  by  Zachary  Taylor  in  1849  and  Millard  Fillmore  in  1850  repudiating 
the  efforts.  When  the  Cubans  failed  to  revolt,  a  number  of  the  Americans  were  captured; 
some  were  executed  and  others  shipped  to  Spain  as  prisoners. 

Amid  the  heated  national  conflicts  over  whether  slavery  would  be  permitted  in  newly 
acquired  territories,  some  southerners  saw  the  addition  of  Cuba,  which  was  already  a 
slave  society,  as  a  way  to  enlarge  the  potential  number  of  slave  states.  Some  proponents 
of  annexation  worried  that  Spain  might  at  some  point  emancipate  the  Cuban  slaves,  so 
that  American  acquisition  should  be  undertaken  sooner  rather  than  later.  In  seeking  new 
territory,  expansionists  espoused  the  doctrine  of  "manifest  destiny,"  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  was  preordained  to  expand  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  southward  through¬ 
out  North  America. 

In  February  1853,  the  administration  of  Whig  President  Millard  Fillmore  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Democrat  Franklin  Pierce,  an  avowed  expansionist,  had  been  elected  and 
would  take  office  in  March  1853. 

In  his  annual  address  to  Congress  on  December  6,  1852,  President  Fillmore  mentioned 
that  England  and  France  had  invited  the  United  States  to  join  with  them  in  a  tripartite 
convention  in  which  the  three  powers  would  "severally  and  collectively,  disclaim  now 
and  for  the  future,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  should 
bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all  attempts  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power 
or  individual  whatever."  1  By  agreeing  to  the  proposal,  the  United  States  would  be  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  Spain  would  continue  permanently  to  rule  Cuba  undisturbed.  Secretary  of 
State  Edward  Everett  declined  the  invitation,  but  on  January  3,  1853,  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Democrat  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  asking  the  president  to  give  the  Senate  copies  of  the  official 
notes  from  the  French  and  English  ministers,  together  with  the  U.S.  response.  Two  days 
later,  the  president  submitted  the  documents.  On  January  4,  however,  Lewis  Cass  of 
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Michigan,  who  had  been  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  1848,  introduced  a 
two-part  resolution.  The  first  portion  restated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  U.S.  policy 
that  "no  future  European  colony  or  dominion  shall  ...  be  planted  or  established  on  any 
part  of  the  North  American  continent";  the  second  declared  that 

while  the  United  States  disclaim  any  designs  upon  the  Island  of  Cuba,  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  nations  and  with  their  duties  to  Spain,  they  consider  it  due  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  subject,  to  make  known  in  this  solemn  manner,  that  they 
should  view  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  to  procure  possession,  whether 
peaceably  or  forcibly,  of  that  Island,  which  as  a  naval  or  military  position  must,  under 
circumstances  easy  to  be  foreseen,  become  dangerous  to  their  southern  coast,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  as  unfriendly  acts,  directed 
against  them,  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.2 

By  the  time  Clemens  spoke  on  February  7,  the  Senate  had  been  debating  Cass'  resolu¬ 
tion  intermittently  for  several  days. 

Clemens  opposed  the  resolution  as  unnecessary  and  even  counterproductive.  He  feared 
that  it  would  further  inflame  public  opinion  and  lead  to  some  unfortunate  aggressive  act. 
Clemens'  principal  concern  was  the  existing  political  pressure  for  wars  of  conquest  that 
he  was  convinced  would  harm  the  country  and  undercut  the  existing  prosperity  for  no 
useful  purpose.  He  considered  it  immoral  for  the  United  States  to  seek  to  seize  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  its  neighbors — a  belligerent  regression  from  peace  to  barbarism. 

The  United  States,  he  hoped,  would  simply  ignore  the  implied  European  threat,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  "Cuba  will  be  ours  whenever  it  is  right  and  needful  for  us  to  take 
it."  There  was  no  immediate  rush;  the  U.S.  could  "wait  until  the  pear  has  ripened."  To 
take  Cuba  by  force  could  lead  to  disaster,  and  the  country  did  not  need  Cuba  at  the 
moment,  anyway.  It  was  not  necessary  for  national  defense,  and  the  country  collected 
millions  of  dollars  in  duties  on  Cuban  imports  every  year,  which  would  be  lost  if  the 
island  became  part  of  the  U.S.  To  his  southern  colleagues,  he  emphasized  that,  even  were 
Cuba  to  be  added  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  the  Senate,  since  there  were  already  more  nonslave  than  slave  states.  In 
addition,  the  high  tariffs  that  protected  the  southern  sugar-producing  states  from  the 
competition  of  Cuban  sugar  would  be  eliminated. 

There  was  no  good  reason  to  acquire  Cuba,  he  concluded,  although  he  noted  wryly 
that  "Heretofore  'progress'  and  'manifest  destiny'  have  been  considered  sufficient  to 
cover  all  designs  upon  the  property  of  our  neighbors."  He  feared  a  future  America  that 
would  grasp  at  neighboring  territory  and  in  which  "freedom  will  be  lost  amid  the  clash 
of  arms." 

After  Cass  and  others  responded  to  Clemens'  remarks  that  day,  the  Senate  postponed 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  because  of  the  pressure  of  crucial  legislation,  and  took  no 
action  before  the  Thirty-second  Congress  adjourned  on  March  3. 

What  to  do  about  Cuba  remained  controversial.  In  1854,  Spain  seized  a  U.S.  merchant 
ship  in  Havana.  In  the  face  of  congressional  pressure  for  war  with  Spain  over  the  inci¬ 
dent,  Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Marcy  directed  the  U.S.  minister  to  Spain,  who  was 
former  Louisiana  Senator  Pierre  Soule,  a  supporter  of  annexation  in  the  1853  debate,  to 
meet  with  the  American  ministers  to  France  and  England  and  prepare  a  policy  for  acquir¬ 
ing  Cuba.  The  three  prepared  what  became  known  as  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  a  dispatch 
recommending  that  the  United  States  should  try  to  purchase  Cuba  but  if  the  effort  was 
not  successful  then  the  nation  should  take  the  island  by  force.  The  recommendation 
caused  outrage  in  the  United  States,  particularly  among  northerners  who  suspected  that 
President  Pierce's  administration  wanted  Cuba  as  additional  slave  territory.  The  secretary 
of  state  promptly  repudiated  the  recommendation,  and  Soule  resigned  as  minister  to 
Spain. 

Not  until  the  fall  of  1853  did  the  Alabama  legislature  hold  an  election  for  Clemens' 
Senate  seat.  When  it  finally  did  so,  the  Democratic  caucus  failed  to  renominate  him,  less 
because  of  his  speech  on  Cuba  than  because  of  his  Unionist  opinions.  Following  his  brief 
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Senate  career,  Clemens  became  an  author  of  historical  novels.  In  1861,  although  he  ini¬ 
tially  opposed  secession  in  the  Alabama  convention,  he  changed  his  mind  and  voted  for 
it,  once  the  measure  was  certain  to  pass.  As  the  war  progressed,  however,  Clemens' 
Unionist  sympathies  reemerged,  and  he  left  Alabama  for  the  North.  Then,  toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  state,  where  he  died  in  1865. 
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Jeremiah  Clemens 
COLONIZATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  1 
February  7,  1853 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President:  When  the  senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  MASON]  2  introduced  his  resolution 
in  relation  to  the  tripartite  convention  proposed 
by  England  and  France,  I  was  confined  to  a  bed 
of  sickness;  but  I  gathered  from  the  reported 
debates  that  he  had  consulted  with  no  one  but 
the  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CASS]  3  and 
the  secretary  of  state.4  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  deny 
the  individual  right  of  those  senators,  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  to  exclude  whom  they 
please  from  their  consultations;  but  this  is  not 
an  ordinary  occasion,  nor  are  they  ordinary 
men.  One  [Mr.  MASON]  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  other  [Mr. 
CASS]  has  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Pater  Senatus.  Whatever  they  do  commits  the 
party  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  I  think  it 
but  fair  that  those  of  us  who  are  expected  to  be 
bound  by  their  action,  should  have  had  some 
notice  in  advance  of  what  that  action  was  to  be. 
I  think,  moreover,  that  the  wishes  of  the  presi¬ 
dent-elect  should  have  been  ascertained;  that 
prominent  members  of  his  own  party  should 
have  hesitated  before  placing  him  in  a  position 
so  embarrassing  as  that  in  which  he  now  finds 
himself.  If  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  sincerely 
hope  it  may,  that  he  does  not  accord  with  many 
of  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
upon  this  floor,  he  is  placed,  in  the  very  outset 
of  his  career,  in  direct  opposition  to  leading 
members  of  his  party.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  concur  with  them,  it  would  have  been 
more  respectful  to  let  him  take  the  first  steps. 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
Appendix,  pp.  156-58. 

2  James  M.  Mason  (1798-1871)  served  in  the  Senate,  1847-1861. 

3  Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845-1857. 

4  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865)  was  secretary  of  state,  1852-1853. 
He  served  in  the  Senate,  1853-1854. 


and  not  to  have  snatched,  with  such  impatient 
hands,  the  wreath,  (good  or  bad,)  which  his 
were  already  extended  to  grasp.  On  this,  and  on 
other  accounts,  the  resolution  of  the  senator 
from  Virginia  seemed  to  me  impolitic,  and 
those  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  which  are 
based  upon  it,  equally  indefensible. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  periods  in  the  history 
of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  when  one  false 
move  must  be  followed  by  years  of  suffering; 
when  the  neglect  or  improper  use  of  the  right 
moment,  or  the  right  occasion,  infuses  a  poison 
into  the  body-politic  no  remedy  can  reach.  We 
are  approaching  such  a  period,  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready  upon  us.  From  the  line  of  conduct  now  to 
be  adopted,  much  that  is  good,  or  much  that  is 
evil,  will  surely  ensue.  To  render  all  I  have  to 
say  perfectly  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  upon  a  brief  review  of  the  past. 

“A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST" 

Heretofore  the  advice  of  Washington  has 
been  respected,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  steer¬ 
ing  clear  of  the  tangled  web  of  European  poli¬ 
tics.  Besides,  the  growth  of  the  American  Union 
has  been  so  rapid  as  to  defy  the  calculations  of 
European  statesmanship.  The  merchant,  when 
he  found  a  rival  taking  away  his  most  profita¬ 
ble  traffic,  the  manufacturer,  as  year  by  year 
the  demand  for  his  productions  diminished,  the 
fisherman,  when  he  saw  Yankee  sails  invading 
the  haunts  of  the  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  all 
these  understood  that  a  new  power  had  sprung 
into  existence,  and  felt  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  rivalry  in  which  European  energy  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  intelligence  were  destined  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed.  But  kings  and  cabinet  ministers 
could  not  comprehend  that  a  few  scattered 
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colonies,  but  a  short  time  since  a  feeble  de¬ 
pendency  on  the  crown  of  Britain,  had  indeed 
become  a  powerful  nation.  The  monarch  who 
looked  back  upon  a  line  of  a  hundred  sires, 
could  comprehend  no  stable  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  save  that  which  was  endeared  to  him 
alike  by  interest,  and  by  educational  prejudice. 
If,  in  his  imperial  dreams,  the  vision  of  America 
ever  rose  before  his  eyes,  it  was  only  as  a 
people  whose  own  unbridled  passions  would 
drive  them  into  anarchy,  whose  turbulence  and 
whose  dissensions  would  furnish  another 
reason  to  the  world  for  committing  all  govern¬ 
ment  to  sceptered  hands. 

In  the  meantime,  the  neglected  and  despised 
Republic  was  moving  steadily  and  rapidly  along 
the  road  to  wealth,  to  power,  and  to  honor;  but 
its  strength  was  unmarked  and  its  vigor  un¬ 
known  abroad.  The  war  with  Mexico  followed. 
A  little  handful  of  citizen  soldiers  overran  a 
nation  of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  dic¬ 
tated  the  terms  of  peace  from  her  national  cap¬ 
ital.  Here  was  a  lesson  which  even  kingly  dull¬ 
ness  could  not  misunderstand,  or  ministerial 
servility  misinterpret.  Suddenly  the  whole  tone 
of  the  public  journals  of  Europe  was  changed. 
Prior  to  that  time  they  had  derided  our  progress 
and  laughed  at  the  feebleness  of  our  military 
force.  It  was  assumed  to  be  impossible  for  a 
government  like  ours  to  carry  on  a  war  of  for¬ 
eign  conquest.  Foolish  editors,  writing  at  the 
dictation  of  still  more  foolish  masters,  argued 
themselves  and  their  readers  into  the  conviction 
that  the  first  summons  of  the  drum  to  an  ag¬ 
gressive  war  would  be  the  signal  of  ruin  and 
destruction  to  the  Union.  That  summons  came; 
a  powerful  nation  was  vanquished;  and  so  little 
were  the  energies  of  our  people  taxed,  that  at 
home  it  would  scarcely  have  been  known  a  war 
was  going  on  save  for  the  reports  of  battles  and 
victories  which  floated  upon  every  gale  from 
the  South. 

Thus  vanished  one  delusion,  and  with  it  the 
old  system  of  political  tactics.  It  was  no  longer 
our  weakness,  but  our  strength  which  became 
the  subject  of  comment.  The  aggressive  spirit 
and  the  grasping  ambition  of  America  were 
portrayed  in  the  darkest  colors,  and  Europe  was 
called  upon  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  aggrandizement  of  the  great  Republic. 


Wrong  in  their  apathy,  they  were  roused  from 
it  only  to  involve  themselves  still  more  deeply 
in  error  by  their  action.  From  newspaper  articles 
they  progressed  to  diplomatic  notes;  and  now, 
as  we  have  been  informed  by  the  president, 
France  and  England  have  made  a  formal  propo¬ 
sition  to  the  United  States,  that  the  three 
powers  should  unite  in  assuring  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  undisturbed  possession  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  through  all  coming  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  go  with 
the  senator  from  Michigan,  and  to  say  that  this 
proposition  meant  something.  I  am  willing  to 
say  that  it  did  not  mean  what  it  imported  on  its 
face;  that  it  was  known  it  must  be  rejected;  and 
the  idle  form  of  making  the  offer  would  have 
been  dispensed  with  but  for  ulterior  objects.  Let 
it  be  conceded  that  it  was  intended  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  United  States — to  give  us  notice  that 
France  and  England  were  watching  Cuba,  and 
were  determined  to  resist  any  efforts  upon  our 
part  to  acquire  its  possession.  But,  sir,  while 
conceding  all  this,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  sen¬ 
ator  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  met.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  or  sound 
policy,  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  hurried  into 
intemperate  action,  because  France  and  England 
have  made  a  foolish  parade  of  their  future 
purposes. 

Relations  with  England  and  France 

To  redeem  a  threat  from  contempt  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  party  making  it  should  possess  the 
power  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  As  long  as  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen  keep  their  senses,  a  thousand 
Cubas  could  not  induce  them  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  States.  Withhold  the  exports 
of  our  cotton  for  one  year,  and  their  starving 
millions  will  be  in  open  rebellion.  We  have 
heard  not  long  since,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  of  banners  borne  by  her  peasantry  with 
the  fearful  inscription,  "Blood  or  bread."  Who 
doubts  that  that  cry  would  be  reawakened,  and 
who  doubts  that  blood  would  furnish  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  third  course  of  the  banquet 
to  which  she  would  be  invited  at  home?  Add  to 
this  the  certainty  of  seeing  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  American  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun¬ 
light  of  Canada,  and  a  thousand  American  ves- 
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sels  cutting  up  her  commerce  on  every  sea,  and 
you  have  an  amount  of  danger  and  suffering  no 
nation  will  willingly  brave.  A  member  of  this 
body,  not  long  ago,  declared  that  England  had 
given  bond  and  security  to  keep  the  peace  to¬ 
wards  the  United  States.  Yes,  sir,  and  that  secu¬ 
rity  is  her  life's  blood,  her  very  existence;  not 
merely  her  provinces  and  dependencies,  though 
I  fancy  she  would  consider  it  a  poor  exchange 
to  secure  Cuba  to  Spain  and  lose  Canada  her¬ 
self;  but  she  has  something  more  at  stake,  and  I 
regard  any  threats  from  that  quarter  as  the  ver¬ 
iest  gasconade  in  which  any  government  ever 
permitted  itself  to  indulge. 

France  is  in  scarcely  a  better  condition.  She 
has  recently  erected  an  imperial  throne  above 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  he  who  occupies 
that  seat  must  watch  by  day  and  by  night,  or 
an  eruption  will  soon  come  to  bury  him  and  his 
fortunes  beneath  a  burning  flood.  Even  if  the 
great  emperor  himself  now  held  the  reins,  a  war 
with  America  would  be  destruction  to  France. 
To  land  an  army  on  our  shores  would  be  to 
devote  it  to  the  sword;  and  the  ocean  is  not  an 
element  on  which  any  great  portion  of  French 
glory  has  been  acquired.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
upon  paper  the  naval  power  of  France  seems  to 
be  immensely  superior  to  ours;  but  those  who 
so  calculate,  lose  sight  of  a  great  truth:  guns 
and  vessels  do  not  constitute  a  navy.  If  every 
vessel  on  our  naval  register  were,  tomorrow, 
burned  to  the  water's  edge,  France  would  no 
more  be  capable  of  contending  with  the  United 
States  upon  the  ocean  than  the  oak  of  the 
forest  is  capable  of  resisting  the  thunderbolt  of 
heaven.  It  is  seamen  who  make  a  navy;  and 
wherever  they  are  found  vessels  will  not  long 
be  wanting.  In  this,  the  main  element  of  suc¬ 
cess,  we  are  far  in  advance  of  every  European 
power.  Our  fisheries  turn  out  annually  a  body 
of  hardy  mariners,  unequaled  for  skill,  for 
energy,  and  for  daring.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  our  tonnage  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  power.  And  as  long  as  these  advan¬ 
tages  remain  to  us,  the  crumbling  dynasties  of 
the  Old  World  may  build  war-steamers  without 
number;  but,  whenever  a  contest  comes,  the 
best  of  them  will  soon  be  found  sailing  under 
Yankee  colors.  Vessels-of-war,  manned  by 
peasantry,  are  feeble  foes. 


"Wait  until  the  pear  has  ripened" 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  these  things 
with  no  view  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  the  reverse.  The  proposition  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  France  has  been  seized  hold  of  to 
inflame  the  popular  mind,  and  I  had  some  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  the  indignation  and  resent¬ 
ment  excited  by  it  might  lead  to  offensive  acts 
which  could  have  but  one  termination.  It  is  this 
which  I  wish  to  avoid.  I  wish  to  show  that  we 
can  afford  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  implied  threat 
hanging  over  us,  and  that  this  is  better  policy 
than  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  a  hasty  resent¬ 
ment.  Cuba  will  be  ours  whenever  it  is  right 
and  needful  for  us  to  take  it.  Whenever  the 
might  of  this  Republic  is  put  forth  in  a  just 
cause  there  is  no  human  power  which  can  resist 
it.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  can  well 
afford  to  wait  until  the  pear  has  ripened.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  so  impatient 
to  grasp  the  territory  of  our  neighbors;  nor  do 
my  opinions  at  all  accord  with  those  who  tell 
us,  with  such  a  confident  and  self-satisfied  air, 
that  it  is  time  this  government  had  a  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  we  have  always  had  a  foreign 
policy,  nay  more,  the  very  best  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  adopt — the  policy  of  attending  to  our 
own  business,  without  attempting  to  assume  a 
sort  of  general  guardianship  over  all  mankind. 

I  said,  Mr.  President,  in  the  outset,  that  we 
were  approaching  a  period  of  trial  and  of 
danger — but  that  danger  does  not  threaten  us 
from  abroad.  In  that  quarter  the  skies  are  clear 
and  bright.  It  is  at  home  that  the  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  hurricane  are  manifest.  These 
symptoms  are  everywhere  about  us  and  around 
us.  They  may  be  found  in  the  restless  and  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  public  mind;  in  the  speeches 
of  dinner  orators,  dignifying  war  with  the  name 
of  "progress,"  and  clothing  wholesale  robbery 
with  the  mantle  of  patriotism.  They  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  frenzied  enthusiasm  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  footsteps  of  that  sturdy  beggar,  Louis 
Kossuth;  in  the  wild  and  reckless  attempts  of 
American  citizens  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Sir,  I  deplore  their  fate  as  much 
as  any  man  can,  and  condemn  as  strongly  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
governor.  I  but  refer  to  them  as  evidence  of  a 
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state  of  things  to  which  all  eyes  ought  to  be  di¬ 
rected.  And  last,  sir,  though  not  least,  the  signs 
of  this  danger  may  be  found  in  the  ill-regulat¬ 
ed,  but  fierce  and  strenuous  efforts  of  "Young 
America"  to  bring  about  a  war  with  anybody  or 
upon  any  pretext. 

All  these  things  indicate  that  a  spirit  of 
change  is  abroad  in  the  land.  I  may  be  told  that 
word  is  written  on  every  earthly  thing.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  so;  but  justice,  honor,  mercy,  are  the 
children  of  God,  and  know  no  change.  In  the 
sublime  morality  of  the  Christian's  creed  we 
may  find  a  guide  for  our  footsteps  which 
cannot  lead  to  error:  "Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you."  It  is  not  in 
the  book  of  revelations  that  we  are  taught  to 
covet  the  goods  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  not  there 
we  are  encouraged  to  indulge  a  lawless  spirit  of 
war  and  conquest.  We  do  not  learn  from  thence 
the  duty  of  progressing  backward  from  a  peace¬ 
ful  age  to  a  period  of  barbarism,  when  the 
strong  hand  was  the  only  law,  and  the  steel 
blade  the  only  arbiter  of  disputed  questions. 

"This  thing  called  progress" 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much  of  this  thing  called 
progress.  In  the  eyes  of  some  gentlemen,  it 
covers  all  defects,  and  makes  atonement  for 
every  error.  I  am  not  its  enemy,  but  I  wish  to 
know  exactly  what  it  means,  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  I  am  to  progress.  If  it  means  that  glorious 
spirit  which  sweeps  abroad  upon  the  wings  of 
peace,  shedding  life,  and  light,  and  happiness, 
on  the  land  and  on  the  sea;  which  sends  the 
missionary  among  the  heathen,  and  gathers  the 
infidel  and  the  unbeliever  beneath  the  Gospel's 
ample  shield,  which  doubles  the  productions  of 
earth,  and  lays  bare  the  treasures  of  ocean; 
which  plants  the  church  of  God  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  West,  and  substitutes  the  Sabbath 
bell  for  the  howl  of  the  panther;  which  carries 
literature  and  science  to  the  log-cabin  of  the 
pioneer,  and  connects  every  part  of  this  wide 
Republic  by  links  so  strong,  so  close,  that  the 
traveler  feels  every  spot  he  treads  is  home,  and 
every  hand  he  grasps  a  brother's  hand — if  this 
be  the  progress  which  is  meant,  most  gladly  do 
I  enlist  under  its  banner. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  permitted  so  to  understand 
it.  I  understand  progress,  as  interpreted  by 


modern  politicians,  to  be  quite  a  different  thing. 
The  first  lesson  they  inculcate  is  a  sort  of  gen¬ 
eral  defiance  to  all  mankind;  an  imitation  of  the 
worst  practice  of  olden  chivalry — the  practice  of 
hanging  a  glove  in  some  public  place  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  every  passer-by  to  engage  in  mortal 
combat — a  practice,  in  no  degree  based  upon 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  or  injuries  to  be 
avenged,  but  upon  a  pure,  unmitigated  love  of 
blood  and  strife.  They  have  borrowed  also  from 
the  crusaders  another  vicious  and  indefensible 
habit — that  of  impoverishing  themselves  at 
home  to  raise  the  means  of  transportation  to 
other  lands  to  erect  altars  and  inculcate  princi¬ 
ples  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  They  propose  to 
grasp  the  territory  of  an  old  and  faithful  ally, 
not  only  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  but 
without  even  the  robber's  plea  of  necessity;  to 
hush  the  busy  hum  of  commerce;  to  withdraw 
the  artisan  from  his  workshop,  the  laborer  from 
his  field,  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of 
letters  from  their  high  pursuits;  to  convert  the 
whole  land  into  one  vast  camp,  and  impress 
upon  the  people  the  wild  and  fierce  character  of 
the  followers  of  King  Clovis. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  indulge  in  no  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments,  but  let  us,  in  the  cant  phraseology  of  the 
day,  "establish  a  foreign  policy."  Let  us  set 
about  convincing  the  world  that  we  are  indeed 
"a  power  upon  earth."  Let  us  rob  Spain  of 
Cuba,  England  of  Canada,  and  Mexico  of  her 
remaining  possessions,  and  this  continent  will 
be  too  small  a  theater  upon  which  to  enact  the 
bloody  drama  of  American  progress!  Like  the 
prophet  of  the  East,  who  carried  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  American 
armies  will  be  sent  forth  to  proclaim  freedom  to 
the  serf;  but  if  he  happens  to  love  the  land  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  exhibits  some  manly 
attachment  to  the  institutions  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  his  own  life's  blood  will  saturate  the 
soil,  and  his  wife  and  children  be  driven  forth 
as  houseless  wanderers,  in  proof  of  our  tender 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Sir, 
this  is  a  species  of  progress  with  which  Satan 
himself  might  fall  in  love. 

The  dangers  of  wars  of  conquest 

Mr.  President,  there  are  in  this  connection 
still  other  lights  in  which  the  question  before  us 
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may  be  presented.  Look  at  America  as  she  now 
is,  prosperous  in  all  things,  splendid,  magnifi¬ 
cent,  rich  in  her  agriculture,  rich  in  her  com¬ 
merce,  rich  in  arts  and  sciences,  rich  in  learning, 
rich  in  individual  freedom,  richer  still  in  the 
proud  prerogative  of  bending  the  knee  to  none 
but  the  God  who  made  us,  and  of  worshipping 
even  in  His  temples  according  to  the  forms 
which  conscience,  not  the  law,  has  prescribed. 
Gaze  upon  that  picture  until  your  soul  has 
drank  in  all  its  beauty,  all  its  glory,  and  then  let 
me  paint  for  you  that  which  is  offered  as  a 
substitute.  Look  upon  a  land  where  war  has 
become  a  passion,  and  blood  a  welcome  visi¬ 
tant;  where  every  avenue  to  genius  is  closed 
save  that  which  leads  through  a  field  of  strife; 
where  the  widow  and  the  orphan  mingle  un¬ 
availing  tears  for  the  husband  and  the  father; 
where  literature  has  become  a  mockery  and  re¬ 
ligion  a  reproach;  upon  a  people,  strong  indeed, 
but  terrible  in  their  strength,  with  the  tiger's 
outward  beauty  and  the  tiger's  inward  fierce¬ 
ness;  upon  a  people  correctly  described  by  the 
poet  when  he  said — 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 

And  unawares  morality  expires; 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine. 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine. 

Lo!  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos,  is  restored. 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word; 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall. 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

Let  no  one  tell  me  that  these  are  imaginary 
dangers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  if  anyone  predicted  the  excesses  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  madman.  What  security  have  we 
against  the  occurrence  of  similar  scenes?  We  are 
human,  as  they  were.  Our  law  of  being  is  the 
same;  and  if  we  once  depart  from  the  plain 
path  of  prudence  and  of  rectitude,  no  human 
wisdom  can  foresee  the  result. 

The  present  acquisition  of  Cuba,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  in  any  way,  is  of  questionable  propriety; 
but  if  it  is  to  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  war 
and  violence,  instead  of  a  blessing  it  will  prove 
a  deadly  ill.  When  Caractacus  was  carried  to 
Rome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror, 
he  gazed  with  wonder  and  awe  upon  the  splen¬ 
dor  and  magnificence  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 


rounded.  Then,  turning  to  the  emperor,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  simple  wonder  that  one  so  rich,  so 
powerful,  so  blessed  with  the  possession  of  ev¬ 
erything  that  earth  could  bestow,  should  have 
envied  him  his  humble  cottage  home  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Britain.  With  what  force,  with  what 
propriety,  might  not  old  Spain  address  to  us  a 
similar  appeal!  Possessed  of  a  territory  extend¬ 
ing  almost  from  the  northern  ocean  to  the 
region  of  the  tropics,  embracing  every  variety 
of  soil,  climate,  and  production,  why  should  we 
envy  Spain  the  last  little  island  of  her  once 
mighty  dominions?  We  do  not  need  it  for  agri¬ 
culture;  we  do  not  need  it  for  purposes  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

The  U.S.  does  not  need  Cuba 

The  assertion  that  Cuba  commands  the  Gulf 
trade  is  a  fallacy,  which  it  requires  a  very  slight 
examination  to  dispel.  Tortugas  and  Key  West 
command  the  Gulf  trade,  and  not  only  that,  but 
they  command  Cuba  itself.  With  those  points 
properly  fortified,  a  hostile  fleet  in  the  harbors 
of  Cuba  would  be  powerless  for  mischief.  This 
fact  has  long  been  familiar  to  English  states¬ 
men;  and  on  that  account  the  cession  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States  was  made  the  subject  of 
excited  debate  in  the  Parliament  of  Britain. 
Spain  was  greatly  censured  for  making  the  ces¬ 
sion  while  she  professed  to  be  an  ally  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  be  done  was  animadverted  upon  in 
terms  equally  severe.  Nor  are  we  without  au¬ 
thority  from  our  own  officers.  Commodores 
Rodgers,  Perry,  and  Tattnall,  have  all  made  re¬ 
ports,  showing  the  immense  importance  of 
these  points,  and  their  absolute  command  of 
the  Gulf  trade.  Commodore  Porter  repeatedly 
expressed  like  opinions,  based  upon  practical 
experience  while  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  fleet.  General  Totten  has  submitted  to 
the  War  Department  an  elaborate  report  to  the 
same  effect;  and  Lieutenant  Maury,  in  one  of 
the  ablest  papers  written  by  him,  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  no  vessel  under  canvas  can  leave  the 
Gulf  without  passing  in  sight  of  Tortugas  and 
Key  West;  and  estimates  the  amount  necessary 
to  complete  the  fortifications  at  these  points  at 
something  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
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It  thus  appears  that  it  is  the  part  of  economy, 
as  well  as  of  honesty,  to  fortify  our  own  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  leave  our  neighbors  in  undis¬ 
turbed  enjoyment  of  what  belongs  to  them.  It  is 
surely  better  to  appropriate  $2  million  to  com¬ 
plete  Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson,  than  to  expend 
$100  million  in  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  or  un¬ 
counted  millions  in  its  subjugation  and  con¬ 
quest.  Nor  would  the  heavy  outlay  rendered 
necessary  by  either  mode  of  annexation  cover 
our  whole  loss.  We  derive  now  from  duties 
upon  Cuban  imports,  an  annual  revenue  of  $5 
million  or  $6  million.  If  Cuba  be  annexed,  that 
revenue  ceases  entirely.  Higher  duties  must  be 
laid  on  other  articles,  and  we  shall  have  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  discontents,  bickerings,  and  dis¬ 
sensions  which  attended  the  passage  of  our  ear¬ 
lier  tariff  laws.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
arguments  addressed  to  the  North  or  to  the 
South.  No  argument  can  be  a  good  one  which 
does  not  address  itself  to  the  whole  country; 
and  the  statesman  whose  patriotism  is  limited 
by  a  state  line  is  an  unsafe  legislator  for  a  great 
people.  But  sectional  appeals  have  been  made, 
and  I  propose  to  meet  them.  In  no  one  aspect  in 
which  I  can  look  at  this  question  does  it  present 
any  appearance  but  that  of  injury  to  the  South. 
If  Cuba  came  in  as  a  slave  state,  it  would  give 
us  no  additional  political  advantage,  no  addi¬ 
tional  political  power.  The  once-cherished 
dream  of  southern  statesmen  of  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  been  completely  exploded.  The 
North  has  already  obtained  a  preponderance, 
and  that  preponderance  will  be  increased  from 
year  to  year.  What  we  have  lost  can  never  be 
regained.  For  the  maintenance  of  our  rights,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  privileges,  we  must  look 
to  other  sources — to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people,  to  their  deep  love  for  the  in¬ 
stitutions  under  which  we  live,  to  their  innate 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  to  the  certainty 
that  any  serious  encroachment  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  convulsions  which  would  shake  the 
continent. 

Cuba,  as  a  slave  state,  would  not  restore  the 
balance  of  power,  and  is  therefore,  politically, 
of  no  importance.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  oppressive  and  burdensome  in  the 
extreme.  It  would  bring  a  powerful  rival  in 


direct  competition  with  the  most  profitable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  southern  states.  Remove  the 
duties  now  levied  upon  those  articles  which 
come  from  Cuba,  and  their  culture  in  the 
southern  states  will  soon  sicken  and  die.  The 
present  tariff  upon  sugar  is  highly  protective, 
and  its  removal  would  prove  a  grievous  burden; 
but  there  is  even  greater  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  its  increased  production.  Spain  has 
been  slumbering  for  a  hundred  years.  Not  long 
since,  I  met  an  intelligent  Louisiana  planter  in 
Havana,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  island;  that  he  found  in  its 
fields  but  one  modern  plough,  and  in  its  mills 
scarcely  a  single  modem  improvement.  His 
opinion  was,  that  if  Cuba  belonged  to  the 
United  States  its  productions  would  be  quadru¬ 
pled.  If  that  opinion  be  correct,  as  I  doubt  not  it 
is,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  disastrous  effect  of 
annexation  upon  southern  agriculture. 

The  advantages  of  a  neutral  Cuba 

As  long  as  Cuba  remains  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  it  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any 
foreign  power.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
Gulf  states  could  be  poured  into  its  harbors; 
merchants  would  be  found  there  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase,  buying  in  a  neutral  port,  and  reshipping 
in  a  neutral  vessel,  they  would  be  safe  from  the 
danger  of  capture,  and  thus  one  of  the  greatest 
hardships  of  war  would  be  almost  entirely  alle¬ 
viated.  Our  previous  history  is  pregnant  with 
proof  to  this  effect.  During  the  embargo  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,5  we  shipped  to  Florida,  then  a  Span¬ 
ish  colony,  about  eight  thousand  bales  of 
cotton.  As  soon  as  the  embargo  was  removed 
those  shipments  ceased  entirely.  In  1814,  during 
the  war  with  England,  we  shipped  to  Florida 
about  thirteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  In 
1816,  when  the  war  had  ended,  not  a  solitary 
bale.  These  figures  show  how  great  was  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  a  neutral  power  upon  our 
borders,  and  how  much  suffering  was  avoided 


5  At  the  urging  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  Congress  in  1807 
and  1808  passed  the  Embargo  Acts  forbidding  commerce  with  for¬ 
eign  nations.  The  action  was  taken  in  response  to  violations  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  shipping  by  both  Britain  and  France. 
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which  must  otherwise  have  been  endured.  The 
vast  increase  of  the  Gulf  trade  renders  such  an 
outlet  of  far  more  importance  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  all 
the  advantages  which  may  flow  from  it. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  more  general  view  of 
the  subject.  Cuba  has  a  population  of  1,200,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these  about  600,000  are  whites; 
a  little  more  than  200,000  free  blacks,  and  the 
remainder  slaves,  most  of  them  of  recent  im¬ 
portation.  If  the  island  of  Cuba  were  turned 
over  to  us  tomorrow  without  cost,  with  this 
heterogeneous  population,  how  is  it  to  be  gov¬ 
erned?  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Not  one  of  them  ever  for  a 
moment  felt  the  iron  hand  of  military  despo¬ 
tism  relaxed.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to 
govern  themselves.  The  habits  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  centuries  are  not  to  be  shaken  off  in  an 
hour.  They  would  still  cherish  a  deep-seated  at¬ 
tachment  for  the  splendor  of  royalty,  and  as 
deep  a  contempt  for  the  plain  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  which  would  supplant  it.  To  such  a 
people  a  constitution  and  state  government 
after  American  models  would  be  a  curse,  lead¬ 
ing  inevitably  to  anarchy,  constant  disturb¬ 
ances,  and  daily  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

Another  imposing  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
their  established  religion.  With  us  that  could 
not  continue.  The  magnificent  ceremonies 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  protected  by  the  full  strength  of 
the  law,  would  at  once  lose  that  protection;  and 
the  cowled  priest,  whose  tithes  are  now  paid  to 
him  as  a  legal  right,  would  find  himself  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  charity  of  his  flock,  whom 
therefore  he  would  have  every  motive  to  render 
discontented  and  turbulent.  Who  can  estimate 
the  effect  of  this  upon  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  and 
superstitious  race,  speaking  a  different  lan¬ 
guage,  accustomed  to  different  laws,  despising 
our  institutions,  looking  upon  us  with  jealousy 
and  fear?  This  blow  at  a  religion  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  them  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury  would  dissipate  the  last  hope  of  a  cordial 
union  between  the  races,  and  render  it  nearly 
certain  that  in  order  to  govern  Cuba  peaceably 
we  first  must  make  it  a  solitude,  and  then 
people  it  with  emigrants  from  these  states. 


But,  sir,  if  every  other  objection  to  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Cuba  were  removed,  there  would 
still  exist  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
number  of  free  blacks  who  swarm  about  the 
island.  Ignorant  and  vicious,  they  would  be 
found  ready  instruments  in  any  work  of  mis¬ 
chief.  Mingling  freely  with  the  slaves,  they 
would  be  constantly  exciting  the  latter  to  insur¬ 
rection  and  revolt,  and  thus  render  the  lives  of 
the  planters  every  moment  insecure.  It  may  be 
asked  why  these  evils  are  not  now  felt?  In  some 
degree  they  are;  but  they  are  felt  less  sensibly, 
because,  over  these  as  over  the  rest  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  Spain  maintains  a  sleepless  military  rule. 
They  can  turn  in  no  direction  without  meeting 
a  company  of  infantry  or  a  troop  of  horse;  and 
the  certainty  with  which  a  heavy  punishment 
follows  suspicion  even,  operates  as  an  effectual 
check  upon  their  vicious  propensities.  With  us 
it  would  be  wholly  different.  There  would  be 
no  soldiers  to  overawe  them,  no  military  execu¬ 
tions  to  keep  alive  their  terrors,  no  police  exer¬ 
cising  over  them  a  constant  vigilance,  and 
checking  every  plot  in  its  first  inception.  In  the 
South,  we  understand  the  difficulties  and  the 
dangers  which  arise  from  this  class  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  the  southern  states  have 
passed  laws  to  exclude  them  from  their  limits; 
but  they  are  already  located  in  Cuba,  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  rid  of  them. 

No  ADVANTAGE  IN  ACQUIRING  CUBA 

There  are  other  arguments  which  I  might  ad¬ 
vance,  but  it  is  not  needed.  In  the  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussion  which  these  resolutions  have  caused,  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single  tenable 
reason  advanced  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  Its  possession  is  assumed  to  be  of  im¬ 
mense  advantage;  but  in  what  that  advantage 
consists  we  are  wholly  uninformed.  We  are  not 
told  how  we  are  to  be  benefited  by  throwing 
away  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  We  are  not  told  how  we  are  to  be 
benefited  by  destroying  the  culture  of  sugar  in 
the  southern  states.  We  are  not  told  how  we 
are  to  be  benefited  by  changing  the  character  of 
a  neutral  harbor  into  which  our  commerce 
might  be  safely  poured  in  time  of  war.  We  are 
not  told  what  advantage  we  are  to  derive  from 
incorporating  among  us  a  mass  of  wretched 
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human  beings,  whites,  free  blacks,  and  slaves, 
unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  unwilling  to  be 
governed  by  us. 

Not  one  of  these  things  seems  to  have  been 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract 
attention.  In  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  honora¬ 
ble  senator  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  SOULE],6  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  absence  of  all 
this.  I  noticed,  also,  another  significant  omis¬ 
sion.  He  did  not  venture  to  tell  us  when  or  in 
what  way  he  thought  Cuba  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quired.  He  told  us  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
its  purchase,  but  there  he  stopped.  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  desire  that  it  should  come  to  us  as  the 
result  of  an  unprovoked  and  aggressive  war. 
There  is  but  one  other  mode  in  which  it  can 
come,  and  that  is  by  successful  revolt  of  the 
Cubans  themselves.  Well,  sir,  if  that  be  his 
method,  we  are  pretty  nearly  agreed.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  compromise  on  that;  for  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  he  and  I  will  both  be  cold  in  the 
grave  long  before  that  revolution  is  begun, 
much  less  accomplished. 

The  senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  MALLORY]  7 
went  a  bowshot  beyond  the  senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  argued  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
"overruling  necessity"  which  was  about  to 
compel  us  to  snatch  this  gem  from  the  crown  of 
Spain.  I  recognize,  sir,  an  overruling  Providence, 
whose  law  demands  that  nations  should  be  up¬ 
right,  just,  and  honest,  and  deny  the  existence 
of  any  necessity  which  comes  in  conflict  with 
that  law.  Heretofore,  "progress"  and  "manifest 
destiny"  have  been  considered  sufficient  to 
cover  all  designs  upon  the  property  of  our 
neighbors;  but  these  catchwords  are  nearly  two 
years  old  and  are  therefore  approaching  the 
precincts  of  "fogyism."  It  was  necessary  that 
"Young  America"  should  have  a  new  one;  and 
the  senator  from  Florida  has  supplied  it — "over¬ 
ruling  necessity."  I  admire  his  judgment.  He 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  comprehensive 
phrase.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  wrong  it 
will  not  excuse — no  outrage  it  will  not 
extenuate. 


6  Pierre  Soule  (1801-1870)  served  in  the  Senate  in  1847  and  1849- 
1853. 

7  Stephen  R.  Mallory  (1813-1873)  served  in  the  Senate,  1851- 
1861. 


"Let  us  show  the  world  by  our  acts  that  we  are 
honest" 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  these  resolutions.  The  one 
which  announces  our  purpose  not  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Cuba  by  fraud  or  violence  is  certain¬ 
ly,  that  far,  in  accordance  with  my  own  feel¬ 
ings;  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making 
the  declaration.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  both  un¬ 
dignified  and  unmanly  to  be  making  constant 
protestations  of  our  honesty.  Let  us  show  the 
world  by  our  acts  that  we  are  honest,  and  leave 
all  such  declarations  to  those  whose  doubtful 
character  requires  some  such  bolstering.  Nor  do 
I  think  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  would  add  to  its  importance.  Our  policy 
has  long  ago  been  announced  to  the  world,  and 
this  restless  desire  to  reiterate  it  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,  looks  to  me  somewhat  as  if  we  doubted 
our  own  resolution,  and  required  a  few  legisla¬ 
tive  resolves  to  keep  up  our  courage. 

The  senator  from  Michigan  has  expressed 
considerable  surprise  at  what  he  terms  our 
shrinking  from  meeting  the  questions  raised  by 
his  resolutions.  Sir,  there  may  be  other  causes 
than  fear  which  render  us  reluctant  to  vote  for 
them.  When  a  boy  I  read  a  story  of  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  which  taught  me  a  lesson  not 
yet  forgotten.  An  adherent  of  the  Parliament 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  one  of  the  opposite 
party.  His  houses  had  been  burned  down,  and 
his  fields  made  desolate.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  met  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  told  the 
story  of  his  wrongs.  It  was  done  simply  and 
plainly,  without  a  single  threat  or  execration. 
When  he  had  finished,  his  friend  asked  him 
with  surprise,  "And  did  you  not  vow  revenge?" 
"No,"  was  the  reply;  "those  who  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  vows  are  very  certain  that  a  time 
will  come  when  they  will  need  a  vow  to  steady 
their  purposes.  I  never  doubted  what  I  would 
do,  and  I  made  no  vows."  Sir,  there  was  more 
danger  in  one  such  man  than  a  whole  regiment 
of  noisy  babblers.  Silence  is  almost  invariably 
the  concomitant  of  determined  resolution;  and 
the  world  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  believe  us  in 
earnest,  and  will  respect  us  as  much  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  pass,  year  after  year,  a  series  of  threaten¬ 
ing  resolutions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  find  that  I  am  taxing  my 
strength  too  much,  and  I  must  soon  close.  The 
pilgrim  who,  in  obedience  to  a  vision  often¬ 
times  repeated,  seized  his  staff  and  set  out  in 
search  of  a  land  in  which  he  had  been  promised 
all  the  joys  of  paradise,  after  traversing  many 
lands,  steadily  pursuing  his  dangerous  way 
through  forests,  deserts,  and  jungles,  reached  at 
last  the  only  mountain  which  shut  out  from  his 
gaze  the  promised  land.  Slowly  he  commenced 
the  ascent;  then  paused,  overcome  by  contend¬ 
ing  emotions.  If  from  that  mountaintop,  he 
should  indeed  look  upon  a  valley,  such  as  had 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  beautiful  and 
glorious,  where  the  flower  had  lost  its  thorn, 
where  the  sweetest  melodies  were  continually 
poured  into  the  ear,  and  the  very  air  was  redo¬ 
lent  with  perfume,  how  cheaply  would  it  be 
purchased  even  by  all  the  toils  and  dangers  he 
had  encountered.  But  then  came  the  fear  that 
dream  had  deceived  him;  that  he  might  find  a 
barren  waste  of  thorns  and  brambles,  desert, 
cheerless,  and  inhospitable.  Anxious  to  know 
the  truth,  yet  dreading  to  have  it  revealed,  he 
stood  upon  the  mountainside  unable  to  advance 
or  to  recede.  Even  such  emotions,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  might  now  well  swell  the  American 
bosom.  We  have  reached  the  hillside  from 


whose  top  the  future  of  America  may  be 
viewed.  But  who  can  ascend  it  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  doubt  and  terror?  Is  it  to  be  the  America 
which  all  of  us  loved  to  paint  in  our  boyish 
days — free,  happy,  and  prosperous,  inculcating 
by  its  precepts,  and  enforcing  by  its  example  a 
deep  love  of  law  and  order,  offering  a  refuge 
and  asylum  to  the  fugitive  from  oppression, 
cultivating  with  assiduous  care  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  illustrating  all  the  mild  beauties  of 
Christianity?  Or  is  it  to  be  that  America  which 
"progress,"  "manifest  destiny,"  and  "overruling 
necessity,"  are  now  seeking  to  make  it,  where 
freedom  will  be  lost  amid  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  wail  of  every  good  spirit  will  rise  above 
the  crushed  and  broken  hope  of  man's  capacity 
to  govern  himself?  Sir,  it  is  in  our  action  that 
the  answer  must  be  found.  Our  country  is  at 
stake,  and  he  who  loves  it  as  he  ought,  should 
pause  and  ponder  long  and  well  before  tamper¬ 
ing,  in  any  way,  with  so  high  and  holy  a  trust.8 


8  Note. — It  appears  from  an  explanation  made  by  Mr.  MALLORY, 
that  I  misunderstood  his  remarks.  I  never  saw  a  corrected  report  of 
them.  I  saw  an  abstract  in  one  of  the  papers,  in  which  he  was  made 
to  dwell  with  considerable  unction  upon  the  certainty  that  an  over¬ 
ruling  necessity  would  compel  us  to  take  possession  of  Cuba.  I  did 
not  doubt  its  correctness,  and  commented  on  it  accordingly.  In  jus¬ 
tice  to  him,  I  now  make  the  proper  correction.  J.C.  [Clemens  note] 
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William  P.  Fessenden 
The  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Bill 

March  3,  1854 

William  P.  Fessenden  of  Maine  had  been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  only  a  few 
days  when  he  took  the  floor  to  speak  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  bill  to  organize  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories. 

As  part  of  the  legislation,  Douglas  sought  to  appease  proslavery  senators,  whose  sup¬ 
port  he  needed  for  development  of  a  transcontinental  railroad,  by  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise  that  had  forbidden  slavery  in  the  territories  north  of  a  specific  line.  The 
route  that  the  Illinois  Democrat  favored  would  run  westward  from  Chicago  through  the 
Nebraska  Territory  north  of  that  line.  Southern  senators,  however,  objected  to  govern¬ 
ment  support  for  a  railroad  through  lands  closed  to  slavery  and  demanded  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  be  repealed.  Douglas  therefore  included  such  a  provision  in  his  bill, 
infuriating  abolitionist  senators,  who  felt  betrayed  by  the  proposal  to  permit  slavery  in 
territories  from  which  it  had  been  explicitly  excluded. 

Bom  in  1806,  Fessenden  was  an  attorney  who  had  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
Maine  legislature  and  served  a  single  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  early 
1840's.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  Whig  by  antislavery  forces  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  arrived  in  the  chamber  in  February  1854  during  the  month-long  debate  on 
Douglas'  bill.  Massachusetts  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  a  member  of  the  Free  Soil  party 
and  a  leading  opponent  of  the  bill,  later  remembered  that 

He  came  in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  debate  on  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  by 
which  the  country  was  convulsed  to  its  center,  and  his  arrival  had  the  effect  of  a  rein¬ 
forcement  on  the  field  of  battle.  .  .  .  One  more  in  our  small  number  was  a  sensible 
addition.  We  were  no  longer  fourteen,  but  fifteen.  .  .  .  There  he  stood.  Not  a  Senator, 
loving  Freedom,  who  did  not  feel  on  that  day  that  a  champion  had  come.1 

During  the  final  hours  of  the  debate,  feelings  in  the  Senate  were  running  high  after 
weeks  of  fierce  speeches  for  and  against  the  proposal.  Late  that  night,  Fessenden  was  the 
final  speaker  against  the  measure.  Using  no  notes,  the  Maine  senator,  according  to  his 
biographer,  "proceeded  to  electrify  the  Senate  with  what  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
speech  of  the  long,  bitter  debate."  2  In  a  letter  home  the  next  day,  Fessenden  observed 
that  "it  was  a  speech  which  was  made  entirely  without  preparation  or  memo  of  any  kind 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  ...  I  may  have  said  some  things  imprudently,  but  I  was 
resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it."  3 

Fessenden  began  by  observing  that,  as  a  new  senator,  he  had  hesitated  to  speak  until 
others  had  finished,  and  he  explained  that  the  Maine  legislature  had  instructed  the 
state's  senators  to  do  everything  possible  to  defeat  the  bill.  In  a  clear  northern  view  of 
the  way  the  political  conflict  between  slave  and  free  states  built  up  over  the  years,  he 
traced  the  history  of  the  various  compromises,  from  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  which  he  had  not  supported.  The  free  states,  he  asserted,  had 
made  no  effort  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  already  existed,  however  much  they 
might  abhor  the  institution.  Now,  he  charged,  the  proslavery  forces  were  trying  to  abro¬ 
gate  past  agreements  to  limit  the  areas  into  which  slavery  would  be  allowed.  In  a  power¬ 
ful  conclusion,  Fessenden  declared  that  northerners  were  tired  of  southerners  threatening 
to  secede  as  a  way  of  getting  what  they  wanted. 

Stephen  Douglas  made  his  concluding  argument  for  the  measure  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  after  which  the  Senate  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  by  a  vote  of  37  to 
14.  Fessenden  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  proved  correct  in 
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their  predictions  that  the  law  would  bring  not  peace  but  greater  conflict.  In  succeeding 
years,  the  struggle  between  pro-  and  antislavery  forces  to  control  the  territory  exploded 
in  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Even  though  Fessenden's  speech  failed  to  win  enough  votes  to  block  passage  of  the 
bill,  it  heartened  his  northern  colleagues  and  brought  him  to  public  notice.  The  New  York 
Tribune  not  only  commended  the  speech  but  predicted  that,  with  Fessenden's  arrival,  ''a 
champion  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  body."  4  Thanks  in  part  to  such  support,  the 
address  turned  out  to  be  the  first  step  in  a  distinguished  Senate  career.  During  the  Civil 
War,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  from  1861  to  1864,  and  then,  toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Fessenden  worked  to  ensure  that  the  coun¬ 
try  had  the  funds  to  wage  war  successfully.  Returning  to  the  Senate  in  1865,  he  again 
chaired  the  Finance  Committee,  as  well  as  the  joint  committee  on  Reconstruction,  insist¬ 
ing  on  congressional  rather  than  presidential  control  of  Reconstruction.  In  1868,  Fessen¬ 
den  was  one  of  only  seven  Radical  Republicans  who  voted  to  acquit  President  Johnson 
in  his  impeachment  trial,  a  courageous  stand  for  which  the  senator  was  widely  de¬ 
nounced  at  the  time.  Fessenden  remained  in  the  Senate  until  his  death  in  1869. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  the  debate  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pages  201-6. 

Freehling,  William  W.  The  Road  to  Disunion.  Vol.  1,  Secessionists  at  Bap,  1776-1854.  New 
York,  1990  (chapters  30  and  31). 

Jellison,  Charles  A.  Fessenden  of  Maine:  Civil  War  Senator.  Syracuse,  NY,  1962. 

Stampp,  Kenneth  M.  America  in  1857:  A  Nation  on  the  Brink.  New  York,  1990. 
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William  P.  Fessenden 
THE  NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS  BILL  1 
March  3,  1854 
(In  the  Senate) 


It  has  been  my  desire  Mr.  President,  if  this 
debate  continued  long  enough  to  afford  me  a 
fair  opportunity  of  doing  so,  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  or 
upon  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  hour  is  now, 
however,  so  late  that  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  enter  into  this  debate  at  all;  and  I  would  re¬ 
frain  from  doing  so  altogether,  but  for  my  own 
position,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Maine.  As 
the  youngest  senator  in  this  body — the  senator 
who  has  most  recently  taken  a  seat  upon  this 
floor — I  have  feared  that  it  might  look  some¬ 
thing  like  intrusion  in  me,  at  any  time,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  so  late  an  hour,  to  present  any  re¬ 
marks  whatever  to  the  Senate  upon  a  matter 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
upon  which  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  adduced.  If,  however,  any  excuse 
were  necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
stated  in  the  public  press,  that  the  legislature  of 
my  own  state,  a  Democratic  legislature,  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  resolutions,  almost  unanimously, 
instructing  its  senators  to  endeavor,  by  every 
proper  means  in  their  power,  to  defeat  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  in  its  present  shape.  Under  such 
circumstances,  Mr.  President,  if  I  should  suffer 
the  occasion  to  pass  without  entering  my  pro¬ 
test  otherwise  than  by  a  mere  vote  upon  the 
subject  I  might  be  adjudged  derelict  to  duty.  I 
may  add,  sir,  in  reference  to  the  hour,  that  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  consideration  that  until  every 
other  senator  who  desired  to  speak  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  trusting 
that  I  might  have  the  privilege  at  a  proper  hour 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
Appendix,  pp.  319-23. 


in  the  day  to  express  such  views  as  I  might 
happen  to  entertain,  I  have  remained  silent  to 
this  time.  But,  sir,  I  understand,  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood,  that  the  determination  is  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  final  vote  before  we  ad¬ 
journ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  avail 
myself  of  the  present  hour,  as  I  best  may. 

"I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  SLAVERY  IN  ANY  FORM" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  slavery  in  any 
form  and  shape  in  which  it  exists,  or  may  exist. 

I  am  free  to  say,  that  had  I  been  a  member  of 
Congress  when  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Missouri  was  brought  before  it,  and  had 
then  entertained  the  same  opinions  that  I  enter¬ 
tain  now,  I  should  have  voted  against  its  admis¬ 
sion,  as  a  slave  state,  to  the  last.  I  am  free  to 
say  further,  that  had  I  been  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1850,  I  should  have  voted  against  what 
is  called  the  fugitive  slave  law;  and  I  should 
have  voted  against  any  organization  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  unless  with 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  as  a  part  of  the  bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  organization.  But,  sir,  while  I 
say  this,  I  may  express  the  regret  that  questions 
such  as  these  have  come  to  assume  now  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  mere  North  or  South.  I  do  not  intend, 
on  this  occasion,  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
social,  or  moral,  or  religious  effects  of  slavery. 
Sir,  I  have  none  of  what  is  called  "sickly  senti¬ 
mentality"  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  a  "human¬ 
ity-monger,"  in  the  language  of  the  honorable 
senator  from  Georgia;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  a 
man  who  makes  a  trade  of  humanity;  but  when 
I  say  this,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  also  to  say 
one  thing  more,  and  that  is,  that  I  respect  even 
a  "humanity-monger,"  a  man  who  makes  a 
trade  of  it,  quite  as  much  as  one,  if  such  a  one 
can  be  found,  who  has  no  feeling  at  all  upon 
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the  question  of  slavery  as  it  has  existed,  and 
continues  to  exist,  in  so  large  a  portion  of  these 
United  States. 

While  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
any  extended  remarks  in  relation  to  that  part  of 
my  subject,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
the  right  to  argue  a  question  of  that  kind  seems 
to  be  confined  to  southern  gentlemen,  and  that 
when  a  man  from  the  free  states,  according  to 
my  observation,  rises  here  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery  in  its  relations  to  humanity,  he 
becomes  at  once  a  "humanity-monger/7  or  a 
sickly  sentimentalist,  or  a  fanatic,  or  something 
of  that  kind;  while  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  right  and  proper  that  the  other  side 
of  the  question  shall  be  debated  at  any  length, 
at  the  desire  or  convenience  of  gentlemen — al¬ 
though  I  say  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  that 
question — I  must  be  permitted  to  state  to  the 
honorable  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
BROWN],2  that  the  people  of  my  section  of 
the  country  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  would 
not  be  much  affected  by  the  picture  which  he 
has  presented  of  the  peculiar  social  advantages 
of  the  institution.  Sir,  in  the  portion  of  country 
from  which  you  and  I  come  [Mr.  FOOT  3  being 
in  the  chair],  labor  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  honest 
labor,  is  honorable.  In  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  all  men  are  equal,  politically.  Their  social 
relations,  and  their  social  condition  and  posi¬ 
tion,  they  make  for  themselves.  Every  man 
must  find  them,  or  make  them,  as  he  can;  but  it 
militates  nothing  against  his  social  position,  al¬ 
though  it  may  change  the  social  sphere  in 
which  he  moves — it  is  nothing  that  derogates 
from  any  political  right,  or  any  social  right,  or 
any  other  right  that  he  has — that  necessity 
compels  him  to  labor;  ay,  sir,  and  to  labor  in  a 
menial  employment.  In  my  country  a  menial 
employment,  if  it  is  an  honest  employment, 
pursued  from  necessity  and  not  from  taste, 
however  menial  it  may  be,  is  honorable  to  a 
man,  if  it  be  honestly  pursued.  We  judge  not 
the  man  by  the  kind  of  labor  he  follows,  or  by 
the  amount  of  remuneration  he  receives  for  it. 
If  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  labors  honestly,  he 


2  Albert  G.  Brown  (1813-1880)  served  in  the  Senate,  1854-1861. 

3  Solomon  Foot  of  Vermont  (1802-1866)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1851-1866. 


is  more  respected  even  than  one  who  performs 
a  dishonest  service,  be  the  remuneration  ever  so 
high,  ay,  even  although  the  reward  for  it  might 
possibly  be  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

"Slavery  is  of  no  advantage" 

This  may  be  a  vulgar  notion,  and  it  is  a  vul¬ 
garity  common  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
we  are  willing  to  admit.  But  although  our 
people  entertain  these  vulgar  notions  they  are 
not  without  others.  They  are  a  reading  people, 
and  a  thinking  people.  They  have  churches, 
academies,  common  schools,  newspapers,  and 
all  the  ordinary  resources  of  moral  and  mental 
education.  As  I  have  said,  they  read  and  they 
think,  and,  among  other  things  upon  which 
they  entertain  fixed  opinions  is  this — that  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  of  no  advantage,  in  any 
point  of  view,  to  any  portion  of  the  country  in 
which  it  exists.  They  reason  upon  this  subject, 
perhaps  somewhat  from  contrasts.  They  con¬ 
trast,  for  instance,  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  of  Virginia  and  New  York.  They  go  back 
to  the  time  when  Virginia  was  far  ahead  of 
New  York  in  population  and  power,  and  they 
look  at  her  present  condition,  and  see  that  she 
is  not  inferior  in  physical  and  natural  advan¬ 
tages;  and  perhaps  they  draw  inferences  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  growth  and  welfare  of  a  people. 
They  have  also  another  idea,  and  that  is,  that 
inasmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  this  people,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  belong  to  this  country,  and  are  a 
part  of  the  great  whole,  whatever  is  injurious  to 
the  whole  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  them. 
And,  sir,  they  believe,  that  if  an  institution  in¬ 
juriously  affects  the  prosperity  of  a  part  its 
evils  are  felt  throughout  the  whole  system.  It 
touches  them  as  citizens,  and  as  having  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  common  welfare;  and  they  have  a 
right  to  consider  and  think  of  it;  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  express  their  opinions  about  it;  and 
when  they  come  here,  desiring  to  uphold, 
within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  the  rights 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country,  of  all  men  in 
this  country,  with  due  respect  to  every  compact 
in  the  Constitution  or  otherwise — for  they  are  a 
people  who  regard  compacts — they  have  a  right 
to  think  and  speak  as  they  please  on  this  sub- 
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ject  of  slavery,  as  of  every  other,  through  their 
representatives,  in  this  branch  of  Congress  or 
the  other.  And  this  right  they  will  exercise. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  go  further,  and  say  that, 
call  it  what  you  will — fanaticism,  sentimental¬ 
ity,  or  any  other  name  that  may  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  gentlemen — we  claim  the  right  not 
only  to  speak  out  our  opinions  in  relation  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  whenever  our  inter¬ 
ests,  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  are  affected 
by  it;  but  if  there  is  any  portion  of  this  country 
where  our  interference  is  not  precluded  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  the  fur¬ 
ther  constitutional,  and  legal,  and  moral  right  to 
act  upon  it,  and  to  act  upon  it  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  And  we  may  act,  and  should  act,  as 
well  with  reference  to  those  great  principles  of 
justice  and  equality  upon  which  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions  are  based,  as  with  regard  to  consider¬ 
ations  touching  our  national  or  individual  ad¬ 
vancement  and  prosperity.  Sir,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  them  all  to  be  so  intimately 
blended  that  they  are,  and  must  remain,  forever 
inseparable. 

Leaving  these  general  propositions,  permit  me 
to  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
free  states  derive  a  more  peculiar  and  immedi¬ 
ate  relation  to  this  question  of  slavery  from  the 
Constitution  itself.  On  looking  at  its  provisions, 
they  find  that  the  slave  power  in  this  country — 
if  I  may  so  call  it — has  the  benefit  of  the  only 
inequality  that  I  know  of  existing  in  that  in¬ 
strument.  I  allude  to  the  principle  upon  which 
representatives  are  apportioned.  Gentlemen  all 
know — for  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  which  I  refer — that  in  this  particular  a 
very  great  advantage  is  given  to  the  slave  states. 
Its  effect  is  to  represent  in  the  national  councils 
that  which  in  those  states  is  recognized  as  prop¬ 
erty.  If,  then,  this  inequality  exists,  the  free 
states  are  unquestionably  interested  to  limit  the 
increase  and  extension  of  such  a  power,  so  far 
as  they  can  constitutionally  do  so,  whether  in 
old  territory  or  new.  Sir,  we  feel  the  effects  of 
this  inequality  every  day.  We  feel  it  in  the 
greater  degree  of  power  exercised  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  one  state  than  is  exercised  by  the  same 
number  of  citizens  of  another.  We  feel  it  in  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  concentration  of  action 
which  are  so  much  more  readily  accomplished 


among  a  smaller  than  a  larger  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  which  we  never  fail  to  experience 
when  the  interests  of  slave  labor  and  free  labor 
are  supposed  to  be  in  conflict.  Sir,  that  unity 
and  concentration  which  the  predominant 
nature  and  character  of  this  institution  afford, 
in  all  questions  of  national  legislation  affecting 
it,  or  affected  by  it,  are  quite  enough  of  them¬ 
selves,  without  superadding  the  weight  of  an 
unequal  representation.  In  the  free  states  we 
have  no  such  principle  of  union.  Our  interests, 
whether  fancied  or  real,  are  as  various  as  our 
pursuits.  And  thus  it  has  ever  happened  that 
the  political  power  of  this  country  has  been 
wielded,  and  the  legislation  of  this  country 
molded,  by  that  interest  which,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  calls  for  it,  can  always  be  brought  to  bear 
with  its  whole  force  upon  a  given  point. 

Slavery  and  the  admission  of  new  states  and 

TERRITORIES 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  at  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  slavery  existed  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  hence  the  pro¬ 
vision  I  refer  to  might  seem  to  carry  with  it  the 
appearance  of  equality.  But,  as  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  known  that  this  rule  of  representation 
was  much  contested;  and  a  single  glance  at  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  will  read¬ 
ily  explain  why  it  was  so.  Senators  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  much  more  familiar  with  this  matter 
than  I  am,  for  they  have  considered  it  and 
weighed  it  much  more  than  I  have.  Sir,  on 
looking  back  to  that  early  time  we  see  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  fixed  and 
determined.  In  some  of  the  states  slavery  had 
died  out,  and  in  others,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
was  fast  passing  away.  The  limits  of  slave  terri¬ 
tory  and  free  territory  in  the  old  thirteen  were 
then  as  well  understood  and  defined  in  men's 
minds  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Under  these  circumstances,  known 
as  these  facts  were,  and  with  the  limits  of  this 
country  so  specifically  described  and  under¬ 
stood,  it  was  wise  for  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  for  the  people  to  understand,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  did  understand,  just 
how  far  this  inequality  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  would  operate  upon  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  which  was  destined  to  be 
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free  country.  I  say  it  was  as  well  understood 
then  as  it  is  now;  and  that  it  was  so,  has 
become,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  a  matter  of 
history.  The  objections  that  were  made  to  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution  at  the  time  it  was 
formed,  were  done  away  or  overruled,  and  the 
North,  or,  as  I  suppose  then  there  was  no 
North,  the  free  states,  or  those  destined  to  be 
free,  considered  themselves,  and  at  the  time 
must  have  been  considered,  to  have  reasoned  as 
they  did  reason,  that  the  effect  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  upon  the  political  power  of  the  country 
must  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  extent  of 
that  which  remained  and  would  remain  slave 
country.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  had  been 
passed,  and  was  in  operation,  and  was  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  tended  to  render  still  more  and 
still  better  defined  how  far  this  provision  in  the 
Constitution  would  operate  against  what  was  to 
be  the  free  portion  of  this  country,  and  how  far 
this  inequality  in  the  Constitution  was  to  affect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  North. 

But,  sir,  in  process  of  time  what  did  we  see? 
The  North  has  been  accused  here  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  oppress  the  South,  and  of  wishing  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  South  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Did  the  free  states  ever  exhibit  any  dis¬ 
position  to  limit  that  power  so  long  as  their 
action  was  confined  to  the  original  territory  of 
this  country?  Was  there  any  objection  to  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  as  a  slave  state,  or  to 
the  admission  of  Tennessee  as  a  slave  state? 
Was  there  any  agitation  then  upon  the  subject? 
Was  there  any  fanaticism?  Was  there  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  admission  of  any  one  state 
formed  out  of  that  which  was  originally  slave 
territory — Mississippi  or  Alabama?  None  at  all, 
sir.  They  came  in  as  readily,  and  met  with  as 
little  objection  from  the  free  states  of  the 
Union,  as  any  other  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  all  matter  of  history, 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Everybody 
knows  it  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  Union. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase 

But  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
created  a  new  state  of  things.  Slavery  existed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  That  acquisi¬ 


tion  was  generally  admitted  at  the  time,  and  is 
now  generally  admitted  on  both  sides  of  this 
chamber,  to  have  been  at  least  of  doubtful  con¬ 
stitutional  propriety.  The  honorable  senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  TOUCEY]  4  was  the 
first,  I  believe,  in  this  debate,  who  has  said  that 
he  considered  it  perfectly  justifiable  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  not  so  considered  at  the 
time.  It  has  very  seldom  been  so  considered 
since  by  the  best  authorities  upon  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  has  been  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  beyond 
the  original  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  has  been  justified  only  as  a 
matter  of  necessity.  But,  waiving  that,  Louisi¬ 
ana  became  the  property  of  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  purchase  in  the  year  1803.  I  think  that  is  the 
date;  but  exact  dates  are  of  little  consequence. 
Soon  after  that — some  years  after — a  proposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  admit  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  as  a  state.  What  was  the  effect  of  that 
admission?  We  had  already  four  new  slave 
states,  I  think,  with  eight  senators  on  this  floor, 
without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  free  states. 
Louisiana  was  proposed  as  a  new  state  to  come 
into  the  Union,  changing  the  condition  of 
things  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  and  giving  to  the  South  more  and 
new  power,  not  intended,  not  foreseen,  and  not 
anticipated  by  the  North,  or  by  the  free  states; 
for  I  am  unwilling  to  repeat  North  and  South  so 
continually,  as  if  there  were  no  other  points  of 
the  compass  in  this  country.  Louisiana  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Was  there  any  fanati¬ 
cism  upon  the  subject?  Was  there  any  difficulty 
made  by  the  free  states  then?  Did  they  throw 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
slave  states?  Did  they  make  any  disturbance 
about  the  “peculiar  institution?"  The  moment 
Louisiana  was  admitted,  more  power  than  ever 
was  anticipated  under  the  Constitution  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  slave  portion  of  this  country;  but 
was  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  free 
states?  Not  at  all.  If  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
it  was  passed  over  without  creating  any  diffi¬ 
culty  anywhere.  And  why?  Because  it  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  propriety  or  necessity.  As  my 
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honorable  friend,  the  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  said,  you  could  not  have  done  other¬ 
wise,  except  by  a  mere  act  of  abolition — by 
saying  distinctly  that  Louisiana  should  not 
come  in  at  all  until  it  had  taken  measures  to 
abolish  slavery;  a  condition  the  free  states  did 
not  propose;  perhaps,  did  not  desire.  Was  there 
any  ground  of  complaint  here  on  the  part  of  the 
slave  states  of  this  Union?  Had  they  any  right 
to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  that  there  had 
been  any  illiberality,  any  fanaticism,  any  desire 
to  limit  their  power,  or  to  confine  them  within 
narrow  limits?  Soon  after  that,  some  seven  or 
eight  years,  Missouri  was  proposed  for  admis¬ 
sion,  and  Arkansas  became  a  territory.  That  was 
slave  territory  too.  Slaves  were  there,  I  believe, 
at  the  time  of  cession. 

The  Missouri  Compromise 

But  by  this  time — and  it  is  not  remarkable — 
the  free  states  of  the  Union  began  to  inquire 
what  was  to  be  the  end  and  effect  of  all  this. 
Here  was  territory  which  was  not  in  the  Union 
at  the  start.  Here  is  territory  extensive  enough 
to  make  some  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  new 
states  of  this  Union,  which  are  to  be  admitted, 
one  after  another,  and  thus,  probably,  to  change 
the  whole  existing  state  of  things,  as  we  under¬ 
stood  them  to  be  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  formed.  They  then  took  a  position  for  the 
first  time;  and  I  will  show,  by-and-by,  why 
they  took  that  position — that  no  more  slave 
states  should  be  received  into  the  Union.  Sir, 
was  there  not  some  reason  for  it?  What  consid¬ 
eration  had  they  received?  Was  not  this  terri¬ 
tory  of  Louisiana  purchased,  as  we  are  told,  by 
the  common  treasure  of  the  United  States?  And, 
on  the  principle  now  assumed,  that  what  is 
purchased  by  the  common  blood  or  the 
common  treasure  belongs  to  all,  and  must  be 
fairly  divided,  was  there  not  some  reason  why 
the  North  should  inquire  whether  this  thing 
was  to  go  on,  from  one  state  to  another,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  original  intention  and  understand¬ 
ing  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  until 
we  should  be  at  last  overborne  by  the  territory 
thus  purchased?  Was  there  anything  remarkable 
about  it — anything  that  should  occasion  what  I 
have  understood  to  be  the  tremendous  excite¬ 


ment  of  that  day,  when  the  same  cry  which  has 
since  been  heard  in  regard  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  was  loud  all  over  this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  slave  states,  and  we  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  disunion  if  the  matter  was  persisted 
in?  There  was  such  an  excitement,  and  it  result¬ 
ed,  as  these  contests  have  eternally  resulted 
since  the  foundation  of  this  government,  in  the 
North  giving  way.  Senators  may  talk  here  about 
this  matter  being  settled;  about  the  North 
having  the  balance  of  power  in  its  hands,  which 
it  may  retain,  and  will  retain,  in  despite  of 
every  effort  or  wish  to  control  it.  But  what  is 
the  fact?  The  fact,  as  shown  by  history,  is,  that 
there  has  been  no  conflict  between  the  free 
states  and  the  slave  states  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  in  relation  to  this  important 
question,  where  the  free  states  have  not  been 
obliged  to  yield  in  the  end;  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  yield  because  they  were  too  much 
afflicted  with  that  class  of  men  described  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SUMNER]  5  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  and 
for  the  want,  moreover,  of  that  unity  of  interest 
and  purpose  of  which  I  have  spoken  heretofore. 
That  contest  continued  for  a  time.  What  was 
the  result  of  it?  It  is  not  pretended  that  at  that 
period  there  was  a  single  individual  citizen  out 
of  Missouri,  living  and  established  north  of  the 
line  finally  agreed  upon,  with  slaves,  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  was  a  wilderness,  and  there  were  cer¬ 
tainly  no  slaves  there.  Therefore,  there  were  no 
rights  of  slavery  there.  The  result  was  an  agree¬ 
ment,  or  compact,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it;  for  gentlemen  now,  in  this  branch  of 
Congress,  do  not  seem  to  deny  that  it  was  a 
compact.  By  that  agreement  a  line  was  to  be 
drawn  on  a  certain  parallel,  and  in  all  territory 
above  that  line,  from  that  day  thenceforth, 
slavery  was  to  be  prohibited,  leaving  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  slavery  might  be  permitted  below 
that  line.  Under  that  agreement  and  stipulation, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  signed,  sealed, 
and  the  consideration  expressed,  in  order  to  suit 
the  legal  views  of  the  senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  TOUCEY],  not  drawn  upon  according  to 
the  law  books,  but  sufficient  to  be  an  under- 
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standing  between  honorable  men,  acting  for  a 
nation,  acting  upon  a  great  national  question, 
that  line  was  established,  and  Missouri  came 
into  the  Union.  What  was  the  result?  What  is 
the  bargain?  Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  a  bar¬ 
gain.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this: 
that  above  a  certain  line  slavery  should  never 
go.  That  was  the  consideration.  For  that,  Mis¬ 
souri  should  come  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
unrestricted  with  reference  to  slavery.  That  is 
all.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  it  has  been  said 
that  the  free  states  broke  the  compact — that 
they  objected  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas. 
The  fallacy  of  that  statement  has  been  proved 
in  a  public  print.  No  man  now  will  repeat  it. 
There  was  no  opposition  founded  on  the  fact 
that  slavery  existed  there.  Mr.  Adams  6  was  at 
the  time  the  leading  northern  man  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  he  expressly  said  there 
was  no  such  objection.  No  one  made  it  an  ob¬ 
jection.  So,  then,  with  reference  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Missouri  itself,  and  with  reference  to 
the  admission  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  after¬ 
wards,  senators  cannot  make  out  any  breach  of 
compact,  if  compact  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
free  states.  See  what  was  done. 

Look  a  little  at  what  was  given  and  what  was 
received.  On  one  side  were  three  powerful 
states,  destined  to  be  powerful,  each  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  admission  entitled  to  two  sen¬ 
ators  in  this  body,  thus  vastly  increasing  the 
political  power  of  the  slave  states.  I  speak  upon 
this  question  now,  not  as  a  sickly  sentimental¬ 
ist,  but  as  a  politician,  in  reference  to  its  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  and  effects — coming  in  at  once  or 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  They  gave  to 
Congress  all  the  power  of  those  states,  both  by 
their  senators  and  their  representatives.  What 
was  given  on  the  other  side?  A  chance  that,  at 
some  future  day,  a  day  which  at  that  period 
was  understood  to  be  remote,  far  remote,  above 
that  compromise  line  might  be  formed  free 
states.  At  that  time  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  Indian  tribes.  The  title  to  a  large  portion  of 
it  was  not  acquired,  and  could  only  be  acquired 
by  treaty,  which  treaty  would  require  the  sanc¬ 


6  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  (1767-1848)  served  in  the 
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tion  of  two  thirds  of  this  Senate,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  slave  states  in  full  exercise,  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  before  the  lands  could  be 
occupied.  And  what  has  this  government  been 
doing  since?  The  honorable  senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  BELL]  7  has  informed  us;  and  we 
all  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  that  terri¬ 
tory  has  been  set  aside  as  Indian  territory;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  three  or  four  tribes  of 
Indians — I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact 
number — inhabiting  that  region  of  country  at 
the  time  of  its  cession,  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
more  have  been  removed  and  located  upon  it. 
This,  sir,  was  the  consideration  received,  and  it 
is  all  the  consideration.  On  the  one  side,  three 
states  were  admitted  within  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  with  all  the  power  they  could  bring  into 
this  body.  On  the  other  side  was  the  remote 
possibility  and  contingency  that,  at  some  future 
day,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  not 
yet  settled,  could  be  populated,  free  states 
should  be  carved  out  of  it.  Am  I  right,  as  a 
matter  of  fact?  I  believe  myself  to  be  historical¬ 
ly  correct. 

Later  slave  states  admitted 

What  has  happened  since?  Florida  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  slave  state  into  the  Union  without 
one  word  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  free 
states,  thus  making  another  slave  state,  coming 
in  by  purchase,  above  or  beyond  what  was 
originally  contemplated  in  the  Constitution.  A 
little  further  on,  and  Texas  became  annexed  to 
this  country;  and  the  same  line,  by  another 
compact  or  agreement,  was  to  be  run  through 
that  territory;  but  what  was  the  effect  of  it? 
The  immediate  admission  of  a  large,  and  rich, 
and  powerful  state,  with  two  other  senators, 
giving  additional  political  strength  to  the  slave 
power;  we — I  say  we,  because  this  is  put  as  a 
question  of  North  and  South — the  northern  or 
free  states  of  this  confederacy  having  the  possi¬ 
bility,  at  some  future  day,  that  we  might  ac¬ 
quire  some  additional  free  states  out  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  thus  acquired.  I  should  like  very  much,  as 
the  senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  TOUCEY] 
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and  other  senators  have  done,  to  speak  for  the 
whole  country,  and  not  for  a  part  of  it;  but  the 
difficulty  is,  that  those  gentlemen  from  the  free 
states,  from  the  northern  states  especially,  who 
come  here  with  these  words  in  their  mouths,  to 
speak  for  all  the  country  and  not  for  a  part  of 
it,  are  apt  to  forget  the  part  they  come  from; 
and,  therefore,  if  I  would  not  also  forget  the 
portion  of  the  country  which  I  represent,  I  must 
speak  of  that  first,  and  before  all. 

Here,  sir,  have  been  three,  four,  five — I  be¬ 
lieve  those  are  all — five  powerful  states  admit¬ 
ted  into  this  Union,  with  ten  senators  upon  this 
floor,  without  objection,  and  all  from  newly  ac¬ 
quired  territory.  Is  there  to  be  seen  in  this  a 
disposition  to  oppress  the  South,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  numbers  in  reference  to  this  question? 
Has  any  narrow,  short-sighted  policy  been  ex¬ 
hibited?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  slight¬ 
est  evidence  of  it. 

The  Compromise  of  isso 

Well,  sir,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  We  had  acquired 
new  territory  from  Mexico,  and  new  questions 
arose.  And,  sir,  although  the  whole  of  that 
newly  acquired  territory  was  free  territory  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  yet  notwithstanding, 
California  could  only  come  into  this  Union  as  a 
free  state  on  the  condition  that  two  territories, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  should  be  so  organized 
that  they  might  hereafter  become  slave  states. 
Such  was  the  Compromise  of  1850  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  I  wish  senators  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  recognize  that  so-called  compromise  as  in 
any  manner  binding  upon  me.  Though  a 
member  of  the  Whig  convention  at  Baltimore, 
which  made  those  compromise  measures  a  part 
of  its  platform,  my  honorable  friend  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  DAWSON]  8  will  bear  me  wit¬ 
ness — for  we  were  both  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  reported  those  resolutions — that  I 
refused  my  assent  to  the  resolution  indorsing 
those  measures.  But  they  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  are  recognized  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  compromise;  and  by  those  measures  the 
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South  obtained  all  it  could  reasonably  antici¬ 
pate  or  desire. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  claimed  for  these 
compromise  measures  of  1850  that  they  satis¬ 
fied  all  parties,  and  restored  peace  to  a  distract¬ 
ed  country.  Secessionists,  disunionists  at  the 
South,  men  who  stand,  I  suppose,  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  fanatic  and  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalists,  were  hardly  disposed  to  remain 
quiet;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  North 
and  South,  seemed  willing  to  avoid  all  further 
agitation,  and  wait  the  event.  Why  were  they 
so  disposed?  Sir,  the  whole  country  had  been 
threatened  loudly  with  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  We  heard  much  of  concord  and  brother¬ 
ly  love.  We  of  the  free  states,  especially,  were 
ominously  informed  that  certain  fire-eating 
gentlemen  of  the  South  were  about  to  dissolve 
the  Union  within  a  week;  and,  if  I  rightly  recol¬ 
lect,  it  was  dissolved  some  two  or  three  times  in 
this  very  chamber.  At  any  rate,  the  day  was  ap¬ 
pointed;  but,  from  some  defect  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  slipped  by,  and  the  thing  was  not 
done — the  bolt  did  not  fall.  Sir,  it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  that  upon  that  threat,  that  pretense,  the 
free  states  were  induced  to  yield  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  I  know  it  was  argued  that  slavery 
could  never  go  into  those  territories — Utah  and 
New  Mexico;  that  it  was  excluded  by  a  law  of 
Providence  irrepealable  in  its  nature,  stronger 
than  all  human  laws,  which  rendered  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787,  as  applied  to  those  territories, 
not  only  useless,  but  absurd.  If  such  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  fact,  what  was  the  occasion  of 
so  much  angry  excitement?  Was  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved  for  a  mere  abstraction,  an  idea 
that,  if  carried  out,  could  lead  to  no  practical 
result? 

Well,  sir,  the  people  of  the  free  states  have, 
pretty  generally,  chosen  to  submit.  As  a  private 
citizen,  I  have  been  willing  to  content  myself 
with  the  right  to  abhor  the  institution  of  slav¬ 
ery  as  much  as  I  pleased;  not  wishing  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  it  in  any  way  within  the  limits  of  any 
state — either  that  of  the  senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  DAWSON],  or  any  other;  having  no  desire 
to  disturb  his  rights  under  the  Constitution,  or 
the  rights  of  any  other  person,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly;  but  feeling  through  my  whole  system  a 
great  aversion  to  the  thing  itself,  and  laboring, 
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moreover,  as  a  citizen  of  this  Union,  residing  in 
a  free  state,  under  the  strong  pressure  arising 
from  the  constitutional  inequality  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of.  With  these  sentiments  I  have 
felt,  and  shall  ever  feel,  bound  in  duty  to  resist, 
here  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  constitutionally 
may,  the  extension  of  slavery  in  this  country  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power — with  little  effect,  it 
may  be,  but  the  obligation  is  no  less  imperative 
on  that  account. 

But  peace  was  obtained.  We  were  a  happy 
people.  We  sat  down  under  our  own  vine  and 
our  own  fig  trees.  We  endeavored  to  be  quiet. 
Brotherly  love  was  all  abroad.  We  met  our 
friends  from  the  South  in  perfect  concord.  All 
differences  had  been  settled.  There  was  no 
trouble  anywhere.  We  were  all,  to  use  a  famil¬ 
iar  expression,  "happy  as  the  days  are  long." 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  concord  of  ours, 
comes  a  proposition  to  take  from  the  free  states 
just  that  which  had  been  given  for  all  these 
civil,  social,  and  political  advantages  which  had 
accrued  to  the  South — to  take  the  little  that  was 
allowed  to  the  free  states  by  the  compromise,  or 
compact,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  1820.  This 
proposition  presents  itself  in  this  chamber 
without  a  word  to  the  country,  without  a  sylla¬ 
ble  having  been  said,  to  my  knowledge,  at  least, 
in  any  state  of  the  Union  upon  the  subject. 
Southern  gentlemen  on  this  floor  repudiate  the 
authorship  of  the  proposition,  protesting  that  it 
did  not  come  from  them,  and  would  not  have 
come  from  them — admitting,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
I  understand  them,  that  they  considered  the 
whole  thing  as  dishonorable  in  itself,  and  the 
sin  of  it  should  not  be  laid  at  their  door. 

"Will  you  set  this  country  in  a  flame  upon  a 

PRINCIPLE?" 

Why,  then,  is  this  remarkable  proposition 
before  us?  For  what  purpose  has  it  come?  To 
allay  agitation?  There  was  none.  To  make 
peace?  There  was  nothing  but  harmony,  says 
the  Compromise  of  1850.  Why  was  it?  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  divine.  Was  it  to  establish  a  principle 
merely?  Will  you  set  this  country  in  a  flame 
upon  a  principle?  Gentlemen  from  the  South 
tell  us  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  slavery 
from  it.  They  tell  us  upon  their  honor  that  they 
think  slavery  cannot  go  into  these  territories. 


Nothing  practically  good,  or  practically  evil  is 
to  come  from  it.  And  yet  we  find  every  man  of 
them,  almost,  on  this  floor,  and  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  contending  that  this  thing  shall  be  done, 
that  it  is  right,  and  that  although  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  advantages  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  from  the  previous  legislation  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  yet  demand  more,  and  require 
that  the  compromise  which  set  aside  the  whole 
of  this  territory  for  freedom  shall,  for  political 
considerations,  be  abrogated  and  dissolved. 

Sir,  I  have  in  my  possession  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Maine,  bearing  date  March  7,  1820, 
and  signed  by  a  majority  of  its  representatives 
in  Congress,  among  whom  were  Enoch  Lin¬ 
coln,9  afterwards  governor  of  the  state,  Ezekiel 
Whitman,10  afterwards  chief  justice  of  its  high¬ 
est  court.  That  address  states  the  true  ground  of 
objection  to  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union.  At  that  time  she  equaled  in  size  and 
population  any  of  one  half  the  states  of  the 
Union.  No  one  disputed  her  right  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  as 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  had  been  admitted 
without  a  question.  Her  territory  was  a  part  and 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen.  She  had  furnished 
soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  and  recruits  to  your 
army  and  navy  in  the  second  war  of  independ¬ 
ence,  as  it  was  called.  She  had  every  claim  to  be 
received  with  open  arms;  and  yet,  sir,  how  was 
the  fact?  Her  admission  was  opposed  on  politi¬ 
cal  grounds.  The  opposition  was  founded  in  a 
jealousy  of  power.  Maine  was  objected  to  with¬ 
out  Missouri,  because  Maine,  without  Missouri, 
increased  the  power  of  the  nonslaveholding 
states.  For  the  first  time,  this  question  of  the 
balance  of  power  was  raised,  and  raised  by  the 
South.  And  thus  it  happened  that  Maine,  with 
her  thousands  of  inhabitants,  in  full  position, 
and  having  every  capacity  to  become  a  power¬ 
ful  member  of  this  Union,  was  to  be,  and  was 
excluded,  notwithstanding  the  previous  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  slave  states,  almost  without  a  ques¬ 
tion,  unless,  and  until  yet  another  slaveholding 
state  could  come  in  at  the  same  time.  Sir,  with 


9  Enoch  Lincoln  (1788-1829)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1818-1826. 

10  Ezekiel  Whitman  (1776-1866)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1817-1821. 
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such  a  warning,  was  it  wonderful,  I  ask  again, 
that  the  free  states  should  have  begun  to  in¬ 
quire  where  this  was  to  end,  and  should  have 
insisted  upon  a  line  beyond  which  slavery 
should  not  go?  And  when  we  find  the  South, 
almost  to  a  man,  advancing  to  obliterate  that 
line,  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
object  of  such  a  movement? 

The  time  and  the  manner,  as  it  strikes  me,  of 
introducing  this  proposition  into  this  body,  are 
both  singularly  unfortunate.  Why,  sir,  have 
gentlemen  forgotten,  on  either  side  of  the 
chamber,  the  appeal  they  made  on  this  floor  to 
the  people  of  the  North  to  quiet  agitation? 
Have  they  forgotten  all  they  said  and  prayed 
for?  Have  they  forgotten  the  denunciations 
they  threw  out  against  those  who  causelessly  or 
uselessly  brought  this  country  into  a  state  of 
agitation?  Have  they  forgotten  the  stirring  ap¬ 
peals  they  made  to  the  fraternal  feeling  of  the 
free  states.  If  they  have  not  forgotten  these 
things,  let  me  ask  them  with  what  propriety 
can  they  now,  when  they  say  this  is  merely  the 
affirmation  of  a  principle;  when  they  admit  that 
no  practical  good  is  to  come  of  it;  when  they 
say  they  expect  nothing  of  it  except  to  put  a 
few  words  upon  the  statute-book — so  soon  as 
that  agitation  was  quieted — how  can  they,  with 
any  regard  to  their  own  pretensions  for  love  of 
country,  yield  their  support  to  a  proposition 
like  this — a  proposition  most  carefully  calculat¬ 
ed  to  excite  all  the  angry  feelings  that  can  be 
excited  in  the  bosoms  of  northern  men.  Sir,  this 
was  a  compact.  Will  they  not  yield  something 
for  good  faith?  It  is  demonstrated  here  that  the 
South  received  its  consideration  long  ago.  Will 
the  free  states  feel  nothing  at  being  robbed  of 
their  portion?  It  is  shown,  palpably  shown,  that 
slavery  has  gained  great  advantages  from  this 
new  territory;  will  you  take  away  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  you  agreed  some  thirty  years  ago  that 
freedom  should  receive  from  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.11  Who  says  it  was  a 
compact? 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Who  says  it  was  a  com¬ 
pact?  Everybody  has  said  so  since  I  have  been 


11  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  (1813-1861)  served  in  the 
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on  this  floor.  It  has  been  said  so  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  friend  of  the  bill  said 
so? 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  I  cannot  call  names,  but  I 
have  heard  nothing  else. 

Mr.  PRATT.12  Give  one  name. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  give  one  name.  It  has 
been  called  a  compromise. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Well,  I  am  not  particular 
about  words.  If  it  was  a  compromise,  what  else 
was  it  but  a  compact,  if  that  compromise  result¬ 
ed  in  an  agreement? 

Mr.  BUTLER.13  The  gentleman  seems  to 
argue  the  question  very  fairly.  Will  he  allow  me 
to  make  a  single  remark? 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  wish  to  pronounce  what  I 
think  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
In  the  Constitution — now  mark  what  I  say,  the 
gentlemen  seems  to  trace  distinctions  very 
clearly — in  the  Constitution  there  were  no  such 
parties  as  North  and  South;  there  were  thirteen 
states  entering  into  this  Union,  and  under  the 
Constitution — 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  I  deny  that  the  thirteen 
states,  as  states,  framed  the  Constitution.  It  was 
the  act  of  the  people. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Very  well;  go  on.  I  have  no 
hope  for  you. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  The  Constitution  was  not 
formed  by  the  states  as  states.  It  was  formed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have 
always  understood  it.  I  am  not  choice,  as  I 
stated,  in  the  use  of  language;  and  I  do  not  care 
whether  gentlemen  admit  the  word  “compact" 
to  be  applicable  or  not.  I  mean  by  that  the 
proposition  that  they  made  themselves  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  aid  of  other  votes;  those  who 
voted  for  it  from  the  North  being  pledged  to  go 
home  and  defend  it  before  their  people,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  received  this  consider¬ 
ation  for  it.  That  is  the  doctrine,  and  no  other, 
that  I  have  heard,  and  is  all  I  wish  to  say  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  point. 


12  Thomas  G.  Pratt  of  Maryland  (1804-1869)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1850-1857. 

13  Andrew  P.  Butler  of  South  Carolina  (1796-1857)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1846-1857. 
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We  do  not  admit  the  senator's  authority  to  speak  for 
the  North 

I  hope  if  there  is  agitation;  if  there  is  excite¬ 
ment;  if  there  is  fanaticism,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  so;  if  there  is  sickly  sentimentality,  if  you 
like  that  better,  in  the  free  states  from  this  time 
forward,  you  will  just  cast  your  eyes  back  to 
those  who  made  it,  started  it,  and  gave  occasion 
for  it.  If  you  hear  of  cavilings  at  the  North, 
coupled  with  denunciations  of  slavery  at  the 
South,  recollect  the  state  of  quiet  from  which 
you  brought  it  forth.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  free  states  that  this  was  tendered 
by  the  North  to  the  South.  We  do  not  admit 
the  authority  of  the  senator  making  it,  though 
he  may  occupy  a  most  eminent  position,  to 
speak  for  the  North.  He  has  no  more  authority 
than  I  have.  At  any  rate,  we  repudiate  him  as 
acting  for  us  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  can 
answer  for  my  own  state.  With  all  the  respect 
that  the  people  of  my  state  may  have  for  his 
character  and  position,  he  cannot  claim,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  South  cannot  claim  for  him, 
or  for  any  other  gentlemen  from  the  North  who 
act  with  him,  that  he  speaks  for  us,  except  so 
far  as  his  own  state  is  concerned.  They  cannot 
claim  for  him  that  he  has  any  right  to  tender 
from  the  North  this  release.  And  allow  me  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  understand  that  principle  of 
honor,  although  it  seems  to  be  well  understood 
here,  which  allows  that  what  cannot  honorably 
be  taken  directly,  can  be  grasped  with  honor 
when  offered  by  another  having  no  authority  to 
give  it.  There  may  be  some  very  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen.  They  may  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  difficulty.  They  could  not, 
it  seems,  move  in  this  matter;  they  could  not 
undertake  to  bring  it  up  in  any  shape  or  form; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  proposition  has  come  here, 
they  will  not  wait  to  see  whether  it  is  author¬ 
ized  by  those  who  alone  are  competent  to  make 
it,  but  will  take  it  at  once,  and  settle  that  ques¬ 
tion  afterwards.  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  such  a 
principle. 

Sir,  what  are  the  particular  grounds  of  excuse 
for  the  introduction  of  this  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time?  Mark  you,  no  practical 
result  is  expected  from  it.  No  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  is  to  arise  from  it.  Nothing  is  to  come  out 


of  it  at  all  except  the  repeal  of  this  restriction  in 
the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri.  That  is 
all,  and  that  all  is  nothing,  say  southern  gentle¬ 
men.  Why,  then,  is  it  to  be  done?  Because,  say 
several  senators,  that  restriction  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  But  upon  this  point  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  themselves.  I  understand  my 
honorable  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BADGER]  14  to  say — and  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer — that  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  restric¬ 
tion.  I  understand  other  southern  gentlemen  to 
affirm  its  unconstitutionality. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  slave 

STATES? 

But  it  is  singular,  that  in  the  history  of  this 
question,  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  restric¬ 
tion  laid  dormant  in  the  minds  of  southern  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  very 
singular  that  it  laid  long  enough  for  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  state,  of  Arkansas  as  a  state,  and  of  Texas 
as  a  state.  When  the  latter  question  came  up  in 
this  Senate,  not  the  first  man  that  I  know  of,  or 
ever  heard  of,  breathed  the  idea,  or  suggested  it 
in  any  way,  that  a  restriction  thus  fixed  and  de¬ 
termined  was  unconstitutional.  Why  did  not 
that  objection  arise  then?  What  new  light  has 
been  shed  upon  the  country?  When  did  it 
come?  Did  it  present  itself  at  any  time  before 
slavery  was  ready — having  secured  all  it  at  first 
claimed — to  grasp  all  the  remaining  territory? 
How  far  is  this  to  go?  Are  we  next  to  remove 
the  restriction  in  the  resolution  admitting 
Texas,  and  is  all  new  territory  hereafter  to  be 
acquired  to  be  subject  to  no  restriction?  I  think 
the  country  will  be  led  to  inquire  what  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  this  continued  increase  of  slave 
states?  Gentlemen  talk  of  the  balance  of  power 
having  been  secured  to  the  free  states.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  will  be  some  little  power  secured 
to  the  South,  or  to  the  slave  states.  But  upon 
this  question  of  constitutionality  we  have  had 
an  argument  from  the  learned  and  honorable 
senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  TOUCEY].  He 
was  not  content  with  the  views  taken  by  other 
gentlemen,  but  has  argued  the  matter  in  full,  as 
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a  lawyer.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  upon  that 
question  I  never  had  the  least  doubt.  I  can  give 
a  reason  for  it.  Sir,  in  my  early  reading  there 
was  such  a  thing  found  as  sovereignty.  The 
senator  from  Michigan  has  given  us  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  this  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  new 
territories. 

Mr.  CASS.15  Do  you  find  it  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Suppose  I  do  not;  does  it 
exist,  or  does  it  not  exist? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  will  state  to  the  senator  that  it 
gives  you  no  power. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
sovereignty  recognized  by  the  people? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  will  state  to  the  senator  that  it 
gives  you  no  kind  of  power.  You  are  sovereign 
in  relation  to  other  nations.  When  you  want  to 
know  what  you  may  do,  you  may  consult  the 
laws  of  nations  to  ascertain;  but  as  to  who  is  to 
do  it,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  you  must  look 
to  the  Constitution;  and  if  you  do  not  find  it 
there,  it  is  with  the  people. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  I  acknowledge  the  very 
high  authority  of  the  honorable  senator;  but  I 
want  to  ask  again,  and  gentlemen  may  answer 
it  or  not,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  thing 
as  sovereignty,  the  power  to  command,  and  the 
power  to  make  laws?  It  strikes  me  that  there  is. 
Well,  if  such  a  thing  existed  over  this  territory 
before  it  was  ceded  by  France,  if  it  did  exist 
there  when  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  did  or  did  not  the 
sovereignty  pass  with  the  territory?  It  ceased  in 
France.  Did  it  become  extinct,  or  did  it  live  and 
pass  to  the  United  States?  If  it  passed  to  the 
United  States,  it  passed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Sovereignty — what  is  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution — is  in  the  people.  All  sov¬ 
ereignty  with  us  is  in  the  people.  They  parted 
with  none,  except  in  the  form  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  it  existed  in  the  people,  to  whom  do  the 
people  delegate  that  sovereignty?  How  do  they 
exercise  that  sovereignty?  Why,  sir,  they  dele¬ 
gate  it  to  the  officers  of  the  Constitution, 
whom  the  Constitution  made;  to  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States,  and  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  What  sovereignty  they  may 
have,  so  far  as  they  did  act  upon  the  subject, 
was  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Is  not  this  particular  subject  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution?  Is  nothing  said  about  the 
territories  in  the  Constitution?  Do  we  not  find 
them  mentioned  there?  I  believe  we  do.  I  think 
we  find  it  said  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  territories. 

Mr.  CASS.  “Territory  or  other  property." 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  I  know  that  it  is  “territory 
or  other  property." 

Mr.  CASS.  Not  “Territories." 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Well,  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  because  at  that  time  there  was 
but  one  territory.  But  "territory"  is  a  general 
term.  It  means  just  as  much  as  if  it  was  in  the 
plural,  and  said  "territories." 

Mr.  WELLER.16  Does  not  the  senator  regard 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Undoubtedly;  we  are 
bound  always  by  those  decisions,  though  on 
one  side  I  sometimes  find  they  are  of  very  little 
authority;  but  we  will  not  dispute  about  that.  I 
am  not  about  to  cite  cases.  I  am  speaking  of 
what  the  Constitution  provides;  and  it  declares 
"the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
specting  the  territories  or  other  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  WELLER.  Territory. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Well,  territory.  It  makes  no 
difference — the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Gentlemen  argue  this  thing  as  if  that  included 
nothing  but  the  regulation  of  the  lands.  Is  not 
that  a  new  idea?  How  long  has  it  existed? 

Mr.  CASS.  Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  CASS.  Some  twenty  years  ago.17 


16  John  B.  Weller  of  California  (1812-1875)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1852-1857. 

17  In  the  case  of  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter  (1828)  the 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  govern  the  territories 
both  under  Article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  and  as  part  of 
the  power  to  acquire  territory  through  the  treaty  powers  or  war 
powers. 
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Mr.  FESSENDEN.  I  cannot  dispute  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  Then  that  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  power  given  by  that  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  than  to  take  and  acquire  land.  Has  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  "territory  or 
other  property,"  in  that  connection,  meant 
lands.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  afterwards, 
independently  of  that,  that  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  and  dispose  of  the  lands  did  include  the 
right  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  What  does  the  expression 
mean,  "to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions?"  Does  it  not  mean  to  make  laws?  How 
otherwise  do  we  make  rules  and  regulations? 
Can  Congress  speak  in  any  form  except  in  the 
form  of  laws?  What  does  the  Constitution 
mean  when  it  says  that  Congress  shall  "regu¬ 
late"  the  value  of  commerce?  How?  By  law. 
What  does  it  mean  when  it  says  Congress  shall 
"regulate"  the  value  of  the  coin?  How  can  it  do 
that?  By  law,  by  statute.  How  does  it  make 
"rules  and  regulations"  for  the  government  of 
the  army?  By  statute.  How  does  it  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  navy?  By  stat¬ 
ute.  Congress  can  make  no  rule  or  regulation 
except  as  a  law.  Very  well,  then,  if  Congress 
has  power;  if  so  much  of  the  sovereignty  and 
power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
given  to  make  laws  for  the  territory,  I  should 
like  to  know  where  the  limitation  is  on  that 
power  to  make  laws?  The  honorable  senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CASS]  himself  says  that 
there  must  be  power  to  organize  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Where  does  he  get  that  from,  and  why 
do  you  go  to  necessity,  when  there  is  a  positive 
provision  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

The  restrictions  on  slavery  were  constitutional 

Sir,  I  do  not  deal  in  abstractions,  but  in  plain 
and  palpable  provisions.  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions."  Is  there  any  gentleman  here  who  con¬ 
tends  that  the  power  to  organize  and  govern  is 
not  found  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
or  if  not  found  there,  under  the  general  power 
which  it  has  as  proprietary  of  the  land?  I 
thought  it  was  contrary  to  southern  doctrine 


ever  to  resort  to  mere  implication,  when  you 
find  a  positive  provision  in  the  Constitution  on 
the  subject.  I  say,  then,  that  not  only  is  this  a 
new  doctrine,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  unfounded  in  the  Constitution;  and  I  say, 
moreover,  to  the  senator  from  Michigan,  that  if 
you  carry  out  his  doctrine  of  squatter  sover¬ 
eignty,  as  it  is  called,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
people  of  those  territories  may  not  institute  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  or  any  other 
which  they  choose,  as  long  as  they  continue  a 
territory;  because,  although  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  a  republican  form 
of  government  to  every  state,  it  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  the  territory;  and  if  they  have  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  and  taking  care 
of  themselves,  and  regulating  their  own  con¬ 
cerns,  I  see  no  limitation  upon  them  until  they 
become  a  state. 

I  am  no  convert  to  the  doctrine,  new  as  it  is, 
that  this  provision,  this  restriction  upon  the 
slavery  power  introduced  into  the  act  of  1820, 
was  otherwise  than  constitutional.  I  believe  that 
the  similar  restriction  in  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  equally  constitu¬ 
tional.  I  believe  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is 
quite  as  constitutional;  and  I  have  already  said, 
that  under  my  impressions,  I  would  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  it.  I  know  of  no  other  position  taken 
except  that  assumed  by  southern  gentlemen, 
who  say  that  this  restriction  is  at  war  with 
equal  rights.  We  demand  equal  rights;  we  wish 
to  go  into  that  territory  with  our  property,  say 
they. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  matter.  It  has 
been  exposed  by  the  senator  from  Michigan 
fully  and  conclusively.  But  I  would  ask  south¬ 
ern  gentlemen  why  they  cannot  go  there  on  as 
good  terms  as  we  can,  if  they  go  themselves?  It 
would  be  a  pertinent  inquiry  how  many  ne¬ 
groes  a  slaveholder  must  take  with  him  from  a 
slave  state  in  order  to  place  him  on  an  equality 
with  a  northern  man?  Does  your  equality  con¬ 
sist  in  having  negroes  about  you?  Why,  there  is 
no  southern  gentleman  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  or  anywhere,  who  would  not  scout  the 
idea  that  he  was  not,  in  every  respect,  equal,  if 
not  superior  to,  any  northern  man.  And  yet, 
gentlemen  rise  on  this  floor,  and  gravely  argue 
that  they  cannot  go  into  that  territory  on  equal 
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terms,  and  with  equal  rights,  with  northern 
men,  unless  they  can  be  protected  there  in  that 
“property”  which  is  so  necessary  to  their  social 
enjoyment.  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  out  this  in¬ 
quiry  to  any  greater  extent.  I  rose  merely  to 
state  some  of  my  own  views,  and  the  views 
which,  as  I  believe,  the  people  of  my  state 
almost  unanimously  entertain  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion.  They  consider  it  a  mere  matter — I  will  not 
say  of  robbery,  for  that  would  not  be  parlia¬ 
mentary — but  a  matter  of  gross  injustice.  They 
make  no  appeals  to  the  magnanimity  of  south¬ 
ern  senators  or  representatives.  They  know  that 
they  gain  nothing  by  such  an  appeal  from  those 
who  come  forward,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  repeal  this  compromise  line,  after 
availing  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  it.  They  would  gain  no  more 
by  appealing  to  their  magnanimity  than  they 
would  by  appealing  to  their  love  of  peace.  But 
we  may  appeal,  with  some  hope,  to  their  jus¬ 
tice;  for  I  agree  with  my  honorable  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  WADE]  18  that,  in  the  matter  of  jus¬ 
tice,  as  administered  in  their  courts,  they  have 
been  ready  to  render  just  judgments. 

This  measure  will  not  bring  peace 

But,  sir,  if  this  is  designed  as  a  measure  of 
peace,  let  me  tell  you — not  by  way  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  but  as  my  own  opinion — that  anything  but 
peace  you  will  have.  If  gentlemen  expect  to 
quiet  all  these  controversies  by  adopting  what 
my  constituents  now  consider,  and  very  well 
consider,  an  act  of  gross  wrong,  under  whatever 
pretense  it  may  be,  whether  on  the  ground  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  former  act,  or  any 
other,  after  having  rested  so  long  satisfied  with 
it,  let  me  tell  them  that  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  beginning  of  their  troubles.  I  can  answer  for 
one  individual.  I  have  avowed  my  own  opposi¬ 
tion  to  slavery,  and  I  am  as  strong  in  it  as  my 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WADE],  I  wish  to  say, 
again,  that  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  any  of  the 
particular  feeling  on  the  subject,  which  gentle¬ 
men  have  called  “sickly  sentimentality/'  but  if 
this  matter  is  to  be  pushed  beyond  what  the 


18  Benjamin  F.  Wade  (1800-1878)  served  in  the  Senate,  1851- 
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Constitution  originally  intended  it;  if,  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  and  with  a  political  design  and 
effect — because  it  is  a  political  design  and 
effect — we  are  to  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  legis¬ 
lation  here,  let  me  tell  gentlemen  that  this  is 
not  the  last  they  will  hear  of  the  question.  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  not  states,  and  if  this  restriction  is 
repealed  with  regard  to  that  territory — it  is  not 
yet  in  the  Union,  and  you  may  be  prepared  to 
understand  that,  with  the  assent  of  the  free 
states,  in  my  judgment,  it  never  will  come  into 
the  Union,  except  with  exclusion  of  slavery.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  be  overborne  as  we  have 
been  before.  I  know  not  how  many  people  of 
the  North  will  yield  to  the  cry  of  fraternity  and 
concord,  and  all  that  sort  of  sweet  lullaby 
which  has  been  sung  in  their  ears  so  long,  I 
only  know  that  if  their  rights  are  outraged  in 
one  particular  they  must  look  to  the  next  point. 
I  speak  to  gentlemen  as  they  have  spoken  to 
northern  men  on  this  floor.  If  the  compromise 
of  1820  is  to  be  annulled,  if  the  Texas  compro¬ 
mise  is  to  be  considered  unconstitutional  and  go 
for  nothing,  the  time  will  come  ere  long  when 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  another 
question  than  this  of  the  mere  organization  of 
territories.  I  speak  for  myself  with  all  frankness. 
Gentlemen  have  talked  here  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  We  have  heard  that  threat  until  we 
are  fatigued  with  the  sound.  We  consider  it 
now,  let  me  say,  as  mere  brutum  fulmen,  noise, 
and  nothing  else.  It  produces  not  the  slightest 
impression  upon  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
public.  You  laugh  at  it  yourselves. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Who  laugh?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  You  at  the  South.  You  do 
not  carry  it  seriously  into  private  conversation. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  sir;  if  your  doctrine  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  if  such  sentiments  as  yours  prevail,  I 
want  a  dissolution  right  away. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  As  has  been  said  before, 
do  not  delay  it  on  my  account. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  We  do  not  on  your  account. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Do  not  delay  it  on  account 
of  anybody  at  the  North.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  understand  that  we  do  not  believe  in  it.  We 
love  the  Union  as  well  as  you  do,  and  you  love 
it  as  much  as  we  do;  I  am  willing  to  allow  all 
that.  But,  sir,  if  it  has  come  to  this,  that  when¬ 
ever  a  question  comes  up  between  the  free 
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states  and  the  slave  states  of  this  Union  we  are 
to  be  threatened  with  disunion,  unless  we  yield, 
if  that  is  the  only  alternative  to  be  considered, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  very  grave  question  for  honor¬ 
able  men  and  freemen  to  decide.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  offensive  to  gentlemen,  but  I 
desire  them  to  understand  what  I  mean.  It  is 
that  we  are  ready  to  meet  every  question  on 
this  floor  fairly  and  honestly;  we  are  willing  to 
be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  as 
law.  If  it  operates  hardly  upon  us,  we  will  bear 


it.  If  it  is  unconstitutional,  we  must  go  to  the 
proper  tribunal  for  a  decision,  and  not  threaten 
each  other  with  what  no  one  of  us  desires  to 
execute. 

Such,  sir,  are  my  views  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  I  have  not  spoken  them  so  much  for  the 
Senate  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  those  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  on  this  floor. 
Whether  right  or  not  time  only  can  decide,  and 
I  am  willing  to  abide  that  decision. 
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A  painting  by  Robert  Root  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Charleston,  Illinois,  with  Lincoln  standing  and  Douglas 
seated  beside  table.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Office  of  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State ,  George  H.  Ryan 


Stephen  A.  Douglas 

Response  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Freeport,  Illinois 

August  27,  1858 

During  the  U.S.  Senate  campaign  of  1858  in  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate,  challenged  his  opponent,  incumbent  Democrat  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  to  a  series 
of  debates  in  which  both  would  appear  together  on  the  same  platform.  Not  wishing  to 
seem  afraid  of  the  contest,  Douglas  agreed,  even  though  after  two  distinguished  terms  in 
the  Senate  he  already  possessed  a  national  reputation  and  had  little  to  gain  from  the 
encounters. 

The  physical  contrast  between  the  two  participants  was  noticeable:  Lincoln,  tall  and 
lanky,  towered  over  the  short,  stocky  Douglas.  Yet  the  impeccably  dressed  Douglas,  with 
his  large  head  and  broad  brow,  had  a  commanding  presence.  Douglas,  forty-five  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  debates,  was  an  experienced  politician  who  had  practiced  law  in 
Illinois,  served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  spent  four  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  before  his  election  to  the  Senate.  During  the  intense  Senate  debates  over  slav¬ 
ery  in  the  1850's,  Douglas  generally  sought  to  take  a  moderate  stance  and  forge  compro¬ 
mises  acceptable  to  both  North  and  South.  Unfortunately  for  his  presidential  ambitions, 
this  approach  often  simply  angered  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  highly  polarized  issue 
(see  introductory  note  to  Speech  No.  16).  As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Territories,  he  espoused  a  doctrine  he  called  “popular  sovereignty,"  in  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  territory  should  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  slavery  would  be 
permitted  there.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  which  Douglas  devised  as  a  useful 
compromise,  actually  led  to  bloody  fighting  and  the  creation  of  competing  territorial 
governments,  one  favoring  and  one  opposing  slavery.  These  disastrous  results  fostered 
northern  opposition  to  Douglas'  campaign  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in 
1856  and  helped  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  the  new  Republican  party.  In  1857,  pro- 
slavery  forces  in  Kansas  adopted  a  proslavery  state  constitution  without  submitting  it  to 
the  citizens  for  a  vote.  When  President  James  Buchanan  presented  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tion  to  Congress  in  early  1858,  Douglas  alienated  southern  Democrats  by  refusing  to 
support  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  a  constitution  never  approved  by  the  voters. 
When  Douglas  ran  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1858,  his  opponent,  Lincoln,  therefore 
sought  to  exploit  any  divisions  among  the  Democrats. 

The  series  of  seven  debates  began  on  August  21  and  concluded  on  October  15,  with 
both  candidates  campaigning  independently  in  the  intervals  between.  Each  debate  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  format:  a  candidate  spoke  for  an  hour,  followed  by  a  response  from  his 
opponent  that  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  first  speaker  having  an  additional  half 
hour  to  conclude.  The  candidates  took  turns  speaking  first.  Freeport,  in  a  predominantly 
Republican  part  of  northern  Illinois,  was  the  site  of  the  second  debate. 

Both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  received  enthusiastic  receptions  from  their  supporters  when 
they  arrived  in  Freeport.  According  to  a  Democratic  newspaper,  as  Douglas  stepped  off 
the  train  the  night  before  the  debate, 

he  was  greeted  with  tremendous  shouts  and  cheers.  A  grand  salute  was  fired  at  the 
same  time,  which,  as  it  resounded  through  the  city,  gave  notice  to  the  people  that  the 
champion  of  popular  rights  had  arrived,  and  thousands  of  persons  flocked  from  the 
hotels  and  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  swelling  the  assemblage  to  not  less  than  five 
thousand  persons.1 

A  torchlight  procession  accompanied  the  candidate  to  his  hotel.  The  next  morning,  Lin¬ 
coln  entered  town  on  a  special  train  to  a  rousing  welcome  from  two  thousand  supporters. 
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Soon  afterward,  two  other  special  trains  arrived  carrying  a  thousand  more  enthusiastic 
Republicans  to  cheer  on  their  candidate.  Campaign  oratory,  unlike  speeches  delivered  on 
the  Senate  floor,  involved  active  participation  by  the  often  rowdy  audience,  as  is  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  text  here  by  bracketed  notations  of  shouted  comments,  laughter,  and  cheers. 

A  grove  behind  the  hotel  served  as  the  setting  for  the  contest  on  a  cool,  cloudy  late 
summer  day.  Some  two  years  earlier,  Douglas  had  described  to  Captain  Montgomery  C. 
Meigs,  the  engineer  overseeing  new  construction  at  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  type  of  site  he 
favored  for  speaking  to  large  crowds  outdoors: 


He  prefers  for  public  meetings  in  the  open  air  to  have  the  people  arranged  upon  the 
sides  and  slopes  of  a  ravine  above  the  orator,  placing  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ravine  and  thus  speaking  upwards,  like  an  actor  upon  the  stage  of  a  Roman  theater.2 


In  such  a  setting,  Douglas  told  Meigs,  he  could  be  heard  for  nearly  four  hundred  yards. 
At  Freeport,  he  may  have  considered  the  arrangement  less  than  ideal,  for  a  newspaper 
reported  that  the  crowd  "formed  a  vast  circle  around  a  pyramid  of  lumber  in  the  centre, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  speakers  and  reporters."  3 

The  Republican  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  and  the  Democratic  Chicago  Times  each  sent  re¬ 
porters  and  stenographers  to  travel  with  the  candidates  and  prepare  transcripts  of  their 
remarks.  As  scholar  Harold  Holzer  has  pointed  out.  Republican  newspaper  editors  tended 
to  improve  the  transcript  of  Lincoln's  speeches,  while  leaving  Douglas'  in  a  rougher,  ver¬ 
batim  form.  Democratic  newspapers  generally  did  the  reverse.4  The  text  used  here  is 
from  the  Democratic  newspaper,  because  it  is  the  form  familiar  to  readers  through  many 
editions  over  the  years.  Holzer  followed  a  more  innovative  approach,  in  which  he  used 
the  Democratic  papers  as  the  source  for  Lincoln's  speeches  and  the  Republican  papers  for 
Douglas',  on  the  theory  that  the  uncorrected  versions  were  probably  closer  to  the 
speeches  as  they  were  actually  delivered. 

One  strategy  used  by  both  candidates  was  for  the  initial  speaker  to  try  to  draw  his 
opponent  into  errors  or  unpopular  statements  in  his  response.  In  the  first  debate,  Doug¬ 
las,  as  the  opening  speaker,  asked  Lincoln  a  series  of  questions,  hoping  the  answers 
would  portray  his  adversary  as  an  extreme  opponent  of  slavery.  At  the  second  encoun¬ 
ter,  in  Freeport,  Lincoln  spoke  first,  responding  to  Douglas'  questions  from  the  previous 
debate  and  then  asking  the  senator  four  questions.  Douglas'  response  is  included  here 
partly  as  an  example  of  his  campaign  speaking  style  and  also  because,  in  responding  to 
one  of  Lincoln's  questions,  Douglas  enunciated  his  famous  "Freeport  Doctrine." 

The  1857  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  ( Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  1857)  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  undermined  Douglas'  theory  that  the  people  of  a  territory  had  the  right 
to  decide  whether  or  not  slavery  would  be  permitted  there.  Although  the  Court  did  rule 
that  the  government  could  not  restrict  slavery  in  the  territories  because  that  would  en¬ 
danger  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  his  property,  the  decision  also  stated  that  a  slaveholder 
had  a  right  to  take  his  slaves  into  any  U.S.  territory,  and  Congress  could  not  forbid  it. 

Seeking  to  force  Douglas  either  to  defy  the  Supreme  Court  or  repudiate  his  beloved 
popular  sovereignty,  Lincoln  in  his  opening  statement  asked  the  senator,  "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state  consti¬ 
tution?"  5  When  his  turn  to  came  to  speak,  Douglas  responded  by  stating  what  became 
known  as  his  Freeport  Doctrine,  that  the  real  power  to  decide  whether  slavery  would  be 
permitted  in  a  territory  still  rested  with  the  people,  regardless  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  might  say,  because 


slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere,  unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police 
regulations.  Those  police  regulations  can  only  be  established  by  the  local  legislature, 
and  if  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery  they  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body 
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who  will  by  unfriendly  legislation  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into  their 
midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension. 

Douglas  then  went  on  to  respond  to  Lincoln's  other  questions,  declaring  that  he  favored 
acquiring  new  territory  as  necessary  "without  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery"  and 
that  the  people  of  the  territory  could  decide  whether  it  would  be  slave  or  free.  Charging 
Lincoln  with  giving  evasive  responses  to  his  questions,  Douglas  again  portrayed  his  op¬ 
ponent  as  supporting  the  equality  of  blacks  and  whites.  He  tied  Lincoln  to  the  1854  Re¬ 
publican  platform  that  would  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states,  although 
the  Republican  candidate,  he  claimed,  was  unwilling  to  state  clearly  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  vote  to  admit  new  slave  states.  Douglas  stressed  his  support  for  President 
Buchanan's  statement  that  all  future  state  constitutions  should  be  "submitted  to  the 
people  before  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union." 

Although  Douglas  had  already  expressed  the  view  contained  in  his  Freeport  Doctrine 
on  previous  occasions,  the  story  has  persisted  over  the  years  that  Lincoln  tricked  his  ad¬ 
versary  into  making  a  statement  that  would  damage  him  with  his  southern  supporters. 
While  historians  differ  on  its  ultimate  importance,  the  Freeport  Doctrine  did  displease 
southerners  and — combined  with  Douglas'  opposition  to  admitting  Kansas  with  the 
proslavery  constitution — cost  him  southern  support  he  needed  for  his  1860  presidential 
campaign.6  More  immediately,  although  Douglas  defeated  Lincoln  in  the  1858  election 
and  returned  to  the  Senate,  in  December  of  that  year,  southern  Democrats  in  the  party 
caucus  succeeded  in  having  him  removed  from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Territories.7 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas 
REPLY  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  1 
August  27,  1858 
(Freeport,  Illinois) 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

The  silence  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  hour  is  creditable  to  this 
vast  audience,  composed  of  men  of  various  po¬ 
litical  parties.  Nothing  is  more  honorable  to  any 
large  mass  of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  a  fair  discussion,  than  that  kind  and  respect¬ 
ful  attention  that  is  yielded  not  only  to  your 
political  friends,  but  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  you  in  politics. 

The  questions  to  Lincoln 

I  am  glad  that  at  last  I  have  brought  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  define 
his  position  on  certain  political  questions  to 
which  I  called  his  attention  at  Ottawa.  He  there 
showed  no  disposition,  no  inclination  to  answer 
them.  I  did  not  present  idle  questions  for  him 
to  answer  merely  for  my  gratification.  I  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  interrogatories  by  showing 
that  they  constituted  the  platform  of  the  party 
whose  nominee  he  is  for  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
presume  that  I  had  the  right  to  catechise  him  as 
I  saw  proper,  unless  I  showed  that  his  party,  or 
a  majority  of  it,  stood  upon  the  platform  and 
were  in  favor  of  the  propositions  upon  which 
my  questions  were  based.  I  desired  simply  to 
know,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  nominated  as 
the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  of  his  party, 
whether  he  concurred  in  the  platform  which 
that  party  had  adopted  for  its  government.  In  a 
few  moments  I  will  proceed  to  review  the  an¬ 
swers  which  he  has  given  to  these  interrogato¬ 
ries;  but  in  order  to  relieve  his  anxiety  I  will 
first  respond  to  those  which  he  has  presented 
to  me.  Mark  you,  he  has  not  presented  inter¬ 
rogatories  which  have  ever  received  the  sanc¬ 


tion  of  the  party  with  which  I  am  acting,  and 
hence  he  has  no  other  foundation  for  them 
than  his  own  curiosity.  ["That's  a  fact."] 

Lincoln's  questions  to  Douglas 

First,  he  desires  to  know  if  the  people  of 
Kansas  shall  form  a  constitution  by  means  en¬ 
tirely  proper  and  unobjectionable  and  ask  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  before  they 
have  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of 
Congress,  whether  I  will  vote  for  that  admis¬ 
sion.  Well,  now,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  did 
not  answer  that  interrogatory  himself  before  he 
put  it  to  me,  in  order  that  we  might  under¬ 
stand,  and  not  be  left  to  infer,  on  which  side  he 
is.  ["Good,  good."]  Mr.  Trumbull,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  voted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  against  the  admission  of 
Oregon,  although  a  free  state,  because  she  had 
not  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of 
Congress.  ["That's  it."]  Mr.  Trumbull  would 
not  consent,  under  any  circumstances,  to  let  a 
state,  free  or  slave,  come  into  the  Union  until  it 
had  the  requisite  population.  As  Mr.  Trumbull 
is  in  the  field,  fighting  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  and  tell  me  whether  he  is  fighting  Trum¬ 
bull  on  that  issue  or  not.  ["Good,  put  it  to 
him,"  and  cheers.]  But  I  will  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion.  In  reference  to  Kansas;  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  as  she  has  population  enough  to  constitute 
a  slave  state,  she  has  people  enough  for  a  free 
state.  [Cheers.]  I  will  not  make  Kansas  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  to  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 
["Sound,"  and  "hear,  hear."]  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
sound  rule  of  universal  application  to  require  a 
territory  to  contain  the  requisite  population  for 
a  member  of  Congress,  before  it  is  admitted  as 
a  state  into  the  Union.  I  made  that  proposition 
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The  Daily  Chicago  Times,  August  29,  1858. 


in  the  Senate  in  1856,  and  I  renewed  it  during 
the  last  session,  in  a  bill  providing  that  no  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  should  form  a  -consti¬ 
tution  and  apply  for  admission  until  it  had  the 
requisite  population.  On  another  occasion  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  neither  Kansas,  or  any  other  terri¬ 
tory,  should  be  admitted  until  it  had  the  requi¬ 
site  population.  Congress  did  not  adopt  any  of 
my  propositions  containing  this  general  rule, 
but  did  make  an  exception  of  Kansas.  I  will 
stand  by  that  exception.  [Cheers.]  Either  Kansas 
must  come  in  as  a  free  state,  with  whatever 
population  she  may  have,  or  the  rule  must  be 
applied  to  all  the  other  territories  alike. 
[Cheers.]  I  therefore  answer  at  once,  that  it 
having  been  decided  that  Kansas  has  people 
enough  for  a  slave  state,  I  hold  that  she  has 
enough  for  a  free  state.  ["Good,"  and  applause.] 
I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  is  satisfied  with  my  answer; 
["he  ought  to  be,"  and  cheers,]  and  now  I 
would  like  to  get  his  answer  to  his  own  inter¬ 
rogatory — whether  or  not  he  will  vote  to  admit 
Kansas  before  she  has  the  requisite  population. 
["Hit  him  again."]  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
will  vote  to  admit  Oregon  before  that  territory 
has  the  requisite  population.  Mr.  Trumbull  will 
not,  and  the  same  reason  that  commits  Mr. 
Trumbull  against  the  admission  of  Oregon, 
commits  him  against  Kansas,  even  if  she  should 
apply  for  admission  as  a  free  state.  ["You've  got 
him,"  and  cheers.]  If  there  is  any  sincerity,  any 
truth  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Trumbull  in  the 
Senate  against  the  admission  of  Oregon  because 
she  had  not  93,420  people,  although  her  popu¬ 
lation  was  larger  than  that  of  Kansas,  he  stands 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  both  Oregon 
and  Kansas  until  they  have  93,420  inhabitants. 
I  would  like  Mr.  Lincoln  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  him  to  take  his  own  medi¬ 
cine.  [Laughter.]  If  he  differs  with  Mr.  Trum¬ 
bull,  let  him  answer  his  argument  against  the 
admission  of  Oregon,  instead  of  poking  ques¬ 
tions  at  me.  ["Right,  good,  good,"  laughter  and 
cheers.] 

Can  a  territory  exclude  slavery  before  it  is  a  state? 

The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  is,  can  the  people  of  a  territory  in  any 
lawful  way  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  exclude  slavery  from  their 


limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state  constitu¬ 
tion?  I  answer  emphatically,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
heard  me  answer  a  hundred  times  from  every 
stump  in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people 
of  a  territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  state  constitution.  [Enthusiastic  applause.] 
Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered  that 
question  over  and  over  again.  He  heard  me 
argue  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all 
over  the  state  in  1854,  in  1855  and  in  1856,  and 
he  has  no  excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  my  position  on  that  question.  It  matters 
not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter 
decide  as  to  the  abstract  question  whether  slav¬ 
ery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory  under 
the  Constitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful 
means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they 
please,  for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a 
day  or  an  hour  anywhere,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  local  police  regulations.  ["Right,  right."] 
Those  police  regulations  can  only  be  established 
by  the  local  legislature,  and  if  the  people  are 
opposed  to  slavery  they  will  elect  representa¬ 
tives  to  that  body  who  will  by  unfriendly  legis¬ 
lation  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it 
into  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for 
it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension. 
Hence,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  may  be  on  that  abstract  question, 
still  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave  ter¬ 
ritory  or  a  free  territory  is  perfect  and  complete 
under  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln 
deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point. 

[Deacon  Bross  2  spoke.] 

In  this  connection,  I  will  notice  the  charge 
which  he  has  introduced  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Chase's 3  amendment.  I  thought  that  I  had 
chased  that  amendment  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
brain  at  Ottawa;  [laughter]  but  it  seems  that  it 
still  haunts  his  imagination,  and  he  is  not  yet 
satisfied.  I  had  supposed  that  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  press  that  question  further.  He  is  a 


2  William  Bross  (1813-1890),  editor  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune, 
a  Republican  newspaper,  was  a  friend  and  political  supporter  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

3  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  (1808-1873)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1849-1855  and  in  1861.  He  served  as  Lincoln's  secretary  of  the 
treasury  during  the  Civil  War  and  as  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  1864-1873. 
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lawyer,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  has  occupied  his  time  and  amused  you  by 
telling  you  about  parliamentary  proceedings.  He 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  try  to  palm 
off  his  miserable  impositions  upon  this  intelli¬ 
gent  audience.  ["Good/'  and  cheers.]  The  Ne¬ 
braska  bill  provided  that  the  legislative  power, 
and  authority  of  the  said  territory,  should 
extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  organic  act  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  make  any 
exception  as  to  slavery,  but  gave  all  the  power 
that  it  was  possible  for  Congress  to  give,  with¬ 
out  violating  the  Constitution  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  with  no  exception  or  limitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.  The  language  of 
that  bill  which  I  have  quoted,  gave  the  full 
power  and  the  full  authority  over  the  subject  of 
slavery,  affirmatively  and  negatively,  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  or  exclude  it,  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  permit.  What  more 
could  Mr.  Chase  give  by  his  amendment? 
Nothing.  He  offered  his  amendment  for  the 
identical  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  using 
it,  to  enable  demagogues  in  the  country  to  try 
and  deceive  the  people.  ["Good,  hit  him  again," 
and  cheers.] 

[Deacon  Bross  spoke.] 

His  amendment  was  to  this  effect.  It  provided 
that  the  legislature  should  have  the  power  to 
exclude  slavery:  and  General  Cass  4  suggested 
"why  not  give  the  power  to  introduce  as  well 
as  exclude?"  The  answer  was,  they  have  the 
power  already  in  the  bill  to  do  both.  Chase  was 
afraid  his  amendment  would  be  adopted  if  he 
put  the  alternative  proposition  and  so  make  it 
fair  both  ways,  but  would  not  yield.  He  offered 
it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  rejected.  He  of¬ 
fered  it,  as  he  has  himself  avowed  over  and 
over  again,  simply  to  make  capital  out  of  it  for 
the  stump.  He  expected  that  it  would  be  capital 
for  small  politicians  in  the  country,  and  that 
they  would  make  an  effort  to  deceive  the 
people  with  it,  and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for 
Lincoln  is  carrying  out  the  plan  admirably. 
["Good,  good."]  Lincoln  knows  that  the  Ne- 


4  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  (1782-1866)  served  in  the  Senate,  1845- 
1857. 


braska  bill,  without  Chase's  amendment,  gave 
all  the  power  which  the  Constitution  would 
permit.  Could  Congress  confer  any  more?  ["No, 
no."]  Could  Congress  go  beyond  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country?  We  gave  all,  a  full  grant, 
with  no  exception  in  regard  to  slavery  one  way 
or  the  other.  We  left  that  question  as  we  left  all 
others,  to  be  decided  by  the  people  for  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  they  pleased.  I  will  not  occupy 
my  time  on  this  question.  I  have  argued  it 
before  all  over  Illinois.  I  have  argued  it  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  Freeport;  I  have  argued  it  in 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
avowing  the  same  sentiments  and  the  same 
principles.  I  have  not  been  afraid  to  avow  my 
sentiments  up  here  for  fear  I  would  be  trotted 
down  into  Egypt.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

Can  a  state  exclude  slavery? 

The  third  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  pre¬ 
sented  is,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  decide  that  a  state  of  this  Union 
cannot  exclude  slavery  from  its  own  limits  will 
I  submit  to  it?  I  am  amazed  that  Lincoln  should 
ask  such  a  question.  ["A  school  boy  knows 
better."]  Yes,  a  school  boy  does  know  better. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  object  is  to  cast  an  imputation 
upon  the  Supreme  Court.  He  knows  that  there 
never  was  but  one  man  in  America,  claiming 
any  degree  of  intelligence  or  decency,  who  ever 
for  a  moment  pretended  such  a  thing.  It  is  true 
that  the  Washington  Union,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  17th  of  last  December,  did  put 
forth  that  doctrine,  and  I  denounced  the  article 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  speech  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  now  pretends  was  against  the 
president.  The  Union  had  claimed  that  slavery 
had  a  right  to  go  into  the  free  states,  and  that 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
free  states  to  the  contrary  were  null  and  void.  I 
denounced  it  in  the  Senate,  as  I  said  before,  and 
I  was  the  first  man  who  did.  Lincoln's  friends, 
Trumbull,5  and  Seward,6  and  Hale,7  and 


5  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois  (1813-1896)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1855-1873. 

6  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  (1801-1872)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1849-1861.  (See  Speech  No.  13.) 

7  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  (1806-1873)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1847-1853  and  1855-1865. 
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Wilson,8  and  the  whole  Black  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate  were  silent.  They  left  it  to  me  to 
denounce  it.  [Cheers.]  And  what  was  the  reply 
made  to  me  on  that  occasion?  Mr.  Toombs,9  of 
Georgia,  got  up  and  undertook  to  lecture  me  on 
the  ground  that  I  ought  not  to  have  deemed  the 
article  worthy  of  notice,  and  ought  not  to  have 
replied  to  it;  that  there  was  not  one  man, 
woman  or  child  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  any 
slave  state,  who  did  not  repudiate  any  such 
pretension.  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  that  reply 
was  made  on  the  spot,  and  yet  now  he  asks  this 
question.  He  might  as  well  ask  me,  suppose  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  steal  a  horse  would  I  sanction  it; 
[laughter]  and  it  would  be  as  genteel  in  me  to 
ask  him,  in  the  event  he  stole  a  horse,  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  him.  He  casts  an  impu¬ 
tation  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  supposing  that  they  would  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  tell  him 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  [Cheers.]  It 
would  be  an  act  of  moral  treason  that  no  man 
on  the  bench  could  ever  descend  to.  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  himself  would  never  in  his  partisan  feel¬ 
ings  so  far  forget  what  was  right  as  to  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act.  ["Good,  good."] 

"YOU  CANNOT  LIMIT  THIS  GREAT  REPUBLIC  BY  MERE 
BOUNDARY  LINES" 

The  fourth  question  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory  in 
disregard  as  to  how  such  acquisition  may  affect 
the  Union  on  the  slavery  questions.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  very  ingeniously  and  cunningly  put. 

[Deacon  Bross  here  spoke,  sotto  voce,  the  re¬ 
porter  understanding  him  to  say,  "Now  we've 
got  him."] 

The  Black  Republican  creed  lays  it  down  ex¬ 
pressly,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  we 
acquire  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  first 
prohibited  in  the  country.  I  ask  Mr.  Lincoln 
whether  he  is  in  favor  of  that  proposition.  Are 
you  [addressing  Mr.  Lincoln]  opposed  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  any  more  territory,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  unless  slavery  is  prohibited  in  it? 


8  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  (1812-1875)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1855-1873,  and  as  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  1873— 
1875. 

9  Robert  A.  Toombs  (1810-1885)  served  in  the  Senate,  1853-1861. 


That  he  does  not  like  to  answer.  When  I  ask 
him  whether  he  stands  up  to  that  article  in  the 
platform  of  his  party,  he  turns,  Yankee-fashion, 
and  without  answering  it,  asks  me  whether  I 
am  in  favor  of  acquiring  territory  without 
regard  to  how  it  may  affect  the  Union  on  the 
slavery  question.  ["Good."]  I  answer  that 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  in  our  growth 
and  progress  to  acquire  more  territory,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  it,  without  reference  to  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  when  we  have  acquired  it,  I  will 
leave  the  people  free  to  do  as  they  please,  either 
to  make  it  slave  or  free  territory,  as  they  prefer. 
[Here  Deacon  Bross  spoke,  the  reporter  believes 
that  he  said,  "That's  bold."  It  was  said  solemn¬ 
ly.]  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  or  you  that  we  have  ter¬ 
ritory  enough.  Our  fathers  supposed  that  we 
had  enough  when  our  territory  extended  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  but  a  few  years'  growth  and 
expansion  satisfied  them  that  we  needed  more, 
and  the  Louisiana  territory,  from  the  west 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  British  posses¬ 
sions,  was  acquired.  Then  we  acquired  Oregon, 
then  California  and  New  Mexico.  We  have 
enough  now  for  the  present,  but  this  is  a  young 
and  a  growing  nation.  It  swarms  as  often  as  a 
hive  of  bees,  and  as  new  swarms  are  turned  out 
each  year,  there  must  be  hives  in  which  they 
can  gather  and  make  their  honey.  ["Good."]  In 
less  than  fifteen  years,  if  the  same  progress  that 
has  distinguished  this  country  for  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  continues,  every  foot  of  vacant  land 
between  this  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  owned  by 
the  United  States,  will  be  occupied.  Will  you 
not  continue  to  increase  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  as  well  as  now?  I  tell  you,  increase,  and 
multiply,  and  expand,  is  the  law  of  this  nation's 
existence.  ["Good."]  You  cannot  limit  this  great 
Republic  by  mere  boundary  lines,  saying,  "thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further."  Any  one  of 
you  gentlemen  might  as  well  say  to  a  son 
twelve  years  old  that  he  is  big  enough,  and 
must  not  grow  any  larger,  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  growth  put  a  hoop  around  him  to  keep 
him  to  his  present  size.  What  would  be  the 
result?  Either  the  hoop  must  burst  and  be  rent 
asunder,  or  the  child  must  die.  So  it  would  be 
with  this  great  nation.  With  our  natural  in¬ 
crease,  growing  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  with  the  tide  of  emigra- 
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tion  that  is  fleeing  from  despotism  in  the  old 
world  to  seek  a  refuge  in  our  own,  there  is  a 
constant  torrent  pouring  into  this  country  that 
requires  more  land,  more  territory  upon  which 
to  settle,  and  just  as  fast  as  our  interests  and 
our  destiny  require  additional  territory  in  the 
north,  in  the  south,  or  on  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  I  am  for  it,  and  when  we  acquire  it  will 
leave  the  people,  according  to  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  free  to  do  as  they  please  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  every  other  question.  ["Good, 
good,"  "hurrah  for  Douglas."] 

I  trust  now  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  deem  him¬ 
self  answered  on  his  four  points.  He  racked  his 
brain  so  much  in  devising  these  four  questions 
that  he  exhausted  himself,  and  had  not  strength 
enough  to  invent  the  others.  [Laughter.]  As 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  hold  a  council  with  his  ad¬ 
visers,  Lovejoy,10  Farnsworth,* 11  and  Fred. 
Douglass,12  he  will  frame  and  propound  others. 
["Good,  good,"  etc.  Renewed  laughter,  in  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  feebly  joined,  saying  that  he  hoped 
with  their  aid  to  get  seven  questions,  the 
number  asked  him  by  Judge  Douglas,  and  so 
make  conclusions  even.]  You  Black  Republicans 
who  say  good,  I  have  no  doubt  think  that  they 
are  all  good  men.  ["White,  white."]  I  have 
reason  to  recollect  that  some  people  in  this 
country  think  that  Fred.  Douglass  is  a  very 
good  man.  The  last  time  I  came  here  to  make  a 
speech,  while  talking  from  the  stand  to  you 
people  of  Freeport,  as  I  am  doing  today,  I  saw  a 
carriage  and  a  magnificent  one  it  was,  drive  up 
and  take  a  position  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd, 
a  beautiful  young  lady  was  sitting  on  the  box 
seat,  whilst  Fred.  Douglass  and  her  mother  re¬ 
clined  inside,  and  the  owner  of  the  carriage 
acted  as  driver.  [Laughter,  cheers,  cries  of 
"right,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it,"  etc.]  I 
saw  this  in  your  own  town.  ["What  of  it."]  All 
I  have  to  say  of  it  is  this,  that  if  you.  Black  Re¬ 
publicans,  think  that  the  Negro  ought  to  be  on 
a  social  equality  with  your  wives  and  daugh¬ 


10  Owen  Lovejoy  (1811-1864),  an  abolitionist  and  Congregational 
minister,  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1857-1864.  He  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  Lincoln. 

1 1  John  F.  Farnsworth  of  Illinois  (1820-1897)  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1857-1861  and  1863-1873. 

12  Frederick  Douglass  (1817?-1895),  a  former  slave  who  became 
an  influential  abolitionist  and  orator. 


ters,  and  ride  in  a  carriage  with  your  wife, 
whilst  you  drive  the  team,  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so.  ["Good,  good,"  and  cheers,  min¬ 
gled  with  hooting  and  cries  of  "white,  white."] 
I  am  told  that  one  of  Fred.  Douglass'  kinsmen, 
another  rich  black  Negro,  is  now  traveling  in 
this  part  of  the  state  making  speeches  for  his 
friend  Lincoln  as  the  champion  of  black  men. 
["White  men,  white  men,"  and  "what  have  you 
got  to  say  against  it."  "that's  right,"  etc.]  All  I 
have  to  say  on  that  subject  is  that  those  of  you 
who  believe  that  the  Negro  is  your  equal  and 
ought  to  be  on  an  equality  with  you  socially, 
politically,  and  legally,  have  a  right  to  entertain 
those  opinions,  and  of  course  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Lincoln.  ["Down  with  the  Negro,"  "no,  no," 
etc.] 

"Not  the  right  spot" 

I  have  a  word  to  say  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  contained  in  my  speech  at 
Ottawa,  and  which  he  has  pretended  to  reply  to 
here  today.  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  great  parade  of 
the  fact  that  I  quoted  a  platform  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Black  Republican  party  at 
Springfield  in  1854,  which,  it  turns  out,  was 
adopted  at  another  place.  Mr.  Lincoln  loses 
sight  of  the  thing  itself  in  his  ecstasies  over  the 
mistake  I  made  in  stating  the  place  where  it 
was  done.  He  thinks  that  that  platform  was  not 
adopted  on  the  right  "spot." 

When  I  put  the  direct  questions  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  to  ascertain  whether  he  now  stands 
pledged  to  that  creed — to  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  a  refusal  to 
admit  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union 
even  if  the  people  want  them,  a  determination 
to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso  not  only  to  all  the 
territory,  we  now  have,  but  all  that  we  may 
hereafter  acquire,  he  refused  to  answer,  and  his 
followers  say,  in  excuse,  that  the  resolutions 
upon  which  I  based  my  interrogatories  were  not 
adopted  at  the  "right  spot.  "  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.]  Lincoln  and  his  political  friends  are 
great  on  "spots. "  [Renewed  laughter.]  In  Con¬ 
gress,  as  a  representative  of  this  state,  he 
declared  the  Mexican  war  to  be  unjust  and 
infamous,  and  would  not  support  it,  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  own  country  to  be  right  in  the 
contest,  because  he  said  that  American  blood 
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was  not  shed  on  American  soil  in  the  "right 
spot.  [“Lay  on  to  him/']  And  now  he  cannot 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  him  at  Ottawa 
because  the  resolutions  I  read  were  not  adopted 
at  the  "right  spot. "  It  may  be  possible  that  I  was 
led  into  error  as  to  the  spot  on  which  the  resolu¬ 
tions  I  then  read  were  proclaimed,  but  I  was 
not,  and  am  not  in  error  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
forming  the  basis  of  the  creed  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  when  that  party  was  first  organized. 
[Cheers.]  I  will  state  to  you  the  evidence  I  had, 
and  upon  which  I  relied  for  my  statement  that 
the  resolutions  in  question  were  adopted  at 
Springfield  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  aware  that  such  resolutions  had 
been  passed  in  this  district,  and  nearly  all  the 
northern  congressional  districts  and  county  con¬ 
ventions,  I  had  not  noticed  whether  or  not  they 
had  been  adopted  by  any  state  convention.  In 
1856,  a  debate  arose  in  Congress  between  Major 
Thomas  L.  Harris,13  of  the  Springfield  district, 
and  Mr.  Norton,14  of  the  Joliet  district,  on  po¬ 
litical  matters  connected  with  our  state,  in  the 
course  of  which  Major  Harris  quoted  those  res¬ 
olutions  as  having  been  passed  by  the  first  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  that  ever  assembled 
in  Illinois.  I  knew  that  Major  Harris  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  accuracy,  that  he  was  a  very 
conscientious  and  sincere  man,  and  I  also  no¬ 
ticed  that  Norton  did  not  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  I  therefore  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  so,  and  the  other  day  when  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  use  the  resolutions  at  Ottawa,  I  wrote 
to  Charles  H.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  at  Springfield,  calling  his  attention  to  them, 
telling  him  that  I  had  been  informed  that  Major 
Harris  was  lying  sick  at  Springfield,  and  desir¬ 
ing  him  to  call  upon  him  and  ascertain  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  resolutions,  the  time,  and 
the  place  where  they  were  adopted.  In  reply 
Mr.  Lanphier  sent  me  two  copies  of  his  paper, 
which  I  have  here.  The  first  is  a  copy  of  the 
State  Register,  published  at  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln's  own  town,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1854, 
only  eleven  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 


13  Thomas  L.  Harris  (1816-1858)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1849-1851  and  1855-1858. 

14  Jesse  O.  Norton  (1812-1875)  served  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  1853-1857  and  1863-1865. 


convention,  from  which  I  desire  to  read  the 
following: 

During  the  late  discussions  in  this  city,  Lincoln  made  a 
speech,  to  which  Judge  Douglas  replied.  In  Lincoln's  speech 
he  took  the  broad  ground  that,  according  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  whites  and  blacks  are  equal.  From  this 
he  drew  the  conclusion,  which  he  several  times  repeated, 
that  the  white  man  had  no  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  black  man  without  the  nigger's  consent. 
This  speech  of  Lincoln's  was  heard  and  applauded  by  all 
the  Abolitionists  assembled  in  Springfield.  So  soon  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  done  speaking,  Mr.  Codding  arose  and  request¬ 
ed  all  the  delegates  to  the  Black  Republican  convention  to 
withdraw  into  the  senate  chamber.  They  did  so,  and  after 
long  deliberation,  they  laid  down  the  following  abolition 
platform  as  the  platform  on  which  they  stood.  We  call  the 
particular  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  it. 

Then  follows  the  identical  platform,  word  for 
word,  which  I  read  at  Ottawa.  [Cheers.]  Now, 
that  was  published  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town, 
eleven  days  after  the  convention  was  held,  and 
it  has  remained  on  record  up  to  this  day  never 
contradicted. 

When  I  quoted  the  resolutions  at  Ottawa  and 
questioned  Mr.  Lincoln  in  relation  to  them,  he 
said  that  his  name  was  on  the  committee  that 
reported  them,  but  he  did  not  serve,  nor  did  he 
think  he  served,  because  he  was,  or  thought  he 
was,  in  Tazewell  County  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
vention  was  in  session.  He  did  not  deny  that 
the  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Springfield 
convention.  He  did  not  know  better,  and  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  they  were,  but  afterwards 
his  friends  declared  that  they  had  discovered 
that  they  varied  in  some  respects  from  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  that  convention.  I  have 
shown  you  that  I  had  good  evidence  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  resolutions  had  been  passed  at 
Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  have  known 
better;  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  his  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  subject,  whilst  I,  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances,  am  accused  of  forgery. 

"The  creed  of  the  Black  Republican  party" 

Now,  I  will  show  you  that  if  I  have  made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  place  where  these  resolutions 
were  adopted — and  when  I  get  down  to  Spring- 
field  I  will  investigate  the  matter  and  see 
whether  or  not  I  have — that  the  principles  they 
enunciate  were  adopted  as  the  Black  Republican 
platform  ["white,  white,"]  in  the  various  coun- 
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ties  and  congressional  districts  throughout  the 
north  end  of  the  state  in  1854.  This  platform 
was  adopted  in  nearly  every  county  that  gave  a 
Black  Republican  majority  for  the  legislature  in 
that  year,  and  here  is  a  man  [pointing  to  Mr. 
Denio,  who  sat  on  the  stand  near  Deacon 
Bross,]  who  knows  as  well  as  any  living  man 
that  it  was  the  creed  of  the  Black  Republican 
party  at  that  time.  I  would  be  willing  to  call 
Denio  as  a  witness,  or  any  other  honest  man 
belonging  to  that  party.  I  will  now  read  the  res¬ 
olutions  adopted  at  the  Rockford  convention  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1854,  which  nominated 
Washburne  15  for  Congress.  You  elected  him 
on  the  following  platform: 

Resolved,  That  the  continued  and  increasing  aggressions  of 
slavery  in  our  country  are  destructive  of  the  best  rights  of  a 
free  people,  and  that  such  aggressions  cannot  be  successful¬ 
ly  resisted  without  the  united  political  action  of  all  good 
men. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  hold  in 
their  hands  peaceful,  constitutional,  and  efficient  remedy 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  slave  power,  the  ballot 
box,  and,  if  that  remedy  is  boldly  and  wisely  applied,  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  eternal  justice  will  be  established. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  this  issue  forced  upon  us  by  the 
slave  power,  and,  in  defense  of  freedom,  will  co-operate 
and  be  known  as  Republicans,  pledged  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  following  purposes: 

To  bring  the  administration  of  the  government  back  to 
the  control  of  first  principles;  to  restore  Kansas  and  Nebras¬ 
ka  to  the  position  of  free  Territories;  to  repeal  and  entirely 
abrogate  the  fugitive  slave  law;  to  restrict  slavery  to  those 
states  in  which  it  exists;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  states  into  the  Union;  to  exclude  slavery  from  all 
the  territories  over  which  the  general  government  has  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction,  and  to  resist  the  acquisition  of  any 
more  territories  unless  the  introduction  of  slavery  therein 
forever  shall  have  been  prohibited. 

Resolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will 
use  such  constitutional  and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best 
adapted  to  their  accomplishment,  and  that  we  will  support 
no  man  for  office  under  the  general  or  state  government 
who  is  not  positively  committed  to  the  support  of  these 
principles  and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is  not 
a  guaranty  that  he  is  reliable  and  shall  abjure  all  party  alle¬ 
giance  and  ties. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  invite  persons  of  all  former  po¬ 
litical  parties  whatever  in  favor  of  the  object  expressed  in 
the  above  resolutions  to  unite  with  us  in  carrying  them  into 
effect. 


15  Elihu  B.  Washburne  (1816-1887)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1853-1869. 


[Senator  Douglas  was  frequently  interrupted 
in  reading  these  resolutions  by  loud  cries  of 
"Good,  good,"  "that's  the  doctrine,"  and  vocif¬ 
erous  applause.] 

Well,  you  think  that  is  a  very  good  platform, 
do  you  not?  ["Yes,  yes,  all  right,"  and  cheers.] 
If  you  do,  if  you  approve  it  now,  and  think  it  is 
all  right,  you  will  not  join  with  those  men  who 
say  that  I  libel  you  by  calling  these  your  princi¬ 
ples,  will  you?  ["Good,  good,  hit  him  again," 
and  great  laughter  and  cheers.]  Now,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  complains;  Mr.  Lincoln  charges  that  I  did 
you  and  him  injustice  by  saying  that  this  was 
the  platform  of  your  party.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
I  am  told  that  Washburne  made  a  speech  in 
Galena  last  night  in  which  he  abused  me  awful¬ 
ly  for  bringing  to  light  this  platform  on  which 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  thought  that 
you  had  forgotten  it,  as  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
desire  to.  [Laughter.]  He  did  not  deny  but  that 
you  had  adopted  it,  and  that  he  had  subscribed 
to  and  was  pledged  to  it,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
was  fair  to  call  it  up  and  remind  the  people  that 
it  was  their  platform. 

[Here  Deacon  Bross  spoke.] 

But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  more 
honest  in  your  abolitionism  than  your  leaders, 
by  avowing  that  it  is  your  platform,  and  right 
in  your  opinion.  [Laughter,  "you  have  them, 
good,  good."] 

In  the  adoption  of  that  platform,  you  not 
only  declared  that  you  would  resist  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  any  more  slave  states,  and  work  for  the 
repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  but  you 
pledged  yourselves  not  to  vote  for  any  man  for 
state  or  federal  offices  who  was  not  committed 
to  these  principles.  ["Exactly  so."  "Exactly  so!" 
Cheers.]  You  were  thus  committed.  Similar  res¬ 
olutions  to  those  were  adopted  in  your  county 
convention  here,  and  now  with  your  admissions 
that  they  are  your  platform  and  embody  your 
sentiments  now  as  they  did  then,  what  do  you 
think  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  your  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  who  is  attempting  to  dodge  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  platform,  because  it  was  not 
adopted  in  the  right  spot?  [Shouts  of  laughter, 
"hurrah  for  Douglas,"  etc.]  I  thought  that  it 
was  adopted  in  Springfield,  but  it  turns  out  it 
was  not,  that  it  was  adopted  at  Rockford  and  in 
the  various  counties  which  comprise  this  con- 
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gressional  district.  When  I  get  into  the  next  dis¬ 
trict,  I  will  show  that  the  same  platform  was 
adopted  there,  and  so  on  through  the  state, 
until  I  nail  the  responsibility  of  it  upon  the 
back  of  the  Black  Republican  party  throughout 
the  state.  ["White,  white,"  three  cheers  for 
Douglas.] 

[A  voice — "Couldn't  you  modify  and  call  it 
brown?"  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Douglas — Not  a  bit.  I  thought  that  you 
were  becoming  a  little  brown  when  your  mem¬ 
bers  in  Congress  voted  for  the  Crittenden- 
Montgomery  bill,  but  since  you  have  backed 
out  from  that  position  and  gone  back  to  aboli¬ 
tionism,  you  are  black  and  not  brown.  [Shouts 
of  laughter,  and  a  voice,  "Can't  you  ask  him 
another  question."] 

The  Whigs  and  Democrats  agreed  on  slavery 

Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  what  your 
platform  was  in  1854.  You  still  adhere  to  it. 
The  same  platform  was  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  counties  where  the  Black  Republican  party 
had  a  majority  in  1854.  I  wish  now  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  action  of  your  representatives 
in  the  legislature  when  they  assembled  together 
at  Springfield.  In  the  first  place  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  this  was  the  organization  of  a  new 
party.  It  is  so  declared  in  the  resolutions  them¬ 
selves  which  say  that  you  are  going  to  dissolve 
all  old  party  ties  and  call  the  new  party  Repub¬ 
lican.  The  old  Whig  party  was  to  have  its 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  Democratic 
party  was  to  be  annihilated  and  blotted  out  of 
existence,  whilst  in  lieu  of  these  parties  the 
Black  Republican  party  was  to  be  organized  on 
this  abolition  platform.  You  know  who  the 
chief  leaders  were  in  breaking  up  and  destroy¬ 
ing  these  two  great  parties.  Lincoln  on  the  one 
hand  and  Trumbull  on  the  other,  being  disap¬ 
pointed  politicians,  [laughter]  and  having  re¬ 
tired  or  been  driven  to  obscurity  by  an  outraged 
constituency  because  of  their  political  sins, 
formed  a  scheme  to  abolitionize  the  two  parties 
and  lead  the  old  line  Whigs  and  old  line  Demo¬ 
crats  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
abolition  camp.  Giddings,16  Chase,  Fred.  Doug- 


16  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio  (1795-1864),  an  abolitionist,  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1838-1859. 


lass  and  Love  joy  were  here  to  christen  them 
whenever  they  were  brought  in.  [Great  laugh¬ 
ter.]  Lincoln  went  to  work  to  dissolve  the  old 
line  Whig  party.  Clay  was  dead,  and  although 
the  sod  was  not  yet  green  on  his  grave,  this 
man  undertook  to  bring  into  disrepute  those 
great  compromise  measures  of  1850,  with  which 
Clay  and  Webster  17  were  identified.  Up  to 
1854  the  old  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  had  stood  on  a  common  platform  so  far 
as  this  slavery  question  was  concerned.  You 
Whigs  and  we  Democrats  differed  about  the 
bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular 
and  the  subtreasury,  but  we  agreed  on  this 
slavery  question  and  the  true  mode  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  The 
compromise  measures  of  1850  were  introduced 
by  Clay,  were  defended  by  Webster,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Cass,  and  were  approved  by  Fill¬ 
more,18  and  sanctioned  by  the  national  men  of 
both  parties.  They  constituted  a  common  plank 
upon  which  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  stood. 
In  1852  the  Whig  party  in  its  last  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Baltimore  endorsed  and  approved 
these  measures  of  Clay,  and  so  did  the  national 
convention  of  the  Democratic  party  held  that 
same  year.  Thus  the  old  line  Whigs  and  the  old 
line  Democrats  stood  pledged  to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government,  which  guarantees  to 
the  people  of  each  territory  the  right  to  decide 
the  slavery  question  for  themselves.  In  1854 
after  the  death  of  Clay  and  Webster,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  undertook  to 
abolitionize  the  Whig  party,  by  dissolving  it, 
transferring  the  members  into  the  Abolition 
camp  and  making  them  train  under  Giddings, 
Fred.  Douglass,  Lovejoy,  Chase,  Farnsworth, 
and  other  abolition  leaders.  Trumbull  under¬ 
took  to  dissolve  the  Democratic  party  by  taking 
old  Democrats  into  the  abolition  camp.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  aided  in  his  efforts  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  Whigs  throughout  the  state.  Your  member 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Washburne,  being  one  of  the 
most  active.  ["Good  fellow."]  Trumbull  was 
aided  by  many  renegades  from  the  Democratic 


17  Henry  Clay  (See  Speeches  No.  3,  6,  8,  and  11)  and  Daniel 
Webster  (See  Speeches  No.  2,  4,  and  12). 

18  Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1850-1853. 
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party,  among  whom  were  John  Wentworth,19 
[laughter,]  Tom  Turner 20  and  others  with 
whom  you  are  familiar. 

[Mr.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  moderators, 
here  interposed  and  said  that  he  had  drawn  the 
resolutions  which  Senator  Douglas  had  read.] 

Mr.  Douglas — Yes,  and  Turner  says  that  he 
drew  these  resolutions.  [“Hurrah  for  Turner." 
“Hurrah  for  Douglas."]  That  is  right,  give 
Turner  cheers  for  drawing  the  resolutions  if  you 
approve  them.  If  he  drew  those  resolutions  he 
will  not  deny  that  they  are  the  creed  of  the 
Black  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Turner — They  are  our  creed  exactly. 
[Cheers] 

Mr.  Douglas — And  yet  Lincoln  denies  that  he 
stands  on  them.  [“Good,  good,"  and  laughter.] 
Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  creed  of  the  Black  Re¬ 
publican  party  is  the  admission  of  no  more 
slave  states,  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  declares  that 
he  would  not  like  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  would  have  to  vote  for  them.  All  I 
have  to  say  to  friend  Lincoln  is,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  his  being  placed 
in  such  a  position.  [More  laughter.]  As  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  placed  in  such 
an  embarrassing  position  as  to  be  obliged  to 
vote  on  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states, 
I  propose,  out  of  mere  kindness,  to  relieve  him 
from  any  such  necessity.  [Renewed  laughter 
and  cheers.] 

“decoy  ducks" 

When  the  bargain  between  Lincoln  and 
Trumbull  was  completed  for  abolitionizing  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  they  “spread" 
over  the  state,  Lincoln  still  pretending  to  be  an 
old  line  Whig  in  order  to  “rope  in"  the  Whigs, 
and  Trumbull  pretending  to  be  as  good  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  as  he  ever  was  in  order  to  coax  the  Demo¬ 
crats  over  into  the  abolition  ranks.  [“That's  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  want."]  They  played  the  part 
that  “decoy  ducks"  play  down  on  the  Potomac 


19  John  Wentworth  (1815-1888)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1843-1851  and  1853-1855.  He  was  mayor  of  Chicago, 
1857-1863. 

20  Thomas  J.  Turner  (1815-1874)  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1847-1849.  He  was  mayor  of  Freeport  in  the  mid-1850's. 


River.  In  that  part  of  the  country  they  make  ar¬ 
tificial  ducks  and  put  them  on  the  water  in 
places  where  the  wild  ducks  are  to  be  found  for 
the  purpose  of  decoying  them.  Well,  Lincoln 
and  Trumbull  played  the  part  of  these  “decoy 
ducks"  and  deceived  enough  old  line  Whigs 
and  old  line  Democrats  to  elect  a  Black  Repub¬ 
lican  legislature.  When  that  legislature  met,  the 
first  thing  it  did  was  to  elect  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  the  very  man  who  is  now  boasting  that 
he  wrote  the  abolition  platform  on  which  Lin¬ 
coln  will  not  stand.  [“Good;"  “hit  him  again," 
and  cheers.]  I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Turner 
whether  or  not,  when  he  was  elected  he  was  a 
good  embodiment  of  Republican  principles? 

Mr.  Turner — I  hope  I  was  then  and  am  now. 

Mr.  Douglas — He  answers  that  he  hopes  he 
was  then  and  is  now.  He  wrote  that  Black  Re¬ 
publican  platform,  and  is  satisfied  with  it  now. 
[“Hurrah  for  Turner,"  “good,"  etc.]  I  admire 
and  acknowledge  Turner's  honesty.  Every  man 
of  you  know  that  what  he  says  about  these  res¬ 
olutions  being  the  platform  of  the  Black  Re¬ 
publican  party  is  true,  and  you  also  know  that 
each  one  of  these  men  who  are  shuffling  and 
trying  to  deny  it  are  only  trying  to  cheat  the 
people  out  of  their  votes  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  them  still  more  after  the  election. 
[“Good,"  and  cheers.]  I  propose  to  trace  this 
thing  a  little  further,  in  order  that  you  can  see 
what  additional  evidence  there  is  to  fasten  this 
revolutionary  platform  upon  the  Black  Republi¬ 
can  party.  When  the  legislature  assembled, 
there  was  an  United  States  senator  to  elect  in 
the  place  of  Gen.  Shields,21  and  before  they 
proceeded  to  ballot,  Lovejoy  insisted  on  laying 
down  certain  principles  by  which  to  govern  the 
party.  It  has  been  published  to  the  world  and 
satisfactorily  proven  that  there  was  at  the  time 
the  alliance  was  made  between  Trumbull  and 
Lincoln  to  abolitionize  the  two  parties,  an 
agreement  that  Lincoln  should  take  Shields' 
place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Trumbull 
should  have  mine  so  soon  as  they  could  con¬ 
veniently  get  rid  of  me.  When  Lincoln  was 
beaten  for  Shields'  place  in  a  manner  I  will  refer 


2 1  James  Shields  (1806-1879)  represented  Illinois  in  the  Senate, 
1849-1855.  He  subsequently  served  as  senator  from  Minnesota, 
1858-1859,  and  from  Missouri  in  1879. 
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to  in  a  few  minutes,  he  felt  very  sore  and  res¬ 
tive;  his  friends  grumbled,  and  some  of  them 
came  out  and  charged  that  the  most  infamous 
treachery  had  been  practised  against  him;  that 
the  bargain  was  that  Lincoln  was  to  have  had 
Shields'  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  have 
waited  for  mine,  but  that  Trumbull  having  the 
control  of  a  few  abolitionized  Democrats,  he 
prevented  them  from  voting  for  Lincoln,  thus 
keeping  him  within  a  few  votes  of  an  election 
until  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  party  to  drop 
him  and  elect  Trumbull.  Well,  Trumbull  having 
cheated  Lincoln,  his  friends  made  a  fuss,  and  in 
order  to  keep  them  and  Lincoln  quiet,  the  party 
were  obliged  to  come  forward,  in  advance,  at 
the  last  state  election,  and  make  a  pledge  that 
they  would  go  for  Lincoln  and  nobody  else. 
Lincoln  could  not  be  silenced  in  any  other  way. 

"Why  cannot  he  speak  out  and  say  what  he  is  for  and 

WHAT  HE  WILL  DO?" 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  Black  Republi¬ 
cans  of  you  who  do  not  know  this  thing  was 
done.  ["White,  white,"  and  great  clamor.]  I 
wish  to  remind  you  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
speaking  there  was  not  a  Democrat  vulgar  and 
blackguard  enough  to  interrupt  him.  [Great  ap¬ 
plause  and  cries  of  "hurrah  for  Douglas."]  But  I 
know  that  the  shoe  is  pinching  you.  I  am 
clinching  Lincoln  now  and  you  are  scared  to 
death  for  the  result.  [Cheers.]  I  have  seen  this 
thing  before.  I  have  seen  men  make  appoint¬ 
ments  for  joint  discussions,  and  the  moment 
their  man  has  been  heard,  try  to  interrupt  and 
prevent  a  fair  hearing  of  the  other  side.  I  have 
seen  your  mobs  before,  and  defy  your  wrath. 
[Tremendous  applause.]  My  friends,  do  not 
cheer,  for  I  need  my  whole  time.  The  object  of 
the  opposition  is  to  occupy  my  attention  in 
order  to  prevent  me  from  giving  the  whole  evi¬ 
dence  and  nailing  this  double  dealing  on  the 
Black  Republican  party.  As  I  have  before  said. 
Love  joy  demanded  a  declaration  of  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  Black  Republicans  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  before  going  into  an  election  for  United 
States  senator.  He  offered  the  following  pream¬ 
ble  and  resolutions  which  I  hold  in  my  hand: 

Whereas,  human  slavery  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
natural  and  revealed  rights;  and  whereas,  the  fathers  of  the 


Revolution,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these  principles, 
declared  freedom  to  be  the  inalienable  birthright  of  all  men; 
and  whereas,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  avers  that  that  instrument  was  ordained  to 
establish  justice,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity;  and  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  the 
above  principles,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  in  the  old 
Northwest  Territory,  and  more  recently  in  all  that  territory 
lying  west  and  north  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  by  the  act  of 
the  federal  government;  and  whereas,  the  repeal  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  last  referred  to,  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Illinois,  a  violation  of  an  implied  compact,  long 
deemed  and  held  sacred  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  wide  departure  from  the  uniform  action  of  the 
general  government  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  slavery; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring  there¬ 
in,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our 
Representatives  requested,  to  introduce,  if  not  otherwise  in¬ 
troduced,  and  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  restore  such  prohibition 
to  the  aforesaid  territories,  and  also  to  extend  a  similar  pro¬ 
hibition  to  all  territory  which  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  or  which  may  hereafter  come  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  Representatives  requested,  to  vote  against  the  admission 
of  any  state  into  the  Union,  the  constitution  of  which  does 
not  prohibit  slavery,  whether  the  territory  out  of  which 
such  state  may  have  been  formed  shall  have  been  acquired 
by  conquest,  treaty,  purchase,  or  from  original  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and 
our  Representatives  requested  to  introduce  and  vote  for  a 
bill  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "an  act  respecting  fugitives 
from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their 
masters";  and,  failing  in  that,  for  such  a  modification  of  it 
as  shall  secure  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury 
before  the  regularly-constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  to 
all  persons  claimed  as  owing  service  or  labor. 


[Cries  of  "good,"  "good,"  and  cheers.]  Yes, 
you  say  "good,"  "good,"  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  think  so.  Those  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  immediately  preceding 
the  election  of  senator.  They  declared  first,  that 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  must  be  applied  to  all  terri¬ 
tory  north  of  36°30'.  Secondly,  that  it  must  be 
applied  to  all  territory  south  of  36°30'.  Thirdly, 
that  it  must  be  applied  to  all  the  territory  now 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  finally,  that  it 
must  be  applied  to  all  territory  hereafter  to  be 
acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  next  resolu¬ 
tion  declares  that  no  more  slave  states  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  Union  under  any  circum- 
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stances  whatever,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
formed  out  of  territory  now  owned  by  us  or 
that  we  may  hereafter  acquire,  by  treaty,  by 
Congress,  or  in  any  manner  whatever.  [A 
voice — “That  is  right."]  You  say  that  is  right. 
We  will  see  in  a  moment.  The  next  resolution 
demands  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  law,  although  its  unconditional  repeal 
would  leave  no  provision  for  carrying  out  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  guarantees  the  surrender  of  fugitives.  If 
they  could  not  get  an  unconditional  repeal,  they 
demanded  that  that  law  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  make  it  as  nearly  useless  as  possible.  Now 
I  want  to  show  you  who  voted  for  these  resolu¬ 
tions.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  first  res¬ 
olution  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
41,  nays  32.  You  will  find  that  this  is  a  strict 
party  vote,  between  the  Democrats,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Black  Republicans,  on  the  other. 
[Cries,  of  “white,  white/'  and  clamor.]  I  know 
your  name,  and  always  call  things  by  their  right 
name.  The  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to,  is  this:  that  these  resolutions  were  adopted 
on  the  7th  day  of  February,  and  that  on  the  8th 
they  went  into  an  election  for  a  U.S.  senator, 
and  on  that  day  every  man  who  voted  for  these 
resolutions,  with  but  two  exceptions,  voted  for 
Lincoln  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  [Cries  of  “good, 
good,"  and  "give  us  their  names."]  I  will  read 
the  names  over  to  you  if  you  want  them,  but  I 
believe  your  object  is  to  occupy  my  time.  [Cries 
of  “that  is  it."] 

On  the  next  resolution,  the  vote  stood — yeas 
33,  nays  40,  and  on  the  third  resolution — yeas 
35,  nays  47.  I  wish  to  impress  it  upon  you,  that 
every  man  who  voted  for  those  resolutions, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  voted  on  the  next  day 
for  Lincoln,  for  U.S.  senator.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  members  who  thus  voted  for  Lincoln  were 
elected  to  the  legislature,  pledged  to  vote  for  no 
man  for  office  under  the  state  or  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  who  was  not  committed  to  this  Black 
Republican  platform.  [Cries  of  “white,  white," 
and  “good  for  you."]  They  were  all  so  pledged. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  stands  by  me,  and  who  then 
represented  you,  and  who  says  that  he  wrote 
those  resolutions,  voted  for  Lincoln,  when  he 
was  pledged  not  to  do  so  unless  Lincoln  was 
committed  in  favor  of  those  resolutions.  I  now 


ask  Mr.  Turner,  [turning  to  Turner]  did  you 
violate  your  pledge  in  voting  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
or  did  he  commit  himself  to  your  platform 
before  you  cast  your  vote  for  him.  [Mr.  Lincoln 
here  started  forward,  and  grasping  Mr.  Turner, 
shook  him  nervously,  and  said,  “Don't  answer. 
Turner,  you  have  no  right  to  answer."] 

I  could  go  through  the  whole  list  of  names 
here  and  show  you  that  all  the  Black  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  legislature,  [“white,  white,"]  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  voted  on  the  day 
previous  for  these  resolutions.  For  instance, 
here  are  the  names  of  Sargent  and  Little  of  Jo 
Daviess  and  Carroll;  Thomas  J.  Turner,  of  Ste¬ 
phenson;  Lawrence,  of  Boone  and  McHenry; 
Swan,  of  Lake;  Pinckney,  of  Ogle  county,  and 
Lyman,  of  Winnebago.  Thus  you  see  every 
member  from  your  congressional  district  voted 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  they  were  pledged  not  to 
vote  for  him  unless  he  was  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  no  more  slave  states,  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law.  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  you 
today  that  he  is  not  pledged  to  any  such  doc¬ 
trine.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  committed  to 
those  propositions,  or  Mr.  Turner  violated  his 
pledges  to  you  when  he  voted  for  him.  Either 
Lincoln  was  pledged  to  each  one  of  those  prop¬ 
ositions,  or  else  every  Black  Republican  [cries  of 
“white,  white,"]  representative  from  this  con¬ 
gressional  district  violated  his  pledge  of  honor 
to  his  constituents  by  voting  for  him.  I  ask  you 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  you  take?  Will 
you  hold  Lincoln  up  to  the  platform  of  his 
party,  or  will  you  accuse  every  representative 
you  had  in  the  legislature  of  violating  his 
pledge  of  honor  to  his  constituents.  [Voices; 
“we  go  for  Turner,"  “we  go  for  Lincoln;" 
“hurrah  for  Douglas,"  "hurrah  for  Turner."] 
There  is  no  escape  for  you.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  committed  to  those  propositions,  or  your 
members  violated  their  faith.  Take  either  horn 
of  the  dilemma  you  choose.  There  is  no  dodg¬ 
ing  the  question,  I  want  Lincoln's  answer.  He 
says  he  was  not  pledged  to  repeal  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  that  he  does  not  quite  like  to  do  it; 
he  will  not  introduce  a  law  to  repeal  it,  but 
thinks  there  ought  to  be  some  law;  he  does  not 
tell  what  it  ought  to  be;  upon  the  whole,  he  is 
altogether  undecided,  and  don't  know  what  to 
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think  or  to  do.  That  is  the  substance  of  his 
answer  upon  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  I  put  the  question  to  him  distinctly, 
whether  he  endorsed  that  part  of  the  Black  Re¬ 
publican  platform  which  calls  for  the  entire  ab¬ 
rogation  and  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
He  answers  no!  that  he  does  not  endorse  that, 
but  he  does  not  tell  what  he  is  for,  or  what  he 
will  vote  for.  His  answer  is,  in  fact,  no  answer 
at  all.  Why  cannot  he  speak  out  and  say  what 
he  is  for  and  what  he  will  do?  [Cries  of  "that's 
right."] 

In  regard  to  there  being  no  more  slave  states, 
he  is  not  pledged  to  that.  He  would  not  like,  he 
says,  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  would 
have  to  vote  one  way  or  another  upon  that 
question.  I  pray  you  do  not  put  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  would  embarrass  him  so  much. 
[Laughter.]  Gentlemen,  if  he  goes  to  the  Senate, 
he  may  be  put  in  that  position,  and  then  which 
way  will  he  vote? 

[A  voice — "How  will  you  vote?"] 

Mr.  Douglas — I  will  vote  for  the  admission  of 
just  such  a  state  as  by  the  form  of  their  consti¬ 
tution  the  people  show  they  want;  if  they  want 
slavery,  they  shall  have  it;  if  they  prohibit  slav¬ 
ery,  it  shall  be  prohibited.  They  can  form  their 
institutions  to  please  themselves,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution;  and  I  for  one  stand  ready 
to  receive  them  into  the  Union.  ["Three  cheers 
for  Douglas."]  Why  cannot  your  Black  Republi¬ 
can  candidates  talk  out  as  plain  as  that  when 
they  are  questioned?  [Cries  of  "good,  good."] 

[Here  Deacon  Bross  spoke.] 

I  do  not  want  to  cheat  any  man  out  of  his 
vote.  No  man  is  deceived  in  regard  to  my  prin¬ 
ciples  if  I  have  the  power  to  express  myself  in 
terms  explicit  enough  to  convey  my  ideas. 

"He  says  they  must  all  become  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other" 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  when  he  was 
nominated  for  the  U.S.  Senate  which  covers  all 
these  abolition  platforms.  He  there  lays  down  a 
proposition  so  broad  in  its  abolitionism  as  to 
cover  the  whole  ground. 

In  my  opinion  it  (the  slavery  agitation)  will  not  cease 
until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe  this  govern¬ 


ment  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  states — old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well 
as  South. 


There  you  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lays  down 
the  doctrine  that  this  Union  cannot  endure  di¬ 
vided  as  our  Fathers  made  it,  with  free  and 
slave  states.  He  says  they  must  all  become  one 
thing,  or  all  the  other;  that  they  must  be  all  free 
or  all  slave,  or  else  the  Union  cannot  continue 
to  exist.  It  being  his  opinion  that  to  admit  any 
more  slave  states,  to  continue  to  divide  the 
Union  into  free  and  slave  states,  will  dissolve  it. 
I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  will 
vote  for  the  admission  of  another  slave  state. 
[Cries  of  "Bring  him  out."] 

He  tells  you  the  Union  cannot  exist  unless 
the  states  are  all  free  or  all  slave;  he  tells  you 
that  he  is  opposed  to  making  them  all  slave, 
and  hence  he  is  for  making  them  all  free,  in 
order  that  the  Union  may  exist;  and  yet  he  will 
not  say  that  he  will  not  vote  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  another  slave  state,  knowing  that  the 
Union  must  be  dissolved  if  he  votes  for  it. 
[Great  laughter.]  I  ask  you  if  that  is  fair  deal¬ 
ing?  The  true  intent  and  inevitable  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  first  Springfield  speech  is, 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  states  under  any  circumstance.  If  he 
is  so  opposed  why  not  say  so?  If  he  believes 
this  Union  cannot  endure  divided  into  free  and 
slave  states,  that  they  must  all  become  free  in 
order  to  save  the  Union,  he  is  bound,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  vote  against  any  more  slave 
states.  If  he  believes  it  he  is  bound  to  do  it. 
Show  me  that  it  is  my  duty  in  order  to  save  the 
Union  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  I  will  do  it  if 
the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  it.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  under  any  circumstances.  [Renewed  ap¬ 
plause.]  I  will  pursue  no  course  of  conduct  that 
will  give  just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  hope  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity 
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of  this  Union.  The  downtrodden  and  oppressed 
people  who  are  suffering  under  European  des¬ 
potism  all  look  with  hope  and  anxiety  to  the 
American  Union  as  the  only  resting  place 
and  permanent  home  of  freedom  and  self- 
government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  he  believes  that  this 
Union  cannot  continue  to  endure  with  slave 
states  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  not  tell  you  distinct¬ 
ly  whether  he  will  vote  for  or  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  more  slave  states,  but  says  he 
would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  test.  [Laughter.] 
I  do  not  think  he  will  be  put  to  the  test.  [Re¬ 
newed  laughter.]  I  do  not  think  that  the  people 
of  Illinois  desire  a  man  to  represent  them  who 
would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  test  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  high  constitutional  duty.  [Cries 
of  "good/']  I  will  retire  in  shame  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  when  I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty.  I  have  been  put  to  severe  tests.  ['That 
is  so."]  I  have  stood  by  my  principles  in  fair 
weather  and  in  foul,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the 
rain.  I  have  defended  the  great  principles  of 
self-government  here  among  you  when  north¬ 
ern  sentiment  ran  in  a  torrent  against  me.  [A 
voice — "that  is  so,"]  and  I  have  defended  that 
same  great  principle  when  southern  sentiment 
came  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  me.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  any  test  they  put  to  me.  I  knew  I 
was  right — I  knew  my  principles  were  sound — I 
knew  that  the  people  would  see  in  the  end  that 
I  had  done  right,  and  I  knew  that  the  God  of 
Heaven  would  smile  upon  me  if  I  was  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty.  [Cries  of 
"good,"  cheers  and  laughter.] 

"An  infamous  lie" 

Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  charge  of  corruption 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  two  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  bolster  it  up  by  saying  that  I  did  the 
same  against  the  Washington  Union.  Suppose  I 
did  make  that  charge  of  corruption  against  the 
Washington  Union,  when  it  was  true,  does  that 
justify  him  in  making  a  false  charge  against  me 
and  others?  That  is  the  question  I  would  put. 
He  says  that  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was 


introduced,  and  before  it  was  passed  there  was 
a  conspiracy  between  the  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  President  Pierce,22  President  Bu¬ 
chanan  23  and  myself  by  that  bill,  and  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  court  to  break  down  the  barrier  and 
establish  slavery  all  over  the  Union.  Does  he 
not  know  that  that  charge  is  historically  false  as 
against  President  Buchanan?  He  knows  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  at  that  time  in  England,  repre¬ 
senting  this  country  with  distinguished  ability 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  that  he  was  there  for 
a  long  time  before  and  did  not  return  for  a  year 
or  more  after.  He  knows  that  to  be  true,  and 
that  fact  proves  his  charge  to  be  false  as  against 
Mr.  Buchanan.  [Cheers.]  Then  again,  I  wish  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  passed  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  not  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  all;  it  was 
not  upon  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court;  it 
had  not  been  brought  there,  and  the  judges  in 
all  probability,  knew  nothing  of  it.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  country  proves  the  charge  to  be 
false  as  against  them.  As  to  President  Pierce,  his 
high  character  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honor 
is  enough  to  vindicate  him  from  such  a  charge, 
[laughter  and  applause]  and  as  to  myself,  I  pro¬ 
nounce  the  charge  an  infamous  lie,  whenever 
and  wherever  made,  and  by  whomsoever  made. 
I  am  willing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  go  and 
rake  up  every  public  act  of  mine,  every  measure 
I  have  introduced,  report  I  have  made,  speech 
delivered,  and  criticise  them,  but  when  he 
charges  upon  me  a  corrupt  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  perverting  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  I  brand  it  as  it  deserves.  I  say  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  proves  it  to  be  false,  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  possible  at  the  time. 
But  now  he  tries  to  protect  himself  in  this 
charge,  because  I  made  a  charge  against  the 
Washington  Union.  My  speech  in  the  Senate 
against  the  Washington  Union  was  made  be¬ 
cause  it  advocated  a  revolutionary  doctrine,  by 
declaring  that  the  free  states  had  not  the  right 
to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  own  limits.  Be¬ 
cause  I  made  that  charge  against  the  Washing- 


22  Franklin  Pierce  (1804-1869)  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
1853-1857. 

23  James  Buchanan  (1791-1868)  served  in  the  Senate,  1834-1845, 
and  as  president  of  the  United  States,  1857-1861. 
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ton  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  says  it  was  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Buchanan.  Suppose  it  was;  is  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  peculiar  defender  of  Mr.  Buchanan? 
Is  he  so  interested  in  the  federal  administration, 
and  so  bound  to  it,  that  he  must  jump  to  the 
rescue  and  defend  it  from  every  attack  that  I 
may  make  against  it?  [Great  laughter  and 
cheers.]  I  understand  the  whole  thing.  The 
Washington  Union,  under  that  most  corrupt  of 
all  men,  Cornelius  Wendell,  is  advocating  Mr. 
Lincoln's  claim  to  the  Senate.  Wendell  was  the 
printer  of  the  last  Black  Republican  House  of 
Representatives;  he  was  a  candidate  before  the 
present  Democratic  House,  but  was  ignomin- 
iously  kicked  out,  and  then  he  took  the  money 
which  he  had  made  out  of  the  public  printing 
by  means  of  the  Black  Republicans,  bought  the 
Washington  Union,  and  is  now  publishing  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  advocat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Lincoln  therefore  considers  any  attack  upon 
Wendell  and  his  corrupt  gang  as  a  personal 
attack  upon  him.  [Immense  cheering  and  laugh¬ 
ter.]  This  only  proves  what  I  have  charged,  that 
there  is  an  alliance  between  Lincoln  and  his 
supporters  and  the  federal  officeholders  of  this 
state,  and  presidential  aspirants  out  of  it,  to 
break  me  down  at  home. 

[A  voice — “That  is  impossible,"  and 

cheering.] 


Mr.  Lincoln  feels  bound  to  come  in  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Washington  Union.  In  that  speech 
which  I  delivered  in  answer  to  the  Washington 
Union,  I  made  it  distinctly  against  the  Union,  and 
against  the  Union  alone.  I  did  not  choose  to  go 
beyond  that.  If  I  have  occasion  to  attack  the 
president's  conduct,  I  will  do  it  in  language  that 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  When  I  differed 
with  the  president,  I  spoke  out  so  that  you  all 
heard  me.  [“That  you  did,"  and  cheers.]  That 
question  passed  away;  it  resulted  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  my  principle  by  allowing  the  people  to 
do  as  they  please,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
controversy.  [“Hear,  hear."]  Whenever  the  great 
principle  of  self-government — the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  their  own  constitution,  and 
come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  without 
it,  as  they  see  proper — shall  again  arise,  you 
will  find  me  standing  firm  in  defence  of  that 
principle,  and  fighting  whoever  fights  it. 
[“Right,  right."  “Good,  good,"  and  cheers.]  If 
Mr.  Buchanan  stands,  as  I  doubt  not  he  will,  by 
the  recommendation  contained  in  his  message, 
that  hereafter  all  state  constitutions  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  before  the  admission  of 
the  state  into  the  Union,  he  will  find  me  stand¬ 
ing  by  him  firmly,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  car¬ 
rying  it  out.  I  know  Mr.  Lincoln's  object,  he 
wants  to  divide  the  Democratic  party,  in  order 
that  he  may  defeat  me  and  get  to  the  Senate. 
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Edward  Dickinson  Baker 
Funeral  Oration  for  Senator  David  C.  Broderick 

September  18,  1859 

From  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  eulogies  repre¬ 
sent  a  classic  and  important  form  of  oratory.  When  California  Senator  David  C.  Broder¬ 
ick  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1859,  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  delivered  a  particularly  elo¬ 
quent  funeral  oration,  the  only  example  of  such  a  speech  included  in  this  volume. 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  the  country  was  continually  expanding  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  resided  in  several  states  before  finally 
representing  Oregon  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Immigrating  to  Pennsylvania  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  his  family  as  a  boy,  he  grew  up  in  Illinois,  where  he  studied  law  and  served  in 
the  legislature.  In  1844,  he  defeated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Whig  nomination  to  Con¬ 
gress,  won  election,  and  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  he  resigned  to  lead 
a  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War.  Returning  to  the  House,  he  served  from  1849  to  1851 
and  then  moved  to  California.  There,  he  practiced  law  and  became  known  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  orator,  speaking  especially  for  the  newly  organized  Republican  party  in  the  mid- 
1850's. 

In  1859,  Democratic  Senator  David  C.  Broderick  returned  to  California  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  assist  in  the  campaign  on  behalf  of  free-soil  proponents,  openly  splitting 
with  President  James  Buchanan's  proslavery  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  even  sup¬ 
ported  some  Republican  candidates  running  for  Congress,  among  them  Edward  D.  Baker. 
After  the  proslavery  forces,  led  by  state  chief  justice  David  S.  Terry,  won  the  election, 
Terry  challenged  Broderick  to  a  duel  over  some  remarks  made  during  the  campaign.  Even 
though  dueling  was  illegal  in  California,  Broderick  accepted  and  was  fatally  wounded, 
dying  four  days  later. 

Baker  delivered  Broderick's  eulogy  a  little  over  a  year  after  performing  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  in  Sacramento  for  another  friend,  California  State  Senator  William  L.  Ferguson,  who 
was  also  killed  in  a  duel.  This  time,  Baker  spoke  standing  beside  the  casket  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  Portsmouth  Square.  He  began  with  a  long,  poignant  pause  and  then  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  for  an  hour.  He  praised  Broderick's  character  and  willingness  to  take  unpopular 
stands  and  related  the  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  that  led  to  the  duel,  charging  that  the 
contest  was  unequal  because  Broderick  was  not  skilled  with  pistols  and  that  "his  death 
was  a  political  necessity"  to  his  opponents.  He  reported  that  Broderick's  dying  words 
had  been,  "I  die  because  I  was  opposed  to  a  corrupt  administration,  and  the  extension  of 
slavery."  Following  the  traditional  style  of  classic  funeral  orations,  Baker  not  only 
praised  the  deceased  but  also  advised  the  living,  deploring  the  so-called  code  of  honor 
that  led  to  unequal  duels  and  tragically  unnecessary  deaths  like  those  of  Broderick  and 
Ferguson.  Baker  mourned  the  loss  of  Broderick,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  voice  in 
the  Senate. 

Baker's  remarks  moved  and  impressed  not  only  his  listeners  but  also  those  who  read 
them  throughout  California  and  across  the  country,  cementing  Baker's  renown  as  an 
orator.  The  eulogy  also  did  much  to  change  Broderick's  reputation  from  that  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  politician,  dogged  by  persistent  hints  of  corruption,  to  an  idealistic  martyr  against 
slavery.  Originally  a  stonemason,  Broderick  had  moved  in  1849  from  New  York  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  made  a  fortune  and  built  a  political  machine  in  the  state  senate  before 
being  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  the  state  legislature,  Broderick  had  managed  to  block 
the  reelection  of  Democratic  Senator  William  M.  Gwin  from  1854  until  after  his  own 
election  to  the  other  California  Senate  seat  in  1857.  He  then  supported  Gwin,  reportedly 
in  return  for  the  promise  that  Broderick  could  control  all  federal  patronage  in  the  state. 
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President  Buchanan's  insistence  on  continuing  to  grant  the  patronage  power  to  Gwin, 
who  shared  his  proslavery  views,  was  as  much  the  cause  of  Broderick's  break  with  the 
president  as  the  senator's  opposition  to  slavery.  In  fact,  Baker's  eulogy  is  the  only  source 
for  Broderick's  reported  dying  charge  that  he  was  killed  “because  I  was  opposed  to  a 
corrupt  administration  and  the  extension  of  slavery."  Scholars  report  that,  unlike  the 
victim  portrayed  by  Baker,  Broderick  knew  how  to  shoot  and  had  already  participated  in 
one  duel.  Yet  Baker's  portrait  of  the  senator  was  repeated  in  subsequent  histories  until 
well  into  the  twentieth  century. 1 

Later  in  1859,  some  prominent  citizens  of  the  new  state  of  Oregon  approached  Baker, 
urging  him  to  move  there  and  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Baker  did  so  and  succeeded  in 
winning  election  in  1860  as  a  Republican,  with  the  assistance  of  antislavery  Democratic 
legislators.  On  his  way  east  to  take  his  seat,  he  stopped  in  California,  where  he  support¬ 
ed  Lincoln's  presidential  candidacy  with  some  stirring  oratory  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
campaign.  Lincoln  carried  both  California  and  Oregon  by  narrow  margins. 

From  his  years  in  Illinois,  Baker  remained  a  close  friend,  supporter,  and  adviser  of 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  named  a  son  after  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
while  still  serving  in  the  Senate,  Baker  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  Union  mili¬ 
tia.  Lincoln  felt  the  loss  keenly  when  Baker  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  on 
October  21,  1861,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Edward  D.  Baker,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pages  248-52. 

Fredman,  L.E.  "Broderick:  A  Reassessment."  Pacific  Historical  Review  30  (February  1969). 

Shuck,  Oscar  T.,  ed.  Masterpieces  of  E.D.  Baker.  No.  1,  Eloquence  of  the  Far  West.  San  Francis¬ 
co:  privately  published,  1899. 

Shutes,  Milton  H.  "Colonel  E.D.  Baker."  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly  16  (Decem¬ 
ber  1938):  303-23. 
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Edward  Dickinson  Baker 
THE  BRODERICK  ORATION  1 
September  18,  1859 
(San  Francisco,  California) 


"Let  us  linger  ...  at  the  portals  of  the  tomb" 

CITIZENS  OF  CALIFORNIA:  A  senator  lies 
dead  in  our  midst!  He  is  wrapped  in  a  bloody 
shroud,  and  we,  to  whom  his  toils  and  cares 
were  given,  are  about  to  bear  him  to  the  place 
appointed  for  all  the  living.  It  is  not  fit  that 
such  a  man  should  pass  to  the  tomb  unherald¬ 
ed;  it  is  not  fit  that  such  a  life  should  steal  un¬ 
noticed  to  its  close;  it  is  not  fit  that  such  a 
death  should  call  forth  no  rebuke,  or  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  public  lamentation.  It  is  this  con¬ 
viction  which  impels  the  gathering  of  this  as¬ 
semblage.  We  are  here  of  every  station  and 
pursuit,  of  every  creed  and  character,  each  in 
his  capacity  of  citizen,  to  swell  the  mournful 
tribute  which  the  majesty  of  the  people  offers 
to  the  unreplying  dead.  He  lies  today  surround¬ 
ed  by  little  of  funeral  pomp.  No  banners  droop 
above  the  bier,  no  melancholy  music  floats 
upon  the  reluctant  air.  The  hopes  of  high¬ 
hearted  friends  droop  like  fading  flowers  upon 
his  breast,  and  the  struggling  sigh  compels  the 
tear  in  eyes  that  seldom  weep.  Around  him  are 
those  who  have  known  him  best  and  loved  him 
longest;  who  have  shared  the  triumph,  and  en¬ 
dured  the  defeat.  Near  him  are  the  gravest  and 
noblest  of  the  state,  possessed  by  a  grief  at  once 
earnest  and  sincere;  while  beyond,  the  masses 
of  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  for  whom  his 
life  was  given,  gather  like  a  thundercloud  of 
swelling  and  indignant  grief. 

In  such  a  presence,  fellow-citizens,  let  us 
linger  for  a  moment  at  the  portals  of  the  tomb, 
whose  shadowy  arches  vibrate  to  the  public 


1  Oscar  T.  Shuck,  ed..  Eloquence  of  the  Far  West,  No.  1,  Master¬ 
pieces  of  E.D.  Baker  (San  Francisco:  Published  by  the  Editor,  1899), 
pp.  63—85. 


heart,  to  speak  a  few  brief  words  of  the  man,  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Broderick  was  born  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  1820.  He  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  of 
obscure  and  respectable  parentage;  he  had  little 
of  early  advantages,  and  never  summoned  to 
his  aid  a  complete  and  finished  education.  His 
boyhood  and  his  early  manhood  were  passed  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  loss  of  his  father 
early  stimulated  him  to  the  efforts  which  main¬ 
tained  his  surviving  mother  and  brother,  and 
served  also  to  fix  and  form  his  character  even 
in  his  boyhood.  His  love  for  his  mother  was  his 
first  and  most  distinctive  trait  of  character,  and 
when  his  brother  died — an  early  and  sudden 
death — the  shock  gave  a  serious  and  reflective 
cast  to  his  habits  and  his  thoughts,  which 
marked  them  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

He  was  always  filled  with  pride,  and  energy, 
and  ambition.  His  pride  was  in  the  manliness 
and  force  of  his  character,  and  no  man  had 
more  reason  than  he  for  such  pride.  His  energy 
was  manifest  in  the  most  resolute  struggles 
with  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  his  ambition 
impelled  him  to  seek  a  foremost  place  in  the 
great  race  for  honorable  power. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  California,  his 
life  had  been  passed  amid  events  incident  to 
such  a  character.  Fearless,  self-reliant,  open  in 
his  enmities,  warm  in  his  friendships,  wedded 
to  his  opinions,  and  marching  directly  to  this 
purpose  through  and  over  all  opposition,  his 
career  was  checkered  with  success  and  defeat; 
but  even  in  defeat,  his  energies  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  his  character  developed.  When  he 
reached  these  shores,  his  keen  observation 
taught  him  at  once  that  he  trod  a  broad  field, 
and  that  a  higher  career  was  before  him.  He 
had  no  false  pride;  sprung  from  a  people  and  of 
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a  race  whose  vocation  was  labor,  he  toiled  with 
his  own  hands,  and  sprang  at  a  bound  from  the 
workshop  to  the  legislative  hall.  From  that  time 
there  congregated  around  him  and  against  him 
the  elements  of  success  and  defeat — strong 
friendships,  bitter  enmities,  high  praise,  malig¬ 
nant  calumnies;  but  he  trod  with  a  free  and  a 
proud  step  that  onward  path  which  has  led  him 
to  glory  and  the  grave. "He  was  a  public  man" 

It  would  be  idle  for  me,  at  this  hour  and  in 
this  place,  to  speak  of  all  that  history  with  un¬ 
mitigated  praise;  it  will  be  idle  for  his  enemies 
hereafter  to  deny  his  claim  to  noble  virtues  and 
high  purposes.  When,  in  the  legislature,  he 
boldly  denounced  the  special  legislation  which 
is  the  curse  of  a  new  country,  he  proved  his 
courage  and  his  rectitude.  When  he  opposed 
the  various  and  sometimes  successful  schemes 
to  strike  out  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  guarded  free  labor,  he  was  true 
to  all  the  better  instincts  of  his  life.  When, 
prompted  by  ambition  and  the  admiration  of 
his  friends,  he  first  sought  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  he  aimed  by  legitimate 
effort  to  attain  the  highest  of  all  earthly  posi¬ 
tions,  and  failed  with  honor. 

It  is  my  duty  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
when  at  a  later  period  he  sought  to  anticipate 
the  senatorial  election,  he  committed  an  error 
which  I  think  he  lived  to  regret.2  It  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  which  no  reason,  public 
or  private,  could  justify,  and  could  never  have 
met  the  permanent  approval  of  good  and  wise 
men.  Yet,  while  I  say  this  over  his  bier,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  temptation  to  such  an  error, 
of  the  plans  and  reasons  which  prompted  it,  of 
the  many  good  purposes  it  was  intended  to 
effect.  And  if  ambition,  "the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds,"  led  him  for  a  moment  from  the 
better  path,  let  me  remind  you  how  nobly  he 
regained  it. 


2  In  January  1854  Broderick  sought  to  have  the  election  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  seat  held  by  William  M.  Gwin,  for  the  term  ending 
March  3,  1855,  conducted  by  the  legislature  that  was  then  sitting, 
rather  than  by  the  one  that  would  be  elected  later  that  year.  It  was 
customary  that  the  legislature  elected  closest  to  the  expiration  of  a 
Senate  term  would  carry  out  the  senatorial  election.  Broderick's 
effort,  aimed  at  defeating  Gwin,  was  unsuccessful,  although  Gwin's 
reelection  was  stalled  for  two  years  (see  introductory  essay). 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  within  the  limits  of 
this  address  of  the  events  of  that  session  of  the 
legislature  at  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  but  some  things 
should  not  be  passed  in  silence  here.  The  con¬ 
test  between  him  and  the  present  senator  had 
been  bitter  and  personal.  He  had  triumphed.  He 
had  been  wonderfully  sustained  by  his  friends, 
and  stood  confessedly  "the  first  in  honor  and 
the  first  in  place."  He  yielded  to  an  appeal 
made  to  his  magnanimity  by  his  foe.  If  he 
judged  unwisely,  he  has  paid  the  forfeit  well. 
Never  in  the  history  of  political  warfare  has 
any  public  man  been  so  pursued;  never  has  ma¬ 
lignity  so  exhausted  itself. 

Fellow-citizens!  the  man  whose  body  lies 
before  you  was  your  senator.  From  the  moment 
of  his  election  his  character  has  been  maligned, 
his  motives  attacked,  his  courage  impeached, 
his  patriotism  assailed.  It  has  been  a  system 
tending  to  one  end — and  the  end  is  here.  What 
was  his  crime?  Review  his  history — consider  his 
public  acts — weigh  his  private  character,  and 
before  the  grave  incloses  him  forever,  judge  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  enemies. 

As  a  man — to  be  judged  in  his  private  rela¬ 
tions — who  was  his  superior?  It  was  his  boast, 
and  amid  the  general  license  of  a  new  country, 
it  was  a  proud  one,  that  his  most  scrutinizing 
enemy  could  fix  no  single  act  of  immorality 
upon  him!  Temperate,  decorous,  self-restrained, 
he  had  passed  through  all  the  excitements  of 
California  unstained.  No  man  could  charge  him 
with  broken  faith  or  violated  trust;  of  habits 
simple  and  inexpensive,  he  had  no  lust  of  gain. 
He  overreached  no  man's  weakness  in  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  withheld  from  no  man  his  just  dues. 
Never,  in  the  history  of  the  state,  has  there 
been  a  citizen  who  has  borne  public  relations 
more  stainless  in  all  respects  than  he. 

But  it  is  not  by  this  standard  he  is  to  be 
judged.  He  was  a  public  man,  and  his  memory 
demands  a  public  judgment.  What  was  his 
public  crime?  The  answer  is  in  his  own  words: 
"I  die  because  I  was  opposed  to  a  corrupt  administration, 
and  the  extension  of  slavery. "  Fellow-citizens,  they 
are  remarkable  words,  uttered  at  a  very  remark¬ 
able  moment;  they  involve  the  history  of  his 
senatorial  career,  and  of  its  sad  and  bloody 
termination. 
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When  Mr.  Broderick  entered  the  Senate,  he 
had  been  elected  at  the  beginning  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  term  as  the  friend  of  the  president-elect, 
having  undoubtedly  been  one  of  his  most  influ¬ 
ential  supporters.  There  were  unquestionably 
some  things  in  the  exercise  of  the  appointing 
power  which  he  could  have  wished  otherwise; 
but  he  had  every  reason  to  remain  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  which  could  be  supposed  to  weigh 
with  a  man  in  his  position.  He  had  heartily 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  he 
never  wavered  in  his  support  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  But  when  in  his  judgment  the  president 
betrayed  his  obligations  to  his  party  and  coun¬ 
try — when,  in  the  whole  series  of  acts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Kansas,  he  proved  recreant  to  his 
pledges  and  instructions — when  the  whole 
power  of  the  administration  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  force  slavery  upon  an  unwill¬ 
ing  people — then,  in  the  high  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  senator,  he  rebuked  the  adminis¬ 
tration  by  his  voice  and  vote,  and  stood  by  his 
principles.  It  is  true,  he  adopted  no  halfway 
measures.  He  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
character  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  He 
endeavored  to  arouse  the  people  to  an  indig¬ 
nant  sense  of  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of  federal 
power,  and  kindling  with  the  contest,  became 
its  fiercest  and  firmest  opponent.  Fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  whatever  may  have  been  your  political 
predilections,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  your 
admiration,  as  you  review  the  conduct  of  the 
man  who  lies  hushed  in  death  before  you.  You 
read  in  his  history  a  glorious  imitation  of  the 
great  popular  leaders  who  have  opposed  the 
despotic  influences  of  power  in  other  lands  and 
in  our  own.  When  John  Hampden  died  on 
Chalgrove  field,  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  pop¬ 
ular  liberty  with  his  blood.  The  eloquence  of 
Fox  found  the  sources  of  its  inspiration  in  his 
love  for  the  people.  When  Senators  conspired 
against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  the  tribune  of 
the  people  fell  beneath  their  daggers,  it  was 
power  that  prompted  the  crime  and  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  Who  can  doubt,  if  your  senator 
had  surrendered  his  free  thought,  and  bent  in 
submission  to  the  rule  of  the  administration — 
who  can  doubt  that,  instead  of  resting  on  a 


bloody  bier,  he  would  have  this  day  been  re¬ 
posing  in  the  inglorious  felicitude  of  presiden¬ 
tial  sunshine? 

“His  death  was  a  political  necessity" 

Fellow-citizens,  let  no  man  suppose  that  the 
death  of  the  eminent  citizen  of  whom  I  speak 
was  caused  by  any  other  reason  than  that  to 
which  his  own  words  assign  it.  It  has  been  long 
foreshadowed — it  was  predicted  by  his 
friends — it  was  threatened  by  his  enemies:  it 
was  the  consequence  of  intense  political  hatred. 
His  death  was  a  political  necessity,  poorly 
veiled  beneath  the  guise  of  a  private  quarrel. 
Here,  in  his  own  state,  among  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  late  canvass,  who  know  the  con¬ 
tending  leaders,  among  those  who  know  the 
antagonists  on  the  bloody  ground — here,  the 
public  conviction  is  so  thoroughly  settled,  that 
nothing  need  be  said.  Tested  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  itself,  there  was  no  cause,  in  morals, 
in  honor,  in  taste,  by  any  code,  by  the  custom 
of  any  civilized  land,  there  was  no  cause  for 
blood.  Let  me  repeat  the  story — it  is  as  brief  as 
it  is  fatal:  A  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
scends  into  a  political  convention — it  is  just, 
however,  to  say  that  the  occasion  was  to  return 
thanks  to  his  friends  for  an  unsuccessful  sup¬ 
port.  In  a  speech  bitter  and  personal,  he  stigma¬ 
tized  Senator  Broderick  and  all  his  friends  in 
words  of  contemptuous  insult.  When  Mr.  Bro¬ 
derick  saw  that  speech,  he  retorted,  saying  in 
substance,  that  he  had  heretofore  spoken  of 
Judge  Terry  as  an  honest  man,  but  that  he  now 
took  it  back.  When  inquired  of,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  so  said,  and  connected  his  words 
with  Judge  Terry's  speech  as  prompting  them. 
So  far  as  Judge  Terry  personally  was  concerned, 
this  was  the  cause  of  mortal  combat;  there  was 
no  other. 

In  the  contest  which  has  just  terminated  in 
the  state,  Mr.  Broderick  had  taken  a  leading 
part;  he  had  been  engaged  in  controversies  very 
personal  in  their  nature,  because  the  subjects  of 
public  discussion  had  involved  the  character 
and  conduct  of  many  public  and  distinguished 
men.  But  Judge  Terry  was  not  one  of  these.  He 
was  no  contestant;  his  conduct  was  not  in  issue; 
he  had  been  mentioned  but  once  incidentally — 
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in  reply  to  his  own  attack — and,  except  as  it 
might  be  found  in  his  peculiar  traits  or  peculiar 
fitness,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  seek  any  man's  blood.  When  William  of 
Nassau,  the  deliverer  of  Holland,  died  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  hand  that 
struck  the  blow  was  not  nerved  by  private 
vengeance.  When  the  fourth  Henry  passed  un¬ 
harmed  amid  the  dangers  of  the  field  of  Ivry,  to 
perish  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  by  the  hand 
of  a  fanatic,  he  did  not  seek  to  avenge  a  private 
grief.  An  exaggerated  sense  of  personal  honor — 
a  weak  mind  with  choleric  passions,  intense 
sectional  prejudice  united  with  great  confidence 
in  the  use  of  arms — these  sometimes  serve  to 
stimulate  the  instruments  which  accomplish  the 
deepest  and  deadliest  purpose. 

"The  code  of  honor" 

Fellow-citizens!  One  year  ago  today  3  I  per¬ 
formed  a  duty,  such  as  I  perform  today,  over 
the  remains  of  Senator  Ferguson,  who  died  as 
Broderick  died,  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
code  of  honor.  Today  there  is  another  and  more 
eminent  sacrifice.  Today  I  renew  my  protest; 
today  I  utter  yours.  The  code  of  honor  is  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare;  it  palters  with  the  hope  of  a 
true  courage  and  binds  it  at  the  feet  of  crafty 
and  cruel  skill.  It  surrounds  its  victim  with  the 
pomp  and  grace  of  the  procession,  but  leaves 
him  bleeding  on  the  altar.  It  substitutes  cold 
and  deliberate  preparation  for  courageous  and 
manly  impulse,  and  arms  the  one  to  disarm  the 
other;  it  may  prevent  fraud  between  practiced 
duelists  who  should  be  forever  without  its  pale, 
but  it  makes  the  mere  "trick  of  the  weapon" 
superior  to  the  noblest  cause  and  the  truest 
courage.  Its  pretense  of  equality  is  a  lie — it  is 
equal  in  all  the  form,  it  is  unjust  in  all  the  sub¬ 
stance — the  habitude  of  arms,  the  early  train¬ 
ing,  the  frontier  life,  the  border  war,  the  sec¬ 
tional  custom,  the  life  of  leisure,  all  these  are 
advantages  which  no  negotiation  can  neutralize, 
and  which  no  courage  can  overcome. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  the  protest  is  not  only 
spoken  in  your  words  and  in  mine — it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  indelible  characters;  it  is  written  in  the 


blood  of  Gilbert,  in  the  blood  of  Ferguson,  in 
the  blood  of  Broderick;  and  the  inscription  will 
not  altogether  fade. 

With  the  administration  of  the  code  in  this 
particular  case,  I  am  not  here  to  deal.  Amid 
passionate  grief,  let  us  strive  to  be  just.  I  give 
no  currency  to  rumors  of  which  personally  I 
know  nothing;  there  are  other  tribunals  to 
which  they  may  well  be  referred,  and  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  But  I  am  here  to  say,  that 
whatever  in  the  code  of  honor  or  out  of  it  de¬ 
mands  or  allows  a  deadly  combat  where  there  is 
not  in  all  things  entire  and  certain  equality,  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  name,  is  an  evasion  of  the 
substance,  and  is  a  shield  blazoned  with  the 
name  of  Chivalry,  to  cover  the  malignity  of 
murder. 

And  now,  as  the  shadows  turn  toward  the 
east,  and  we  prepare  to  bear  these  poor  remains 
to  their  silent  resting  place,  let  us  not  seek  to 
repress  the  generous  pride  which  prompts  a  re¬ 
cital  of  noble  deeds  and  manly  virtues.  He  rose 
unaided  and  alone;  he  began  his  career  without 
family  or  fortune,  in  the  face  of  difficulties;  he 
inherited  poverty  and  obscurity;  he  died  a  sena¬ 
tor  in  Congress,  having  written  his  name  in  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  against  the  despotism  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  corruption  of  power.  He  leaves  in 
the  hearts  of  his  friends  the  tenderest  and  the 
proudest  recollections.  He  was  honest,  faithful, 
earnest,  sincere,  generous,  and  brave:  he  felt  in 
all  the  great  crises  of  his  life  that  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  ranks;  that  it  was  his  high  duty  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  the  masses;  that  he 
could  not  falter.  When  he  returned  from  that 
fatal  field,  while  the  dark  wing  of  the  Arch¬ 
angel  of  Death  was  casting  its  shadows  upon 
his  brow,  his  greatest  anxiety  was  as  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty.  He  felt  that  all  his 
strength  and  all  his  life  belonged  to  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  them.  "Baker,"  said  he — 
and  to  me  they  were  his  last  words — "Baker, 
when  I  was  struck  I  tried  to  stand  firm,  but  the 
blow  blinded  me,  and  I  could  not."  I  trust  it  is 
no  shame  to  my  manhood  that  tears  blinded  me 
as  he  said  it.  Of  his  last  hour  I  have  no  heart  to 
speak.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race;  there  was  no 
kindred  hand  to  smooth  his  couch  or  wipe  the 
death  damp  from  his  brow;  but  around  that 
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3  The  date  was  September  15,  1858. 


dying  bed  strong  men,  the  friends  of  early 
manhood,  the  devoted  adherents  of  later  life, 
bowed  in  irrepressible  grief,  "and  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept/' 

But,  fellow-citizens,  the  voice  of  lamentation 
is  not  uttered  by  private  friendship  alone — the 
blow  that  struck  his  manly  breast  has  touched 
the  heart  of  a  people,  and  as  the  sad  tidings 
spread,  a  general  gloom  prevails.  Who  now 
shall  speak  for  California? — who  be  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  wants  of  the  Pacific  Coast?  Who 
can  appeal  to  the  communities  of  the  Atlantic 
who  love  free  labor?  Who  can  speak  for  masses 
of  men  with  a  passionate  love  for  the  classes 
from  whence  he  sprung?  Who  can  defy  the 
blandishments  of  power,  the  insolence  of  office. 


the  corruption  of  administrations?  What  hopes 
are  buried  with  him  in  the  grave! 

Ah!  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 

Leap  from  Eurotas'  bank,  and  call  us  from 
the  tomb? 

But  the  last  word  must  be  spoken,  and  the 
imperious  mandate  of  Death  must  be  fulfilled. 
Thus,  O  brave  heart!  we  bear  thee  to  thy  rest. 
Thus,  surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands,  we 
leave  thee  to  the  equal  grave.  As  in  life,  no 
other  voice  among  us  so  rung  its  trumpet  blast 
upon  the  ear  of  freemen,  so  in  death  its  echoes 
will  reverberate  amid  our  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  until  truth  and  valor  cease  to  appeal  to  the 
human  heart. 

Good  friend!  true  hero!  hail  and  farewell. 
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Jefferson  Davis 

ON  RETIRING  FROM  THE  SENATE 
January  21,  1861 
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Jefferson  Davis 
Farewell  to  the  Senate 

January  21,  1861 

On  January  21,  1861,  in  a  scene  of  high  drama,  Mississippi  Senator  Jefferson  Davis 
and  four  southern  colleagues  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  to  offer  final  remarks  before  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  body  and  returning  home  to  their  states. 

Officials  from  the  South  had  long  supported  states'  rights  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
central  government.  During  the  previous  decades,  southern  senators  had  frequently  used 
the  threat  of  secession  to  encourage  northern  states  to  compromise  on  such  issues  as  the 
spread  of  slavery  into  new  territories.  Believing  that  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  presidency  threatened  the  institution  of  slavery  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  compromise,  southern  states  began  to  act  on  the  principle  they  had  so  often 
espoused — that  states  were  sovereign  bodies  that  had  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  or  nullify  offensive  acts  of  Congress.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  secede 
in  December  1860,  followed  in  early  January  by  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  On 
January  21,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  were  still  in  the  Union  but  seceded  later  in 
January  and  early  February.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  seceded 
in  the  spring  of  1861  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-two,  Jefferson  Davis  already  had  behind  him  a  distinguished  career 
in  public  service.  Following  graduation  from  West  Point,  he  served  in  the  army  on  the 
northwestern  frontier  for  several  years  before  returning  to  Mississippi  as  a  planter.  After 
a  year  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  1840's,  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He  served  four  years  in  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat  from  1847  to  1851,  then 
entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Franklin  Pierce  as  secretary  of  war.  He  returned  to  the 
Senate  in  1857.  Long  a  defender  of  slavery,  Davis  supported  Mississippi's  decision  to 
secede,  as  well  as  the  plans  to  form  a  confederation  of  the  states  that  had  left  the  Union. 
He  hoped  this  could  occur  peacefully  but  was  prepared  for  war  if  necessary. 

Although  ill  with  severe  headaches,  Davis  returned  one  final  time  to  the  Senate  floor 
to  bid  a  formal  farewell  to  his  colleagues  there  before  leaving  Washington.  As  news 
spread  that  several  southern  senators  would  be  making  a  last  appearance,  spectators 
filled  not  only  the  galleries  but  also  the  corridors  outside  the  chamber.  Davis'  wife 
Varina  watched  anxiously  from  the  gallery.  One  by  one,  the  four  senators — David  Yulee 
and  Stephen  Mallory  of  Florida  and  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  and  Clement  Clay  of  Ala¬ 
bama — rose  and  spoke,  while  Davis  by  prearrangement  waited  until  last.  When  his  turn 
came,  he  stood  at  his  desk,  tall  and  slender,  his  face  drawn  with  pain  and  illness,  as  he 
made  his  statement  in  a  voice  that  grew  stronger  as  he  progressed. 

Davis  did  not  attempt  to  argue  his  case  but  simply  set  forth  his  reasoning  that  states 
were  sovereign  entities  and  thus  had  a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  His  state,  he  de¬ 
clared,  had  reached  its  decision  because  “we  are  about  to  be  deprived  in  the  Union  of 
the  rights  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us."  He  stated,  however,  that  he  bore  his 
former  colleagues  no  ill  will.  His  conclusion,  "having  made  the  announcement  which  the 
occasion  seemed  to  me  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu,"  was 
met  by  a  brief  silence,  followed  by  a  burst  of  applause,  as  many  in  the  galleries  wept. 
Then,  in  sadness,  Jefferson  Davis  led  his  four  southern  colleagues  up  the  aisle  and  out  of 
the  Senate  chamber. 

Stunned  and  confused  about  how  to  handle  the  unprecedented  situation,  the  Senate 
allowed  these  members  to  depart  peacefully  and  simply  declared  their  seats  vacant.  It  did 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Georgia  and  Louisiana  senators  who  withdrew  or  failed  to 
return  to  the  Senate  after  their  states  seceded  later  in  January  and  February.  When  Con- 
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gress  reconvened  in  July,  however,  war  was  in  progress,  and  the  Senate  formally  expelled 
members  from  the  four  states  that  had  seceded  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  two  senators 
from  Texas  and  one  from  South  Carolina. 

In  February  1861,  Jefferson  Davis  became  president  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  a  position  he  held  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Captured  by  Union  troops  in  May 
1865,  he  was  imprisoned  until  1867,  when  he  returned  home  to  Mississippi. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  on  this  event,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  227-28.  For  a  list  of  senators  expelled,  see 
Volume  IV  of  this  series,  pp.  669-70. 
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Foote,  Shelby.  “Jefferson  Davis:  Prologue  and  Epilogue."  In  Mississippi  Heroes,  edited  by 
Dean  F.  Wells  and  Hunter  Cole.  Jackson,  MS,  1980. 
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Jefferson  Davis 

ON  RETIRING  FROM  THE  SENATE  1 
January  21,  1861 
(In  the  Senate) 


I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  an¬ 
nouncing  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  state  of  Mississippi,  by  a 
solemn  ordinance  of  her  people  in  convention 
assembled,  has  declared  her  separation  from  the 
United  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  of 
course  my  functions  are  terminated  here.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  proper,  however,  that  I  should 
appear  in  the  Senate  to  announce  that  fact  to 
my  associates,  and  I  will  say  but  very  little 
more.  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to  go 
into  argument;  and  my  physical  condition 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  so  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise;  and  yet  it  seems  to  become  me  to  say 
something  on  the  part  of  the  state  I  here  repre¬ 
sent,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn  as  this. 

"The  states  are  sovereign" 

It  is  known  to  senators  who  have  served  with 
me  here,  that  I  have  for  many  years  advocated, 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  state  sovereignty,  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Therefore,  if  I  had  not  believed  there  was  justi¬ 
fiable  cause;  if  I  had  thought  that  Mississippi 
was  acting  without  sufficient  provocation,  or 
without  an  existing  necessity,  I  should  still, 
under  my  theory  of  the  government,  because  of 
my  allegiance  to  the  state  of  which  I  am  a  citi¬ 
zen,  have  been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  however, 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  think  she  has 
justifiable  cause,  and  I  approve  of  her  act.  I 
conferred  with  her  people  before  that  act  was 
taken,  counseled  them  then  that  if  the  state  of 
things  which  they  apprehended  should  exist 
when  the  convention  met,  they  should  take  the 
action  which  they  have  now  adopted. 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
p.  487. 


I  hope  none  who  hear  me  will  confound  this 
expression  of  mine  with  the  advocacy  of  the 
right  of  a  state  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  to 
disregard  its  constitutional  obligations  by  the 
nullification  of  the  law.  Such  is  not  my  theory. 
Nullification  and  secession,  so  often  confound¬ 
ed,  are  indeed  antagonistic  principles.  Nullifica¬ 
tion  is  a  remedy  which  it  is  sought  to  apply 
within  the  Union,  and  against  the  agent  of  the 
states.  It  is  only  to  be  justified  when  the  agent 
has  violated  his  constitutional  obligation,  and  a 
state,  assuming  to  judge  for  itself,  denies  the 
right  of  the  agent  thus  to  act,  and  appeals  to 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  for  a  decision;  but 
when  the  states  themselves,  and  when  the 
people  of  the  states,  have  so  acted  as  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  they  will  not  regard  our  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  then,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
arises  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  practical 
application. 

A  great  man  who  now  reposes  with  his  fa¬ 
thers,  and  who  has  been  often  arraigned  for  a 
want  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nullification,  because  it  preserved  the 
Union.  It  was  because  of  his  deep-seated  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Union,  his  determination  to 
find  some  remedy  for  existing  ills  short  of  a 
severance  of  the  ties  which  bound  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  the  other  states,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  advo¬ 
cated  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which  he 
proclaimed  to  be  peaceful,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  state  power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union, 
but  only  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  agent 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  states  for  their 
judgment. 

Secession  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  rem¬ 
edies.  It  is  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  that 
the  states  are  sovereign.  There  was  a  time  when 
none  denied  it.  I  hope  the  time  may  come 
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again,  when  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
theory  of  our  government,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  states,  will  prevent 
anyone  from  denying  that  each  state  is  a  sover¬ 
eign,  and  thus  may  reclaim  the  grants  which  it 
has  made  to  any  agent  whomsoever. 

"I  CONCUR  IN  THE  ACTION  OF  .  .  .  MISSISSIPPI" 

I  therefore  say  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  believing  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper,  and  should  have  been  bound 
by  their  action  if  my  belief  had  been  otherwise; 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  important  point 
which  I  wish  on  this  last  occasion  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  by  this  confounding  of  nullifi¬ 
cation  and  secession  that  the  name  of  a  great 
man,  whose  ashes  now  mingle  with  his  mother 
earth,  has  been  invoked  to  justify  coercion 
against  a  seceded  state.  The  phrase  "to  execute 
the  laws,"  was  an  expression  which  General 
Jackson  applied  to  the  case  of  a  state  refusing  to 
obey  the  laws  while  yet  a  member  of  the 
Union.  That  is  not  the  case  which  is  now  pre¬ 
sented.  The  laws  are  to  be  executed  over  the 
United  States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  relation  to  any 
foreign  country.  It  is  a  perversion  of  terms,  at 
least  it  is  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  case, 
which  cites  that  expression  for  application  to  a 
state  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union. 
You  may  make  war  on  a  foreign  state.  If  it  be 
the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  they  may  make  war 
against  a  state  which  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Union;  but  there  are  no  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  a  se¬ 
ceded  state.  A  state  finding  herself  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  Mississippi  has  judged  she  is,  in 
which  her  safety  requires  that  she  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rights  out  of 
the  Union,  surrenders  all  the  benefits  (and  they 
are  known  to  be  many),  deprives  herself  of  the 
advantages  (they  are  known  to  be  great),  severs 
all  the  ties  of  affection  (and  they  are  close  and 
enduring),  which  have  bound  her  to  the  Union; 
and  thus  divesting  herself  of  every  benefit, 
taking  upon  herself  every  burden,  she  claims  to 
be  exempt  from  any  power  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  within  her  limits. 

I  well  remember  an  occasion  when  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the 


Senate,  and  when  then  the  doctrine  of  coercion 
was  rife  and  to  be  applied  against  her  because 
of  the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston.  My 
opinion  then  was  the  same  that  it  is  now.  Not 
in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  am  not 
influenced  in  my  opinion  because  the  case  is 
my  own,  I  refer  to  that  time  and  that  occasion 
as  containing  the  opinion  which  I  then  enter¬ 
tained,  and  on  which  my  present  conduct  is 
based.  I  then  said,  if  Massachusetts,  following 
her  through  a  stated  line  of  conduct,  chooses  to 
take  the  last  step  which  separates  her  from  the 
Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I  will  neither 
vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  coerce  her  back; 
but  will  say  to  her,  God  speed,  in  memory  of 
the  kind  associations  which  once  existed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  other  states. 

It  has  been  a  conviction  of  pressing  necessity, 
it  has  been  a  belief  that  we  are  to  be  deprived 
in  the  Union  of  the  rights  which  our  fathers  be¬ 
queathed  to  us,  which  has  brought  Mississippi 
into  her  present  decision.  She  has  heard  pro¬ 
claimed  the  theory  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal,  and  this  made  the  basis  of  an  attack 
upon  her  social  institutions;  and  the  sacred 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  invoked 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  equality  of  the 
races.  That  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be 
construed  by  the  circumstances  and  purposes 
for  which  it  was  made.  The  communities  were 
declaring  their  independence;  the  people  of 
those  communities  were  asserting  that  no  man 
was  bom — to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son — booted  and  spurred  to  ride  over  the  rest 
of  mankind;  that  men  were  created  equal — 
meaning  the  men  of  the  political  community; 
that  there  was  no  divine  right  to  rule;  that  no 
man  inherited  the  right  to  govern;  that  there 
were  no  classes  by  which  power  and  place  de¬ 
scended  to  families,  but  that  all  stations  were 
equally  within  the  grasp  of  each  member  of  the 
body-politic.  These  were  the  great  principles 
they  announced;  these  were  the  purposes  for 
which  they  made  their  declaration;  these  were 
the  ends  to  which  their  enunciation  was  direct¬ 
ed.  They  have  no  reference  to  the  slave;  else, 
how  happened  it  that  among  the  items  of  ar¬ 
raignment  made  against  George  III  was  that  he 
endeavored  to  do  just  what  the  North  has  been 
endeavoring  of  late  to  do — to  stir  up  insurrec- 
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tion  among  our  slaves?  Had  the  Declaration  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  negroes  were  free  and  equal, 
how  was  the  prince  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring 
up  insurrection  among  them?  And  how  was  this 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  high  crimes  which 
caused  the  colonies  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  mother  country?  When  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  formed,  the  same  idea  was  rendered 
more  palpable,  for  there  we  find  provision 
made  for  that  very  class  of  persons  as  property; 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality 
with  white  men — not  even  upon  that  of  pau¬ 
pers  and  convicts;  but,  so  far  as  representation 
was  concerned,  were  discriminated  against  as  a 
lower  caste,  only  to  be  represented  in  the  nu¬ 
merical  proportion  of  three-fifths. 

“When  you  deny  us  the  right  to  withdraw" 

Then,  senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact 
which  binds  us  together;  we  recur  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  our  government  was  founded; 
and  when  you  deny  them,  and  when  you  deny 
to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a  government 
which  thus  perverted  threatens  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive  of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of 
our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independ¬ 
ence,  and  take  the  hazard.  This  is  done  not  in 
hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure  any  section  of 
the  country,  not  even  for  our  own  pecuniary 
benefit;  but  from  the  high  and  solemn  motive 
of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights  we  in¬ 
herited,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
transmit  unshorn  to  our  children. 

I  find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a  type  of  the  gener¬ 
al  feeling  of  my  constituents  towards  yours.  I 
am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you,  senators  from 
the  North.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you. 


whatever  sharp  discussion  there  may  have  been 
between  us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now  say,  in  the 
presence  of  my  God,  I  wish  you  well;  and  such, 
I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent  towards  those  whom  you  represent.  I 
therefore  feel  that  I  but  express  their  desire 
when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they  hope,  for  peaceful 
relations  with  you,  though  we  must  part.  They 
may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  if  you  so  will  it. 
The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  every  portion 
of  the  country;  and  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  we 
will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  from  the  ravages  of  the  bear;  and  thus, 
putting  our  trust  in  God,  and  in  our  own  firm 
hearts  and  strong  arms,  we  will  vindicate  the 
right  as  best  we  may. 

In  the  course  of  my  service  here,  associated  at 
different  times  with  a  great  variety  of  senators, 
I  see  now  around  me  some  with  whom  I  have 
served  long;  there  have  been  points  of  collision; 
but  whatever  of  offense  there  has  been  to  me,  I 
leave  here;  I  carry  with  me  no  hostile  remem¬ 
brance.  Whatever  offense  I  have  given  which 
has  not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfac¬ 
tion  has  not  been  demanded,  I  have,  senators, 
in  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to  offer  you  my 
apology  for  any  pain  which,  in  heat  of  discus¬ 
sion,  I  have  inflicted.  I  go  hence  unencumbered 
of  the  remembrance  of  any  injury  received,  and 
having  discharged  the  duty  of  making  the  only 
reparation  in  my  power  for  any  injury  offered. 

Mr.  President,  and  senators,  having  made  the 
announcement  which  the  occasion  seemed  to 
me  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you 
a  final  adieu. 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas 
To  the  Illinois  Legislature 

April  25,  1861 

In  late  April  1861,  as  the  nation  moved  ever  closer  to  civil  war,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  support  of  the  Union  to  his  Illinois  constituents. 

Earlier  that  month,  the  Union  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  had  surrendered  after  two  days 
of  bombardment  by  southern  guns,  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  that 
military  force  would  be  used  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

Stephen  Douglas,  who  had  spent  the  past  decade  seeking  compromises  to  allow  the 
North  and  South  to  coexist  peacefully,  faced  the  inevitability  of  war.  Although  he  was  a 
northern  Democrat  who  had  long  been  a  political  opponent  of  President  Lincoln  in  Illi¬ 
nois  (See  Speech  No.  17),  as  well  as  an  unsuccessful  presidential  candidate  in  1860, 
Douglas  offered  the  president  his  approval  for  military  action  if  necessary  to  hold  the 
Union  together.  Douglas  was  concerned  that  considerable  sympathy  for  the  South  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  southern  portion  of  Illinois  and  therefore  sought  to  build  support  in  the  state 
for  the  president's  handling  of  the  national  crisis.  Encouraged  by  his  friends  to  visit 
Springfield  during  a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature,  the  senator  left  heavily  forti¬ 
fied  Washington  after  Congress  adjourned,  stopping  to  speak  at  several  towns  on  the 
way  to  Illinois.  When  Douglas  arrived  in  the  state  capital  on  April  25,  the  Republican- 
dominated  legislature  formally  invited  him  to  address  it  that  evening.  During  the  day,  he 
also  spoke  encouragingly  to  two  companies  of  volunteer  soldiers  and  met  with  Republi¬ 
can  officials,  seeking  to  build  a  bipartisan  united  front  in  support  of  state  legislation 
needed  by  the  president. 

Douglas  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  legislators  when  he  arrived  at  the  State- 
house  for  his  speech  that  night.  To  loud  applause,  he  declared  that,  in  the  face  of  hostile 
action  by  the  South,  Democrats  and  Republicans  needed  to  join  together  to  protect  the 
Union.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1861  the  South  had  less  to  fear  from  the  North  than  in 
the  past:  there  were  no  congressional  limitations  on  slavery,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law 
was  strictly  enforced.  The  secessionists'  only  complaint,  he  contended,  was  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  had  won  the  presidential  election.  Politically,  he  declared,  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  Republicans  and  the  secessionists,  but  he  believed  that  "the  first  duty  of 
an  American  citizen  ...  is  obedience  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country." 
Urging  "the  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  justice,"  he  asserted  that  a  war  against  the  se¬ 
ceding  states  would  be  a  war  of  self  defense,  defense  of  rights  and  of  government  insti¬ 
tutions.  When  he  concluded  sadly,  "it  is  a  duty  ...  to  protect  this  government  and  that 
flag  from  every  assailant,  be  he  who  he  may,"  the  legislators  gave  him  a  standing 
ovation. 

The  speech  probably  changed  few  minds,  since  his  Republican  audience  already  sup¬ 
ported  the  president's  actions.  Yet,  as  it  was  reprinted  in  newspapers  across  the  country, 
the  speech  represented  a  spirited  call  for  cooperation  throughout  the  North  to  meet  the 
national  crisis.  Some  Illinois  Democrats  suspected  from  his  remarks  that  Douglas  had  de¬ 
fected  to  the  Republican  party,  but  the  senator  reassured  them  that  he  was  "neither  the 
supporter  of  the  partisan  policy  nor  the  apologist  for  the  errors  of  the  Administration," 
but  with  the  Union  under  attack,  "a  man  cannot  be  a  true  Democrat  unless  he  is  a  loyal 
patriot."  1 

Tired  from  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Union  earlier  in  the  year,  and  depressed  by 
the  coming  of  war,  Douglas  went  home  to  Chicago  to  recuperate.  He  gave  one  final 
speech  there  on  May  1  before  becoming  ill.  Although  Douglas  himself  described  it  as  "a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,"  2  his  doctors  seemed  powerless  either  to  help  or  provide  a 
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more  detailed  diagnosis  as  new  complications  continued  to  develop.  Weakening  steadily, 
Stephen  Douglas  died  on  June  3,  1861,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas 
TO  THE  ILLINOIS  LEGISLATURE  1 
April  25,  1861 
(Springfield,  Illinois) 


Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  patriotic  motives 
which  have  prompted  you  to  do  me  the  honor 
to  invite  me  to  address  you  on  the  momentous 
issues  now  presented  in  the  condition  of  our 
country.  With  a  heart  filled  with  sadness  and 
grief  I  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request. 

"Hostile  armies  are  now  marching" 

For  the  first  time  since  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  a  widespread  conspiracy 
exists  to  destroy  the  best  government  the  sun 
of  heaven  ever  shed  its  rays  upon.  [Applause.] 
Hostile  armies  are  now  marching  upon  the  fed¬ 
eral  Capitol,  with  a  view  of  planting  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  flag  upon  its  dome;  seizing  the  national 
archives;  taking  captive  the  president  elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  people,  and  holding  him  in  the 
hands  of  secessionists  and  disunionists.  A  war 
of  aggression  and  of  extermination  is  being 
waged  against  the  government  established  by 
our  fathers.  The  boast  has  gone  forth  by  the 
authorities  of  this  revolutionary  government, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  May  the  revolutionary 
flag  shall  float  from  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  July 
the  rebel  army  shall  hold  possession  of  the  Hall 
of  Independence  in  Philadelphia. 

The  simple  question  presented  to  us  is, 
whether  we  will  wait  for  the  enemy  to  carry 
out  his  boast  of  making  war  upon  our  soil;  or 
whether  we  will  rush  as  one  man  to  the  defense 
of  the  government  and  its  capital,  and  defend  it 


1  Courtesy  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Old  South  Cap¬ 
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from  the  hands  of  all  assailants  who  have 
threatened  to  destroy  it.  [Great  enthusiasm.] 
Already  the  piratical  flag  has  been  unfurled 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Let¬ 
ters  of  marque  have  been  issued,  appealing  to 
the  pirates  of  the  world  to  assemble  under  that 
revolutionary  flag,  and  commit  depredations  on 
the  commerce  carried  on  under  the  stars  and 
stripes.  The  navigation  of  our  great  river  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  obstructed.  Hostile  bat¬ 
teries  have  been  planted  upon  its  banks;  custom 
houses  have  already  been  established;  and  we 
are  required  now  to  pay  tribute  and  taxes, 
without  having  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  im¬ 
posing  them,  or  having  a  share  in  the  proceeds 
after  they  have  been  collected.  The  question  is, 
whether  this  war  of  aggression  shall  proceed, 
and  we  remain  with  folded  arms,  inattentive 
spectators;  or  whether  we  shall  meet  the  aggres¬ 
sors  at  the  threshold  and  turn  back  the  tide  of 
revolution  and  usurpation. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion,  I  prayed  and  implored  for  compromise.  I 
can  appeal  to  my  countrymen  with  confidence 
that  I  have  spared  no  effort,  omitted  no  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  these 
troubles,  and  thus  restore  peace,  happiness  and 
fraternity  to  this  country.  When  all  proposi¬ 
tions  of  peace  fail,  and  a  war  of  aggression  is 
proclaimed,  there  is  but  one  course  left  for  the 
patriot,  and  that  is  to  rally  under  that  flag 
which  has  waved  over  the  Capitol  from  the 
days  of  Washington,  and  around  the  govern¬ 
ment  established  by  Washington,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  their  compeers.  [Great  cheering.] 

What  is  the  alleged  cause  for  this  invasion  of 
the  rights  and  authority  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States?  The  cause  alleged  is  that  the 
institutions  of  the  southern  states  are  not  safe 
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under  the  federal  government.  What  evidence 
has  been  presented  that  they  are  insecure?  I 
appeal  to  every  man  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  to  tell  me  at  what  period,  from  the  time 
that  Washington  was  inaugurated  down  to  this 
hour,  have  the  rights  of  the  southern  states — 
the  rights  of  the  slaveholders — been  more 
secure  than  they  are  at  this  moment?  When  in 
the  whole  history  of  this  government  have  they 
stood  on  so  firm  a  basis?  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic,  there  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  by  act  of  Congress  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery,  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Then  it  cannot  be  the  territorial 
question  that  has  given  them  a  cause  for  rebel¬ 
lion.  When  was  the  fugitive  slave  law  executed 
with  more  fidelity  than  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential 
office?  [Much  applause.]  Let  the  people  of  Chi¬ 
cago  speak  and  tell  us  when  were  the  laws  of 
the  land  executed  with  as  much  firmness  and 
fidelity,  so  far  as  the  fugitive  slaves  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  they  are  now.  Can  any  man  tell  me 
of  any  one  act  of  aggression  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  or  attempted  since  the  last  presidential 
election,  that  justifies  this  volent  disruption  of 
the  federal  Union? 

I  ask  you  to  reflect,  and  then  point  out  any 
one  act  that  has  been  done — any  one  duty  that 
has  been  omitted  to  be  done — of  which  any  one 
of  these  disunionists  can  justly  complain.  Yet 
we  are  told,  simply  because  a  certain  political 
party  has  succeeded  in  a  presidential  election, 
they  choose  to  consider  that  their  liberties  are 
not  safe,  and  therefore  they  are  justified  in 
breaking  up  the  government! 

“Are  we  to  inaugurate  this  Mexican  system"  here? 

I  had  supposed  that  it  was  a  cardinal  and 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  decision  of  the  people  at  the 
ballot-box,  without  fraud,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  was  to  command  the 
implicit  obedience  of  every  good  citizen.  [Loud 
applause.]  If  defeat  at  a  presidential  election  is 
to  justify  the  minority,  or  any  portion  of  the 
minority,  in  raising  the  traitorous  hand  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  constituted  authorities,  you 
will  find  the  future  history  of  the  United  States 


written  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  According  to 
my  reading  of  Mexican  history,  there  has  never 
been  one  presidential  term,  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1820  down  to  this  day,  when  the 
candidate  elected  by  the  people  ever  served  his 
four  years.  In  every  instance,  either  the  defeat¬ 
ed  candidate  has  seized  upon  the  presidential 
chair  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  or  he  has 
turned  out  the  duly  elected  president  before  his 
term  expired.  Are  we  to  inaugurate  this  Mexi¬ 
can  system  in  the  United  States  of  America? 
[No!  never!]  Suppose  the  cause  to  be  reversed. 
Suppose  the  disunion  candidate  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  any  means — I  care  not  what,  if  by  any 
means  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution — at  the  last  presidential  election. 
Then,  suppose  the  Republicans  had  raised  a  re¬ 
bellion  against  his  authority.  In  that  case  you 
would  have  found  me  tendering  my  best  efforts 
and  energies  to  John  C.  Breckinridge  2  to  put 
down  the  Republican  rebels.  [Tremendous  ap¬ 
plause.]  And  if  you  had  attempted  such  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  I  would  have  justified  him  in  calling  forth 
all  the  power  and  energies  of  this  country  to 
have  crushed  you  out.  [Continued  applause.] 

The  first  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  or  of  a 
citizen  of  any  constitutional  government,  is 
obedience  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his 
country.  [Applause.]  I  have  no  apprehension 
that  any  man  in  Illinois,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  own  beloved  state,  will  misconstrue  or  mis¬ 
understand  my  motive.  So  far  as  any  of  the 
partisan  questions  are  concerned,  I  stand  in 
equal,  irreconcilable  and  undying  opposition 
both  to  the  Republicans  and  the  secessionists. 
[Applause.]  You  all  know  that  I  am  a  very  good 
partisan  fighter  in  partisan  times.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  And  I  trust  you  will  find  me  equally  as 
good  a  patriot  when  the  country  is  in  danger. 
[Cheers.] 

Now  permit  me  to  say  to  the  assembled  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  senators  of  our  beloved  state, 
composed  of  men  of  both  political  parties,  in 
my  opinion  it  is  your  duty  to  lay  aside,  for  the 
time  being,  your  party  creeds  and  party  plat- 


2  John  C.  Breckinridge  (1821-1875)  was  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  1857-1861.  In  1860  he  was  the  Southern  Democratic 
candidate  in  the  four-way  presidential  race.  He  served  in  the  Senate 
from  March  to  December  1861. 
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forms;  to  dispense  with  your  party  organiza¬ 
tions  and  partisan  appeals;  to  forget  that  you 
were  ever  divided,  until  you  have  rescued  the 
government  and  the  country  from  their  assail¬ 
ants.  When  this  paramount  duty  shall  have 
been  performed,  it  will  be  proper  for  each  of  us 
to  resume  our  respective  political  positions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  convictions  of  public  duty.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  Give  me  a  country  first,  that  my  chil¬ 
dren  may  live  in  peace;  then  we  will  have  a 
theatre  for  our  party  organizations  to  operate 
upon. 

"It  is  a  crime  ...  to  destroy  the  government  under 

WHICH  WE  WERE  BORN" 

Are  we  to  be  called  upon  to  fold  our  arms, 
allow  the  national  capital  to  be  seized  by  a 
military  force  under  a  foreign  revolutionary 
flag;  to  see  the  archives  of  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  a  people  who  affect  to  despise  the 
flag  and  government  of  the  United  States?  I  am 
not  willing  to  be  expelled  by  military  force,  nor 
to  fly  from  the  federal  Capitol.  It  has  been  my 
daily  avocation,  six  months  in  the  year,  for 
eighteen  years,  to  walk  into  that  marble  build¬ 
ing,  and  from  its  portico  to  survey  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  happy  and  united  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Potomac.  I  believe  I  may  with  confidence 
appeal  to  the  people  of  every  section  of  the 
country  to  bear  testimony  that  I  have  been  as 
thoroughly  national  in  my  political  opinions 
and  action  as  any  man  that  has  lived  in  my 
day.  [Applause.]  And  I  believe  if  I  should  make 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
or  of  the  northern  states,  for  their  impartial 
verdict,  they  would  say  that  whatever  errors  I 
have  committed  have  been  in  leaning  too  far  to 
the  southern  section  of  the  Union  against  my 
own.  [Applause.]  I  think  I  can  appeal  to  friend 
and  foe:  I  use  the  term  in  a  political  sense,  and  I 
trust  I  use  the  word  foe  in  a  past  sense.  [Much 
applause.]  I  can  appeal  to  them  with  confi¬ 
dence,  that  I  have  never  pandered  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  or  passion  of  my  section  against  the  minor¬ 
ity  section  of  this  Union;  and  I  will  say  to  you 
now,  with  all  frankness  and  in  all  sincerity,  that 
I  will  never  sanction  nor  acquiesce  in  any  war¬ 
fare  whatever  upon  the  constitutional  rights  or 
domestic  institutions  of  the  people  of  the 


southern  states.  [Applause.]  On  the  contrary,  if 
there  was  an  attempt  to  invade  those  rights — to 
stir  up  servile  insurrection  among  their 
people — I  would  rush  to  their  rescue,  and  inter¬ 
pose  with  whatever  of  strength  I  might  possess 
to  defend  them  from  such  a  calamity.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  While  I  will  never  invade  them — while 
I  will  never  fail  to  defend  and  protect  their 
rights  to  the  full  extent  that  fair  and  liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution  can  give 
them — they  must  distinctly  understand  that  I 
will  never  acquiesce  in  their  invasion  of  our 
constitutional  rights. 

It  is  a  crime  against  the  inalienable  and  inde¬ 
feasible  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  government  under  which 
we  were  bom.  It  is  a  crime  against  constitution¬ 
al  freedom  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  throughout  the  wide  world  to  attempt  to 
blot  out  the  United  States  from  the  map  of 
Christendom.  Yet  this  attempt  is  now  being 
made.  The  government  of  our  fathers  is  to  be 
overthrown  and  destroyed.  The  capital  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  is 
to  be  bombarded,  and  leveled  to  the  earth 
among  the  rubbish  and  the  dust  of  things  that 
are  past.  The  records  of  your  government  are  to 
be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The 
constituted  authorities,  placed  there  by  the 
same  high  authority  that  placed  Washington, 
and  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Jackson  in  the 
chair,  are  to  be  captured  and  carried  off,  to 
become  a  by-word  and  a  scorn  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  [Never!  never!] 

You  may  think  that  I  am  drawing  a  picture 
that  is  overwrought.  No  man  who  has  spent  the 
last  week  in  the  city  of  Washington  will  believe 
that  I  have  done  justice  to  it.  You  have  all  the 
elements  of  the  French  Revolution  surrounding 
the  capital  now,  and  threatening  it  with  its  ter¬ 
rors.  Not  only  is  our  constitutional  government 
to  be  stricken  down;  not  only  is  our  flag  to  be 
blotted  out;  but  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  are  to  be  undermined  and  destroyed;  the 
demon  of  destruction  is  to  be  let  loose  over  the 
face  of  the  land,  a  reign  of  terror  and  mob  law 
is  to  prevail  in  each  section  of  the  Union,  and 
the  man  who  dares  to  plead  for  the  cause  of 
justice  and  moderation  in  either  section  is  to  be 
marked  down  as  a  traitor  to  his  section.  If  this 
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state  of  things  is  allowed  to  go  on,  how  long 
before  you  will  have  the  guillotine  in  active 
operation? 

“Let  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  justice  prevail" 

I  appeal  to  you,  my  countrymen — men  of  all 
parties — not  to  allow  your  passions  to  get  the 
better  of  your  judgments.  Do  not  allow  your 
vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  this  great  iniq¬ 
uity  to  lead  you  into  rash,  and  cruel,  and  des¬ 
perate  acts  upon  loyal  citizens  who  may  differ 
with  you  in  opinion.  Let  the  spirit  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  of  justice  prevail.  You  cannot  expect, 
within  so  few  weeks  after  an  excited  political 
canvass,  that  every  man  can  rise  to  the  high 
and  patriotic  level  of  forgetting  his  partisan 
prejudices  and  sacrifice  everything  upon  the 
altar  of  his  country;  but  allow  me  to  say  to  you, 
whom  I  have  opposed  and  warred  against  with 
an  energy  you  will  respect,  allow  me  to  say  to 
you,  you  will  not  be  true  to  your  country  if 
you  ever  attempt  to  manufacture  partisan  cap¬ 
ital  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  country. 
[Much  applause.]  When  calling  upon  Demo¬ 
crats  to  rally  to  the  tented  field,  leaving  wife, 
child,  father  and  mother  behind  them  to  rush  to 
the  rescue  of  the  president  that  you  elected,  do 
not  make  war  upon  them  and  try  to  manufac¬ 
ture  partisan  capital  at  their  expense  out  of  a 
struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged  from  the 
holiest  and  purest  of  motives.  [Renewed 
applause.] 

Then  I  appeal  to  you,  my  own  Democratic 
friends — those  men  that  have  never  failed  to 
rally  under  the  glorious  banner  of  the  country, 
whenever  an  enemy,  at  home  or  abroad,  has 
dared  to  assail  it — to  you  with  whom  it  has 
always  been  my  pride  to  act — do  not  allow  the 
mortification,  growing  out  of  defeat  in  a  parti¬ 
san  struggle,  and  the  elevation  of  a  party  to 
power  that  we  firmly  believed  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  country — do  not  let  that  convert  you 
from  patriots  into  traitors  to  your  native  land. 
[Long  continued  applause.]  Whenever  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  assailed — when  hostile  armies  are 
marching,  under  new  and  odious  banners 
against  the  government  of  our  country,  the 
shortest  way  to  peace  is  the  most  stupendous 
and  unanimous  preparation  for  war.  [Tremen¬ 


dous  applause.]  The  greater  the  unanimity  the 
less  blood  will  be  shed.  [Much  applause.]  The 
more  prompt  and  energetic  the  movement  and 
the  more  imposing  in  numbers,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  struggle. 

Every  friend  of  freedom — every  champion 
and  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty  through¬ 
out  the  land  must  feel  that  this  cause  is  his 
own.  There  is  and  should  be  nothing  disagree¬ 
able  or  humiliating  to  men  who  have  differed, 
in  times  of  peace,  on  every  question  that  could 
divide  fellow-men,  to  rally  in  concert  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  and  against  all  assailants. 
While  all  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  every 
citizen  of  every  state  has  a  priceless  legacy  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
maintain  this  government,  we  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  peculiar  interests 
and  inducements  to  the  struggle.  What  is  the 
attempt  now  being  made?  Seven  states  of  this 
Union  chose  to  declare  that  they  will  no  longer 
obey  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  will  withdraw  from  the  government  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  fathers;  that  they  will  dissolve, 
without  our  consent,  the  bonds  that  have 
united  us  together.  But,  not  content  with  that, 
they  proceed  to  invade  and  obstruct  our  dearest 
and  most  inalienable  rights,  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  One  of  their  first  acts  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  battery  of  cannon  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  dividing  line  between  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  require 
every  steamer  that  passes  down  the  river  to 
come  to  under  their  guns  to  receive  a  custom 
house  officer  on  board,  to  prescribe  where  the 
boat  may  land,  and  upon  what  terms  it  may 
put  out  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  cask  of  bacon. 

They  are  levying  duties 

We  are  called  upon  to  sanction  this  policy. 
Before  consenting  to  their  right  to  commit  such 
acts,  I  implore  you  to  consider  that  the  same 
principle  which  will  allow  the  cotton  states  to 
exclude  us  from  the  ports  of  the  gulf,  would 
authorize  the  New  England  states  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  to  exclude  us  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  states  to  exclude  us 
from  the  ports  of  that  ocean.  Whenever  you 
sanction  this  doctrine  of  secession,  you  author- 
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ize  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  to  withdraw  from  us,  form  alli¬ 
ances  among  themselves,  and  exclude  us  from 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  from  communica¬ 
tion  with  all  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Not  only 
this,  but  there  follows  a  tariff  on  imports,  levy¬ 
ing  taxes  upon  every  pound  of  tea  and  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  every  yard  of  cloth  that  we  may 
import  for  our  consumption;  the  levying,  too,  of 
an  export  duty  upon  every  bushel  of  corn  and 
every  pound  of  meat  we  may  choose  to  send  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  to  pay  for  our 
imports. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  very  cotton  states, 
who  in  former  times  have  been  so  boisterous  in 
their  demands  for  free  trade,  have,  among  their 
first  acts,  established  an  export  duty  on  cotton 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history. 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  well  known  to  every 
man  who  has  read  the  debates  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  framed  the  Constitution,  that  the 
southern  states  refused  to  become  parties  to  the 
Constitution  unless  there  was  an  express  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Constitution  prohibiting  Congress  to 
levy  an  export  duty  on  any  product  of  the 
country.  No  sooner  have  these  cotton  states  se¬ 
ceded  than  an  export  duty  is  levied;  and  if  they 
will  levy  it  on  their  own  cotton  do  you  not 
think  they  will  levy  it  on  our  pork,  and  our 
beef,  and  our  com,  and  our  wheat,  and  our 
manufactured  articles  and  all  we  have  to  sell? 
Then  what  is  the  proposition?  It  is  to  enable 
the  tier  of  states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  on  the  Gulf,  surrounding  us  on 
all  sides,  to  withdraw  from  our  Union — form 
alliances  among  themselves  and  then  levy  taxes 
on  us  without  our  consent  and  collect  revenue 
without  giving  us  any  just  proportion  or  any 
portion  of  the  amount  collected.  Can  we  submit 
to  taxation  without  representation?  [Several 
voices  “no."]  Can  we  permit  nations  foreign  to 
us  to  collect  revenues  off  our  products — the 
fruits  of  our  industry?  I  ask  the  citizens  of  Illi¬ 
nois — I  ask  every  citizen  in  the  great  basin  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghan- 
ies,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  to  tell  me  whether  he  is  willing  to 
sanction  a  line  of  policy  that  may  isolate  us 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  and  make  us  de¬ 
pendent  provinces  upon  powers  that  thus 


choose  to  surround  and  hem  us  in?  [Many 
voices  “no,"  and  “never."] 

I  warn  you,  my  countrymen,  whenever  you 
permit  this  to  be  done  in  the  southern  states. 
New  York  will  very  soon  follow  their  example. 
New  York — that  great  port,  where  two-thirds 
of  all  our  revenue  is  collected,  and  whence  two- 
thirds  of  our  products  are  exported,  will  not 
long  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  taxing 
fifteen  millions  of  people  in  the  great  West 
when  she  can  monopolize  the  resources  and  re¬ 
lease  her  own  people  thereby  from  any  taxation 
whatsoever.  Hence  I  say  to  you,  my  country¬ 
men,  from  the  best  consideration  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  this  subject,  after  the  most 
mature  reflection  and  thorough  investigation,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  come  what 
may,  war,  if  it  must  be,  although  I  deplore  it  as 
a  great  calamity,  yet,  come  what  may,  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  can  never  con¬ 
sent  to  be  excluded  from  free  access  to  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  [Great  applause.] 


“It  will  be  a  war  in  defense  of  our  own  just  rights" 

Hence,  I  repeat  that  while  I  am  not  prepared 
to  take  up  arms  or  to  sanction  war  upon  the 
rights  of  the  southern  states;  upon  their  domes¬ 
tic  institutions;  upon  their  rights  of  person  or 
property,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  rush  to 
their  defense  and  protect  them  from  assault,  I 
will  never  cease  to  urge  my  countrymen  to  take 
up  arms  and  to  fight  to  the  death  in  defense  of 
our  indefeasible  rights.  [Long  continued  ap¬ 
plause.]  Hence,  if  a  war  does  come,  it  will  be  a 
war  of  self-defense  on  our  part.  It  will  be  a  war 
in  defense  of  our  own  just  rights;  in  defense  of 
the  government  which  we  have  inherited  as  a 
priceless  legacy  from  our  patriotic  fathers;  in 
defense  of  those  great  rights  of  the  freedom  of 
trade,  commerce,  transit  and  intercourse  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference  of  our  great 
continent.  These  are  rights  we  can  never 
surrender. 

I  have  struggled  almost  against  hope  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  war  and  to  effect  a  reunion 
and  reconciliation  with  our  brethren  of  the 
South.  I  yet  hope  it  may  be  done,  but  I  am  not 
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able  to  point  out  to  you  how  it  may  be  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Nothing  short  of  Providence  can  reveal 
to  us  the  issue  of  this  great  struggle.  Bloody — 
calamitous — I  fear  it  will  be.  May  we  so  con¬ 
duct  it  if  a  collision  must  come,  that  we  will 
stand  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knows 
our  hearts,  and  who  will  judge  our  every  act. 
We  must  not  yield  to  resentments,  nor  to  the 
spirit  of  vengeance,  much  less  to  the  desire  for 
conquest  or  ambition. 

I  see  no  path  of  ambition  open  in  a  bloody 
struggle  for  triumph  over  my  own  countrymen. 
There  is  no  path  for  ambition  open  for  me  in  a 
divided  country,  after  having  so  long  served  a 
united  and  glorious  country.  Hence,  whatever 


we  may  do  must  be  the  result  of  conviction,  of 
patriotic  duty — the  duty  that  we  owe  to  our¬ 
selves,  to  our  posterity,  and  to  the  friends  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  self-government 
throughout  the  world.  [Loud  applause.] 

My  friends,  I  can  say  no  more.  To  discuss 
these  topics  is  the  most  painful  duty  of  my  life. 
It  is  with  a  sad  heart — with  a  grief  that  I  have 
never  before  experienced,  that  I  have  to  con¬ 
template  this  fearful  struggle;  but  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children,  and  our  God,  to  protect 
this  government  and  that  flag  from  every  as¬ 
sailant,  be  he  who  he  may.  [Tremendous  and 
prolonged  applause.] 
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Hiram  R.  Revels 

On  Readmission  of  Georgia  to  the  Union 

March  16,  1870 


On  February  23,  1870,  Hiram  R.  Revels,  Republican  of  Mississippi,  was  sworn  in  as 
the  first  African  American  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  first  ever  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  In  December  of  that  year,  he  was  followed  by  the  first  black  representa¬ 
tive,  Joseph  H.  Rainey  of  South  Carolina. 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  coming  of  Reconstruction,  the  Republican 
party  became  dominant  in  the  former  Confederate  states,  which  were  readmitted  to  the 
Union  only  after  they  had  ratified  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution — abolishing  slavery  and  making  the  former  slaves  citizens.  With  ratification 
in  1870  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  protecting  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  the  stage  was  set  for  election  of  the  first  African  American  members  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Hiram  Revels,  an  educator  and  minister  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
who  was  bom  in  freedom,  lived  in  several  states  before  settling  in  Mississippi  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  served  in  the  state  senate  there,  and  once  Mississippi  was  readmitted  to 
the  Union,  the  legislature  elected  him  to  fill  the  fourteen  months  remaining  in  an  unex¬ 
pired  Senate  term.  When  Revels  arrived  in  the  Senate  chamber,  three  Democratic  sena¬ 
tors  did  their  best  to  prevent  the  body  from  accepting  him  as  a  member,  charging  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a  citizen  for  the  nine  years  required  by  the  Constitution,  since  even 
free  blacks  were  not  considered  citizens  before  1866.  His  supporters  countered  that  he 
had  been  a  voter  many  years  earlier  in  Ohio  and  thus  was  certainly  a  citizen.  After  two 
days  of  nasty  debate,  the  majority  Republicans  prevailed  and  the  Senate  voted  48  to  8  to 
seat  Revels.  Most  of  the  opposing  votes  were  cast  by  senators  from  the  former  border 
states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky.1 

Less  than  a  month  after  he  entered  the  Senate,  Revels  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor,  with  a  crowd  of  onlookers  filling  the  galleries.  At  issue  was  a  bill  read¬ 
mitting  Georgia  to  the  Union  with  a  House  amendment  that  could  be  used  to  prevent 
blacks  from  holding  state  office.  Recognizing  that  he  was  new  to  the  body.  Revels  none¬ 
theless  considered  the  matter  to  be  of  such  importance  to  African  American  citizens  that 
he  felt  impelled  to  speak  out.  He  stressed  the  responsible  behavior  of  most  slaves  during 
the  war,  when  they  might  have  engaged  in  a  bloody  revolt,  and  declared  that  black  citi¬ 
zens  “ask  but  the  rights  which  are  theirs  by  God's  universal  law."  He  denounced  the 
House  amendment  to  the  readmission  bill  that  would  retain  in  office,  regardless  of  any 
decision  by  the  legislature,  judges  who  had  ruled  that  blacks  had  no  right  to  hold  office 
in  the  state.  In  concluding,  he  declared,  "I  protest  in  the  name  of  truth  and  human  rights 
against  any  and  every  attempt  to  fetter  the  hands  of  one  hundred  thousand  white  and 
colored  citizens  of  the  state  of  Georgia." 

The  Senate,  however,  did  not  heed  Revels'  plea  and  retained  the  objectionable  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  passed  the  bill.  Through  the  remainder  of  his  brief  term.  Revels  was  active 
on  his  committees,  concentrating  especially  on  issues  related  to  education.  When  he 
completed  his  service  in  March  1871,  Hiram  Revels  returned  to  Mississippi,  where  he 
-later  became  president  of  Alcorn  University. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Hiram  Revels'  political  career,  see  Volume  II  of  this  series,  pp.  528-32.  A  list  of  African 
Americans  who  have  served  in  the  Senate  appears  in  Volume  IV  of  this  series,  p.  299. 
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Hiram  R.  Revels 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA  1 
March  16,  1870 
(In  the  Senate) 


“The  issues  .  .  .  are  momentous" 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  at  this  particular  juncture 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Georgia  bill  with  feel¬ 
ings  which  perhaps  never  before  entered  into 
the  experience  of  any  member  of  this  body.  I 
rise,  too,  with  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of 
lifting  my  voice  at  this  early  period  after  my 
admission  into  the  Senate.  Perhaps  it  were 
wiser  for  me,  so  inexperienced  in  the  details  of 
senatorial  duties,  to  have  remained  a  passive 
listener  in  the  progress  of  this  debate;  but  when 
I  remember  that  my  term  is  short,  and  that  the 
issues  with  which  this  bill  is  fraught  are  mo¬ 
mentous  in  their  present  and  future  influence 
upon  the  well-being  of  my  race,  I  would  seem 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  the  hour  and 
recreant  to  the  high  trust  imposed  upon  me  if  I 
hesitated  to  lend  my  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
loyal  people  of  the  South.  I  therefore  waive  all 
thoughts  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  a  part  in 
this  discussion.  When  questions  arise  which 
bear  upon  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  loyal 
white  and  colored  population  of  those  states 
lately  in  rebellion  I  cannot  allow  any  thought  as 
to  mere  propriety  to  enter  into  my  consider¬ 
ation  of  duty.  The  responsibilities  of  being  the 
exponent  of  such  a  constituency  as  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  are  fully  appreciated  by  me. 
I  bear  about  me  daily  the  keenest  sense  of  their 
weight,  and  that  feeling  prompts  me  now  to  lift 
my  voice  for  the  first  time  in  this  council 
chamber  of  the  nation;  and,  sir,  I  stand  today 
on  this  floor  to  appeal  for  protection  from  the 
strong  arm  of  the  government  for  her  loyal 

1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Globe,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  1986-88. 


children,  irrespective  of  color  and  race,  who  are 
citizens  of  the  southern  states,  and  particularly 
of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  the  idea  is  abroad 
that  an  antagonism  exists  between  the  whites 
and  blacks,  that  that  race  which  the  nation 
raised  from  the  degradation  of  slavery,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  full  and  unqualified  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  are  intent  upon  power, 
at  whatever  price  it  can  be  gained.  It  has  been 
the  well-considered  purpose  and  aim  of  a  class 
not  confined  to  the  South  to  spread  this  charge 
over  the  land,  and  their  efforts  are  as  vigorous 
to-day  to  educate  the  people  of  this  nation  into 
that  belief  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  this  same  class, 
even  during  the  rebellion,  prognosticating  a  ser¬ 
vile  war.  It  may  have  been  that  “the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought."  And,  sir,  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  representative  of  my  downtrodden 
people,  I  deny  the  charge,  and  hurl  it  back  into 
the  teeth  of  those  who  make  it,  and  who,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  not  a  true  and  conscientious  desire 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  whole  South. 
Certainly  no  one  possessing  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  colored  population  of  my 
own  or  other  states  need  be  reminded  of  the 
noble  conduct  of  that  people  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  late 
war,  when  they  were  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  federal  forces.  While  the  confederate  army 
pressed  into  its  ranks  every  white  male  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  of  the  southern  soldiers  were  left 
defenseless  and  in  the  power  of  the  blacks, 
upon  whom  the  chains  of  slavery  were  still  riv¬ 
eted;  and  to  bind  those  chains  the  closer  was 
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the  real  issue  for  which  so  much  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  was  sacrificed. 


"How  DID  THAT  RACE  ACT?" 

And  now,  sir,  I  ask,  how  did  that  race  act? 
Did  they  in  those  days  of  confederate  weakness 
and  impotence  evince  the  malignity  of  which 
we  hear  so  much?  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  ar¬ 
gument,  that  they  were  ignorant  and  besotted, 
which  I  do  not  believe,  yet  with  all  their  sup¬ 
posed  ignorance  and  credulity  they  in  their  way 
understood  as  fully  as  you  or  I  the  awful 
import  of  the  contest.  They  knew  if  the  gallant 
corps  of  national  soldiers  were  beaten  back  and 
their  flag  trailed  in  the  dust  that  it  was  the 
presage  of  still  heavier  bondage.  They  longed, 
too,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  for  the 
advent  of  that  epoch  over  which  was  shed  the 
hallowed  light  of  inspiration  itself.  They  de¬ 
sired,  too,  with  their  fathers,  to  welcome  the 
feet  of  the  stranger  shod  with  the  peaceful 
preparation  of  good  news.  Weary  years  of 
bondage  had  told  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  the 
court  of  Heaven.  In  the  councils  of  the  great 
Father  of  all  they  knew  the  adjudication  of 
their  case,  albeit  delayed  for  years,  in  which  pa¬ 
tient  suffering  had  nearly  exhausted  itself, 
would  in  the  end  bring  to  them  the  boon  for 
which  they  sighed — God's  most  blessed  gift  to 
His  creatures — the  inestimable  boon  of  liberty. 
They  waited,  and  they  waited  patiently.  In  the 
absence  of  their  masters  they  protected  the 
virtue  and  chastity  of  defenseless  women. 
Think,  sir,  for  a  moment,  what  the  condition  of 
this  land  would  be  today  if  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  had  risen  in  servile  insurrection  against 
those  who  month  by  month  were  fighting  to 
perpetuate  that  institution  which  brought  to 
them  all  the  evils  of  which  they  complained. 
Where  would  have  been  the  security  for  prop¬ 
erty,  female  chastity,  and  childhood's  inno¬ 
cence?  The  bloody  counterpart  of  such  a  story 
of  cruelty  and  wrong  would  have  been  paral¬ 
lelled  only  in  those  chapters  of  Jewish  history 
as  recorded  by  Josephus,  or  in  the  still  later 
atrocities  of  that  reign  of  terror  which  sent  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  to 
the  scaffold.  Nay,  the  deeds  in  that  drama  of 


cold-blooded  butchery  would  have  out-Herod- 
ed  the  most  diabolical  acts  of  Herod  himself. 

"They  ask  but  the  rights  which  are  theirs" 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  the  past  record 
of  my  race  is  a  true  index  of  the  feelings  which 
today  animate  them.  They  bear  toward  their 
former  masters  no  revengeful  thoughts,  no 
hatreds,  no  animosities.  They  aim  not  to  elevate 
themselves  by  sacrificing  one  single  interest  of 
their  white  fellow-citizens.  They  ask  but  the 
rights  which  are  theirs  by  God's  universal  law, 
and  which  are  the  natural  outgrowth,  the  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  of  the  condition  in  which  the  leg¬ 
islative  enactments  of  this  nation  have  placed 
them.  They  appeal  to  you  and  to  me  to  see  that 
they  receive  that  protection  which  alone  will 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  daily  avocations 
with  success  and  enjoy  the  liberties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  on  the  same  footing  with  their  white 
neighbors  and  friends.  I  do  not  desire  simply  to 
defend  my  own  race  from  unjust  and  unmerited 
charges,  but  I  also  desire  to  place  upon  record 
an  expression  of  my  full  and  entire  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  purpose  with  which  I  believe 
the  president.  Congress,  and  the  Republican 
party  will  meet  these  questions  so  prolific  of 
weal  or  woe,  not  only  to  my  own  people,  but  to 
the  whole  South.  They  have  been,  so  far  as  I 
can  read  the  history  of  the  times,  influenced  by 
no  spirit  of  petty  tyranny.  The  poet  has  well 
said  that — 

It  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

And  how  have  they  used  that  power  lodged 
in  them  by  the  people?  In  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  toward  those  who  sought  to  rend  in 
twain  this  goodly  fabric  of  our  fathers,  the 
priceless  heritage  of  so  much  hardship  and  en¬ 
durance  in  revolutionary  times?  Let  the  recon¬ 
struction  enactments  answer  the  interrogation. 
No  poor  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  defend 
the  wise  and  beneficent  legislation  which  has 
been  extended  alike  to  white  and  colored  citi¬ 
zens.  The  Republican  party  is  not  inflamed,  as 
some  would  fain  have  the  country  believe, 
against  the  white  population  of  the  South.  Its 
borders  are  wide  enough  for  all  truly  loyal  men 
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to  find  within  them  peace  and  repose  from  the 
din  and  discord  of  angry  faction.  And  be  that 
loyal  man  white  or  black,  that  great  party  of 
our  Republic  will,  if  consistent  with  the  record 
it  has  already  made  for  posterity,  throw  around 
him  the  same  impartial  security  in  his  pursuit 
of  liberty  and  happiness.  If  a  certain  class  at  the 
South  had  accepted  in  good  faith  the  benevo¬ 
lent  overtures  which  were  offered  to  them  with 
no  niggard  hand  today  would  not  find  our  land 
still  harassed  with  feuds  and  contentions. 

The  North  owes  the  colored  race  a  deep  obligation 

I  remarked,  Mr.  President,  that  I  rose  to  plead 
for  protection  for  the  defenseless  race  who  now 
send  their  delegation  to  the  seat  of  government 
to  sue  for  that  which  this  Congress  alone  can 
secure  to  them.  And  here  let  me  say  further, 
that  the  people  of  the  North  owe  to  the  colored 
race  a  deep  obligation  which  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  fulfill.  When  the  federal  armies  were 
thinned  by  death  and  disaster,  and  somber 
clouds  overhung  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  very  air  was  pregnant  with 
the  rumors  of  foreign  interference — in  those 
dark  days  of  defeat,  whose  memories  even  yet 
haunt  us  as  an  ugly  dream,  from  what  source 
did  our  nation  in  its  seeming  death  throes  gain 
additional  and  new-found  power?  It  was  the 
sable  sons  of  the  South  that  valiantly  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  and  but  for  their  intrepidity  and 
ardent  daring  many  a  northern  fireside  would 
miss  today  paternal  counsels  or  a  brother's  love. 

Sir,  I  repeat  the  fact  that  the  colored  race 
saved  to  the  noble  women  of  New  England  and 
the  middle  states  men  on  whom  they  lean 
today  for  security  and  safety.  Many  of  my  race, 
the  representatives  of  these  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  sleep  in  the  countless  graves  of  the 
South.  If  those  quiet  resting-places  of  our  hon¬ 
ored  dead  could  speak  today  what  a  mighty 
voice,  like  to  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind, 
would  come  up  from  those  sepulchral  homes! 
Could  we  resist  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  their 
appeal?  Ah,  sir,  I  think  that  this  question  of 
immediate  and  ample  protection  for  the  loyal 
people  of  Georgia  would  lose  its  legal  technica¬ 
lities,  and  we  would  cease  to  hesitate  in  our 
provisions  for  their  instant  relief.  Again,  I  regret 


this  delay  on  other  grounds.  The  taunt  is  fre¬ 
quently  flung  at  us  that  a  Nemesis  more  terrible 
than  the  Greek  personation  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods  awaits  her  hour  of  direful  retribution.  We 
are  told  that  at  no  distant  day  a  great  uprising 
of  the  American  people  will  demand  that  the 
Reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  be  undone  and 
blotted  forever  from  the  annals  of  legislative 
enactment.  I  inquire,  sir,  if  this  delay  in  afford¬ 
ing  protection  to  the  loyalists  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  does  not  lend  an  uncomfortable  signifi- 
cancy  to  this  boasting  sneer  with  which  we  so 
often  meet?  Delay  is  perilous  at  best;  for  it  is  as 
true  in  legislation  as  in  physic,  that  the  longer 
we  procrastinate  to  apply  the  proper  remedies 
the  more  chronic  becomes  the  malady  that  we 
seek  to  heal. 

The  land  wants  such 
As  dare  with  rigor  execute  the  laws. 

Her  festered  members  must  be  lanced  and  tented. 

He's  a  bad  surgeon  that  for  pity  spares 
The  part  corrupted  till  the  gangrene  spread 
And  all  the  body  perish.  He  that's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good. 

The  circumstances  in  Georgia 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  motion  to  strike 
out  so  much  of  the  bill  under  debate  as  tends  to 
abridge  the  term  of  the  existing  legislature  of 
Georgia.  Let  me,  then,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
review  the  history  of  the  case  which  so  urgent¬ 
ly  claims  our  prompt  action.  In  the  month  of 
November  1867,  an  election  was  held  by  the 
authority  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  this 
Congress  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Its  object  was 
to  settle  by  the  ballot  of  her  whole  people, 
white  and  colored,  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
summon  a  convention  which  should  frame  a 
constitution  for  civil  government  in  that  state. 
A  certain  class  of  the  population  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  the  election.  The  vote  cast  at 
that  election  represented  thirty  thousand  white 
and  eighty  thousand  colored  citizens  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  majority,  too,  of  the  registered 
vote,  and  in  consequence  a  convention  was 
called.  A  number  of  the  delegates  who  formed 
that  convention  were  colored.  By  its  authority  a 
constitution  was  framed  just  and  equitable  in 
all  its  provisions.  Race,  color,  or  former  condi- 
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tion  of  servitude  found  no  barrier  in  any  of  its 
ample  enactments,  and  it  extended  to  those 
lately  in  armed  rebellion  all  the  privileges  of  its 
impartial  requirements.  This  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Every  effort  which  human  ingenuity  could 
call  into  requisition  to  defeat  its  adoption  was 
resorted  to.  The  loyal  population  of  the  state 
was  victorious;  and  notwithstanding  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  some  to  defeat  the  constitution  that 
same  class  sought  under  its  provisions  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  nomination  for  all  the  offices  within 
the  gift  of  the  people.  A  number  were  declared 
elected  as  county  officers  and  members  of  the 
general  assembly. 

Under  the  authority  given  by  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  June  25,  1868,  the  legislature  thus 
elected  convened  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the 
same  year  in  Atlanta.  The  act  of  Congress  to 
which  I  refer  reaffirmed  certain  qualifications 
which  were  demanded  from  all  persons  who 
were  to  hold  office  in  the  reconstructed  states. 
After  some  delay  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  declaring  that  that 
body  was  duly  qualified,  and  thus  began  the 
civil  government  in  the  state.  Peace  and  harmo¬ 
ny  seemed  at  last  to  have  met  together,  truth 
and  justice  to  have  kissed  each  other.  But  their 
reign  was  of  short  duration.  By  and  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  acts  of  Congress  began  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  were  un¬ 
constitutional;  and  the  legislature  which  was 
elected  under  the  constitution  framed  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  colored  men  declared  that  a  man 
having  more  than  an  eighth  of  African  blood  in 
his  veins  was  ineligible  to  office  or  a  seat  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  These  very 
men,  to  whom  the  Republican  party  extended 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
whom  they  were  empowered,  if  deemed  expe¬ 
dient,  to  cut  off  forever  from  such  beneficent 
grants,  were  the  men  to  deny  political  equality 
to  a  large  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In 
the  month  of  September  1868,  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  legislature  were  expelled  from 
that  body,  and  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
strange  and  startling  hypothesis  just  mentioned 
they  continued  to  legislate  in  open  violation  of 
the  constitution.  That  constitution  required  by 
its  provisions  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 


free  schools.  Such  provisions  were  wholly  abor¬ 
tive,  indeed  a  dead  letter,  for  none  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  courts  of  law,  at  least  so  far  as  col¬ 
ored  men  were  regarded,  were  a  shameless 
mockery  of  justice.  And  here  an  illustration, 
perhaps,  will  the  better  give  point  to  my  last 
remark.  A  case  in  which  was  involved  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  a  colored  man  was  eligible 
to  one  of  the  county  offices  was  taken  before 
the  superior  court,  and  the  judge  upon  the 
bench  rendered  as  his  judicial  opinion  that  a 
man  of  color  was  not  entitled  to  hold  office.  I 
am  told,  sir,  that  the  colored  man  in  question  is 
a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  served  with 
honor  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  late  war.  Is  any  comment 
needed  in  this  body  upon  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  state  of  Georgia?  Sir,  I  trust  not. 

Then,  again,  these  facts  were  presented  for 
the  calm  consideration  of  Congress  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  December,  and  the  results  of  their  delib¬ 
eration  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  toward  the  close  of 
January  of  last  year.  Congress  took  no  action  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  and  aid  the  people 
of  Georgia  in  obtaining  the  rights  clearly  guar¬ 
antied  to  them  by  the  provisions  of  their  state 
constitution. 

"I  PROTEST  IN  THE  NAME  OF  TRUTH  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS" 

In  December  last,  at  the  earnest  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  president,  the  act  of  the  22d  of  that 
month  was  adopted.  It  provided  for  the  reas¬ 
sembling  of  the  parties  declared  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  general  commanding  that  district, 
the  restoration  of  the  expelled  persons  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  rejection  of  disqualified  per¬ 
sons  by  that  body.  The  present  legislature  of 
Georgia  has  adopted  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif¬ 
teenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  fundamental  conditions 
required  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1868.  The  recon¬ 
structed  state  of  Georgia  now  offers  herself, 
through  the  constitutionally  elected  senators,  as 
meet  and  fit  for  the  recognition  and  admission 
by  this  Congress. 

I  have  thus  rapidly  gone  over  the  history  of 
the  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  till  I  have  come  to  the  legislation  of  the 
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present  time.  The  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
in  the  other  house  prepared  and  presented  a  bill 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  state  on 
similar  grounds  to  those  on  which  my  own 
state  and  Virginia  were  allowed  to  take  their 
places  in  the  Union.  An  amendment,  however, 
was  proposed  in  the  House  and  adopted,  the 
aim  and  purport  of  which  is  to  legalize  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  1868,  and  declare  that  the  terms 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who  have  so 
recently  qualified  for  a  fair  and  just  recognition 
by  Congress,  shall  expire  before  they  have 
completed  their  full  term  of  two  years  under 
the  constitution.  Again,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  retain  in  office,  whether  approved  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  or  not,  the  judges  who 
have  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  constitution 
and  the  law,  that  in  the  state  of  Georgia  at  least 
there  exists  a  distinction  as  to  race  and  color,  so 
far  as  civil  and  political  rights  are  concerned.  If 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  state  no  such  class  distinction 
as  this  exists;  and,  sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  what  grounds  we  are  called  upon  to 
hedge  in  by  congressional  enactment  any  public 
servant  who  may  still  give  utterance  to  such 
doctrines,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
effete  civilization  of  our  Republic.  If  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Georgia  thinks  it  right  and  proper  to 
place  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
men  of  this  school  of  political  thought,  certain¬ 
ly  I  shall  not  offer  one  objection.  But  let  that 


legislature  assume  the  risk,  as  it  is  its  true  prov¬ 
ince,  and  let  it  also  bear  the  consequences. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
state  of  Georgia  has  ever  been  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Congress,  nor  that  she  has  ever  become 
fully  admitted  into  the  Union  or  entitled  to 
representation  since  her  impotent  efforts  to 
promote  rebellion;  and  that  therefore,  when  the 
act  now  under  consideration  and  properly 
amended  shall  have  been  adopted,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  state  and  the  legislature  of  that 
state  will  enter  upon  the  terms  of  office,  will 
assume  the  powers  for  good  and  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  which  are  prescribed  in  the  constitution  of 
that  state,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
Senate  will  not  deny  to  the  loyal  men  of  Geor¬ 
gia  the  recognition  of  their  recent  victory. 

And  now,  sir,  I  protest  in  the  name  of  truth 
and  human  rights  against  any  and  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  fetter  the  hands  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  white  and  colored  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Georgia.  Sir,  I  now  leave  this  question  to  the 
consideration  of  this  body,  and  I  wish  my  last 
words  upon  the  great  issues  involved  in  the  bill 
before  us  to  be  my  solemn  and  earnest  demand 
for  full  and  prompt  protection  for  the  helpless 
loyal  people  of  Georgia. 

I  appeal  to  the  legislative  enactments  of  this 
Congress,  and  ask  if  now,  in  the  hour  when  a 
reconstructed  state  most  needs  support,  this 
Senate,  which  hitherto  has  done  so  nobly,  will 
not  give  it  such  legislation  as  it  needs. 
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George  G.  Vest. 
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George  Graham  Vest 
Eulogy  of  the  Dog 

September  23,  1870 

George  Graham  Vest  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  twenty-four  years,  from 
1879  to  1903,  but  the  act  for  which  he  is  best  remembered  is  a  speech  delivered  in  an 
insignificant  court  case  while  he  was  still  a  lawyer  in  rural  Missouri. 

Bom  in  Kentucky  in  1830,  Vest  moved  in  the  1850's  to  Missouri,  where  he  practiced 
law  and  served  in  the  state  legislature.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress.  After  the  war,  he  practiced  law  until  his  election  to  the  Senate  as 
a  Democrat. 

The  lawsuit  that  brought  him  immortality  concerned  the  shooting  of  "Old  Drum,"  the 
best  hunting  dog  of  a  local  farmer.  A  neighbor  who  suspected  that  Old  Drum  was 
moonlighting  by  killing  his  sheep  gave  orders  to  shoot  the  dog  if  it  appeared  on  the 
property  again.  When  Old  Drum  was  found  dead  near  the  neighbor's  house,  the  farmer 
filed  suit,  seeking  damages  of  fifty  dollars.  After  a  jury  awarded  twenty-five  dollars,  the 
neighbor  successfully  appealed  the  ruling.  The  dog's  owner,  however,  succeeded  in  his 
motion  for  a  new  trial  and  hired  two  skilled  lawyers,  one  of  them  George  G.  Vest. 

Vest's  summation  to  the  jury  at  that  trial  has  become  familiar  to  dog  lovers  across  the 
country  through  succeeding  generations.  Rather  than  discussing  the  details  of  the  case, 
he  eloquently  praised  the  loyalty  of  a  dog  to  his  owner  in  terms  that  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  jury  and  of  those  who  have  read  his  brief  remarks  in  the  years  since.  As  a 
result,  the  owner  was  awarded  damages,  although  the  amount — whether  the  original 
twenty-five  dollars  or  much  more — is  unclear. 

Afterward,  the  speech  took  on  a  life  of  its  own,  being  reprinted  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  So  famous  did  it  become  that,  in  1958,  the  town  of  Warrensburg,  Missouri, 
where  the  speech  took  place,  erected  a  bronze  statue  to  honor  Old  Drum  and  George  G. 
Vest.  Over  the  years,  the  brief  oration  has  been  included  in  a  number  of  anthologies, 
often  with  slight  variations  in  wording  and  punctuation.  The  version  presented  here  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Robert  C.  ByTd 
on  April  23,  1990. 1 

In  the  Senate,  the  witty  and  sarcastic  George  Vest  was  an  effective  debater,  although 
as  a  Democrat  he  was  generally  in  the  minority.  For  example,  he  fought  the  anti¬ 
polygamy  laws  aimed  at  the  Mormons,  opposed  woman  suffrage,  and  objected  to  the 
acquisition  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  He  delivered  his  last  speech  to  the  Senate 
in  January  1903,  attacking  the  coal  trust  that  was  keeping  the  price  of  fuel  artificially 
high  even  in  a  bitterly  cold  winter.  According  to  an  observer,  the  tiny,  wizened  Vest,  old 
and  terminally  ill,  stood  propped  up  beside  his  desk  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  pas¬ 
sion  and  his  arguments  shamed  the  majority  Republicans  into  removing  the  duty  on 
coal.2  Vest  retired  from  the  Senate  in  March  of  that  year  and  died  in  the  summer  of 
1904. 


For  further  reading: 

Althoff,  Shirley.  "Old  Drum — He  is  the  Everlasting  Hero  of  the  Animal  World."  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  December  14,  1969.  Reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  91st  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  pp.  104-5. 
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George  G.  Vest 
EULOGY  OF  THE  DOG  1 
September  23,  1870 
(Warrensburg,  Missouri) 


Gentlemen  of  the  jury.  The  best  friend  a  man 
has  in  the  world  may  turn  against  him  and 
become  his  enemy.  His  son  or  daughter  whom 
he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may  prove  un¬ 
grateful.  Those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness 
and  our  good  name,  may  become  traitors  to 
their  faith.  The  money  that  a  man  has  he  may 
lose.  It  flies  away  from  him  perhaps  when  he 
needs  it  most.  A  man's  reputation  may  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  a  moment  of  ill-considered  action.  The 
people  who  are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees  to 
do  us  honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be 
the  first  to  throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  fail¬ 
ure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our  heads.  The  one 
absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  a  man  can  have 
in  this  selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts 
him,  the  one  that  never  proves  ungrateful  or 
treacherous,  is  the  dog. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  man's  dog  stands  by 
him  in  prosperity  and  in  poverty,  in  health  and 
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in  sickness.  He  will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground 
when  the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow 
drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  can  be  near  his  mas¬ 
ter's  side.  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no 
food  to  offer,  he  will  lick  the  wounds  and  sores 
that  come  in  encounter  with  the  roughness  of 
the  world.  He  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper 
master  as  if  he  were  a  prince. 

When  all  other  friends  desert,  he  remains. 
When  riches  take  wings  and  reputation  falls  to 
pieces,  he  is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the  sun 
in  its  journey  through  the  heavens.  If  fortune 
drives  the  master  forth  an  outcast  into  the 
world,  friendless  and  homeless,  the  faithful  dog 
asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompa¬ 
nying  him,  to  guard  him  against  danger,  to 
fight  against  his  enemies.  And  when  the  last 
scene  of  all  comes,  and  death  takes  his  master 
in  its  embrace  and  his  body  is  laid  in  the  cold 
ground,  no  matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue 
their  way,  there  by  his  graveside  will  the  noble 
dog  be  found,  his  head  between  his  paws  and 
his  eyes  sad  but  open,  in  alert  watchfulness, 
faithful  and  true,  even  unto  death. 
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Andrew  Johnson 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  IN  LOUISIANA 

March  22,  1875 
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Andrew  Johnson 
On  Returning  to  the  Senate 

March  22,  1875 


In  1875,  six  years  after  his  presidential  term  ended,  Andrew  Johnson  was  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  on  his  return  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  had  acquitted  him  in  his  1868  impeach¬ 
ment  trial.  Less  than  three  weeks  after  being  sworn  in  on  March  5,  Johnson  delivered  a 
major  address  to  the  special  session  of  the  Senate  regarding  political  turmoil  in  Louisiana. 

Johnson,  a  Democrat  from  Tennessee,  had  served  in  the  Senate  from  1857  to  1862 
before  becoming  vice  president  of  the  United  States  in  1865.  After  succeeding  to  the 
presidency  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Johnson  had  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle 
with  Radical  Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate  over  whether  he  or  Congress  should 
control  the  terms  for  readmitting  the  former  Confederate  states  to  the  Union.  Ultimately, 
the  House  impeached  the  blunt,  outspoken  Johnson  for  removing  the  secretary  of  war  in 
spite  of  a  newly  passed  law  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  remove  a  cabinet  offi¬ 
cer.  After  a  three-month  trial,  the  Senate  acquitted  the  president  of  the  charges  by  a 
narrow  vote  of  35  for  to  19  against,  one  less  than  the  two-thirds  needed  for  conviction. 
At  the  close  of  his  presidential  term  in  1869,  Johnson  returned  to  Tennessee.  He  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  sought  election  first  to  the  Senate  and  then  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  finally  winning  a  Senate  seat. 

As  Reconstruction  neared  its  close  under  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  elections  in  some 
southern  states  became  increasingly  violent,  in  a  backlash  by  white  supremacist  Demo¬ 
crats  against  often  corrupt  Radical  Republican  control.  Amid  charges  of  corruption  and 
intimidation  of  black  voters,  elections  in  several  states  resulted  in  competing  state  legis¬ 
latures,  each  claiming  to  have  a  quorum  of  legally  elected  members.  Such  a  situation  oc¬ 
curred  in  Louisiana  after  both  the  1872  and  1874  elections  and  was  further  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  two  competing  governors.  The  U.S.  Senate  became  involved  in  the 
tangle  because  each  legislature  sent  to  Washington  a  claimant  for  the  single  open  Senate 
seat.  Convinced  that  there  had  been  wrongdoing  on  both  sides,  the  Senate  refused  to 
seat  either  contender,  and  the  seat  remained  vacant  from  November  1872  to  January 
1876. 

In  December  1874,  President  Grant  sent  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  to  Louisiana  in  an 
effort  to  restore  order  and  to  support  the  Republican  government.  The  next  month,  in 
response  to  Democratic  efforts  to  take  over  the  state  legislature  by  force,  federal  troops 
actually  entered  the  chamber  and  removed  five  legislators.  This  military  interference 
with  civilian  government  stirred  controversy  in  the  North,  where  enthusiasm  for  Recon¬ 
struction  was  waning,  and  divided  the  Republican  party.  Johnson,  who  both  hated  Grant 
and  believed  that  his  own  more  lenient  policies  regarding  Reconstruction  had  been  cor¬ 
rect,  vehemently  opposed  the  president's  action  in  using  troops  to  maintain  a  particular 
state  government  in  power.  When  a  resolution  was  introduced  specifically  stating  the 
Senate's  approval  for  what  he  viewed  as  Grant's  partisan  maneuver,  the  former  president 
decided  to  speak  out. 

On  March  22,  before  crowded  galleries,  Johnson  stated  his  case,  basing  his  objections 
on  the  Constitution.  He  also  cited  a  precedent  that  he  had  set  as  president  when  he  re¬ 
fused  to  order  federal  troops  to  intervene  in  a  dispute  between  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  in  Tennessee.  Among  the  constitutional  points  Johnson  raised  were  that  the 
Senate  had  no  business  to  be  approving  or  disapproving  actions  taken  by  the  president, 
whose  proper  role  was  to  implement  acts  of  Congress;  the  Senate  should  not  act  on  leg¬ 
islation  during  a  special  session  called  to  review  executive  business  when  the  House  was 
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not  in  session;  the  military  should  not  intervene  in  civil  disputes  between  a  governor  and 
a  legislature;  and  the  president  should  not  take  sides  between  rival  governors  of  a  state. 

Senators  applauded  the  speech,  which  received  praise  from  major  newspapers  opposed 
to  the  Grant  administration  and  condemnation  from  those  supporting  the  president.  In 
the  Senate,  a  number  of  fellow  Democrats  joined  Johnson  in  attacking  the  resolution  to 
approve  Grant's  action,  but  the  next  day  the  Republican-dominated  body  passed  the 
measure  by  a  party-line  vote  of  33  to  24. 1 

This  was  Andrew  Johnson's  last  public  speech.  Two  days  later,  the  special  session  ad¬ 
journed  and  he  went  home  to  Tennessee.  On  July  31,  1875,  he  died  of  a  stroke. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Congress  and  Reconstruction,  see  Volume  1  of  this  series,  pages  277-303;  for  more  about 
the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  see  this  series,  Volume  I,  pages  286-92,  and  Volume  II,  pages  80- 
82.  A  list  of  Senate  impeachment  trials  appears  in  Volume  IV,  pp.  731-33. 

Foner,  Eric.  Reconstruction:  America  's  Unfinished  Revolution,  1863-1877.  New  York,  1988. 

Trefousse,  Hans  L.  Andrew  Johnson:  A  Biography.  New  York,  1989. 
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Andrew  Johnson 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  IN  LOUISIANA  1 

March  22,  1875 

(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  public  for  a  number 
of  years,  sometimes  in  deliberative  bodies  and 
sometimes  before  the  people,  I  confess  that  I 
appear  before  the  Senate  this  morning  under 
great  embarrassment.  I  fear  that  the  fact  of  my 
having  obtained  the  floor  on  Saturday  night 
and  notice  having  been  given  that  I  would  ad¬ 
dress  the  Senate  today  may  have  created  an  ex¬ 
pectation  with  some  that  cannot  be  realized, 
and  especially  so  with  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  me.  If  any  such  expectation  has 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  any  of  those  here 
present,  I  trust  and  hope  that  they  will  let 
themselves  down,  for  they  will  be  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  my  intention  when  this  question  was 
first  brought  before  the  Senate  not  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion.  My  entrance  into  the 
Senate  was  of  so  recent  a  date  and  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  that  I  had  determined 
that  I  would  not  participate  in  any  discussion 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Senate;  but 
things  have  taken  such  a  direction  that  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  say  something  in  reference 
to  the  resolution  now  under  consideration;  and 
what  I  may  say  on  this  occasion  I  want  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  grows  out  of  no  party  bias 
or  partisan  feeling  whatever,  but  proceeds  from 
the  ground  which  I  take  that  the  resolution 
proposes  to  cover  and  indorse  an  act  and  a 
measure  that  I  think  clearly  violative  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  of  the  land.  That  being  so,  I  could 
not  get  my  consent,  being  compelled  to  vote 
against  it  in  compliance  with  my  view  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  to  do  so  without 
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assigning  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  which  ac¬ 
tuate  me. 

The  resolution 

I  ask  the  secretary  to  please  read  the  original 
resolution  and  then  the  substitute  offered  in 
lieu  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  secretary 
will  report  the  resolution  and  the  amendment. 

The  CHIEF  CLERK.  The  resolution  originally 
submitted  by  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  2  is  in  the 
following  words: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  approve  the  action  heretofore 
taken  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  protecting 
Louisiana  from  domestic  violence,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
he  should  continue  to  recognize  in  that  state  the  existing 
state  government. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  that  resolution  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  "resolved"  and 
inserting — 

That  the  action  of  the  president  in  protecting  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Louisiana,  of  which  William  P.  Kellogg  is  the  exec¬ 
utive,  and  the  people  of  that  state  against  domestic  vio¬ 
lence,  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  that 
state,  is  approved. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tennessee.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  reso¬ 
lution  embracing  questions  of  such  great  impor¬ 
tance  is  not  legitimately  before  this  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  consider  it 
before  a  Senate  convened  in  such  a  session  as 
we  are  now  holding.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  has  been  convened  in  extra  session  for 
the  purpose  mainly  of  acting  upon  executive 
business,  not  embracing  questions  of  legislation, 
but  simply  to  act  upon  business  pertaining  to 


2  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  (1817-1885)  served  in 
the  Senate,  1866-1869  and  1871-1877. 
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the  executive  department.  The  Senate  being  a 
part  of  the  treatymaking  power,  the  Senate 
having  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  that 
may  be  made,  it  is  convened  for  these  purposes; 
and  I  consider  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
Senate  during  this  session  confined  to  matters 
falling  under  these  heads;  but  the  Senate  has 
assumed  and  taken  charge  of  measures  that 
look  far  beyond  this.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  con¬ 
sider  the  measure  now  under  consideration  by 
this  body,  it  is  legitimate  to  consider  every 
question  upon  which  the  administration  has 
acted  since  its  advent  into  power.  It  would  be 
as  legitimate,  for  instance,  to  offer  a  resolution 
expressing  an  opinion  in  reference  to  reducing 
the  expenditures  of  the  government,  saying  that 
that  ought  to  be  done,  that  retrenchment 
should  be  commenced,  that  we  should  return  to 
a  sound  currency,  and  a  long  list  of  questions 
that  might  be  enumerated. 

“This  is  reversing  the  whole  order  of  things“ 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  traveling  still 
further  out  of  the  record  when  the  executive 
goes  forward  and  presumes  to  act  in  advance  of 
the  legislature  for  the  legislature  to  reverse  po¬ 
sitions  with  the  executive  and  take  up  his  acts 
and  approve  them.  Ordinarily  measures  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and 
when  Congress  acts  upon  them  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  consider  its  acts  and  to  approve 
or  reject  them,  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
sit  in  judgment,  as  it  were,  upon  his  acts  and 
approve  or  reject  such  measures  as  he  may 
think  proper  to  act  upon.  This  is  reversing  the 
whole  order  of  things,  reversing  the  origin  of 
legislation;  it  is  reversing  the  policy  and  the 
principle  on  which  the  legislature  has  acted  for 
a  number  of  years,  or  perhaps  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  government  to  the  present  time. 

I  presume  every  senator  remembers  well  the 
famous  resolutions  brought  forward  years  ago 
by  the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Clay,3  in  reference  to  General  Jackson,  res¬ 
olutions  condemning  him  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 


3  Henry  Clay  (See  Speeches  No.  3,  6,  8,  and  11). 


States,  condemning  and  censuring  that  act  in 
strong  terms.  Both  houses  of  Congress  were  to¬ 
gether  then;  they  were  sitting  as  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Senate  passed  those  resolutions,  it  was 
considered,  and  so  determined  by  the  country 
afterward,  that  they  were  illegitimate  and  that 
it  was  not  the  place  of  the  Senate  to  pass  upon 
the  action  of  the  executive  unless  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  as  a  court  of  impeachment.  But  now  we  are 
called  upon  as  a  Senate  to  approve  past  acts  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  General  Jackson  when  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  at  a  time  when 
both  houses  of  Congress  were  in  session,  when 
they  were  convened  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution;  and  yet  though  they  acted  in  that 
position,  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  the  act  of  the  executive  was  subse¬ 
quently  determined  and  declared  by  this  body 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  expunged  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  should  settle  the 
question  most  clearly  and  prove  that  we  have 
no  such  authority,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
the  other  house.  There  are  many  things  that  it 
is  as  legitimate  for  us  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  as  upon  this  resolution.  What  does  this 
resolution  propose?  It  seems  that  it  has  required 
great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  prepared  this  resolution  to  get  it  in 
its  present  shape.  The  first  resolution,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
MORTON]  4  was  drawn  up  in  somewhat 
broader  terms,  perhaps  too  broad  for  some 
members  of  the  Senate  to  support.  Then  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELINGHUY- 
SEN]  introduced  a  resolution,  seemingly  not  so 
broad.  Then  came  the  substitute  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ANTHO¬ 
NY]  5  which  seems  to  narrow  it  down  almost  to 
an  abstract  idea;  but  when  we  come  to  get  at  it 
in  substance,  the  resolutions  are  all  the  same, 
and  a  mere  modification  in  the  matter  of  verbi¬ 
age  to  suit  the  particular  views  of  some  individ- 


4  Oliver  H.P.T.  Morton  (1823-1877)  served  in  the  Senate,  1867- 

1877. 

5  Henry  B.  Anthony  (1815-1884)  served  in  the  Senate,  1859-1884. 
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ual  does  not  change  the  substance  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  It  is  simply  calling  upon  the  Senate 
to  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  conduct  in  the  organization  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  to  approve  of  that  act. 

A  SIMILAR  CASE  FROM  1866 

Now  the  query  comes  up,  what  has  been  the 
course  of  the  government  in  reference  to  cases 
of  this  kind?  I  will  refer  to  one  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  introduction  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say;  and  it  is  a  case  which  occurred  in  1866.  In 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  in  a  reorganization  of 
government  there,  there  was  a  governor  elected 
and  a  legislature  elected  under  an  amended 
constitution  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
people  in  convention  amending  the  original 
constitution.  The  legislature  was  convened;  the 
governor  was  qualified  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  governor  of  the  state.  Here  was 
the  legislative  department,  here  was  the  execu¬ 
tive  department,  here  was  the  judicial  depart¬ 
ment,  coordinate  branches  of  the  government. 
According  to  the  theory  that  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  states  and  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  each  one  of  these  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  each  one  of  these  departments,  should 
move  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  one  has  no 
right  to  encroach  upon  the  others. 

When  the  legislature  was  convened,  there 
came  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
governor  of  the  state  and  the  legislature,  and 
that  difference  of  opinion  became  almost  fac¬ 
tious;  the  legislature  became  refractory  and  the 
governor  became  refractory.  The  governor 
undertook  to  control  the  legislature.  The  legis¬ 
lature  refused  to  keep  a  quorum.  Here  was  a 
contest  between  two  civil  departments  of  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  wanted  his  policy  carried  out,  his  meas¬ 
ures  acted  upon.  The  legislature  were  opposed 
to  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
governor  in  carrying  out  his  plans  they  reduced 
the  number  of  members  present  below  a 
quorum. 

Here  was  a  struggle  between  two  civil  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government,  the  legislative 
and  the  executive.  According  to  the  theory  and 
according  to  the  constitution  itself  they  were 
coordinate  branches  of  the  government  and  one 


had  no  right  to  encroach  upon  the  other.  We 
know  the  provision  that  is  made  in  nearly  all 
the  states,  and  perhaps  in  all  of  them,  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  in  the  government  of  legisla¬ 
tures.  There  are  certain  rules  prescribed.  The 
executive  department  is  laid  down,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  is  prescribed  also,  and  the  legislature  has 
the  power  to  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifications 
and  elections  of  its  own  members.  It  has  a  right 
to  prescribe  rules  for  absent  members,  thereby 
making  inherent  in  the  body  the  power  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  organization  and  its  existence,  and  the 
responsibility  is  upon  the  legislature  and  not 
upon  the  governor.  To  defeat  some  measure 
that  was  favored  and  advocated  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  executive  department  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislative  department  reduced  the 
legislature  below  a  quorum.  Then  the  struggle 
came.  The  executive  assumed  the  high  preroga¬ 
tive  of  taking  charge  of  the  legislature  and 
having  the  members  brought  in  and  compelled 
to  act.  Some  of  the  members  tendered  their  res¬ 
ignations  which  were  rejected  by  the  governor; 
others  absented  themselves  or  refused  to  vote, 
and  thus  reduced  the  house  below  a  quorum. 
Here  was  almost  the  precise  case  that  you  have 
in  Louisiana.  Here,  though  the  struggle  was  not 
strictly  between  the  governor  and  contending 
members  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  the  main 
issue  was  between  the  legislature  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  That  was  the  great  struggle.  We  find  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  so  said  and  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  who  speak  on  the  subject,  that  the 
military  was  there  obeying  the  behests  of  the 
governor  in  organizing  the  legislature  and  orga¬ 
nizing  a  legislature  that  favored  him.  In  princi¬ 
ple  it  is  precisely  the  same  case.  Let  us  see  what 
was  the  action  of  the  government  in  the  first 
case  referred  to  in  1866. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  July  5,  1866. 

SIR:  As  it  is  evidently  the  design  of  your  resignation  to 
reduce  the  house  below  a  quorum,  and  to  break  up  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  the  same  is  not  accepted. 

W.G.  BROWNLOW.6 

Hon.  M.E.W.  Dunnaway. 


6  William  G.  Brownlow  (1805-1877)  served  in  the  Senate,  1869- 
1875.  He  was  governor  of  Tennessee,  1865-1869. 
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Here  was  an  attempt  to  force  a  member  to  act 
by  a  refusal  of  his  resignation  on  the  part  of 
the  governor.  It  was  not  for  the  governor  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  legislature;  it  was  not  for  him  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.  No; 
that  was  a  prerogative  belonging  to  the  body 
itself  and  not  to  the  governor.  I  proceed  with 
the  account  of  the  transaction: 

Mr.  Williams,  member  from  Carter  County,  sent  in  a 
communication,  declaring  that  he  could  not  and  would  not 
participate  in  adopting  the  proposed  amendment  until  he 
had  first  submitted  it  to  his  constituents,  and  he  therefore 
refused  to  attend  the  session. 

Well,  that  is  a  pretty  good  reason  on  the  part 
of  a  member. 

The  governor  applied  to  the  military  commander  of  the 
district  for  assistance  in  bringing  the  fugitive  members  back 
to  their  duties,  when  the  following  correspondence  took 
place. 

General  George  H.  Thomas 7  was  then  in 
command  of  that  department,  and  he  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  governor  to  apply  to  the  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  of  the  army,  here  at  that  time,  for 
military  aid  to  assist  Governor  Brownlow  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  legislature.  This  is  his  dispatch: 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  July  14,  1866. 

Lieutenant-General  GRANT,  Washington : 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  conduct  themselves  in  a 
very  refractory  manner,  absenting  themselves  to  prevent  a 
quorum,  thus  obstructing  business. 

The  governor  cannot  manage  them  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  and  has  applied  to  me  for  military  assistance.  Shall 

1  furnish  it? 

GEO.  H.  THOMAS, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

This  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  army  at  that  time — and  in  calling 
him  by  name  it  is  simply  to  be  understood,  for 
it  is  not  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  give 
utterance  to  a  single  personal  expression,  but  to 
speak  of  public  acts  in  the  manner  and  mode 
that  a  public  man  has  a  right  to  speak  of  them. 
This  dispatch  was  brought  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  by  the  secretary  of  war  it  was  brought  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,8  and  this 


7  George  H.  Thomas  (1816-1870). 

8  Andrew  Johnson  was  president  at  that  time. 


reply  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  General 
Thomas,  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate: 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  July  17,  1866. 

General  Grant  will  instruct  General  Thomas  that  the  facts 
stated  in  his  telegram  do  not  warrant  the  interference  of  the 
military  authority. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  in  Nashville  belong  properly  to  the  State  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  forces  is  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  in  the  controversy  between  the  political 
authorities  of  the  State,  and  General  Thomas  will  strictly 
abstain  from  any  interference  between  them. 

There  is  the  precise  case  and  that  was  the 
action  of  the  government.  It  was  thought  then 
that  that  was  a  civil  struggle,  a  contest  between 
two  divisions  of  a  state  government,  with 
which  the  military  authority  of  the  United 
States  could  not  interfere,  as  stated  in  the  tele¬ 
gram  sent  back  by  him.  That  dispatch  was 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  war,  but  written  in 
the  presence  of  the  president,  and  sent  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  to  General  Thomas,  saying  that  this 
is  not  a  case  that  calls  for  the  interference  of 
the  military,  and  that  General  Thomas  should 
abstain  under  all  circumstances  from  any  inter¬ 
ference  whatever. 

It  would  seem  that  this  marked  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  civil  and  military  authority.  There  is 
the  precedent  of  the  government  in  that  case, 
and  the  cases  are  almost  parallel.  That  is  what 
this  government  thought  then;  that  was  the 
course  that  it  took.  But  what  are  we  told  now? 
We  see  that  the  now  president  of  the  United 
States  was  familiar  with  and  understood  what 
was  the  construction  of  the  government  in  cases 
of  this  kind  as  to  the  interference  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  with  the  civil  power.  We  see  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  a  new  one  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
not  acted  without  proper  and  thorough  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  subject.  If  he  conveyed  in  a 
telegram  an  order  of  this  kind  to  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  of  course  it  must  have  been 
understood  by  him  what  was  the  true  doctrine 
and  principle  upon  which  cases  of  this  kind 
should  be  managed  by  the  military. 

The  case  of  General  Sheridan 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  this  line 
of  thought,  a  great  fact  as  I  conceive  it,  and  that 
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is  that  in  1867  General  Sheridan  9  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fifth  military  district,  as  it  was 
called  at  that  time,  and  that  his  management  of 
that  district  produced  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
such  was  his  officious  interference,  such  were 
his  oppressive  acts,  that  there  was  one  general 
wail,  one  united  murmur  coming  up  from  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  that  was  for  his  re¬ 
moval,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
command. 

The  complaints  against  him  originally  grew 
out  of  his  manner  of  executing  the  so-called  re¬ 
construction  laws.  The  attorney  general  gave  an 
opinion  as  to  their  meaning  which  seemed  not 
to  suit  the  views  of  this  commandant,  and 
when  he  telegraphed  this  fact  to  the  command¬ 
ing  general  at  Washington  that  officer  replied 
to  Sheridan: 

Enforce  your  own  construction  of  the  military  bill  until 
ordered  to  do  otherwise.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  has  not  been  distributed  to  the  district  commanders  in 
language  or  manner  entitling  it  to  the  force  of  an  order. 

He  persevered  in  his  course  and  made  many 
removals  of  local  civil  officers,  and  finally  his 
conduct  became  such  that  he  was  taken  from 
that  district. 

I  merely  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  that 
what  now  transpires  is  nothing  new  to  the  par¬ 
ties  engaged  in  the  work  of  usurpation,  in  the 
work  of  tyranny,  in  the  work  of  violating  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  which  is  being  trans¬ 
acted.  In  consequence  of  this  wail  that  came  up 
from  the  people  it  was  determined  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  then  that  this  man  should  be  removed, 
and  his  removal  was  ordered  in  this  order, 
dated  August  17,  1867: 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  fifth  military  district,  created  by  the 
act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867. 

Major-General  P.H.  Sheridan  is  hereby  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  is  hereby  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

That  order  was  changed  afterward  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  and  sickness  of  General 


Thomas,  and  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  10 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  fifth  military 
district,  which  included  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
by  this  order  of  August  26,  1867: 

Major-General  P.H.  Sheridan  will  at  once  turn  over  his 
present  command  to  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  himself,  and 
proceeding,  without  delay,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
will  relieve  Major-General  Hancock  of  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  will,  until  further 
orders,  remain  in  command  of  the  Cumberland. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  most  persons,  and 
especially  by  members  of  the  Senate,  that  when 
General  Hancock  took  command  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  removed  from  office 
were  reinstated  and  peace  and  quiet  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  department;  general  satisfaction 
was  insured  and  General  Hancock  in  an  order 
addressed  to  the  people  of  that  district  laid 
down  the  true  dividing  line  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  civil  power  and  gave  supremacy  to 
the  civil  authority  over  the  military,  and  sus¬ 
tained  and  restored  the  civil  authority  in  that 
department.  Perhaps  I  might  as  well  read  the 
order  issued  by  General  Hancock  on  assuming 
command: 

First.  In  accordance  with  the  General  Orders  No.  81, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  August  27,  1867,  Major- 
General  W.S.  Hancock  hereby  assumes  command  of  the 
fifth  military  district — the  department  composed  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Second.  The  general  commanding  is  gratified  to  learn  that 
peace  and  quiet  reign  in  this  department,  and  it  will  be  his 
purpose  to  preserve  this  condition  of  things.  As  a  means  to 
this  great  end,  he  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  as  the  most 
efficient  under  existing  circumstances.  In  war  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  overthrow  and  destroy 
opposition  to  lawful  authority;  but  when  insurrectionary 
force  has  been  overthrown,  peace  established,  and  the  civil 
authorities  are  ready  and  willing  to  perform  their  duties, 
the  military  power  should  cease  to  lead,  and  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  resume  its  natural  and  rightful  dominion. 

Solemnly  impressed  with  these  views  the  general  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  great  principles  of  American  liberty  still 
are  the  lawful  inheritance  of  this  people  and  ever  should 
be.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  natural  rights  of 
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10  Winfield  S.  Hancock  (1824-1886). 


persons  and  the  rights  of  property  must  be  observed.  Free 
institutions,  while  they  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  always  furnish  the  strongest  in¬ 
ducements  to  peace  and  order.  Crimes  and  offenses  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  district  must  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
and  judgment  of  the  regular  civil  authorities,  and  these  tri¬ 
bunals  will  be  supported  in  their  lawful  jurisdiction. 

Should  there  be  violations  of  existing  laws  which  are  not 
inquired  into  by  the  civil  magistrates,  or  should  failures  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the  courts  be  complained 
of,  the  cases  will  be  reported  to  these  headquarters,  when 
such  orders  will  be  made  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
While  the  general  thus  indicates  his  purpose  to  respect  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  he  wishes  all  to  understand  that 
armed  insurrections  or  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  will  be 
instantly  suppressed  by  arms. 

By  command  of  Major-General  W.S.  Hancock. 

When  this  change  was  made  in  the  command 
of  that  district  there  sprang  up  a  controversy 
between  the  executive  and  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army,  the  latter  protesting  against 
the  removal  of  General  Sheridan,  alleging  that 
he  was  a  very  popular  man  and  that  to  remove 
him  was  violating  the  will  of  the  people;  but 
notwithstanding  this  assertion,  which  was  mere 
assertion  and  so  stated  and  proven  to  be  at  the 
time,  quiet  and  order  were  restored  by  General 
Hancock.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  removing 
Sheridan  I  will  give  from  a  communication 
made  at  the  time: 

Their  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and  a 
bitter  spirit  of  antagonism  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
General  Sheridan's  management.  He  has  rendered  himself 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ex¬ 
ercised  even  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress,  and  still 
more  so  by  a  resort  to  authority  not  granted  by  law  nor 
necessary  to  its  faithful  and  efficient  execution.  His  rule 
has,  in  fact,  been  one  of  absolute  tyranny  without  reference 
to  the  principles  of  our  Government  or  the  nature  of  our 
free  institutions.  The  state  of  affairs  which  has  resulted 
from  the  course  he  has  pursued  has  seriously  interfered 
with  a  harmonious,  satisfactory,  and  speedy  execution  of 
the  acts  of  Congress,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  a 
change.  His  removal,  therefore,  cannot  "be  regarded  as  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  laws  of  Congress;"  for  the  object  is  to 
facilitate  their  execution,  through  an  officer  who  has  never 
failed  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  land,  and  to  exact,  within 
his  jurisdiction,  a  like  obedience  from  others. 

That  is  what  was  said  then  to  the  general  in 
command  of  the  army  on  the  transfer  of  Gener¬ 
al  Hancock  to  this  department;  and  after  taking 
command  of  the  department  he  issued  the 


orders  that  I  have  alluded  to,  giving  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authority  of  the 
country. 


Why  was  Sheridan  sent  to  Louisiana? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  query  comes  up  in 
this  distracted  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana, 
why  is  it  that  this  man  has  been  selected  and 
sent  back  to  those  people  who  before  con¬ 
demned  his  acts  and  prayed  for  his  removal? 
Why  is  it?  It  was  known  that  he  was  a  source 
of  altercation  and  dissatisfaction  when  there 
before;  and  why  was  it  now  in  contemplation 
to  send  there  an  enemy,  a  man  who  was  ob¬ 
noxious  to  that  whole  people,  except  to  a  few 
perhaps  who  may  have  been  interested  in  a 
particular  line  of  policy  or  measures  of  some¬ 
thing  that  they  wanted  to  accomplish?  How 
many  distinguished  men  are  there  in  the  army 
who  could  have  been  sent,  and  why  should  he 
have  been  selected  to  be  sent  there?  Was  it  for 
the  purpose  of  irritation?  Was  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  provoking  that  people  to  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  in¬ 
surrections  and  mobs  and  riots,  so  as  then  to 
raise  the  cry  “these  southern  people  are  in 
revolt,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  war-cry  and 
through  the  prejudices  of  one  portion  of  the 
country  excited  against  another  go  into  a  presi¬ 
dential  election?  It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  the 
result  would  be,  or  what  the  expectation  might 
have  been.  No;  “let  us  have  peace!" 

I  know  the  determination  of  that  people. 
Their  great  object  is  to  be  restored  back  into  the 
Union  upon  equal  footing  with  all  the  other 
states,  and  have  a  fair  participation  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  country.  That  is  all  they  desire. 
But  what  is  that  to  those  who  are  acting  behind 
the  curtain  and  who  are  aspiring  to  retain 
power,  and  if  it  cannot  be  had  by  popular  con¬ 
sent  and  the  approval  of  their  public  acts  would 
inaugurate  a  system  of  terrorism,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  the 
war-cry,  triumphantly  ride  into  the  presidency 
for  a  third  presidential  term;  and  when  that  is 
done,  farewell  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.11  The  chair  will 
interrupt  the  senator  at  this  moment  to  remind 
the  galleries  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove.  The  sergeant  at 
arms  will  put  sufficient  force  in  the  galleries  to 
maintain  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tennessee.  Sir,  it  is  my 
honest  conviction  that  the  real  meaning  of  all 
this  is  a  desire  for  a  third  term  for  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  the  United  States,  violating  the  example 
that  Washington  set  and  which  has  become 
equal  to  a  part  of  the  Constitution  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  acquiescence  and  approval  and  almost 
looked  upon  as  sacred  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  Even  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  when  he  had  served  four 
years,  wanted  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term.  He  thought  that  was  long  enough, 
and  his  farewell  address  was  partly  prepared  at 
the  termination  of  his  first  term  of  four  years; 
but  being  prevailed  upon  by  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  country,  to  accept  a  second  term  when 
that  expired,  he  terminated  his  connection  with 
the  government.  That  example  has  since  been 
pursued  and  followed  and  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  almost  out  of  order  to  refer  to 
Washington  now!  Is  not  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  humiliating  when  we  look  at  the  ex¬ 
ample  that  he  set  in  many  things?  Look  at  the 
great  probity  of  his  character.  When  he  accept¬ 
ed  office  what  did  he  say  in  reference  to  the 
morals  of  the  country  and  the  expenditures  of 
the  government?  In  his  message  that  he  sent  to 
Congress  with  regard  to  making  provision  for 
the  executive  department  he  asked  them  to 
make  no  further  provision  for  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
defray  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  office.  We 
know  furthermore  that  Washington  was  op¬ 
posed  to  a  third  term,  and  set  the  example  of 
serving  but  two.  We  know  also  that  in  sustain¬ 
ing  the  morals  of  the  country,  and  in  setting  an 
example  both  by  his  practice  and  in  precept, 
Washington  received  no  more  while  he  was 


1 1  Thomas  W.  Ferry  of  Michigan  (1827-1896)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1871-1883. 


serving  the  country  even  in  the  army  than  a 
bare  sufficiency  to  defray  his  expenses. 

"Gifts  and  presents  and  gratuities" 

There  is  a  provision  contained  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  declares  that  "no  title  of  nobility 
shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  them  shall  .  .  .  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 
The  minds  of  those  who  made  the  Constitution 
were  directed  to  the  other  side  of  the  water; 
they  thought  temptation  was  most  likely  to 
come  from  that  direction.  If  in  the  last  line  of 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution  they  had  added 
"or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  what  a 
fortunate  thing  it  would  have  been.  [Laughter.] 
More  danger  lies  in  gifts  and  presents  and  gra¬ 
tuities  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
public  officers  than  from  any  prince  or  poten¬ 
tate  or  foreign  power.  Here  it  is  in  our  midst, 
right  among  us,  and  if  some  senator  were  now 
to  offer  a  resolution  suggesting  the  propriety, 
and  giving  it  as  the  Senate's  opinion,  that  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  amended  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  very  important 
consideration  about  this  particular  period. 

Here  let  me  refer  to  a  resolution  passed  in 
1695  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to 
the  speaker  of  that  body.  Sir  John  Trevor,  who 
in  thirty  years  mounted  from  the  lawyer's  stool 
to  such  dignity,  that  in  a  national  and  royal 
procession  for  him  was  reserved  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  place;  and  how  high  this  distinction 
was  you  will  understand  when  you  know  what 
this  procession  was  in  which  he  thus  appeared. 
It  was  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of 
King  William  III.  Her  burial  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1695,  a  day  long  memorable  in 
London.  The  queen  had  died  young;  she  died 
beloved.  Her  death  was  sudden,  almost  terrible; 
she  was  struck  down  by  the  malignant  small¬ 
pox.  Public  sorrow  for  Queen  Mary  was  great — 
never  was  so  universal  a  mourning,  constrained 
by  true  sympathy.  Parliament  resolved  to 
follow  her  body  to  the  grave.  Never  before  had 
Parliament  followed  a  royal  female.  They  did 
so,  however;  robed  in  long  cloaks  of  scarlet  and 
black,  attended  by  the  maces,  the  emblems  of 
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their  dignity,  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  came  after  the  hearse,  on 
which  was  laid  the  purple  velvet-shrouded 
coffin.  The  streets  were  hung  with  black.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  pageant  of  unusual  solemnity. 
The  whole  English  nation  was  represented 
there — the  nobility,  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor, 
all  the  authorities  both  civil  and  religious;  and 
walking  in  this  grand  procession  between  the 
peers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  space 
set  apart  to  do  him  honor,  with  a  mace  borne 
before  him  and  his  train  carried  up,  there 
walked  that  knavish,  squinting  lad,  now  grown 
into  a  knavish,  squinting  man.  His  name  was 
Sir  John  Trevor.  As  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  took  this  place,  nor  had  any  of 
their  speakers  before  him  been  thus  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  first  commoner  of  the  realm;  no 
former  speaker  had  been  honored  by  heading  in 
a  royal  procession  the  whole  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Thus  was  Sir  John  Trevor,  as  the  first 
commoner  of  the  realm,  publicly  ennobled  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1695.  Within  a  week,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  England,  he  was  a  man  the  lowest 
and  most  degraded  among  Englishmen.  This 
was  how  it  happened.  We  saw  Trevor  on  that 
5th  of  March,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  leading  the  house  after  Queen  Mary's 
coffin.  What  is  it  that  only  seven  days  later 
Trevor  had  to  do  as  speaker?  Standing  in  his 
high  place,  standing  there  before  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England,  he  had  to  read  aloud 
words  to  this  effect: 

Resolved,  That  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  house,  for 
receiving  a  gratuity  of  one  thousand  guineas  from  the  city 
of  London,  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime. 

This  was  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  this  was  what  England  did  in 
1695.  Notwithstanding  there  has  been  so  much 
reference  made  to  the  corruptions  of  England 
and  the  English  government,  such  was  their 
view  and  such  was  their  action  in  reference  to 
the  speaker  of  their  House  of  Commons  who 
had  received  a  thousand  guineas  as  a  gratuity 
for  his  influence  and  assistance  in  passing  a  bill 
through  the  House  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
London.  A  thousand  guineas!  Only  $5,000!  If 
you  look  around  and  contemplate  for  a  moment 
can  you  not  find  that  this  principle  could  be 


applied  in  this  country?  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
legitimate  to  have  a  resolution  of  that  character 
under  consideration  for  the  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  this  body  today  as  the  one  that  we  have 
before  us.  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1695,  now  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago.  It  lives  in  history.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  government  of  England  has  been 
called  corrupt,  that  was  their  view  of  gratuities. 
We  find  that  they  carried  it  so  far  as  that.  You 
will  find  it  in  Macaulay  or  in  the  history  of  the 
speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  car¬ 
ried  this  proposition  so  far  that  he  was  made  to 
read  the  resolution  so  as  to  feel  to  the  fullest 
extent  his  own  degradation.  When  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  he  was  made  to  get  up  and 
read  the  resolution  which  condemned  him  and 
which  expelled  him  from  the  house. 

This  would  be  just  as  legitimate  a  subject  for 
the  Senate  now  to  consider  as  the  one  before 
us.  I  might  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to 
citizens  receiving  gifts  from  citizens,  when  it  is 
provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
that  they  shall  not  receive  them  from  any  for¬ 
eign  prince,  potentates,  or  power.  Why  not  con¬ 
sider  a  subject  like  that?  Let  the  popular  heart 
understand  it  and  let  it  respond.  It  is  time  we 
turned  our  attention  to  things  like  these.  Where 
are  we  going?  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
country?  I  merely  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  general  application  to  anybody  that 
is  guilty  of  like  conduct.  That  is  what  England 
did  to  one  of  her  speakers  who  had  accepted 
gratuities  from  a  corporation  for  his  influence 
in  its  behalf. 

"An  act  of  usurpation" 

When  we  get  to  the  Kellogg  government  in 
Louisiana  what  do  we  find  there?  Do  we  find  a 
case  like  the  one  to  which  I  have  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  and  then  do  we  find  the 
action  to  correspond  with  the  action  then 
taken?  When  we  get  to  Louisiana  we  find  that 
Kellogg  12  comes  in  as  governor;  how?  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  composed  of  able  gentle¬ 
men,  made  a  report  in  reference  to  Mr.  Kellogg 


12  William  P.  Kellogg  (1830-1918)  served  in  the  Senate,  1868- 
1872  and  1877-1883.  He  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  1873-1877. 
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and  the  government  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  their  report  they  say: 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  its  prudent  exercise  violates 
the  rights  of  the  states,  because  the  states,  for  their  own 
protection  and  security,  have  conferred  the  power  upon  the 
national  government;  and  this  government  cannot  refuse  or 
neglect  to  exercise  it  in  a  proper  case  without  disregarding  the 
obligation  which  the  Constitution  has  devolved  upon  it.  We 
think  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
who  are  substantially  in  a  state  of  anarchy — 

Mark — 

makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  in  the  premises. 

The  committee  report  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  act  in  the  premises.  The  committee 
who  made  this  report  argue  I  think  very  ably 
and  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  executive,  it  is 
not  the  Senate,  it  is  not  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  the  United  States  that  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Is  the  president  "the 
United  States?"  When  and  how  did  the  presi¬ 
dent  get  to  be  "the  United  States?"  The  Consti¬ 
tution  reads: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Does  that  authorize  the  executive  upon  his 
own  volition,  upon  his  mere  ipse  dixit,  to  take 
charge  of  a  state  government  in  person  or  by 
his  agent,  some  man  selected  from  the  army? 
No,  sir,  it  authorizes  no  such  thing;  and  the  in¬ 
terference  with  the  state  of  Louisiana  today  by 
the  president  taking  charge  of  that  government 
is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  committee  in  their  report 
say: 

Therefore  your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  there  is  no  state  government  at  present 
existing  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 1 3 

"That  there  is  no  state  government  at  present 
existing  in  the  state  of  Louisiana."  Hence  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  to  be  had.  The  state  has 
reached  that  point  in  which  she  shows  her  in- 


13  Report  of  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  February  20, 
1873,  S.  Rept.  No.  457,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  in  disputed  Senate  elec¬ 
tion  case  of  John  Ray  v.  William  L.  McMillen. 


capacity,  her  want  of  capability  to  govern  her¬ 
self,  and,  as  the  committee  ably  argue,  it  must 
be  a  very  extreme  case  for  even  Congress  and 
the  president  together  to  act  in  reference  to  a 
state  government.  I  should  think  in  a  great  case 
of  emergency,  when  the  state  was  in  anarchy, 
when  all  was  confusion  and  disorder,  there 
might  possibly  arise  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
"the  United  States,"  according  to  the  forms  of 
law  and  the  Constitution,  might  pass  a  law  for 
the  rescue  of  a  community  like  that  from  anar¬ 
chy  and  disorder;  but  the  case  should  be  ex¬ 
treme  and  the  interference  should  be  well  con¬ 
sidered  before  it  is  done.  But  how  is  it  in  this 
case?  The  president  of  the  United  States  as¬ 
sumes  to  take  command  of  the  state  and  assign 
these  people  a  governor.  What  does  he  say 
himself  on  this  point?  Let  us  put  what  he  says 
with  what  the  committee  say.  He  says  in  his 
message  sent  to  the  Senate,  as  my  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  WHYTE]  14  read  the  other  day, 
but  I  read  it  again  in  this  connection: 

It  has  been  bitterly  and  persistently  alleged  that  Kellogg 
was  not  elected.  Whether  he  was  or  not  is  not  altogether 
certain,  nor  is  it  any  more  certain  that  his  competitor, 
McEnery,  was  chosen.  The  election  was  a  gigantic  fraud, 
and  there  are  no  reliable  returns  of  its  result. 

Here  are  two  men  who  have  been  contending 
for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  a  state,  neither  of 
them  entitled  to  it,  and  in  that  contest  there  has 
been  a  most  "gigantic  fraud"  practiced,  in  the 
language  of  the  president,  thereby  precluding 
and  disqualifying  either  for  holding  the  office, 
but  the  president  finds  a  usurper  in  power,  and 
he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  make  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  a  party  to  his  usur¬ 
pation.  If  this  course  is  to  be  practiced,  and  the 
federal  government  is  to  be  made  a  party  to 
every  one  who  is  an  aspirant  for  the  office  of 
governor  or  for  a  seat  in  a  legislature,  if  it 
stands  here  ready  and  willing  to  make  itself  a 
party  to  any  contestant  for  power  in  a  state,  I 
say  we  have  inaugurated  a  state  of  things  that 
will  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  states  which 
compose  this  Union.  In  that  case  the  existence 
of  the  state  governments  would  depend  entirely 
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on  the  interference  of  the  federal  government. 
The  contest  would  be  which  would  be  the 
stronger  party  successful  in  the  state,  and  then, 
it  being  successful,  it  is  made  incumbent  on  the 
party  in  power  here  to  maintain  and  preserve  it 
as  a  state  in  such  shape,  dependent  on  the  bay¬ 
onet  and  dependent  on  the  sword.  In  this  case 
this  able  committee  in  their  report  made  by 
these  distinguished  men,  all  united  and  agreeing 
in  politics,  four  in  number,  say  there  was  no 
government  there,  and  they  reported  a  bill  for 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  difficulty 
and  not  to  authorize  General  Grant  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Louisiana  and  make  himself  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  one  of  the  parties  there. 

Is  not  this  monstrous  in  a  free  government? 
The  time  has  been  in  this  country,  and  since 
my  recollection,  when  had  an  act  of  usurpation 
been  perpetrated  and  practiced  like  this  it 
would  have  produced  a  shock  throughout  the 
nation.  The  nation  would  have  been  shaken 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  would  have 
been  ready  to  have  hurled  from  power  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  such  an  act.  But  now  we  see  things 
differently.  We  see  men  exercise  powers  not 
authorized  by  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  They 
have  gotten  outside  of  the  instrument  altogeth¬ 
er,  and  they  are  acting  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
this  government  to  an  end  or  change  its  charac¬ 
ter  so  that  its  ancient  features  and  its  familiar 
structure  will  all  be  lost.  What  more  do  we 
find?  In  looking  to  General  Grant's  message  he 
says: 

I  sent  General  Sheridan  there. 

As  though  it  were  a  matter  of  cognizance  for 
him  to  look  over  the  country!  Then  when  we 
come  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  15  we 
find  a  very  strange  letter,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  secretary  of  war — I  am  merely  referring 
to  him  as  such;  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
General  Sheridan: 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  December  24,  1874. 
General  P.H.  SHERIDAN,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

GENERAL:  The  President  sent  for  me  this  morning,  and 
desires  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  visit  the 
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States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  especially  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  Louisiana,  and  Vicksburgh  and  Jackson,  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  ascertain  for  yourself,  and  for  his  information, 
the  general  condition  of  matters  in  those  localities.  You 
need  not  confine  your  visit  to  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  and  may  extend  your  trip  to  other  States,  Ala¬ 
bama,  etc. — 

That  means  all  states — 

if  you  see  proper;  nor  need  you  confine  your  visit,  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  to  the  places  named. 
What  the  President  desires  is  to  ascertain  the  true  condition 
of  affairs,  and  to  receive  such  suggestions  from  you  as  you 
may  deem  advisable  and  judicious. 

So  much  for  that.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  is  in  the  following 
language: 

Of  course  you  can  take  with  you  such  gentlemen  of  your 
staff  as  you  wish,  and  it  is  best  that  the  trip  should  appear 
to  be  one  as  much  of  pleasure  as  of  business,  for  the  fact  of 
your  mere  presence  in  the  localities  referred  to  will  have,  it 
is  presumed,  a  beneficial  effect. 

Yes,  it  is  to  be  a  trip  of  pleasure,  of  leisure,  to 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  country  with  a  reti¬ 
nue  of  officers,  with  the  glittering  sword  and 
regalia  that  pertain  to  the  military!  They  are  to 
display  themselves  through  the  country  and  let 
the  people,  the  sovereigns,  the  working,  pro¬ 
ducing  people  of  the  country,  see  in  what  gi¬ 
gantic  style  and  magnificent  splendor  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  General  Grant  appear  in  that 
region  of  country!  It  is  to  be  a  trip  of  pleasure 
and  display,  and  he  thinks  it  would  have  a  ben¬ 
eficial  effect!  The  secretary  further  says: 

The  President  thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  a  trip  South  might 
be  agreeable  to  you,  and  that  you  might  be  able  to  obtain  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  about  which  we 
desire  to  learn. 

It  might  be  agreeable  to  him,  with  a  staff  of 
officers,  to  visit  the  country,  to  display  himself 
before  the  people  and  get  such  information  as 
he  wants,  and  I  suppose  manufacture  public 
opinion  if  he  could,  and  report  to  the  president! 
He  thinks  it  would  have  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  that  region  of  the  country  to  see  General 
Sheridan,  the  representative  of  the  president  of 
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the  United  States,  displaying  himself  all 
through  those  states! 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  if  I  can  turn  to 
it,  is  a  telegram  dated  New  Orleans,  January  4.  I 
know  we  have  had  some  special  pleading  in  the 
case.  The  disturbance  and  interruption  of  the 
legislature  took  place  on  that  day,  and  they 
make  a  special  plea  that  the  general  did  not 
take  command  until  about  five  hours  afterward. 
But  he  comes  forward  and  takes  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  is  there  all  the  time,  although  this  was 
done  before  he  nominally  took  command.  He 
shows  great  willingness  to  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  while  it  would  have  exonerated  these  men 
from  any  liability: 

[General  Order  No.  1. — 9  p.m.] 

Under  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  communicated  through  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Army,  the  undersigned  hereby  assumes  control  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gulf,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  posts  as  far  eastward  as  and 
embracing  Fort  Jefferson  and  Key  West,  Florida,  including 
the  forts  in  Mobile  Bay,  which  will  hereafter  constitute  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri. 

P.H.  SHERIDAN, 
Lieutenant-General  United  States  Army. 

Here  a  general  of  the  army  is  sent  back  to  a 
people,  who  had  repudiated  him,  with  authority 
to  go  and  look  over  the  country  and  to  mark 
him  out  an  empire,  prescribing  the  limits  of  his 
government,  what  he  should  take  under  control; 
and  there  it  is  at  his  discretion.  He  marks  the 
area,  he  describes  the  bounds  or  limits,  and  in  it 
his  power  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  an  emperor! 

In  all  this  proceeding  does  anyone  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  general  of  the  army,  who  is  by  law 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States? 
Where  is  General  Sherman  16  all  this  time?  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  not  be  entirely  in  accord  with  this 
proceeding.  General  Sheridan  is  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  the  secretary  of  war,  and  he 
is  authorized  to  go  South  among  those  states, 
lay  off  his  bounds,  prescribe  his  district,  and 
take  command.  Where  is  this  authority  derived 
from?  From  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  he  is  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
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army;  but  has  he  a  right  to  exercise  the  power 
to  lay  off  and  define  districts  for  another  at  his 
discretion?  Was  there  ever  such  an  assumption? 
Why  could  he  not  lay  the  whole  South  off  in 
one  military  district  and  take  charge  of  it 
himself? 

Look  at  the  growth  of  power;  look  at  its  ad¬ 
vance;  look  at  the  usurpation;  and  when  we 
come  to  bring  ourselves  to  consider  it  calmly 
and  deliberately,  without  party  "bias  and  preju¬ 
dice,  it  can  be  viewed  as  no  other  than  an  act  of 
usurpation  and  an  act  of  tyranny.  Where  does 
this  power  come  from?  And  I  might  ask,  where 
would  it  go?  Referring  to  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  as  president,  not  as  an  individual,  I 
might  ask  the  question: 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 

That  he  is  grown  so  great — 1 7 

that  he  can  prescribe  and  lay  down  empires  and 
place  commanders  over  them?  It  is  time  that  the 
country  should  be  awakened  to  and  consider 
these  things.  If  excitement  has  been  so  high  in 
times  gone  by  that  many  things  have  been 
overlooked,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  and  I 
trust  the  excitement  has  gone  down,  so  that  the 
American  people — a  term  not  repeated  much 
here  latterly;  the  people  used  to  constitute  an 
important  part  of  this  government,  but  now 
they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  any  part  of  it — it 
is  time  that  the  people  had  begun  to  consider 
and  weigh  well  these  things. 

"A  MATTER  OF  PARTY,  NOT  A  MATTER  OF  PRINCIPLE" 

I  have  shown  you  that  in  reference  to  this 
Kellogg  government  General  Grant  said  it  was 
"a  gigantic  fraud"  and  that  neither  Kellogg  nor 
his  opponent  was  entitled  to  the  office,  but 
having  found  a  usurper  in,  he  takes  him  by  the 
hand  and  sustains  him.  Well,  to  come  to  the 
sitting  of  this  recent  legislature,  there  seems  to 
be  an  impression  that  the  democrats  on  the  one 
hand  asked  for  the  protection  and  interference 
of  the  military  and  then  the  republicans  on  the 
other.  It  seemed  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  party, 
not  a  matter  of  principle;  first  the  democrats 
through  this  man  Wiltz — I  believe  that  is  his 
name — asked  the  military  to  interfere  and  sus- 
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tain  him;  and  on  the  other  hand  when  a  protest 
was  sent  in  by  fifty-two  men,  I  think,  the  mili¬ 
tary  were  called  upon,  and  what  did  the  mili¬ 
tary  do?  As  General  Sheridan  says  himself,  Mr. 
Kellogg,  the  governor  of  the  state,  or  rather  the 
usurper,  the  pretender,  a  man  who  had  assumed 
the  government  without  authority  and  been 
sustained  in  violation  of  law,  tells  the  military 
of  the  United  States  "put  this  man  out,  and  put 
that  man  in,"  and  the  legislature  is  organized 
upon  the  military.  At  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  with  the  sword  presented,  through  pretense 
of  keeping  peace,  a  legislature  is  qualified  and 
assumes  legislative  authority.  That  is  a  new 
way  of  qualifying  members  of  a  legislature  and 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  theory  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  Have  we  gone  back  to  Cromwellian 
times  when  Colonel  Pride  18  rode  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  booted  and  spurred?  Here  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Louisiana  stand  the  military  with  drawn 
sword  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  legislature  is 
qualified  accordingly  and  go  into  power.  May 
we  not  well  inquire — 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed? 

How  has  it  come  that  all  these  things  are 
being  transacted  in  this  country?  We  see  in 
every  step  that  we  progress  in  the  investigation 
of  this  case  that  it  gets  worse  and  worse,  a  state 
of  things  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  and 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe,  as  is  suggested  in  one  of  the  reports, 
that  there  was  danger  of  bloodshed?  Was  that  a 
reason  for  the  army  interfering  as  peacemakers? 
The  mere  contending  members  of  the  legislature 
would  not  have  shed  much  blood.  In  the  case 
of  Tennessee,  where  the  military  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  interfere,  the  legislature  got  together  and 
went  on  harmoniously  and  transacted  their 
business  and  passed  their  laws.  So  in  this  case. 
If  there  was  likely  to  be  a  riot  or  a  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  what  should  have  been  done? 
There  was  no  application  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  for  force  as  in  case  of  insur¬ 
rection  or  riot;  and  the  furthest  they  ought  to 
have  gone  was  to  preserve  the  peace  and  leave 
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the  contending  parties  of  the  legislature  and  the 
contestants  for  office  to  settle  their  rights  in  the 
proper  forum.  There  would  have  been  no 
bloodshed;  they  would  have  managed  to  settle 
it;  they  would  have  gotten  out  of  the  difficulty 
without  the  shedding  of  blood.  All  this  is 
thrown  in  simply  to  justify  the  arbitrary  action 
which  has  been  practiced  by  the  military  in 
Louisiana. 

"I  VOTE  AGAINST  THE  RESOLUTION  BECAUSE  IT  IS  WRONG" 

So  far,  then,  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given  I  cannot  record  my 
vote  for  the  resolution.  I  do  not  vote  against  the 
resolution  because  it  is  a  republican  measure;  I 
vote  against  the  resolution  because  it  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  favoring  practices  and  usurpa¬ 
tions  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  that 
I  think  unauthorized  and  unwarranted.  If  it 
stopped  here  I  could  not  record  my  vote  for  it; 
but  if  we  should  record  our  votes  sanctioning 
presidential  interference  in  this  case,  what 
ought  we  to  do  in  another?  Why  single  out  this 
particular  act  and  in  principle  sanction  this  par¬ 
ticular  act  and  commit  the  Senate  in  opinion  to 
all  the  high-handed  kindred  measures  that  have 
preceded  it?  There  is  another  case  of  this  kind 
which  is  familiar,  and  yet  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  while  I  refer  to  it  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  History  records  that  General  Grant 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Arkansas 
on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1874,  in  which  he 
said: 

Whereas  said  Elisha  Baxter,  under  section  4  of  article  4  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  passed 
in  pursuance  thereof,  has  heretofore  made  application  to  me 
to  protect  said  State  and  the  citizens  thereof  against  domes¬ 
tic  violence;  and  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  said 
State,  convened  in  extra  session  at  the  capitol  thereof  on 
the  11th  instant,  pursuant  to  a  call  made  by  said  Elisha 
Baxter,  and  both  houses  thereof  have  passed  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  also  applying  to  me  to  protect  the  State  against  domes¬ 
tic  violence;  .  .  .  and  whereas  it  is  required  that  whenever 
it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to 
use  the  military  force  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  shall 
forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insurgents  to 
disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  houses 
within  a  limited  time: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation  and  command 
all  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and  retire 
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peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  ten  days  from 
this  date,  and  hereafter  to  submit  themselves  to  the  lawful 
authority  of  said  executive  and  the  other  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  of  said  State;  and  I  invoke  the  aid  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  all  good  citizens  to  uphold  law  and  preserve  public 
peace. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Washington  this  15th  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1874,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  ninety-eighth. 

[L.S.]  U.S.  GRANT 

We  find  then  that  the  legislature  elected  with 
Elisha  Baxter  and  Baxter  as  governor  were 
maintained  and  recognized  by  executive  procla¬ 
mation  as  the  true  government,  the  one  in  au¬ 
thority  under  proper  circumstances  in  Arkansas; 
and  yet  not  more  than  nine  months  afterward  a 
message  was  sent  in  to  this  body  which  is  in 
the  language  I  will  read.  Remember  here  was  a 
government  recognized,  here  was  a  government 
maintained  in  existence,  and  all  evil-disposed 
persons,  all  riotous  or  insurrectionary  people 
were  warned  to  go  to  their  homes  within  ten 
days  and  stay  there,  and  then  this  message 
comes  in; 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  send,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  3d  instant,  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  possession,  not  heretofore  furnished,  relating 
to  affairs  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  will  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  all  the  testimo¬ 
ny  shows  that  in  the  election  of  1872 — 

Mark  you,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  procla¬ 
mation — 

Joseph  Brooks  was  lawfully  elected  governor  of  that  State; 
that  he  has  been  unlawfully  deprived  of  the  possession  of 
his  office  since  that  time;  that  in  1874  the  constitution  of 
the  State  was,  by  violence,  intimidation,  and  revolutionary 
proceedings,  overthrown  and  a  new  constitution  adopted 
and  a  new  State  government  established. 

These  proceedings,  if  permitted  to  stand,  practically 
ignore  all  rights  of  minorities  in  all  the  States;  also,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  each  of  the  States  recently  readmitted  to 
Federal  relations  on  certain  conditions  changing  their  con¬ 
stitution  and  violating  their  pledges,  if  this  action  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  is  acquiesced  in? 

What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  President?  If  one 
government  is  recognized  in  a  presidential  proc¬ 
lamation  as  being  the  genuine,  true  government, 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  state,  can  it  after¬ 


ward  be  overthrown  by  a  simple  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  president  of  the  United  States? 
What  does  all  this  mean — 

These  proceedings  if  permitted — 

What  proceedings,  if  permitted?  If  this  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Arkansas  stands,  all  the  states  that 
have  been  reconstructed  will  change  their  form 
of  government!  This  is  assuming  that  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  all  the  states  readmitted  under  the 
reconstruction  acts  are  to  stand  unchanged,  im¬ 
movable,  unalterable  through  all  time  unless  by 
the  consent  of  the  federal  government.  Has  not 
any  one  of  these  states  now  in  the  Union,  not¬ 
withstanding  as  he  says  they  were  readmitted 
under  the  reconstruction  acts,  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  alter,  change,  and  amend  its  constitu¬ 
tion  in  such  manner  as  its  people  may 
prescribe?  Here  is  a  blow  struck  at  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government  di¬ 
rectly.  It  is  denying  that  certain  states  in  this 
Union  are  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
states,  warning  the  country  "if  you  sanction 
this  government  in  Arkansas  that  I  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  heretofore,  but  now  for  some  reason" — 
best  known  I  presume  to  himself — "I  send  you 
in  a  message  to  overturn  and  overthrow,  other 
states  may  change  their  constitutions  without 
the  consent  or  permission  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment!  What  a  doctrine!  Go  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  go  to  the  bill  of  rights  of 
all  the  states.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  bill  of  rights 
of  each  state  of  this  Union  and  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  change,  alter,  or  abolish  their  form  of 
government  in  their  own  mode  and  in  then- 
own  manner  within  certain  limits.  That  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  should  like  to  know  what  authority 
you  have  to  interfere  with  the  states  in  exercis¬ 
ing  that  indefeasible  authority?  But  we  find 
lurking  through  almost  every  document, 
through  every  order  we  receive,  this  assertion 
of  usurping  power,  denying  the  great  principle 
of  a  free  government  which  is  inherent  in  the 
people.  But  let  me  finish  the  reading  of  this 
message;  the  last  paragraph  is: 

I  respectfully  submit  whether  a  precedent  so  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  State  government,  if  not  of  the  National 
Government  also,  should  be  recognized  by  Congress. 
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I  earnestly  ask  that  Congress  will  take  definite  action  in 
this  matter  to  relieve  the  Executive  from  acting  upon  ques¬ 
tions  which  should  be  decided  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

U.S.  GRANT. 

A  threat!  The  iron  hand,  though  clothed  in 
softest  silk,  is  in  that  paragraph.  "If  you  do  not 
do  so  and  so,"  the  inference  is  "I  will."  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  have  a  resolution  under  con¬ 
sideration  inquiring  into  the  matter  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  this?  Is  it  not 
more  appropriate  than  the  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  for  indorsement. 

I  earnestly  ask  that  Congress  will  take  definite  action  in 
this  matter  to  relieve  the  Executive  from  acting  upon  ques¬ 
tions  which  should  be  decided  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

"If  you  don't,  I  will."  Thus  we  see  how 
power  travels.  An  empire  is  laid  off  in  the 
South  for  one  military  chieftain;  a  force  bill  is 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
indorsement  of  Congress  is  asked  to  what  has 
been  done;  and  is  there  nothing  that  lies  behind 
all  this?  The  change  of  position  from  May  15, 
1874,  to  February  3,  1875,  must  be  for  some 
good  reason.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  had  forgotten  what  he  had  done?  It  would 
be  impugning  his  memory  or  his  intelligence  to 
suppose  he  did  not  discover  the  inconsistency 
between  the  two  papers.  There  must  be  some 
great  reason  that  underlies  all  this. 

With  your  force  bill,  with  the  authority  to 
take  away  the  state  government  of  Arkansas, 
with  the  government  of  Louisiana  usurped, 
with  a  military  empire  laid  off,  it  seems  as  if  a 
pretty  good  part  of  the  Union  had  been 
usurped  and  put  under  the  control  of  a  dictator, 
and  that  the  states  North  and  West  had  better 
begin  to  look  into  this.  It  suits  the  purpose  now 
to  take  charge  of  certain  southern  states  for  the 
approaching  presidential  election.  "When  we 
get  them  firmly  in  our  grip,  when  we  have  once 
fixed  upon  their  necks  the  mailed  heel  of 
power,"  do  you  think  the  usurper  will  stop  his 
hand?  No;  he  will  go  on  conquering,  he  will  go 
on  extending  his  military  power  until  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  then  perchance 
the  time  may  come  when  somebody  in  this  hall 
may  introduce  a  resolution: 


Whereas  great  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  exist;  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  peace  and  harmony:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  A  or  B  is  hereby  declared  President — 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  him  president 
or  monarch  or  king — 

for  the  next  presidential  term  or  "the  next  eight  years." 

"Empire  is  ahead" 

What  would  you  do?  Where  is  the  army? 
Where  is  the  navy?  Who  is  commander  in 
chief?  Who  has  a  portion  of  the  confederacy 
under  his  heel,  the  mailed  heel  of  power,  with  a 
powerful  party  in  the  other  states?  What  would 
you  do?  Do  not  all  know  the  impotency,  the 
weakness  of  an  unarmed  people  when  brought 
in  contact  with  an  army?  The  people  would  be 
powerless.  Here  in  my  place,  not  in  a  personal 
sense  but  a  public  one,  as  one  of  the  senators  of 
the  United  States,  I  today  warn  this  people 
against  the  approaching  danger.  I  tell  my  coun¬ 
trymen  that  empire  is  ahead.  Instead  of  having 
a  free  and  republican  government  now,  we  have 
the  kind  of  government  that  I  will  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume  that 
treats  upon  the  various  kinds  of  government, 
defines  them,  and  gives  a  proper  definition. 
After  laying  down  the  three  principal  forms  of 
government,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democ¬ 
racy,  then  among  the  various  enumerations  the 
writer  says  that  governments  out  of  these  three 
can  be  divided  to  infinity  into  mixed  govern¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds,  and  one  form  is: 

Stratocracy  is  a  military  government.  This  word  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  which  signify  "army"  and  "power." 

We  have  got  now  "army"  and  "power."  We 
have  got  a  stratocracy;  we  have  not  got  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  we  have  not  got  a  republican 
form  of  government.  How  far  off  is  empire? 
How  far  off  is  military  despotism?  I  warn  the 
people  of  my  native  country  and  of  my  native 
state  of  the  danger  ahead.  On  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  when  there  was  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  us,  I  warned  my  countrymen  against 
the  dangers  that  were  coming.  I  warned  them 
against  bringing  on  a  strife  and  a  contest  that 
would  result  in  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the 
sacrifice  of  property.  I  warned  them  against  that 
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struggle  which  set  man  against  man  and  put  his 
hand  against  the  throat  of  a  brother.  Yes,  the 
land  that  gave  brothers  birth  was  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  brothers.  I  warned  my  coun¬ 
trymen  against  the  catastrophe  that  has  passed 
and  gone.  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life,  the 
deep  feeling  of  my  heart  is  that  it  turned  out  to 
be  true.  I  wish  I  proved  a  false  prophet.  Now 
today  in  my  place  I  warn  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  encroachments  upon, 
against  violations  of,  and  against  the  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Do  not  let  us  talk  about  party;  let  us  talk  a 
little  about  country,  for  party  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other  has  run  this  government  well-nigh 
to  destruction.  Parties  have  been  running  the 
government  long  enough.  Let  the  people  now 
lay  hold  of  parties  and  run  them.  Let  us  save 
the  country.  What  is  the  great  cry  now?  It  is 
"save  the  party,"  and  so  that  the  party  is  saved 
all  is  well,  the  country  may  go.  Sir,  let  us  try  to 
save  the  country  and  save  it  in  the  original 
form  of  its  government  as  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  I  warn  my 
country  today  against  these  encroachments  that 
are  being  made  on  the  Constitution  of  their  fa¬ 
thers.  If  there  is  not  a  return  made  to  those 
great  principles,  those  great  truths  which  are 
recognized  in  the  Constitution,  I  tell  you  this 
government  is  overthrown  and  its  character 
changed. 

Let  us  forget,  then,  that  we  have  been  divid¬ 
ed  into  parties;  let  us  teach  the  people  not  op¬ 
position  to  the  government,  as  has  been  the 
case  sometimes.  Great  clamor  was  once  made 
against  the  government,  and  it  was  said  the 
government  is  this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  O,  let 
us  make  the  proper  distinction;  the  government 
is  good  enough;  the  organic  law  is  all  right; 
speaking  in  general  terms,  and  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  designs,  it  would  produce  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  to  the  people  and  result  in 
making  us  the  greatest  government  in  the 
world.  We  should  make  the  distinction  between 
the  government  and  the  administrators  of  the 
government.  Let  us  bring  the  hearts  of  the 
people  up  to  love  the  government,  while  they 
oppose  a  cruel,  a  corrupt,  a  perfidious,  a  treach¬ 
erous  administration  that  tries  to  overturn  and 
overthrow  the  government,  and  have  a  common 


effort  made  to  sustain  the  government  and  eject 
from  power  its  corrupt  and  usurping  rulers. 

I  know  that  I  have  almost  always  acted  with 
one  party,  and  I  have  acted  on  certain  principles 
laid  down  for  my  guide,  and  I  expect  to  pursue 
and  follow  them,  carry  me  where  they  may,  for 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  correct  principle  we  can 
never  reach  a  wrong  conclusion.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  my  guide,  and  I  intend  to  follow  it. 
When  it  is  encroached  upon  according  to  my 
judgment,  with  all  the  ability  that  I  may  have  I 
will  resist  the  encroachment  and  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

So  much  then  for  the  Louisiana  portion  of 
this  question  and  the  Arkansas  portion.  Now 
the  government  of  Arkansas  is  going  on,  but 
Congress  was  called  upon  to  interfere  with  it. 
Then  if  we  could  have  the  force  bill  passed  all 
would  be  lovely!  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  little  doubt  about  it.  Sheridan  says  the 
people  are  all  banditti,  and  if  he  had  a  military 
commission  the  president  need  not  disturb  him¬ 
self  any  further,  for  he  could  manage  all  the 
rest!  We  see  the  power  that  is  asked  for;  we  see 
the  desire  to  exercise  unauthorized  powers.  We 
see  in  every  movement,  in  every  phase,  a  desire 
to  get  from  under  the  control  of  the  people,  to 
get  from  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  the  combined  and  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  law;  and  before  it  should  be  violated, 
even  if  it  needed  amendment,  we  should  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  amend  it  in  the  mode  and  manner 
designated  in  the  instrument  as  framed  by 
Washington  and  his  compatriots. 

We  are  referred  to  that  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  says  that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  each  state  of  the  Union  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government.  We  see  as  we  travel 
along  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject — and 
from  our  general  reading  of  it  we  cannot  but 
see,  though  partisan  zeal  and  partisan  interests 
may  carry  some  so  far  as  to  assail  it — that  these 
encroachments  are  being  made;  and  the  query 
comes  up.  What  is  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  principles  embraced  in  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  says  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  state  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government?  I  know  there  has 
been  much  said  about  the  sovereignty  and 
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rights  of  the  states;  but  I  know  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  says.  It  declares  that  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  reserved  to  the  people  or  to  the  states 
respectively.  Ours  is  a  mixed  government.  I 
shall  not  discuss  that  question  of  sovereignty.  It 
is  one  about  which  there  has  been  much  divi¬ 
sion  of  sentiment  and  about  which  there  has 
been  some  controversy.  I  do  not  discuss  that 
now;  but  I  shall  pass  to  the  point  where  I  think 
sovereignty  resides.  When  we  go  into  our 
theory  of  government  and  examine  it,  we  find 
that  all  powers  are  derived  from  the  people. 
The  people  wear  the  crown.  They  are  the 
source  of  power,  and  they  are  sovereign.  The 
state  governments  derive  all  their  power  from 
the  people;  the  federal  government  derives  all 
its  power  either  through  the  states  from  the 
people  or  from  the  people  directly;  I  shall  not 
discuss  that;  but  the  source  of  power  and  sover¬ 
eignty  resides  in  the  people,  and  they  under  our 
system  of  government  can  change  their  form  of 
government  in  the  mode  and  manner  appointed 
by  the  state  constitution  and  the  mode  and 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  sovereignty  that  I 
contend  for.  I  only  fear  that  by  usurpations,  by 
arbitrary  assumptions,  by  gross  encroachments 
on  the  organic  law,  this  may  all  be  changed.  As 
we  see  things  going  on,  a  power  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  general  government  to  turn  a 
state  upside  down  or  downside  up,  to  turn  a 
state  outside  in  or  inside  out.  A  process  of  this 
kind  after  a  while  will  change  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  the  government.  But  still  let  us  hold 
our  moorings  and  go  back  to  the  people,  who 
are  the  source  of  all  power;  and  before  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  exercise  dangerous  and  doubtful 
powers  either  in  a  state  or  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  let  us  go  back  to  the  source  of  all 
powers  and  have  this  question  settled  without 
violation  of  liberty  or  encroachments  on  their 
rights. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  as  important 
to  discuss  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
government  as  it  was  when  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1787.  We 
have  read  the  writings  of  Madison,  Jay,  and 
Hamilton,  and  many  others  who  wrote  upon 
the  Constitution;  we  know  the  debates  that 


sprang  up  in  the  convention  in  reference  to  the 
government  that  should  be  formed.  What  was 
all  this  for?  The  design  was  to  get  the  character, 
the  principles,  the  frame  of  government  in  the 
public  mind,  so  that  we  could  have  a  standard 
by  which  we  could  measure  what  power  should 
be  exercised,  and  so  that  the  representative,  in 
whatever  capacity  he  might  be,  should  find 
there  his  standard  and  his  guide  and  should 
conform  his  action  to  it.  I  would,  for  one,  make 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  inflexible  as 
the  procrustean  bedstead,  so  that  it  should  be 
the  standard  of  the  agent  acting  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  when  he  came  into  power,  and  if  he 
was  too  short  for  it,  you  should  stretch  him  out 
until  he  fitted  it;  and  if  he  was  too  long,  you 
should  simply  reduce  him  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  standard  and  cut  him  off.  When  you  have  a 
standard  in  the  public  mind  by  which  powers 
are  to  be  measured  the  people  have  some  secu¬ 
rity  against  abuse,  they  have  some  security 
against  infringement,  they  have  some  security 
against  violation  of  their  organic  law. 

“We  have  now  ...  a  stratocracy" 

We  have  been  in  a  civil  war;  the  public  mind 
has  been  agitated;  the  Constitution  has  been 
violated  so  frequently,  tom  in  pieces  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  and  totally  disregarded  so 
often,  that  the  public  mind  at  this  day  scarcely 
has  any  firm  mooring  to  which  it  can  anchor. 
All  seem  to  inquire  what  the  Congress  does,  not 
whether  it  has  done  according  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  not  whether  it  has  transcended  the  limits 
of  its  power — no,  but  "Congress  does  so  and 
so,"  or  "the  legislature  does  so  and  so;"  and 
when  that  comes  to  be  the  case  our  government 
is  gone.  Give  us  the  Constitution.  Give  me  the 
Constitution  of  my  country  unimpaired,  and 
make  no  change  or  alteration  in  it,  except  in  the 
mode  and  manner  pointed  out  by  it.  Give  me 
back  the  Constitution  of  my  country  that  you 
have  taken  away.  Do  not  give  me  arbitrary 
power;  do  not  give  me  usurpation;  but  give  me 
back  the  Constitution  that  was  made  and 
handed  down  to  me  and  you  and  the  nation  by 
our  fathers.  Give  that  back  to  us,  and  that  is 
the  great  struggle  of  the  age.  If  the  country  is 
not  carried  back  within  the  pale  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  it  is  gone.  Then  as  patriots,  as  men  who 
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love  our  country,  who  love  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  who  love  a  government  of  law,  let  us 
unite  as  a  band  of  brothers  to  make  one  more 
effort  in  this  period  to  restore  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  dislike  to  be  too  tedious,  but  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  government  I  wish  to  read  from  a  legal 
authority.  I  have  shown  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  have  according  to  the  best  definition 
that  I  can  find.  The  government  that  we  have 
now  in  practical  operation  is  a  stratocracy. 

A  stratocracy  is  a  military  government.  This  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "army"  and 
"power." 

The  country  understands  it.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  government  we  have  now,  for 
what  have  we  but  "army”  and  “power."  As  far 
as  in  me  lies  I  want  to  inculcate  some  of  the 
first  notions  of  our  government.  I  have  no  idea 
that  I  can  inform  or  enlighten  those  who  sit 
around  me  here;  but  there  are  others  who  are 
equally  interested  with  them.  Let  me  read  from 
accepted  legal  authority: 

Government  is  the  manner  in  which  sovereignty  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  state.  It  is  the  means  adopted  to  put  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  state  in  action.  It  is  the  function  and  the 
very  end  of  the  government  to  apply  the  fundamental  law 
for  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  all  the  citizens;  for  the 
constitution  of  the  state  is  the  lawful  expression  of  the 
wants  and  of  the  will  of  all.  Hence  follows  this  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  government  is  the  delegate  of  society, 
the  state,  or  the  nation.  The  people,  being  sovereign,  may 
adopt  any  of  the  forms  of  government  which  have  been  de¬ 
vised  among  men. 

There  have  been  at  all  times,  and  there  are  now,  different 
forms  of  government,  the  three  principal  of  which  are  de¬ 
mocracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy.  But  these  different 
forms  are  combined  and  subdivided  to  infinity.  From  the 
African  prince,  who  disposes  freely  of  the  lives  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  subjects,  to  the  European  monarch,  whose  power 
is  contained  within  much  narrower  bounds;  from  the  savage 
cazic,  who  governs  his  tribe  because  he  is  the  oldest  man  in 
it,  to  the  republican  magistrate  who  is  elected  by  the  free 
suffrage  of  his  fellow-citizens,  we  perceive  an  infinity  of 
organic  combinations. 

When  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  the  people  in  a 
body,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  the  government  is 
called  a  democracy.  In  this  form  of  government  all  men  are 
equal  in  a  political  and  civil  point  of  view.  Democracy  is 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  principle  of  equality.  All  the 
citizens  must  have  an  equality  of  rights  and  not  merely  of 
privileges. 

When  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a  small 
number  of  persons,  in  their  own  right,  exclusively  from  the 


rest  of  the  people,  this  form  of  government  is  called  an  aris¬ 
tocracy.  In  an  aristocratic  country  the  rulers  claim  the 
power  to  govern  in  their  own  right,  and  not  by  delegation, 
as  in  a  representative  democracy.  Aristocracy  and  slavery 
spring  from  the  same  root.  The  first  is  the  parent  of  the 
second,  for  the  master  and  slave  appeared  on  the  same  day. 

When  the  sovereign  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  magistrate,  the  government  is  a  monarchy, 
whether  it  bear  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  a  duchy, 
or  any  other. 

But  the  sovereign  power  may  be  divided  and  combined  in 
a  thousand  different  ways;  hence  result  mixed  governments, 
such  as  are  most  of  those  of  civilized  nations.  Indeed,  it 
may  with  truth  be  observed  that  the  constitution  of  each 
state,  consisting  in  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  are  divided,  seldom  remains  the  same  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Its  form  varies  more  frequently  than  it 
would  strike  one  at  first  blush,  in  consequence  of  the  en¬ 
croachments  which  are  insensibly  made  by  one  branch  of 
the  government  over  the  others. 

“Encroachments  ...  on  the  Constitution" 

Is  not  that  our  condition?  Look  at  the  en¬ 
croachments  that  are  being  made.  True,  they 
are  sensible  encroachments.  Here  the  writer 
says  that  these  governments  are  constantly 
changed,  sometimes  by  encroachments  almost 
imperceptible.  Here  they  are  patent,  here  they 
are  palpable,  here  they  are  gross  encroachments 
that  are  being  made  on  the  Constitution  every 
day! 

A  representative  democracy  is  a  government  where  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  are  delegated  to  a  body  of  men, 
elected  from  time  to  time,  who  exercise  them  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  nation.  Such  is  the  General  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  good  definition. 

A  representative  democracy  is  a  government  where  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  are  delegated  to  a  body  of  men, 
elected  from  time  to  time,  who  exercise  them  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  nation.  Such  is  the  General  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

Despotism  is  the  state  where  the  powers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  not  divided,  but  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man,  whatever  may  be  the  title  he  bears,  emperor,  king, 
sultan,  president,  etc. 

A  president  can  exercise  despotic  powers  as 
well  as  anybody  else,  and  this  is  the  definition 
of  a  despotism:  "Emperor,  king,  sultan,  presi¬ 
dent,"  etc.  We  have  mighty  near  got  that  on  us 
here.  The  President  is  exercising  all  the  powers 
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of  a  king  in  a  military  point  of  view,  turning  it 
into  a  military  government,  a  government  of 
"army"  and  "power." 

A  commonwealth  is  that  form  of  government  in  which 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  open  or  common  to 
all  persons,  without  any  special  regard  to  rank  or  property, 
as  distinguished  from  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

A  republic,  which  is  another  name  for  commonwealth,  is 
that  form  of  government  in  which  the  administration  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  open  to  all  the  citizens.  In  another  sense  the  term 
republic,  respublica,  signifies  the  state  independently  of  its 
form  of  government. 

In  our  Constitution  we  find  that — 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government. 

"Is  Louisiana  a  commonwealth?" 

There  is  the  great  idea  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  laid  down — a  commonwealth,  a 
republic,  a  representative  democracy.  In  fact 
these  may  be  almost  considered  synonymous 
terms,  for  in  substance  they  are  the  same — a 
commonwealth,  a  republic.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  government  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  when  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  "Commonwealth."  Where  are  we  going,  Mr. 
President?  Is  Louisiana  a  commonwealth  as  it 
now  stands?  Or  is  her  government  maintained 
by  military  power  and  that  through  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  his  govern¬ 
ment?  Is  it  not  military?  What  does  he  do  in 
regard  to  Arkansas?  Send  a  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  with  a  threat,  "If  you  do  not  do  some¬ 
thing,  I  will."  It  is  not  his  place  to  interfere 
with  either  of  the  contending  parties.  If  Demo¬ 
crats  apply  for  the  exercise  of  improper  power, 
he  has  no  more  right  to  extend  it  to  them  than 
to  anybody  else,  and  if  Republicans  apply  it  is 
equally  his  bounden  duty  to  abstain  from  any 
interference  whatever.  These  states  are  com¬ 
monwealths,  they  are  republican  governments, 
they  are  representative  democracies.  The  whole 
Union  being  composed  of  the  states  makes  it  a 
representative  government  in  one  sense,  repre¬ 
senting  the  states  and  the  states  the  people. 

Now,  sir,  instead  of  passing  the  resolution 
which  is  before  the  Senate,  how  many  other 
subjects,  if  we  are  disposed  to  take  up  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  as  legitimate  as  this  is,  that  are  as 


germane  to  constitutional  action  as  this  can 
be — how  many  subjects  are  there  that  the  time 
and  the  attention  of  the  Senate  might  be  occu¬ 
pied  with?  Would  we  go  into  all  of  them  and 
keep  the  Senate  here  as  a  kind  of  town  meeting 
to  express  opinions  in  reference  to  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  questions  that  we  think  may  agitate  or 
please  for  the  time  being?  Why  the  desire  to 
have  the  committal  of  the  Senate  to  an  approv¬ 
al  of  this  proposition?  Why  are  we  to  do  it?  In¬ 
stead  of  passing  this  resolution,  I  would  go  to 
the  emperor  of  the  empire,  and  if  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  prepare  a  resolution  that  would  be 
adopted  I  would  incorporate  into  it  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Cato's  reply  in  his  last  extremity 
when  Decius,  the  ambassador  of  Caesar,  ap¬ 
proached  him  and  wanted  him  to  capitulate,  as¬ 
suring  him  that  his  name  would  be  second  to 
none  except  that  of  Caesar;  I  would  say  to  this 
emperor,  I  would  say  to  this  dictator  what  Cato 
said  to  the  ambassador  of  Caesar: 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions,  restore  the  commonwealth 
to  liberty. 

Yes,  I  would  say  more;  let  him  do  this,  and 
even  I,  humble  as  I  am,  and  much  as  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  his  encroachments,  would  be  willing 
to  go  still  further  in  the  language  of  Cato  in  his 
reply  to  Caesar;  I  would  not  only  "bid  him  dis¬ 
band  his  legions,  restore  the  commonwealth  to 
liberty,  submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
and  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate," 
but  let  him  do  this  and  "myself  will  mount  the 
rostrum  and  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the 
people"  for  the  violations  of  the  Constitution  of 
his  country  and  the  transcendent  impositions 
that  he  has  practiced  on  the  country.  Yes,  even 
I,  humble  as  I  am,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the 
sake  of  concord,  for  the  restoration  of  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  harmony  among  this  people,  would  be 
willing  to  see  him  subjected  to  a  pardon  by  my 
country  and  restored  to  favor,  and  I  would 
mount  the  rostrum  and  strive  to  gain  his 
pardon  from  an  insulted  and  indignant  people. 
Yes,  restore  the  Commonwealth  to  peace,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  happiness;  restore  this  government 
to  what  it  was  originally  designed  to  be;  restore 
this  government  in  fact  and  in  practice  to  what 
it  is  in  theory,  the  home  of  the  immigrant,  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed — do  this,  and  it  will 
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become  again  the  home  and  bread  for  all.  God 
preserve  it  and  let  it  be  saved!  I  would  rather 
see  this  Capitol  tumbled  in  ruins;  I  would 
rather  see  these  pillars  falling  against  each 
other;  I  would  rather  see  it  all  wiped  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  than  to  see  the  Constitution  of  my 
country  destroyed.  Save  the  Constitution,  and 
in  saving  the  Constitution  you  save  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  saving  the  country  you  restore  it  to 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

“Save  the  Constitution" 

What  does  the  flag  on  the  dome  of  this  Cap¬ 
itol  today  that  flies  in  the  breeze  indicate? 
There  is  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty. 
On  that  flag  are  the  stars  of  the  United  States. 
Is  what  is  read  in  the  character  of  that  emblem 
true,  or  is  it  a  false  goddess?  Is  it  a  flag  that  is 
hung  out  merely  to  allure  when  the  whole 
character  of  the  government  is  changed?  Save 
the  Constitution,  bring  the  government  back  to 
it,  or  the  time  will  come — God  forbid  it,  but  I 
fear  it  will  come — when  the  goddess  of  Liberty 


will  be  driven  from  this  land  staggering  over 
fields  of  blood  and  carnage  to  witness  the  loss 
of  a  representative  government.  O,  then,  do  not 
let  us  stop  to  consider  about  party;  "the  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  the 
country"  should  be  our  motto.  Let  us  do  this. 
In  the  language  of  Webster,  let  this  Union  be 
preserved,  "now  and  forever,  one  and  insepara¬ 
ble."  Let  us  stand  equals  in  the  Union,  all  upon 
an  equality.  Let  peace  and  prosperity  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  land.  May  God  bless  this  people; 
may  God  save  the  Constitution;  and  I  know 
when  I  give  utterance  to  this  sentiment  it  comes 
from  a  heart  that  never  yet  beat  false  to  the 
Constitution  or  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  come  up  to  this  work 
forgetting  what  we  have  been  heretofore.  Let  us 
lay  aside  our  party  feelings;  let  us  lay  aside  our 
personalities,  and  come  up  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  and  lay  it  upon  an  altar  and  all 
stand  around  resolved  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  preserved. 

I  thank  the  president  and  the  Senate  for  their 
kind  indulgence  and  attention. 
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Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
Silver  Coinage  and  Coin  Redemption 

January  29,  1896 


Democratic  Senator  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  took  on  a  president  from 
his  own  party  when  he  delivered  a  speech  fiercely  attacking  the  policies  of  conservative 
Democratic  President  Grover  Cleveland. 

Tillman  was  a  farmer  active  in  Democratic  politics  in  South  Carolina  in  the  decades 
after  the  Civil  War.  In  the  late  1880's,  he  became  known  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
organize  the  local  farmers  into  a  force  to  combat  the  state's  ruling  elite.  By  stressing  the 
farmers'  grievances,  he  was  elected  governor  in  1890  and  became  essentially  the  political 
boss  of  South  Carolina.  During  his  administration,  he  supported  education,  including  the 
establishment  of  Clemson  College,  but  he  also  sought  to  disfranchise  blacks  by  redraw¬ 
ing  congressional  district  lines  and  by  establishing  stringent  voting  qualifications. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  profitability  of  agriculture  had  been  declining,  as 
the  nation's  economy  turned  increasingly  toward  manufacturing.  In  the  South,  the 
problem  was  also  exacerbated  by  the  lingering  effects  of  the  war.  Reflecting  the  change, 
political  leadership  in  southern  states  was  drawn  increasingly  from  the  ranks  of  entrepre¬ 
neurs,  so  that  many  farmers  began  to  feel  unrepresented  by  their  elected  officials.  Till¬ 
man  aimed  his  campaigns  at  such  disaffected  voters,  championing  rural  interests  against 
the  power  of  large  financial  institutions  and  corporations.  He  was  even  willing  to  oppose 
a  president  of  his  own  party  for  seeming  to  favor  the  moneyed  elite.  By  the  time  he 
arrived  in  Washington,  Tillman  had  built  a  reputation  as  a  rabble-rousing  demagogue, 
who  urged  his  followers  to  elect  him  so  that  he  could  stick  his  pitchfork  into  President 
Grover  Cleveland's  ribs.  He  acted  promptly  on  this  promise,  delivering  his  speech  on 
silver  coinage  when  he  had  been  in  the  Senate  for  only  two  months. 

In  urging  free  coinage  of  silver,  Tillman  sought  to  enlist  support  from  westerners  as 
well  as  agrarian  southerners.  When  he  took  the  floor  for  his  first  speech  before  a  Senate 
chamber  full  of  senators  and  some  representatives  curious  to  see  the  South  Carolinian  in 
action,  Tillman  declared  that  he  was  the  only  true  farmer  in  the  Senate.  He  explained  the 
unusual  attendance  of  his  colleagues  by  "the  novelty  of  a  farmer  pretending  to  talk  fi¬ 
nance."  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  later  recalled  the  occasion,  observ¬ 
ing  that  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman  "startled  the  country  and  the  Senate  ...  by  an  unbri¬ 
dled  attack  upon  President  Cleveland."  1  Tillman  made  no  attempt  to  temper  the  tone  of 
his  remarks  to  the  more  decorous  Senate  environment  but  continued  the  same  flamboy¬ 
ant  speaking  style  he  had  used  so  successfully  in  his  campaigns.  In  the  outrageous  but 
powerful  speech,  Tillman  charged  the  president  with  reneging  on  the  promises  of  his 
election  campaign  and  claimed  that  a  conspiracy  by  financiers  caused  the  panic  of  1893. 
Denouncing  the  "damnable  scheme  of  robbery"  that  sought  to  destroy  "silver  as  a 
money  metal,"  he  claimed  that  "the  gold  ring"  had  controlled  the  1892  presidential 
nominations.  He  charged  that  Cleveland  had  become  a  tyrant,  ignored  his  oath  of  office, 
and  betrayed  the  Democratic  party. 

According  to  Tillman's  biographer,  "never  in  the  memory  of  living  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  attacked  so  systematically  and  so  violently  on 
the  Senate  floor."  2  One  expert  in  rhetoric  described  Tillman  as  the  South's  "first  dema¬ 
gogue  of  the  Post-Civil  War  era"  as  well  as  "its  archetype,"  who  used  the  "rhetorical 
strategy"  of  attacking  his  adversaries  in  unrestrained  language.3 

In  spite  of  the  large  audience,  senators  were  not  impressed  by  the  speech,  which  many 
viewed  as  violating  Senate  decorum.  Northern  newspapers  strongly  assailed  Tillman  for 
his  diatribe.  Yet  some  senators  who  opposed  the  president  mailed  large  numbers  of 
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copies  of  the  address  to  their  constituents,  and  "for  some  time  his  speech  'was  the  chief 
topic  of  both  Houses.' "  4  Meanwhile,  Tillman  received  enthusiastic  letters  from  farmers 
and  other  working  people. 

After  unsuccessfully  seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  for  president  in  1896,  Tillman 
continued  in  the  Senate,  where  he  served  a  total  of  twenty-three  years.  Although  he  was 
a  bitter  opponent  of  most  policies  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  worked  closely 
with  the  Republican  president  in  heading  the  successful  Senate  effort  to  pass  the  Hep- 
bum  Act  for  railroad  rate  reform  in  1906.  Tillman  remained  in  the  Senate  until  his  death 
in  1918. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Benjamin  Tillman  's  Senate  career,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  77-80. 

Clark,  E.  Culpepper.  "Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman  and  the  Emergence  of  Southern  Dema¬ 
goguery."  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  69  (November  1983):  425. 

Dorgan,  Howard.  "  'Pitchfork  Ben'  Tillman  and  'The  Race  Problem  from  a  Southern 
Point  of  View.' "  In  The  Oratory  of  Southern  Demagogues,  edited  by  Cal  M.  Logue  and 
Howard  Dorgan.  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  1981. 

Simkins,  Francis  B.  Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman:  South  Carolinian.  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  1967;  reprint 
of  1944  ed. 
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Benjamin  R.  Tillman 

SILVER  COINAGE  AND  COIN  REDEMPTION  1 

January  29,  1896 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
doing  what  is  my  right  here,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  senator  and  discuss  the  issues 
presented  to  the  Senate.  I  know,  sir,  that 
custom  has  made  it  a  rule  that  new  members  of 
this  body  should  listen  rather  than  be  heard, 
and  my  brief  experience — and  while  in  the  city 
I  have  been  very  attentive  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate — has  shown  me  that  the  custom  is  a 
wise  one,  because  new  men  who  come  in  here, 
especially  those  who,  like  myself,  have  had 
little,  in  fact  no  legislative  experience,  realize 
very  soon  that  what  they  do  not  know  about 
the  affairs  of  this  great  government  is  far  more 
than  they  do  know  or  can  hope  to  learn  with¬ 
out  much  labor. 

Senatorial  dignity 

My  experience  has  been  in  a  different  arena. 
I  am  a  farmer,  pure  and  simple,  with  no  collat¬ 
eral  occupation.  The  speeches  that  I  have  made 
have  been  upon  the  hustings,  out  in  the  open 
air  under  the  trees,  before  the  common  masses 
of  the  country,  where  men  are  allowed,  if  they 
feel  disposed,  to  applaud  the  utterances  of  the 
orator.  I  find  here  that  the  Senate  considers  it 
beneath  its  dignity  to  applaud  anybody,  and 
the  galleries  are  reprimanded  severely  if  they 
break  over  the  rule  and  indicate  that  they  ap¬ 
prove  something  that  has  been  said.  I  find  fur¬ 
ther  that  no  matter  how  well  pleased  men  are 
with  what  is  being  said — I  mean  senators,  for  I 
look  upon  those  in  the  galleries  as  muzzled  au¬ 
tomatons  merely,  you  know  2 — the  rule  is  to 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  54th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  1072-80. 

2  Senate  rules  forbid  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  the 
galleries. 


Gorgonize  the  speaker  with  a  senatorial  stare, 
and  turn  him  into  stone  almost.  What  has  been 
the  result?  I  find  that  men  eminent  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  whose  speeches  are  read  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  get  up  here  like  schoolboys  and  read  essays 
in  a  monotone  to  empty  chairs,  when  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  supposed  to  be  in 
session,  has  gone  to  the  cloakrooms  or  some¬ 
where  else. 

Now,  sir,  this  could  not  have  been  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  idea  of  the  creators  of  the  Senate, 
the  fathers  who  framed  the  Constitution.  This 
grand  deliberative  assemblage,  the  grandest  in 
the  world,  must  have  been  designed  by  those 
who  framed  the  Constitution  to  be  a  delibera¬ 
tive  body  where  the  ablest  men  of  the  country, 
representing  sovereign  states,  would  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  council  and  listen  to  each  other's  ar¬ 
guments  and  the  presentation  of  facts  and  base 
their  action  thereon.  But  what  are  we?  The 
mere  servants  of  party,  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  feeling  that  we  must  obey  the  behest  of 
party  conventions;  and  those  who  speak  at  all — 
and  God  knows  there  is  enough  speaking  or 
reading — speak  merely  for  home  consumption 
and  to  have  their  constituents  read  what  they 
have  said  and  what  Uncle  Sam  sends  out  free 
through  the  mails  under  the  frank  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  This  or  the  Honorable  That. 

Take  any  able  speech  that  has  been  made 
here — and  there  have  been  many  made  since  I 
have  been  here — who  reads  it?  Speeches  do  not 
get  into  the  newspapers  except  in  a  garbled 
shape.  A  senator  sends  them  home  to  his  state. 
If  a  speech  is  eloquent,  very  cogent,  his  fellow- 
senators  subscribe  for  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  copies,  which  they  send  out,  and  the 
eloquence  and  the  logic  and  the  argument 
which  it  has  taken  the  senator  months  to  pre- 
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pare  are  buried  in  the  records  in  our  archives. 
His  words  do  not  reach  the  citizens  of  other 
states;  especially  do  they  not  reach  the  citizens 
of  the  party  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

How  much  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  due  to 
self-complacency,  to  the  feeling  among  you — I 
hardly  feel  prepared  yet  to  say  among  us — that 
you  are  the  Senate?  How  much  of  this  so-called 
senatorial  dignity  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
and  see  so  much  is  worthy  of  preservation?  It 
hangs  over  this  chamber  like  a  wet  blanket;  it 
smothers  down  independent  action;  it  obliter¬ 
ates  the  man,  and  we  are  here  the  puppets,  the 
cogs  in  the  wheel  of  party,  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  manipulators  of  the  party  machines.  [Mani¬ 
festations  of  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  rapped  with  his  gavel. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Speeches  here  change  no 
votes.  There  is  not  a  man  on  this  floor  who  on 
any  question  affecting  his  party  has  ever  been 
budged  one  inch  from  his  position  by  a  speech 
from  a  man  on  the  other  side.  Even  though  his 
reason  was  convinced  he  felt  that  he  must  obey 
the  behest  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

Now,  sir,  while  I  in  part  represent  South 
Carolina  on  this  floor,  I  have  a  higher  concep¬ 
tion  of  my  duty  than  to  feel  or  believe  that 
South  Carolina's  interests  only  are  in  my  keep¬ 
ing.  I  am  an  American  senator.  I  have  one  vote 
out  of  ninety  which  deal  with  the  lives  and  lib¬ 
erties  and  property  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  unless  I  discharge  my  duty  in  a  consci¬ 
entious  manner  and  from  a  broad  and  patriotic 
standpoint,  rising  above  local  prejudices  and  in¬ 
terests  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  entire 
country,  I  am  unworthy  of  a  seat  here. 

"I  AM  THE  ONLY  FARMER"  HERE 

So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  only  farmer,  pure 
and  simple,  in  this  august  body.  Yet  out  of  the 
70,000,000  people  in  this  country,  35,000,000 
are  engaged  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  alone. 
If,  then,  one  farmer  has  broken  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  and  forced  his  way  here,  upon  his  head 
rests  the  responsibility  of  giving  utterance  to 
the  feelings,  the  aspirations  of  his  fellows,  and 
of  giving  utterance  to  the  sense  of  wrong  which 
they  have.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  today  to  raise  my  voice  to  speak,  and 


before  I  get  through  you  will  realize  the  fact 
that  I  speak  plainly  and  bluntly  and  use  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  vernacular,  the  language  of  the 
common  people;  for  I  am  one  of  them  and  I 
expect  to  tell  you  how  they  feel,  and  what  they 
think,  and  what  they  want. 

The  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SHERMAN]  3 
said  the  other  day  that  the  question  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  is  old  straw,  that  it  has  been 
thrashed  and  thrashed  and  thrashed;  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it.  It  has  been  thrashed,  sir, 
by  lawyers;  it  has  been  thrashed  by  railroad 
magnates;  it  has  been  thrashed  by  the  president 
of  this  corporation  and  the  attorney  of  that  cor¬ 
poration.  It  has  not  been  handled  on  the  pitch- 
fork  of  a  farmer.  I  am  here  to  see  if  I  can  not 
get  a  few  grains  more  wheat — of  truth — in  the 
handling  of  the  question.  Farmers  use  a  pitch- 
fork  in  handling  straw,  therefore  the  simile  is 
good  if  the  statement  is  good.  They  also  use 
pitchforks  to  handle  manure,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  find  some  of  that  in  my  pathway  before  I 
get  through. 

Of  course,  the  novelty  of  a  farmer  pretending 
to  talk  finance  or  to  understand  the  question  is 
so  great  that  most  of  my  colleagues  are  doing 
me  the  honor,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  this 
session,  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  me.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  not  adjourned 
and  gone  off.  Whether  I  shall  repay  your  curi¬ 
osity  or  not  I  can  not  say.  Two  things,  though,  I 
can  promise  you:  First,  that  I  will  try  to  tell  the 
truth  as  I  see  it;  and  the  other  is  that  when  I  get 
through,  I  shall  stop.  That  is  not  a  virtue  of 
many  of  those  who  have  spoken  here,  because 
they  have  run  around  a  circle,  traveling  like  a 
kitten  following  its  tail,  and  have  simply  tired 
their  fellows  out,  and  they  had  to  leave  for 
self-protection.  [Laughter.] 

The  wise  man  said  long  ago  that  "there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and,  of  course, 
those  who  have  been  here  for  years,  who  have 
heard  those  old  questions  of  the  tariff  and  fi¬ 
nances  talked  over  and  spoken  about  for 
months  and  months  and  years,  feel  so  tired  and 
worn  out  and  disgusted  that  the  mere  names  of 
finance  and  tariff  give  them  a  tired  feeling. 


3  John  Sherman  (1823-1900)  served  in  the  Senate,  1861-1877  and 
1881-1897. 
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"What  is  to  bring  relief" 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Republican  party 
as  set  forth  by  its  acknowledged  leader,  the 
senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SHERMAN]?  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  here.  How  did  he  set  it  forth  in 
his  speech  on  the  3d  of  January?  What  did  he 
propose  to  do?  He  said  that  the  present  trouble 
with  the  finances  of  the  country  arise  from  a 
deficit  in  the  revenues,  and  the  remedy  is  to 
issue  more  bonds  and  tax  the  people.  That  is 
all — increase  the  tariff  in  order  to  increase  the 
revenues  and  issue  bonds  to  pay  the  deficit  and 
get  the  gold  reserve  straight,  and  we  will  all  be 
happy.  That  is  the  Republican  policy.  They  do 
not  propose  any  other  scheme  of  relief  at  this 
time. 

What  is  the  policy  outlined  by  the  leader,  as 
you  say,  on  this  side,  the  man  who  lives  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue?  His  policy  is  more 
bonds,  no  increase  of  revenue — he  has  enough 
revenue  just  now — retire  all  the  greenbacks,  all 
the  silver  certificates,  and  perhaps  the  national 
banks  may  graciously  come  in  and  fill  the  void 
by  issuing  notes. 

In  what  respect  do  they  differ?  Mr.  SHER¬ 
MAN  wants  coin  bonds;  Mr.  Cleveland  4  wants 
gold  bonds.  Mr.  SHERMAN  wants  a  higher 
tariff;  Mr.  Cleveland  wants  the  present  tariff. 
Mr.  SHERMAN,  as  a  means  of  relief  to  stop  the 
endless  chain — which  is  a  patent  contrivance, 
with  thieves  at  one  end  and  dishonest  officials 
at  the  other,  to  rob  the  American  people — 
wants  to  keep  the  redeemed  greenbacks  in  the 
treasury,  so  no  one  can  get  them  to  raid  the 
treasury,  while  the  president  says  that  the  only 
refuge  he  sees  is  to  redeem,  to  blot  out,  and 
issue  bonds  in  place  of  every  solitary  piece  of 
paper  that  circulates  without  interest.  And  both 
of  them  mean  contraction,  lower  prices,  harder 
times. 

Neither  of  them  tell  us  what  is  to  bring  relief. 
Mr.  SHERMAN — I  will  read  from  his  speech 
presently — does  give  what  he  considers  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  a  good  scheme  for  future  use;  mind 
you,  not  now.  The  whole  idea  appears  to  be 


4  Grover  Cleveland  (1837-1908)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1885-1889  and  1893-1897. 


that  a  promise  of  this  government  which  is  a 
mortgage  on  the  labor  of  this  country  for  thirty 
years  to  come  is  better  than  a  promise  of  this 
Government  without  interest,  which  circulates 
as  money  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  people. 
Now,  I  ask  any  man  here  who  has  a  scintilla  of 
honesty  in  his  heart  or  in  his  brain  to  tell  me 
the  difference  between  the  promises  of  this 
government;  and  if  one  of  them,  which  would 
relieve  the  people,  is  good,  being  today  at  a 
premium,  in  the  name  of  fairness  and  honesty, 
why  should  they  wish  to  retire  greenbacks  and 
put  out  another  promise  that  will  bear  interest? 
In  whose  interest  is  such  a  scheme  brought  here 
but  that  of  the  moneyed  classes,  who  are  today 
rolling  in  wealth?  The  idea  is  to  sink  deeper  in 
the  bog  of  pauperism  and  poverty  the  sweating, 
toiling  masses,  the  farmers,  and  other  laborers, 
who  are  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the 
bonds  at  some  future  time,  possibly. 

The  national  debt 

I  saw  in  the  Arena  the  article  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  PEFFER]  5  quoted  in  his 
speech,  but  deeming  it  too  long  for  my  pur¬ 
poses,  and  also  fearing  that  the  figures  might  be 
wrong,  I  obtained  the  official  documents  and 
prepared  a  table  showing  just  what  this  system 
has  cost  us.  In  1866  the  national  debt  was 
$2,636,000,000  in  round  numbers.  At  that  time 
cotton  was  worth  43  cents  a  pound,  and  it 
would  have  taken  12,940,000  bales  to  pay  the 
entire  debt.  Wheat  was  $2.36  a  bushel,  and  it 
would  have  taken  1,116,000,000  bushels  to  have 
paid  the  national  debt.  It  may  be  said  that  that 
is  not  fair,  because  the  inflation  just  after  the 
war,  the  unsettled  condition,  the  impoverished 
and  war-wounded  condition  of  the  South 
caused  cotton  to  be  abnormally  high.  Then 
come  down  to  1873,  when  silver  was  demone¬ 
tized.  The  public  debt  had  been  reduced  to 
$2,105,000,000;  cotton  was  worth  20  cents,  and 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  $500,000,000 
in  the  debt  it  would  have  taken  22,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  to  pay  it,  nearly  double  what  it 
would  have  taken  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Wheat 
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5  William  A.  Peffer  (1831-1912)  served  in  the  Senate,  1891-1897. 


was  worth  $1.56,  and  it  would  have  taken 
1,349,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  the 
debt — upward  of  200,000,000  bushels  more, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction. 

Come  to  1879,  when  specie  payments  were 
resumed.  Cotton  was  then  worth  10  cents,  and 
the  debt  was  $1,996,000,000.  It  would  have 
taken  39,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to  pay  it. 
Wheat  was  worth  $1.21,  and  it  would  have 
taken  1,649,000,000  bushels  to  pay  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  reduction.  Come  down  to  1894 
and  add  in  the  last  infamous  issue  of 
$162,000,000  of  bonds;  put  that  on  top  of  the 
debt.  The  public  debt  was  $889,000,000;  cotton 
was  worth  7  cents,  and  it  would  have  taken  in 
1894,  25,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to  pay  the 
debt,  more  than  double  the  amount  it  would 
have  taken  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Wheat  was 


worth  61  cents,  and  it  would  have  taken 
1,474,000,000  bushels  to  pay  it. 

We  have  struggled,  we  have  delved  and 
plowed — and  we  furnish  nearly  all  of  your  ex¬ 
ports — during  the  entire  time  we  have  paid  in 
interest  and  principal  on  the  national  debt 
$3,914,000,000,  at  an  average  of  12  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton,  63,000,000  bales;  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.25  for  wheat,  3,131,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  today,  after  all  these  payments,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  we  "drag  at  each  remove 
a  lengthening  chain,"  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of 
it  or  a  bondholder  straddle  of  it;  and  today  it 
will  take  more  of  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
liquidate  the  national  debt  than  it  would  have 
taken  when  the  war  closed. 

I  will  insert  a  table  giving  the  figures  in 
detail: 


Year 

Debt,  interest- 
bearing  and 
noninterest¬ 
bearing,  less  cash 
in  Treasury 

Debt  could 
have  been  paid 
in  bales  of 
cotton  of  500 
pounds  each 

Average 
price  of 
cotton 

Debt  could  have 
been  paid  in 
bushels  of  wheat 

Average 
price  of 
wheat 

1866  . 

$2,636,036,164 

12,940,020 

$0.43 

1,116,922,103 

$2.36 

1873  . 

2,105,462,062 

22,035,118 

.20 

1,349,719,333 

1.56 

1879 . 

1,996,414,905 

39,928,298 

.10 

1,649,929,673 

1.21 

1894  . 

Paid  in  principal  and  interest 

889,313,380 

25,916,812 

.0694 

1,474,284,229 

.61 

since  1866 . 

3,914,424,855 

65,240,414 

.12 

3,131,539,884 

1.25 

Sir,  in  1861,  when  the  unfortunate  Civil  War 
broke  out,  the  people  of  this  entire  country 
numbered  31,000,000.  Their  aggregate  wealth 
was  $16,000,000,000.  Nearly  one-third  of  our 
people  were  in  insurrection,  endeavoring  to 
break  up  the  Union,  leaving  say,  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  millions  in  the  North.  Gold  was 
hidden;  it  disappeared  from  circulation.  The 
greenback  was  the  only  stand-by  and  support 
of  the  Union,  and  no  honest  man  here  will 
deny  the  fact  that  the  greenback  alone  enabled 
the  North  to  conquer  the  South.  Today  we 
number  somewhere  between  sixty-five  and  sev¬ 
enty  million  people.  Our  aggregate  wealth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census,  is  $65,000,000,000.  We 
are  at  peace.  We  are  beginning  to  fraternize  in 
business  and  in  social  life,  and  the  anger  of  the 
war  is  passing  away,  thank  God!  And  yet  the 


same  insatiate  cormorants,  the  shylocks,  are 
here  prating  about  the  credit  of  the  country  and 
asking  you  to  formulate  a  scheme  and  to  enact 
it  into  law  to  complete  what  has  been  partially 
accomplished,  to  put  the  country  on  the  basis 
of  gold  alone,  doubling,  as  they  acknowledge  it 
will  double,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so  in  a 
large  degree,  the  debts  of  every  debtor.  For 
whose  benefit? 

A  well-informed  man  on  the  Naval  Commit¬ 
tee  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  by  actual 
computation  there  were  4,000  millionaires  in 
America,  whose  aggregate  wealth  averages 
$6,000,000  apiece.  That  is  $24,000,000,000 
owned  by  4,000  people.  He  said  it  was  going  to 
cause  trouble.  I  think  his  head  is  level.  It  is 
going  to  cause  trouble,  and  a  deal  of  trouble  be¬ 
cause  they  have  stolen  it,  most  of  them.  It  was 
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obtained  by  iniquitous  laws  in  favor  of  classes 
and  corporations,  and  against  the  masses,  and 
there  has  got  to  be  a  reckoning  some  day. 

Now,  after  criticising  others  for  reading 
essays,  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  me,  but  I  got 
just  a  little  bit  frightened,  and  to  keep  from 
saying  hard  things  in  an  unparliamentary  way  I 
took  the  precaution  to  prepare  a  little  essay  of 
my  own.  I  hope  that  you  will  patiently  listen 
while  I  endeavor  to  read  it. 

“A  DAMNABLE  SCHEME  OF  ROBBERY" 

It  is  not  saying  too  much,  and  I  feel  warrant¬ 
ed  in  charging  that  the  derangement  in  our  fi¬ 
nances  and  all  this  cry  about  sound  money  and 
maintaining  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  United 
States,  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  damnable 
scheme  of  robbery,  which  had  for  its  object, 
first,  the  utter  destruction  of  silver  as  a  money 
metal;  second,  the  increase  of  the  public  debt 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  payable  in  gold;  and 
third,  the  surrender  to  corporations  of  the 
power  to  issue  all  paper  money  and  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  that  function. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  law  in 
1890  6  it  was  supposed  that  the  price  of  silver 
would  rise  and  the  ratio  between  the  two 
metals,  as  bullion,  would  be  approximately  re¬ 
stored  to  the  legal  ratio.  That  law  has  been  de¬ 
fined  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  as  a  “makeshift 
to  keep  down  free  coinage."  The  Democratic 
platform  denounced  it  as  a  “makeshift"  for  free 
coinage;  and  the  silver  Republicans — mind  you, 
instead  of  this  Senate  being  divided  up  and 
down  that  way  [indicating],  it  is  getting  divided 
across  this  way  [indicating];  thank  God,  for  we 
of  the  South  on  this  side  have  been  down 
below,  under  the  heels  of  oppression,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  the 
“galled  jade  winces,"  and  that  the  collar  of  ser¬ 
vitude  which  has  been  fastened  around  our 
necks  and  has  been  there  for  thirty  years  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  your  shoulders  raw — the  silver 
Republicans,  who  had  been  bamboozled  into 
accepting  it  as  a  compromise,  hoping  that  it 
would  provide  for  the  absorption  of  the  entire 


6  The  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890  required  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  to  purchase  four  million  ounces  of  silver  each 
month  at  market  value. 


American  silver  product,  found  themselves 
overreached  and  deceived.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  increase  the 
price  of  silver  and  restore  its  parity,  and  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  provisions.  While  the  struggle  was 
going  on  in  Congress  between  the  silver  and 
antisilver  forces,  and  it  was  thought  probable 
that  the  free-coinage  bill  would  pass,  silver 
steadily  rose  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  it 
did  not  begin  to  decline  until  a  month  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  at  which  time  it  was  117 — 
within  12  cents  of  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  fact 
as  an  answer  to  the  assertion,  so  freely  made 
and  so  often  repeated  by  gold-bug  papers  and 
orators,  that  legislation  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  silver,  and  that  we  would  sink  to  a  silver 
basis  alongside  of  Mexico,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  have  only  50-cent  dollars,  if  silver  were  re¬ 
stored  to  its  place  alongside  of  gold.  That  is  a 
stock  argument.  We  have  heard  it  this  week 
right  here  in  this  chamber.  It  will  come  in  here 
next  week.  It  will  come  in  here  whenever  any¬ 
body  gets  up  to  speak  on  the  other  side. 

But  when  it  was  seen  that  this  country  was 
still  controlled  by  monometallists  the  price  of 
silver  began  to  drop,  and  went  down,  down, 
down,  below  even  the  price  which  ruled  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  law.  There  was 
still  discrimination  against  the  white  metal;  it 
did  not  have  free  coinage  as  gold,  but  it  was  a 
commodity,  not  a  money.  It  was  discriminated 
against  by  legislative  enactment,  and  hence  the 
fall.  The  silver  Republicans  of  the  West,  who 
had  deserted  the  silver  Democrats  of  the  South 
and  accepted  the  compromise  offered  by  Sena¬ 
tor  SHERMAN,  may  take  warning  as  to  what 
faith  or  trust  they  can  put  in  any  utterances  or 
actions  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  as  to  legisla¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  our  finances.  If  they  are  honest 
in  their  assertions  that  they  feel  the  welfare  of 
their  states  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  depend  upon  the  restoration  of  silver  to 
equality  with  gold,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
cross  the  Rubicon  and  fight  this  battle  to  a 
finish,  under  whatever  banner  shall  promise 
victory  and  relief.  Partisan  political  affiliations 
and  sectional  feeling  no  doubt  largely  influ¬ 
enced  their  action  in  1890.  The  time  for  another 
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presidential  election  approaches.  They  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  election  of  any  man  to  the 
presidency  who  would  veto  a  free-coinage  bill 
means  defeat.  It  means  more;  it  means  contin¬ 
ued  disaster  to  our  industries  and  increased 
poverty  to  the  masses  of  our  people. 

But  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  An  examination  of  the  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  giving  the  net  gold  in  the 
treasury  will  show  that  under  the  Sherman  law 
there  was  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  free 
gold  in  a  gradually  decreasing  scale,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  alarm.  During  the  entire 
year  of  1891  and  the  entire  year  of  1892  there 
was  approximately  as  much  gold  as  there  was 
during  the  years  1884  and  1885.  The  exact  fig¬ 
ures  are  as  follows: 

Average  for  the  twelve  months  of  1884,  $135,951,036. 

Average  for  the  twelve  months  of  1885,  $129,554,162. 

Average  for  the  twelve  months  of  1891,  $133,824,344. 

Average  for  the  twelve  months  of  1892,  $117,472,893. 

There  existed  then  no  just  cause  for  uneasi¬ 
ness  concerning  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  last  presidential  election. 

"The  gold  ring  .  .  .  controlled  the  presidential 
nominations" 

If  the  secret  history  of  the  year  1892  shall 
ever  be  written,  it  will  disclose  the  fact,  which 
can  not  be  proven  now,  but  of  which  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  gold  ring  of  New 
York,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  bankers  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states  and  the  stock 
gamblers  of  Wall  Street,  controlled  the  presi¬ 
dential  nominations  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  and  had  an  understanding 
with  the  managers,  or  with  both  the  candidates 
themselves,  in  regard  to  what  policy  should  be 
pursued  toward  our  finances.  They  contributed 
money  for  the  booming  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the 
only  available  Democratic  candidate,  and  they 
abused  and  ridiculed  every  other  Democratic 
aspirant.  Anyone  who  was  present  during  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  could  see 
that  there  was  a  large  band  of  organized 
boomers  in  the  lobby  of  the  Palmer  House, 
where  they  kept  up  such  a  noise  and  racket 
that  one  would  have  thought  that  pandemoni¬ 


um  had  broken  loose  and  all  the  demons  of  hell 
had  collected  in  one  group  to  shout  for 
"Grover."  Mr.  Cleveland  was  undoubtedly  very 
strong  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his  pa¬ 
triotic  and  sympathetic  utterances,  during  his 
first  administration,  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
classes  gave  him  great  strength:  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  money  was  used  lavishly,  and  that 
there  were  pledges  made  in  regard  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  patronage  as  a  means  of  controlling 
delegates  and  securing  votes. 

There  was  plain  evidence  to  show  that  the 
president  himself  had  weakened  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tariff  reform,  and  the  financial  plank 
was  cunningly  drafted  so  as  to  satisfy  both  gold 
and  silver  men,  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  interpreted,  if  Cleveland  was  elected, 
as  meaning  the  cessation  of  silver  coinage  and 
the  forcing  of  a  gold  standard  upon  the  people. 
Interpreted  according  to  the  plain  use  and 
meaning  of  English  words,  the  platform  means 
bimetallism,  but  there  are  conditions  and  am¬ 
biguous  phrases  which  have  afforded  an  excuse 
to  the  elastic  conscience  of  the  bull-headed  and 
self-idolatrous  man  who  holds  the  reins  of 
power  to  pursue  the  policy  he  has.  Whether  the 
scheme  was  agreed  to  by  the  president  in 
person  or  not  and  whether  he  bound  himself  in 
plain  terms  or  not  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
known.  His  course  has  been  unswerving  in  the 
absolute  contradiction  of  his  public  professions 
and  letter  of  acceptance.  The  expectations  and 
interests  of  the  people  have  been  forgotten  and 
ignored.  The  party  which  elected  him  has  been 
betrayed,  and  its  banners  which  floated  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  in  the  breezes  of  1892  now  trail  in 
the  dust  of  disgrace  and  defeat.  The  practical 
destruction  of  the  party  has  been  accomplished. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  while  the  national  convention 
is  only  six  months  off,  there  is  no  one  promi¬ 
nently  mentioned  as  its  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  No  one  seems  willing  to  offer  himself  as 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  a  disgraced 
and  dishonored  party.  The  Republicans,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  such  an  overwhelming 
vote  at  the  last  presidential  election,  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress  by  a 
majority  unknown  to  our  history,  except  during 
and  immediately  after  the  war.  They  are  there 
not  because  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
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Republican  vote,  but  because  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  disgusted  Democrats  have  stayed  at 
home  and  let  the  election  go  by  default. 

There  was  no  trouble  with  the  gold  reserve 
and  no  hint  of  any  loss  of  confidence  in  the  na¬ 
tional  credit  until  about  the  time  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  election.  While  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Mr.  Foster,7  was  contemplating  the 
probabilities  of  a  deficit  in  the  revenue,  the 
raiding  of  the  treasury  by  withdrawing  gold  did 
not  begin  until  after  Cleveland's  election. 

There  were  withdrawals  of  gold  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  business,  but  the  endless  chain  had 
not  begun  to  work. 

The  causes  of  the  panic  of  1893 

We  then,  for  the  first  time,  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  conspiracy  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Mr. 
Foster  gave  the  holders  of  greenbacks  and  treas¬ 
ury  notes  the  option  of  having  government 
paper  cashed  in  gold  or  silver,  and  as  they  all 
demanded  gold,  the  gold  in  the  treasury  rapidly 
ran  down.  The  financial  papers  took  up  the  cry 
of  the  country  going  to  a  silver  basis,  and  the 
first  premonitory  breezes  of  the  panic  of  1893 
swept  over  the  land.  While  there  were  no  rea¬ 
sonable  causes  to  produce  distrust,  the  con¬ 
spirators  fomented  it  by  every  means  possible 
and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  they  control,  to  terrorize  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  country  and  make  ready 
for  the  “object  lesson"  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
told  us  was  coming.  It  was  expected  by  the 
confiding  Democracy  that  the  installation  of  the 
new  administration  would  witness  a  change  of 
policy.  The  trust  in  the  president  was  very 
great,  and,  remembering  how  he  had  ship¬ 
wrecked  the  party  in  1888  by  his  Quixotic  tariff 
message  and  the  emphatic  indorsement  which 
he  had  given  to  the  platform  adopted  at  Chica¬ 
go,  the  silver  Democrats  had  reason  to  expect 
that  he  had  learned  some  wisdom  and  that  the 
government  would  exercise  its  option  to  pay  its 
obligations  in  coin,  either  gold  or  silver,  for  its 
own  protection. 


7  Charles  Foster  (1828-1904)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1871-1879,  and  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  1891-1893. 


The  Republicans  have  stressed  the  fact  in 
their  arguments  on  this  floor  that  the  gold  re¬ 
serve  never  fell  below  a  hundred  millions  until 
after  Harrison  vacated  the  executive  office;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  had  set  the 
example,  had  broken  the  slender  prop  which 
had  started  the  avalanche,  and,  instead  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  stem  the  tide  of  ruin  and  redeem 
the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  party  to  give  the 
people  relief.  President  Cleveland  lent  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  conspirators  by  his  utterances 
and  official  actions  in  continuing  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor. 

"A  Democratic  president" 

The  people  by  their  votes  had  demanded  a 
change  from  the  Republican  policy.  A  Demo¬ 
cratic  president  gave  them  a  change  for  the 
worse  by  encouraging  his  moneyed  friends, 
who  controlled  the  newspapers  and  thus  direct¬ 
ed  the  current  of  public  opinion,  to  hurry  up 
their  operations  of  robbery  by  means  of  the 
panic  and  to  accelerate  the  downward  progress 
of  the  country. 

We  had  fondly  hoped  for  relief  and  every 
Democrat  was  supremely  happy. 

I  came  up  here  as  governor  of  my  state  and 
stood  out  in  the  cold  around  here  on  East  Cap¬ 
itol  Street  for  four  hours,  nearly  frozen  to 
death,  to  be  present  at  the  jollification  and  glo¬ 
rification  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  Democrat¬ 
ic  president,  with  a  Democratic  Senate  and 
Democratic  House,  and  God  forgive  me  for 
being  such  a  fool!  [Laughter  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  FAULK¬ 
NER  8  in  the  chair).  The  chair  would  admonish 
the  galleries  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
manifestations  of  applause  or  dissent  are  not 
permitted,  and  if  it  recurs  the  chair  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  rules. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  Senate  suspend  its  rules,  and  you, 
of  course,  must  enforce  them;  but  if  you  will 
just  let  me  down  into  the  bog  and  quagmire  of 
senatorial  dignity  gently — of  nobody  saying 


8  Charles  J.  Faulkner  of  West  Virginia  (1847-1929)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1887-1899. 
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anything  when  I  speak — I  will  get  used  to  it 
after  a  while,  I  hope. 

We,  I  say,  we  Democrats,  had  fondly  hoped 
for  relief.  We  elected  a  president  to  give  the 
people  bread  and  he  gave  them  only  stones. 
While  it  is  familiar  to  every  senator,  I  must  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I  quote  the  financial 
plank  of  the  Chicago  platform.  But  I  suppose 
you  have  all  heard  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  times 
here  and  know  it  by  heart,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  not  read  it,  but  just  incorporate  it  in  my 
remarks: 

We  denounce  the  Republican  legislation  known  as  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift,  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  danger  in  the  future,  which  should  make  all 
of  its  supporters,  as  well  as  its  author,  anxious  for  its 
speedy  repeal.  We  hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
the  standard  money  of  the  country,  and  to  the  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  without  discriminating  against  either 
metal  or  charge  for  mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit  of  coinage 
of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  to  be  adjusted  through  international  agreement  or  by 
such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  shall  insure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  and  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts;  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall 
be  kept  at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin.  We  insist 
upon  this  policy  as  especially  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  farmers  and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and  most  de¬ 
fenseless  victims  of  unstable  money  and  a  fluctuating 
currency." 

Now,  here  is  an  extract  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  response  to  the  committee  of 
notification: 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  The  message  you 
deliver  from  the  national  Democracy  arouses  within  me 
emotions  which  would  be  well-nigh  overwhelming  if  I  did 
not  recognize  here  assembled  the  representatives  of  a  great 
party  who  must  share  with  me  the  responsibility  your  mis¬ 
sion  invites.  I  find  much  relief  in  the  reflection  that  1  have 
been  selected  merely — 

Merely — 

to  stand  for  the  principles  and  purposes  to  which  my  party 
is  pledged,  and  for  the  enforcement  and  supremacy  of 
which  all  who  have  any  right  to  claim  Democratic  fellow¬ 
ship  must  constantly  and  persistently  labor. 

Again,  in  the  same  speech,  he  said: 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  specify  at  this  time  other  objects 
and  aims  of  Democratic  endeavor  which  add  inspiration  to 
our  mission.  True  to  its  history  and  its  creed,  our  party  will 
respond  to  the  wants  of  the  people  within  safe  lines  and 


guided  by  enlightened  statesmanship.  To  the  troubled  and 
impatient  within  our  membership — 

I  was  one  of  them.  Thank  God,  I  did  all  I 
could  to  keep  him  from  being  nominated,  but 
like  a  royal  and  true  servant  of  the  party,  after 
he  had  got  the  nomination,  fairly  or  unfairly,  I 
went  home  and  restrained  those  who  were 
eager  to  join  the  Populists,  and  South  Carolina 
polled  only  2,400  votes  for  Weaver.  I  went  in 
the  ditch  at  Chicago  with  Tammany.  Where 
now  is  the  chieftain  of  Tammany?  I  know  he 
has  a  keen  blade,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  get  up  here  and  swipe  my  head 
off.  I  have  seen  him  unhorse  and  penetrate  the 
armor  of  so  many  since  I  have  been  here  that  I 
dread  any  encounter  with  him.  Therefore  you 
may  consider  that  withdrawn.  It  is  not  in  the 
manuscript  of  my  remarks.  [Laughter.] 

I  go  back  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  said: 

To  the  troubled  and  impatient  within  our  membership  we 
commend  continued,  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  party 
whose  principles  in  all  times  past  have  been  found  suffi¬ 
cient  for  them,  and  whose  aggregate  wisdom  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  their  experience  teaches,  can  always  be  trusted. 

In  a  tone  of  partisanship  which  befits  the  occasion,  let  me 
say  to  you,  as  equal  partners  in  the  campaign  upon  which 
we  today  enter,  that  the  personal  fortunes  of  those  to 
whom  you  have  intrusted  your  banners  are  only  important 
as  they  are  related  to  the  fate  of  the  principles  they  repre¬ 
sent  and  to  the  party  which  they  lead. 

I  watched  for  these  utterances,  because  if  he 
had  evinced  or  shown  any  purpose  of  treachery 
I  would  have  tried  to  deliver  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina  to  some  other  man.  Therefore,  feeling 
a  personal  grievance  in  the  man's  action,  I  am 
here  today  to  arraign  him  before  the  American 
people  for  his  misdeeds,  and  before  the  party 
for  his  treachery,  and  to  ask  for  a  verdict. 

There  is  not  one  word  here  which  would 
warrant  one  to  expect  that  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  its  head  and  guide,  would 
ignore  the  platform  and  treat  with  contempt  the 
trusted  lieutenants  whom  the  people  had  sent 
to  the  national  capital  to  assist  in  shaping  the 
party's  policy.  The  language  would  lead  us  to 
expect  the  very  reverse.  How  many  of  these 
reasonable  expectations  have  been  met?  How 
many  of  you,  men  grown  old  and  gray  in  the 
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service  of  the  party  and  of  the  nation,  men  who 
were  its  trusted  leaders  before  this  man  from 
Buffalo  was  ever  heard  of,  how  many,  I  say, 
have  been  called  into  his  councils?  Speak,  if 
there  be  any  here;  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
Where  has  this  man  sunk  his  personality? 
Whom  has  he  consulted?  Whom  has  he  recog¬ 
nized?  Whose  advice  has  he  followed?  None 
but  that  of  the  bootlicks  and  sycophants,  who 
have  crawled  on  their  knees  for  the  crumbs  of 
patronage  and  betrayed  their  constituents  for 
the  offices  in  his  gift. 

“He  has  ignored  his  oath  of  office" 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  country  the  high 
office  of  president  has  never  been  so  prostitut¬ 
ed,  and  never  has  the  appointing  power  been  so 
abused.  Claiming  to  be  the  apostle  of  civil-serv¬ 
ice  reform,  he  has  debauched  the  civil  service 
by  making  appointments  only  of  those  whose 
sponsors  would  surrender  their  manhood,  and, 
with  bated  breath,  walk  with  submissive  head 
in  his  presence.  With  relentless  purpose  he  has 
ignored  his  oath  of  office  to  uphold  and  obey 
the  law,  and  has  paid  out  gold  instead  of  coin 
and  issued  bonds  to  buy  more  gold,  by  both  ac¬ 
tions  overriding  the  law,  and  giving  no  heed  to 
the  interests  of  any  but  his  moneyed  friends — I 
might  say  his  owners  or  partners. 

Whatever  claim  of  legality  may  be  put  for¬ 
ward  for  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes  in 
gold,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  redemption  of 
greenbacks  in  anything  but  coin;  and  the  option 
was  given  him  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes  in 
either  gold  or  silver.  While  to  this  besotted 
tyrant  coin  has  come  to  mean  gold  alone,  he 
can  not  by  his  mere  "ipse  dixit"  change  the  law 
of  this  land  and  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  English  language.  He  has  sold  bonds  to  buy 
gold  with  which  to  redeem  greenbacks  when 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  silver  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  which,  according  to  law,  should  have  been 
used,  and  the  law  only  authorized  the  sale  of 
bonds  for  coin.  His  Republican  predecessors 
and  allies  who  set  the  unrighteous  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  example  which  he  has  so  persistently  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  encourage  him  in  it  and  still  encour¬ 
age  him  to  the  utmost  extent,  cannot  escape  the 
condemnation  of  the  honest,  working,  business¬ 


men  of  the  country  as  equal  partners  in  his 
guilt. 

The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  which  was 
the  first  point  of  attack  of  this  unholy  alliance, 
was  only  accomplished  through  the  aid  and  in 
conjunction  with  a  majority  of  Republican  sen¬ 
ators,  and  this  Democratic  president  so-called, 
accomplished  what  was  not  possible  for  any 
Republican  executive  under  the  circumstances 
to  have  brought  about.  A  change  of  the  party 
in  power  had  left  a  large  number  of  offices  in 
his  gift  with  which  to  buy  votes.  Harrison 
would  have  had  no  such  advantage.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  entire 
Sherman  law  as  a  makeshift  for  free  coinage. 
But  that  would  have  cut  this  so-called  endless 
chain.  The  parity  clause  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  excuse  and  color  to  a  demand  for 
the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  as  a  means  of 
stopping  the  "issue  of  unending  bonds."  So 
they  repealed  only  so  much  of  it  as  suited  their 
purposes. 

But  let  us  consider  what  the  honest  meaning 
of  "parity"  in  the  Sherman  law  was  and  is. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  "parity"  as  given  in  the 
dictionary?  The  language  is: 

To  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provid¬ 
ed  by  law. 

Now,  if  I  should  lie  down  on  this  floor,  my 
head  and  feet  would  be  on  a  parity  so  far  as  the 
floor  is  concerned.  If  I  stand  up,  my  body  is 
still  on  the  floor,  but  my  head  is  up  here  and 
my  feet  down  there.  The  head  in  this  instance 
represents  gold,  the  feet  silver,  and  that  is  the 
parity  which  this  paragon  of  presidents  has 
given  us. 

It  did  not  say  the  parity  of  coin,  mind  you, 
meaning  the  coined  dollar.  It  said  the  parity  of 
the  metals,  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  words 
could  not  mean  that  upon  one  metal  was  to  be 
imposed  the  duty  of  holding  up  the  other  and 
of  redeeming  by  itself  the  paper  dollars  based 
on  both  or  on  silver  alone. 

The  object  was  to  have  them  assist  each 
other;  to  hold  silver  up  by  holding  gold  down, 
and  an  honest  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
should  have  resigned  his  office  rather  than 
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submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  besotted  chief, 
would  have  paid  out  silver  to  protect  the  treas¬ 
ury  from  the  gold  gamblers  and  bond  grabbers, 
as  the  law  and  his  oath  of  office  required.  But 
alas!  the  old  breed  of  southern  statesmen  like 
Calhoun,  who,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  public 
service,  had  to  be  buried  at  public  expense  and 
his  debts  paid  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
appear  to  be  passing  away.  No  wonder  the  sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  feels  warranted  in 
twitting  us  with  the  decay  of  southern  states¬ 
manship  and  charging  us  with  dishonesty. 

Mr.  HOAR.9  Mr.  President,  the  senator  will 
pardon  me.  Does  he  allude  to  what  I  said  the 
other  day? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  made  no  such  intimation.  An¬ 
other  southern  senator  seemed  to  have  under¬ 
stood  me  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  wish  I  had  the  senator's 
words  here.  I  did  have  them,  but  I  did  not 
imagine  that  anybody  could  misunderstand 
their  plain  and  palpable  meaning.  If  you  will  let 
me  get  through,  perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  should  like  to  put  myself  right 
in  this  matter,  because  I  said — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Certainly;  I  do  not  want  to 
do  any  senator  injustice. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  have  not  before  me  the  exact 
language  I  used,  but  I  said  in  substance,  speak¬ 
ing  wholly  of  the  change  of  opinion,  "What  has 
become  of  the  old  southern  statesmen  who 
were  the  especial  champions  of  hard  money?" 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Very  well. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Which  is  the  harder  of  the 
two,  silver  or  gold? 

Mr.  HOAR.  That  is  another  proposition.  I 
wish  to  state  what  I  said.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  intimating  that  there  was  any  degener¬ 
acy  or  inferiority  in  the  present  southern  states¬ 
men  as  compared  with  the  past.  I  referred  only 
to  the  change  of  opinion. 


9  George  Frisbie  Hoar  (1826-1904)  served  in  the  Senate,  1877- 
1904. 


Mr.  TILLMAN.  If  any  senator  has  the  Record 
of  January  3,  will  he  please  turn  to  the  senator's 
remarks  for  me,  and  I  will  read  them. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  will  find  it  for  the  senator. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Well,  sir,  I  want  to  do  you 
exact  justice. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Go  on.  I  will  find  it  for  you. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  No;  I  will  stop  right  now.  [A 
page  placed  a  glass  of  water  on  his  desk.]  I 
never  wet  my  whistle  when  I  am  talking,  be¬ 
cause  I  can  not  run  a  windmill  on  water. 
[Laughter.]  I  will  wait.  [A  pause.] 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  have  the  extract  here,  and  I 
will  read  it. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  said: 

What  has  become  of  the  old  Democratic  party?  What  has 
become  of  the  old  statesmanship  of  the  South?  Whatever 
else  we  may  have  to  charge  against  the  people  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  times  past,  if  we  have  anything,  one  thing  until 
lately  it  always  stood  for,  freedom  from  debt,  economy  of 
expenditure,  and  sound  and  honest  money,  gold  and  silver. 
Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  some  honorable  exceptions, 
the  statesmanship  of  that  part  of  the  country  seems  to  have 
abandoned  all  three. 


Mr.  TILLMAN.  "Honest  money!"  You  have 
chunked  us  with  that  infernal  phrase  until  we 
have  got  raw  under  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOAR.  If  the  honorable  senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  pardon  me,  what  I  rose  to 
correct  him  in  was  not  whether  I  used  the 
phrase  "honest  money"  accurately  or  not.  That 
is  another  question.  The  charge  that  I  imputed 
something  of  degeneracy  or  dishonor  to  the 
present  representatives  of  the  South  on  this 
floor,  as  compared  with  their  predecessors,  I  ab¬ 
solutely  deny.  I  have  read  the  language,  which 
will  stand. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  the  senator  withdraw  any  such  imputa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  do  not  withdraw  any;  I  never 
made  any. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  It  is  a  question  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  your  language,  and  I  interpreted  in 
the  way  I  have,  and  felt  called  upon  to  answer 
it  in  the  way  I  did. 
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Mr.  HOAR.  If  the  senator  will  pardon  me,  I 
propose  to  put  my  own  interpretation  on  my 
own  language,  and  I  suppose  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina  will  accept  my  as¬ 
surance  of  what  I  myself  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  do.  I  exonerate  the  senator 
from  any  intended  insult  to  the  southern 
people,  but  we  want  to  put  our  interpretation 
on  the  English  language  as  to  what  "honest" 
means.  The  word  "honesty,"  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  as  applied  to  money  nowadays  means  that 
those  of  us  who  favor  silver  are  dishonest.  We 
deny  it.  The  country  has  had  silver  since  its 
birth  as  a  part  of  its  constitutional  money  up  to 
1873.  Since  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  the  two  metals  have  been  money  until 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

I  will  go  on,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  tread  on 
my  aged  friend's  toes  any  more.  [Laughter.]  It 
seems  impossible  for  South  Carolina  to  get  into 
this  chamber  without  Massachusetts  getting 
hold  of  her.  This  time  South  Carolina  got  hold 
of  Massachusetts,  it  seems.  [Laughter.] 

He  charges  dishonesty,  however,  in  another 
connection — as  the  aider  and  abettor  of  this 
Judas  from  Kentucky,  who,  after  a  brilliant 
career  of  twenty  years  and  more  as  leader  and 
champion  of  the  silver  forces,  has,  in  his  old 
age,  come  to  this  pitiful  pass.  And  then  to  think 
that  the  indictment  thus  brought  against  a 
whole  section  should  have  so  much  color  of 
truth  and  of  fact  to  back  it  up,  in  the  apostacy 
from  their  principles  of  the  two  other  secretar¬ 
ies  from  the  South  in  the  cabinet  of  a  president 
who  has  so  disgraced  the  name  of  Democracy! 

The  South  bows  its  head  in  shame  at  this  ex¬ 
hibition  of  moral  cowardice  and  despises  the 
renegades;  but  I  must  remind  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  there  is  as  yet  only  moral 
turpitude  and  treachery  to  be  charged  against 
these  men.  I  would  not  have  said  this  if  the 
senator  had  chosen  his  language  more  carefully. 
It  is  here,  however,  and  in  it  must  go.  The 
southern  congressmen  and  senators  who  came 
here  poor,  are  still  poor.  They  have  not  become 
millionaires  like  some  of  their  northern  breth¬ 
ren;  and  there  is  no  Credit  Mobilier  steal,  or 
Colfax  scandal,  or  Belknap  bribery  chargeable 
to  any  southern  men.  Let  him  remember  these 
things  and  keep  back  his  sneers  and  taunts. 


So,  if  the  senator  wants  to  charge  the  south¬ 
ern  people,  through  their  representatives  here, 
with  being  dishonest,  or  if  he  does  not  want  to 
charge  them  with  it  and  chooses  to  withdraw 
the  imputation  today,  let  him  remember  these 
facts  before  he  again  makes  such  a  statement. 

"The  iniquities  of  the  tariff" 

Mr.  President,  if  there  has  been  one  idea 
more  persistently  and  prominently  presented  to 
the  American  people  by  President  Cleveland 
than  any  other,  it  has  been  the  iniquities  of  the 
tariff  and  the  demand  for  its  revision.  In  season 
and  out  of  season,  with  "damnable  iteration," 
he  has  sung  this  siren  song  in  the  ears  of  the 
farmers.  Listen  to  this  paragraph  from  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  1888: 

A  century  has  passed.  Our  cities  are  the  abiding  places  of 
wealth  and  luxury;  our  manufactories  yield  fortunes  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic;  our  business 
men  are  madly  striving  in  the  race  for  riches,  and  immense 
aggregations  of  capital  outrun  the  imagination  in  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  their  undertakings. 

We  view  with  pride  and  satisfaction  this  bright  picture  of 
our  country's  growth  and  prosperity,  while  only  a  closer 
scrutiny  develops  a  somber  shading.  Upon  more  careful  in¬ 
spection  we  find  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  our  cities  min¬ 
gled  with  poverty  and  wretchedness  and  unremunerative 
toil.  A  crowded  and  constantly  increasing  urban  population 
suggests  the  impoverishment  of  rural  sections  and  discon¬ 
tent  with  agricultural  pursuits.  The  farmer's  son,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  father's  simple  and  laborious  life,  joins  the 
eager  chase  for  easily  acquired  wealth. 

We  discover  that  the  fortunes  realized  by  our  manufac¬ 
turers  are  no  longer  solely  the  reward  of  sturdy  industry 
and  enlightened  foresight,  but  that  they  result  from  the  dis¬ 
criminating  favor  of  the  Government,  and  are  largely  built 
upon  undue  exactions  from  the  masses  of  our  people.  The 
gulf  between  employers  and  the  employed  is  constantly 
widening,  and  classes  are  rapidly  forming,  one  comprising 
the  very  rich  and  powerful,  while  in  another  are  found  the 
toiling  poor. 

As  we  view  the  achievements  of  aggregated  capital,  we 
discover  the  existence  of  trusts,  combinations,  and  monopo¬ 
lies,  while  the  citizen  is  struggling  far  in  the  rear  or  is  tram¬ 
pled  to  death  beneath  an  iron  heel.  Corporations,  which 
should  be  carefully  restrained  creatines  of  the  law  and  the 
servants  of  the  people,  are  fast  becoming  the  people's 
masters. 

Here  I  pause  to  interpolate  again  the  assertion 
of  my  belief  that  during  the  four  years  that  he 
was  president,  from  1885  to  1889,  and  since  he 
came  in  again  in  1893,  he  has  never  had  by  the 
hand  a  simple,  square,  straight,  honest  toiler  in 
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the  field.  He  knows  nothing  about  farmers, 
and,  more's  the  pity,  he  cares  nothing  about 
them. 

And  listen  to  this: 

Our  farmers,  long  suffering  and  patient,  struggling  in  the 
race  of  life  with  hardest  and  most  unremitting  toil,  will  not 
fail  to  see,  in  spite  of  misrepresentations  and  misleading 
fallacies,  that  they  are  obliged  to  accept  such  prices  for  their 
products  as  are  fixed  in  foreign  markets,  where  they  com¬ 
pete  with  the  farmers  of  the  world;  that  their  lands  are  de¬ 
clining  in  value  while  their  debts  increase;  and  that,  with¬ 
out  compensating  favor,  they  are  forced  by  the  action  of 
the  Government  to  pay,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  such  en¬ 
hanced  prices  for  things  that  they  need  that  the  scanty  re¬ 
turns  of  their  labor  fail  to  furnish  their  support  or  leave  no 
margin  for  accumulation. 

I  will  pause  for  a  minute  here  to  change  the 
phraseology  of  the  above  paragraph,  so  that  it 
will  illustrate  with  telling  emphasis  the  argu¬ 
ment  I  will  use.  Let  it  read  as  follows: 

They,  the  farmers,  are  forced  by  the  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  receive,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  such  low  prices 
for  the  things  they  sell  that  the  scanty  returns  of  their  labor 
fail  to  furnish  their  support  or  leave  no  margin  for 
accumulation. 

They  are  binning  our  candle  at  both  ends, 
crushing  us  on  one  hand  with  the  tariff  and 
robbing  us  on  the  other  hand  with  the  gold 
standard,  and  they  have  asked  us,  like  beasts  of 
burden,  like  dumb  driven  cattle,  to  bear  these 
things  and  say  nothing,  but  to  vote  the  party 
ticket. 

The  gold  standard  is  responsible  for  it,  and 
no  honest  or  sane  man  can  deny  it. 

We  can  bear  any  reasonable  tariff  and  pros¬ 
per  under  a  double  standard;  and  the  communi¬ 
ty  of  interest  between  manufacturing  and  agri¬ 
culture  was  never  more  clearly  shown.  We 
want  no  addition  to  the  producers  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  farm  products.  We  want  a 
market  for  these  products,  at  a  fair  price,  which 
would  enable  us  to  start  the  factories  to  run¬ 
ning  and  give  work  to  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  idle  men  and  women.  Now  we  cannot 
buy  of  them  because  we  have  no  money  left  to 
buy  with. 

"The  evolution  of  a  tyrant" 

To  return  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  In  reading  these 
eloquent  and  truthful  words  we  farmers  were 


lost  in  admiration  of  this  man's  honesty  and 
courage,  for  they  were  true  and  doubtless 
honest  when  uttered.  And  listen  to  this  from 
his  message  of  1887: 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only  pretense  of  any 
existing  executive  power  to  restore,  at  this  time,  any  part  of 
our  surplus  revenues  to  the  people  by  its  expenditure,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  supposition  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
may  enter  the  market  and  purchase  bonds  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  not  yet  due,  at  a  rate  of  premium  to  be  agreed  upon. 
The  only  provision  of  law  from  which  such  a  power  could 
be  derived  is  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a 
number  of  years  ago;  and  it  is  subject  to  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limiting  in  its  application, 
instead  of  conferring  a  continuing  discretion  and  authority. 
No  condition  ought  to  exist  which  would  justify  the  grant 
of  power  to  a  single  official,  upon  his  judgment  of  its  ne¬ 
cessity,  to  withhold  from  or  release  to  the  business  of  the 
people,  in  an  unusual  manner,  money  held  in  the  treasury, 
and  thus  affect,  at  his  will,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country;  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  lodge  in  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  the  authority  in  the  present  juncture  to  pur¬ 
chase  bonds,  it  should  be  plainly  vested,  and  provided,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  such  checks  and  limitations  as  will 
define  this  official's  right  and  discretion  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  him  from  undue  responsibility. 

I  quote  it  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
evolution  of  a  tyrant  and  of  showing  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  conscientious  law-abiding  chief 
magistrate  to  an  arrogant  and  obstinate  ruler 
who  ignores  the  law  and  issues  bonds  at  will, 
and  issues  them  under  a  statute  that  is  "subject 
to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to  be  tem¬ 
porary  and  limited  in  its  application  instead  of 
conferring  a  discretionary  authority."  He  not 
only  issues  them,  but  does  it  secretly,  with  his 
law  partner  as  a  witness  to  the  contract,  and 
has  created  the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  countrymen  that  a  president  of  the 
United  States  can  use  his  high  office  for  private 
gain. 

The  suspicion,  like  a  "damned  spot,"  has 
been  burned  into  the  brains  of  the  people,  and 
will  no  more  "out"  than  Duncan's  blood  could 
be  washed  from  the  lily  hands  of  the  demented 
Lady  Macbeth.  And  here  let  me  remark,  in 
passing,  that  this  last  of  the  Democratic  presi¬ 
dents  (for,  mark  my  prophecy,  he  is  the  last 
that  party,  as  now  organized,  will  ever  elect) 
will  go  down  in  history  and  his  two  administra¬ 
tions  will  be  chiefly  remarkable;  the  first  as 
having  to  deal  with  a  large  and  unwieldy  sur- 
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plus,  which  entailed  the  necessity,  as  he  con¬ 
tended,  for  the  purchase  of  undue  bonds  at  an 
exorbitant  premium,  while  his  last  has  been  sig¬ 
nalized,  after  a  persistent  adherence  to  his  pet 
schemes  of  finance  and  taxation,  by  a  deficit, 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  contrary  to  the  law,  to 
pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  an  infamous  attempt  to  increase  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  country  more  than 
$500,000,000  and  the  surrender  to  those  same 
corporations  which  he  so  abused  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  our  paper  currency. 

"He  has  never  been  a  Democrat" 

The  Democratic  party  elected  him  and  re¬ 
elected  him,  and  would  have  no  other  leader.  It 
must  bear  the  odium  of  his  official  misdeeds, 
his  utter  lack  of  statesmanship.  He  has  never 
been  a  Democrat,  measured  by  the  standard  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson.  His  opinions  and  policy 
on  finance  have  been  those  of  SHERMAN,  who 
is  not  a  Republican,  measured  by  the  standards 
of  Lincoln.  He  differs  from  the  Republican 
party  only  in  the  one  particular  of  the  tariff, 
and  on  that  he  has  blown  hot  and  cold  as  his 
pet  hobby,  and  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  gigantic  failure  of  any  man  who  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  White  House,  all  because  of  his 
vanity  and  obstinacy. 

Now,  to  make  good  this  charge,  I  will  recall 
the  fact  that  when  he  came  to  power  in  March, 
1893,  and  could  have  called  the  Senate  and 
House  together  (Democratic  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war)  to  carry  his  policy  into  effect, 
what  did  he  do?  Did  he  call  an  extra  session  to 
give  tariff  reform  to  the  people — the  overbur¬ 
dened  and  downtrodden  people  whose  wants 
and  woes  he  had  depicted  in  so  many  speeches 
and  messages?  Oh,  no.  The  policy  of  gold 
monometallism,  of  more  bonds,  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  national-bank  currency  for  greenbacks 
and  silver  certificates,  the  scheme  which  was 
nearest  his  heart,  first  enlisted  his  care  and  en¬ 
ergetic  action.  He  called  Congress  together  to 
stop  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  here  is  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  trouble  and  the  remedy  proposed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  existence  of  an  alarming  and  extraordinary  business 
situation,  involving  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  our 
people,  has  constrained  me  to  call  together  in  extra  session 


the  people's  representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  end  that, 
through  a  wise  and  patriotic  exercise  of  the  legislative  duty 
with  which  they  solely  are  charged,  present  evils  may  be 
mitigated  and  dangers  threatening  the  future  may  be 
averted. 

Our  unfortunate  financial  plight  is  not  the  result  of  unto¬ 
ward  events  nor  of  conditions  related  to  our  natural  re¬ 
sources;  nor  is  it  traceable  to  any  of  the  afflictions  which 
frequently  check  national  growth  and  prosperity.  With 
plenteous  crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  remunerative 
production  and  manufacture,  with  unusual  invitation  to 
safe  investment,  and  with  satisfactory  assurance  to  business 
enterprise,  suddenly  financial  distrust  and  fear  have  sprung 
up  on  every  side.  Numerous  moneyed  institutions  have  sus¬ 
pended  because  abundant  assets  were  not  immediately 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  frightened  depositors. 
Surviving  corporations  and  individuals  are  content  to  keep 
in  hand  the  money  they  are  usually  anxious  to  loan,  and 
those  engaged  in  legitimate  business  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  securities  they  offer  for  loans,  though  heretofore 
satisfactory,  are  no  longer  accepted.  Values  supposed  to  be 
fixed  are  fast  becoming  conjectural,  and  loss  and  failure 
have  invaded  every  branch  of  business. 

I  believe  these  things  are  principally  chargeable  to  con¬ 
gressional  legislation  touching  the  purchase  and  coinage  of 
silver  by  the  general  government. 

This  legislation  is  embodied  in  a  statute  passed  on  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1890,  which  was  the  culmination  of  much 
agitation  on  the  subject  involved,  and  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  truce,  after  a  long  struggle,  between  the  advocates 
of  free  silver  coinage  and  those  intending  to  be  more 
conservative. 

Undoubtedly  the  monthly  purchases  by  the  government 
of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver,  enforced  under  that  statute, 
were  regarded  by  those  interested  in  silver  production  as  a 
certain  guaranty  of  its  increase  in  price.  The  result,  howev¬ 
er,  has  been  entirely  different,  for  immediately  following  a 
spasmodic  and  slight  rise  the  price  of  silver  began  to  fall 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  and  has  since  reached  the  lowest 
point  ever  known.  This  disappointing  result  has  led  to  re¬ 
newed  and  persistent  effort  in  the  direction  of  free  silver 
coinage. 

Meanwhile  not  only  are  the  evil  effects  of  the  operation 
of  the  present  law  constantly  accumulating,  but  the  result 
to  which  its  execution  must  inevitably  lead  is  becoming 
palpable  to  all  who  give  the  least  heed  to  financial  subjects. 

This  law  provides  that  in  payment  for  the  4,500,000 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  commanded  to  purchase  monthly  there  shall  be  issued 
treasury  notes  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold  or  silver  coin, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  that 
said  notes  may  be  reissued.  It  is,  however,  declared  in  the 
act  to  be  "the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon 
the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by 
law."  This  declaration  so  controls  the  action  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  as  to  prevent  his  exercising  the  discretion 
nominally  vested  in  him,  if  by  such  action  the  parity  be¬ 
tween  gold  and  silver  may  be  disturbed.  Manifestly  a  ref  us- 
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al  by  the  secretary  to  pay  these  treasury  notes  in  gold,  if 
demanded,  would  necessarily  result  in  their  discredit  and 
depreciation  as  obligations  payable  only  in  silver,  and 
would  destroy  the  parity  between  the  two  metals  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  gold. 

Up  to  the  15th  day  of  July,  1893,  these  notes  had  been 
issued  in  payment  of  silver  bullion  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  $147,000,000.  While  all  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  this  bullion  remains  uncoined  and  without  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  treasury,  many  of  the  notes  given  in  its  pur¬ 
chase  have  been  paid  in  gold.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  that  between  the  1st  of  May,  1892,  and  the  15th 
day  of  July,  1893,  the  notes  of  this  kind  issued  in  payment 
for  silver  bullion  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
$54,000,000,  and  that  during  the  same  period  about 
$49,000,000  were  paid  by  the  treasury  in  gold  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  such  notes. 

The  policy  necessarily  adopted  of  paying  these  notes  in 
gold  has  not  spared  the  gold  reserve  of  $100,000,000  long 
ago  set  aside  by  the  government  for  the  redemption  of 
other  notes,  for  this  fund  has  already  been  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  new  obligations  amounting  to  about 
$150,000,000. 

Here  was  the  dread  alternative  if  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  was  not  repealed: 

Unless  government  bonds  are  to  be  constantly  issued  and 
sold  to  replenish  our  exhausted  gold,  only  to  be  again  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  operation  of  the  silver-pur¬ 
chase  law  now  in  force  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  entire 
substitution  of  silver  for  the  gold  in  the  government  treas¬ 
ury,  and  that  this  must  be  followed  by  the  payment  of  all 
government  obligations  in  depreciated  silver. 

If  the  alternative  was  that  if  we  did  not 
repeal  the  Sherman  law  we  must  issue  bonds, 
there  was  an  implied  promise  or  prophecy  that 
if  we  did  repeal  it  we  should  not  have  to  issue 
any  bonds. 

The  cry  was,  "Stop  the  purchase  of  silver, 
stop  diluting  our  currency,  and  confidence  will 
be  restored."  He  had  waited  until  the  "object 
lesson,"  the  panic  manufactured  to  order  by  his 
fellow-conspirators,  had  swept  like  a  cyclone 
over  the  country,  prostrating  all  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  industries,  and  the  newspapers  had 
howled  in  chorus  in  the  ears  of  the  people  that 
the  coinage  of  silver  was  the  cause  of  the  mon¬ 
etary  crisis.  In  the  meantime  active  agents  had 
been  at  work  arranging  for  the  control  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  and 
Senate  when  Congress  should  assemble.  Con¬ 
gress  met,  and  so  well  timed  had  been  the  date 
of  its  assemblage  and  so  cogent  the  arguments 
brought  to  bear  that  the  so-called  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  people  were  swift  to  obey  orders. 
The  party  platform  and  its  pledges  were  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  Democrats  pledged  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  silver  surrendered  their  manhood  and 
their  principles  at  the  behest  of  the  money 
power  and  its  representative,  the  president,  and 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  was 
repealed  by  the  House  with  indecent  haste. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  furtherance  of  the  policy  which 
had  been  formulated  and  steadily  pursued  by 
the  senator  from  Ohio.  If  he  were  here  I  would 
take  off  my  hat  to  him,  if  I  had  it  on  my  head, 
and  I  do  it  now  typically,  as  the  victor  of  vic¬ 
tors  in  this  financial  struggle  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  he  has  brought  the  party  which  he  so 
hates  to  its  knees,  and  has  lived  to  see  many  of 
his  old  antagonists  enlisted  under  his  banner  of 
monopoly  and  class  privileges.  They  sit  at  his 
feet  and  acknowledge  his  leadership. 

When  the  Senate  met  there  was  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  majority  of  men  open  and  outspoken  in 
their  determination  to  stand  by  the  white 
metal,  and  who  were  elected  on  that  issue.  But 
the  process  of  debauchery  began.  "Vote  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  will  or  you  will  have  no  offices." 
"Vote  according  to  my  will,  and  if  your  people 
do  not  like  it  I  will  take  care  of  you."  The 
newspapers  raved  and  abused  the  Senate.  Bank¬ 
ers  telegraphed  and  wrote.  Chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  passed  resolutions,  and  slowly  the  Senate 
yielded.  In  ninety  days  the  deed  was  done,  and 
the  chains  were  riveted  on  the  wrists  of  the 
toiling  millions.10  Did  the  raid  on  the  treasury 
stop?  Was  confidence  restored?  Did  prices  rise? 
Did  prosperity  return?  All  these  things  had 
been  promised  by  this  prophet,  yet  none  of 
them  came  to  pass. 

"Hypocrisy  and  double  dealing" 

Congress  convened  in  regular  session  and  the 
farce  of  tariff  reform  began.  The  demoralized 
and  dispirited  House,  under  the  whip  and  spur 


10  President  Cleveland  called  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1893  to  consider  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur¬ 
chase  Act.  The  House  acted  in  late  August  and,  after  months  of 
debate  and  a  forty-six-day  filibuster,  the  Senate  on  October  30 
voted  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act. 
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of  the  executive,  passed  a  tariff  bill,  and  hoping 
to  lay  a  pontoon  bridge  by  which  to  pass  back 
to  their  outraged  constituents,  they  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage. 
They  wanted  to  bamboozle  the  dear  farmers  by 
saying,  “While  we  repealed  the  Sherman  law, 
we  coined  $50,000,000  of  silver,"  but  the  presi¬ 
dent  would  none  of  it;  and  while  he  attempted 
to  bulldoze  the  Senate  into  accepting  the  tariff 
measure  without  amendment,  in  spite  of  his 
simulated  vehemence  and  indignation,  the  tariff 
bill  was  modified  in  many  particulars.  It  passed 
finally,  and  we  have  had  an  experience  with 
this  measure  of  tariff  reform  a  la  Cleveland. 

It  is  true  he  did  not  sign  it  and  allowed  it  to 
become  a  law  without  approval.  But  here  again 
we  have  a  spectacle  of  charlatanry  and  a  hypo¬ 
critical  assumption  of  superiority  to  his  party 
which  has  always  marked  his  career.  The  tariff 
law  which  he  repudiated  as  unworthy,  involv¬ 
ing  “party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor,"  is  the 
sheet  anchor  to  which  he  now  clings. 

It  is  not  what  the  president  champion  would 
have  given  us  (so  he  says);  but  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  that  his  managers  at  Chicago,  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  convention  and  the  committee  on 
platform,  presented  a  tariff  plank  which  the 
convention  indignantly  refused  to  indorse,  be¬ 
cause  it  was,  in  the  language  of  Henry  Watter- 
son,11  a  “disgraceful  straddle,"  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  all  the  hurrah  and  eloquence 
emanating  from  the  president  on  this  question 
have  been  a  blind,  used  in  a  Pickwickian  sense, 
so  to  speak,  and  that  there  have  been  hypocrisy 
and  double  dealing  in  his  treatment  of  this 
question.  If  he  was  honest  at  the  start  (and  I  am 
willing  to  grant  that  much)  his  associations 
with  Wall  Street  and  his  connection  with 
wealthy  men  have  debauched  his  conscience 
and  destroyed  all  sympathy  with  the  masses. 
He  would  not  sign  the  bill,  and  lectured  the 
Senate  as  recreant;  but  if  his  scheme,  carried 
out  only  in  part,  has  caused  so  large  a  deficit  in 
three  years  and  required  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
meet  current  expenses,  what  would  have  been 

1 1  Henry  Watterson  (1840-1921),  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  Courier-Journal,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1892.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1876-1877. 


the  result  had  he  had  his  way?  He  and  his  Re¬ 
publican  allies  refused  persistently  to  see  that 
all  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  warfare  on 
silver  and  the  mismanagement  of  our  finances, 
and  that  the  remedies  proposed  would  only  ag¬ 
gravate  the  disease  preying  on  the  body  politic. 

The  fall  in  prices  of  all  farm  products,  which 
are  our  principal  articles  of  export,  has  brought 
disaster  and  ruin  on  the  producing  classes  who 
farm — one-half  of  our  entire  population.  The 
impoverishment  of  the  farmers  has  destroyed 
their  ability  to  purchase  on  the  one  hand,  while 
the  decreased  price  of  their  products  of  export 
in  European  markets  has  left  our  debts  for  im¬ 
ports  and  interest  on  our  obligations  abroad 
unpaid.  Hence  the  export  of  gold  to  meet  those 
obligations.  The  boasted  “home  market"  for 
which  the  protectionists  clamor  can  no  longer 
purchase  the  products  of  our  home  factories 
except  in  largely  decreased  quantities.  The  basis 
of  all  wealth,  agriculture,  being  depressed  and 
pauperized,  all  other  interests  resting  upon  it 
are  depressed  and  injured.  The  Englishman 
chuckles,  as  shown  by  the  senator  from  Colora¬ 
do,  at  the  cheapness  of  the  exports  which  we 
send  him.  I  will  take  the  liberty,  with  the  sena¬ 
tor's  permission,  to  insert  as  an  appendix  the 
figures  furnished  from  that  English  paper  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  the  profit  of  one  year's 
purchase  of  cotton  and  wheat,  as  showing  the 
cause  of  this  deficit  requiring  the  export  of 
gold. 

Then  mark  the  result.  With  the  gold  being 
exported  to  meet  our  foreign  obligations,  and 
the  public  credit  attacked  by  the  gold  gamblers 
with  the  encouragement  and  connivance  of  the 
president,  Rothschild  and  his  American  agents 
graciously  condescend  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  United  States  treasury  in  maintaining  the 
gold  standard  which  has  wrought  the  ruin  and 
only  charge  a  small  commission  of  ten  millions 
or  so  on  one  little  transaction. 

Great  God!  that  this  proud  government,  the 
richest  and  strongest  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
should  have  been  brought  to  so  low  a  pass  that 
a  London  Jew  should  have  been  appointed  its 
receiver,  to  have  charge  of  the  treasury,  with  an 
option  on  any  additional  issue  of  bonds,  and 
presumes  to  patronize  us  and  promises  to  take 
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care  of  our  great  country!  Is  there  a  man  here 
who  can  think  of  it  without  blushing? 

I  ask  in  this  connection  the  right  to  insert  as 
an  appendix  this  infamous  contract, 1 2  with 
Stetson  13  as  witness.  I  wish  to  insert  also  a  re¬ 
hearsal  from  the  Democratic  campaign  book  of 
1888,  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  purchase 
of  bonds  with  that  surplus  which  used  to  keep 
this  man  awake  at  nights.  Let  me  read  a  head¬ 
line:  "Giving  small  holders  a  chance."  He  did 
not  call  for  a  syndicate  to  sell  him  bonds.  He 
said,  "Anybody  who  wants  to  take  money  in 
place  of  bonds  bring  them  in  at  any  premium 
you  have  a  mind  to  charge — 125  or  130,  along 
there."  They  were  undue,  and  he  spent  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  or  so — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount — in  buying  those  bonds.  I  have  it 
here.  It  must  be  authentic,  as  it  comes  from  the 
Democratic  campaign  committee.  [Laughter.]  I 
wish  to  put  the  two  cheek  by  jowl — in  juxtapo¬ 
sition. 

In  this  connection,  before  I  leave  the  subject 
of  greenbacks  and  bonds,  I  wish  to  read  just  a 
brief  paragraph  from  that  campaign  speech,  that 
keynote  speech  of  the  3d  of  January,  delivered 
by  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SHERMAN], 
when  he  thrashed  the  old  straw  over  again: 

I  believe  that  under  existing  law  the  aggregate  sum  of 
United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act 
of  1890,  amounting  to  about  $400,000,000  can  be  easily 
maintained  at  par  with  coin  if  the  two  amendments  I  have 
mentioned  are  adopted  by  Congress.  These  notes  are  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  or  private.  They  are  a  debt  of 
the  United  States  without  interest  and  without  other  mate¬ 
rial  cost  to  the  government  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  coin  or  bullion  held  in  the  treasury  to  redeem  them. 
They  are  preferred  by  the  people  to  any  other  form  of 
paper  money  that  has  been  devised.  They  have  all  the  sanc¬ 
tions  of  law  and  all  the  security  that  has  been  or  can  be 
given  to  out  bonds.  They  have  the  pledge  of  the  public 
faith  that  they  will  be  redeemed  in  coin.  The  substitution 
of  these  notes  for  state-bank  paper  money  was  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  has  resulted  from  the  Civil  War. 
These  notes  have  all  the  sanction,  protection,  and  security 
that  has  been  or  can  be  given  to  our  national-bank  notes, 
with  the  added  benefit  that  the  large  saving  derived  from 


12  The  contract  dated  February  8,  1895,  with  N.M.  Rothschild  and 
Sons  and  J.S.  Morgan  and  Co.  of  London  to  sell  gold  coin  to  the 
U.S.  treasury. 

13  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  (1846-1920),  a  lawyer  who  was  counsel 
to  banker  J.P.  Morgan  and  a  friend  and  adviser  of  President 
Cleveland. 


them  inures  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  instead  of  to 
the  bankers. 

I  left  this  out  a  while  ago,  intending  to  put  it 
in  the  opening  part  of  my  speech,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  relative  value  and  desirability  of 
greenbacks  and  bonds.  One,  a  promise  of  the 
government  bearing  no  interest,  the  other  also  a 
promise,  the  difference  being  that  it  bears  inter¬ 
est  and  is  a  mortgage  on  the  people.  Here  we 
have  the  apostle  of  Republican  finance,  the 
apostle  of  gold,  the  one  before  whom  you  Re¬ 
publicans  all  bow  down  and  worship  as  the 
keenest,  shrewdest  manipulator  in  behalf  of 
class  privileges  and  monometallism  that  ever 
lived,  or  that  ever  will  live,  I  suspect — here  are 
his  words  in  testimony  as  to  the  substantial 
nature  of  those  notes  and  their  value.  Now  the 
trouble  is  that  the  country  is  already  drying  up, 
is  atrophied,  palsied  in  its  extremities  for  want 
of  blood,  the  circulating  medium,  money.  The 
brain  at  Boston  and  the  heart  at  New  York  are 
congested,  and  they  say  "We  have  plenty  of 
money;  we  do  not  want  any  more  money."  And 
yet  you  stand  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  those  extremities  shall  dry  up  and  die,  rot, 
be  pauperized,  and  you  will  not  give  any  relief. 
Your  scheme  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
president. 

I  have  an  interesting  book  here,  and  ask  the 
secretary  to  read  some  extracts  from  it,  being 
excerpts  from  letters  from  JOHN  SHERMAN 
during  and  just  after  the  war,  commencing  at 
page  150.  There  are  five  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  the  secretary  will  read  as  indicated. 

The  SECRETARY.  From  a  letter  dated  Senate 
chamber,  Washington,  May  19,  1862: 


Even  under  terrible  financial  pressure  and  drain  of  active 
war,  the  country  is  flourishing.  Our  bonds  are  above  par, 
trade  is  active,  and  produce  bears  a  good  price.  Much  of 
this  may  be  induced  by  the  inflation  of  paper  money,  but 
gold  is  abundant,  foreign  importations  active,  and  foreigners 
are  making  investments  here  heavily.  In  my  experience  in 
public  affairs  I  have  never  known  times  more  easy. 


From  a  letter  dated  Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  7, 
1863: 
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One  tendency  I  noticed — nearly  every  man  in  debt  is 
paying  off  his  debts.  The  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the 
rise  of  property  make  this  easy.  Unluckily  for  me,  most  of 
my  means  is  or  was  "in  bills  receivable."  These  are  paid,  or 
will  be,  and  so  I  find  myself  with  plenty  of  money,  but 
cannot  buy  anything  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the  gener¬ 
al  rule  of  creditors,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  so  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  the  creditor  class  can  more  easily  bear  the  loss  of 
inflation. 

From  a  letter  dated  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1863: 

The  wonderful  prosperity  of  all  classes,  especially  of  la¬ 
borers,  has  a  tendency  to  secure  acquiescence  in  all  meas¬ 
ures  demanded  to  carry  on  the  war.  We  are  only  another 
example  of  a  people  growing  rich  in  a  great  war.  And  this  is 
not  shown  simply  by  inflated  prices  but  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  new  manufacturing  establishments,  new  railroads, 
houses,  etc.  Indeed,  every  branch  of  business  is  active  and 
hopeful.  This  is  not  a  mere  temporary  inflation  caused  by 
paper  money,  but  is  a  steady  progress  and  almost  entirely 
upon  actual  capital.  The  people  are  prospering  and  show 
their  readiness  to  push  on  the  war.  Taxes  are  paid 
cheerfully. 

From  a  letter  dated  United  States  Senate,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1864: 

The  currency  is  awfully  inflated,  and  our  ability  to 
borrow  and  to  pay  interest  has  a  limit.  If  the  war  continues 
two  years  longer  we  shall  be  terribly  embarrassed.  Still  we 
have  the  sure  foundation  of  public  credit,  a  great  country, 
and  a  large  and  active  population. 

From  a  letter  dated  United  States  Senate 
Chamber,  Washington,  November  10,  1865: 

The  truth  is,  the  close  of  the  war  with  our  resources  un¬ 
impaired  gives  an  elevation,  a  scope,  to  the  ideas  of  leading 
capitalists  far  higher  than  anything  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country  before.  They  talk  of  millions  as  confidently  as  for¬ 
merly  of  thousands.  No  doubt  the  contraction  that  must 
soon  come  will  explode  mere  visionary  schemes,  but  many 
vast  undertakings  will  be  executed.  Among  them  will  be 
the  Pacific  Railroad  and  extensive  iron  works  like  some  in 
England. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Now  again,  I  regret  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SHER¬ 
MAN],  because  if  he  were  present  I  should  ask 
him  this  question,  and  if  he  deems  it  worth 
while  he  can  answer  it  hereafter:  If,  as  I  have 
said,  with  only  22,000,000  people  at  that  time 
floating  the  enormous  amount  of  currency 
issued  to  carry  on  the  war,  with  1,000,000  men 
or  more  withdrawn  from  productive  industries 
to  be  marshaled  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  the  country  was 


so  prosperous,  with  industries  thriving,  no 
tramps,  no  beggars,  what  did  it?  Enough 
money;  perhaps  too  much  money,  but  still 
enough. 

If  in  1878,  I  believe  it  was,  when  Congress  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  people  declared 
that  those  greenbacks  should  not  be  retired,  but 
should  be  reissued,  we  could  float  that  much 
paper  money  before  we  had  any  gold  or  any 
silver  basis,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
the  idea  of  prosperity,  which  seems  to  have  de¬ 
parted  from  this  legislative  assembly,  why  can 
we  not  now  put  out  six  or  eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  greenbacks?  Give  us  the  double 
standard,  and  we  can  float  that  many  green¬ 
backs  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  any  day  in  the 
year,  and  there  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the 
public  credit  and  of  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
The  struggle,  and  the  only  struggle,  is  whether 
we  shall  have  all  government  paper  or  all  na¬ 
tional-bank  paper;  and  if  under  the  behests  of 
the  gold  ring  we  are  to  go  to  a  monometallic 
standard  and  to  national-bank  notes  alone,  I 
ask  some  man  to  answer  why  the  government's 
primary  notes  are  not  as  good  as  its  secondary 
notes?  The  reason  is  you  have  your  4,000  mil¬ 
lionaires;  you  want  a  few  thousand  more,  with 
about  60,000,000  paupers. 


"Why  are  these  iniquities  permitted?" 

And  what  are  the  people  going  to  do  about 
it?  Why  are  these  iniquities  permitted,  and  the 
outrageous  and  unlawful  actions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  unchecked?  No  man  here  denies  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  it  is  unlawful  to  issue  bonds  to  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
yet  it  has  been  done.  There  has  been  a  lame  ex¬ 
planation  attempted,  that  redeemed  greenbacks 
had  to  go  into  the  general  fund  and  be  reissued, 
but  if  they  were  received  for  the  gold  for  which 
the  bonds  have  been  issued  and  they  were  not 
used  to  pay  current  expenses,  where  are  they? 
The  responsibility  of  providing  revenues  and 
looking  after  the  solvency  of  the  treasury, 
which  rests  with  Congress,  has  been  usurped 
by  the  president. 

Now  comes  the  crucial  question  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  Why  have  you  not  impeached 
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him?  You  have  nearly  a  three-fourths  majority 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  which  alone  can 
formulate  articles  of  impeachment.  Why  have 
you  not  impeached  him? 

Mr.  HAWLEY.14  How  was  it  with  the  last 
Congress?  The  last  Congress  was  Democratic. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  have  already  paid  my  re¬ 
spects  to  the  last  Congress,  and  I  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  say  better  things  of  the  one  the 
people  have  just  sent  here,  but  they  are  both  of 
a  kind,  a  majority  of  them  cowards  and  tools  of 
monopolies.  Why  is  he  not  impeached?  Because 
he  is  carrying  out  Republican  policies,  and  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  feel 
safe,  the  senators  over  here  feel  safe,  and  you 
all  believe  that  the  Republican  party  is  certain 
to  elect  the  next  president  and  obtain  control  of 
the  government. 

You  are  willing  to  load  down  the  “incompe¬ 
tent  or  dishonest  Democracy" — I  use  the  words 
of  the  senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  TELLER],15 
and  I  put  it  incompetent  and  dishonest  Democ¬ 
racy — you  are  willing  to  load  them  down  with 
the  odium  of  the  misgovemment,  to  lend  your 
help  by  acquiescence  in  wrongdoing.  The  policy 
is  to  do  nothing — “to  preserve  a  masterly  inac¬ 
tivity" — and  only  obstruct  where  relief  could  be 
given.  But  there  is  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  and  in  this  dark  and  dismal  hour 
the  words  of  Lincoln,  the  great  and  noble 
martyr — Lincoln,  whose  Republicanism  was 
Democracy  of  the  purest  type  compared  with 
that  of  Cleveland — come  like  a  promise  from 
the  grave.  This  greatest  American  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  said:  “You  can  fool  all  of  the 
people  part  of  the  time,  and  you  can  fool  part 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time;  but  you  can  never 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  Unless 
that  grand  inspired  pledge  to  which  he  conse¬ 
crated  his  auditors  at  Gettysburg  is  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  come  to  naught,  “that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,"  the  people 
must  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  arouse 
themselves. 


14  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut  (1826-1905)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1881-1905. 

15  Henry  M.  Teller  (1830-1914)  served  in  the  Senate,  1876-1882 
and  1885-1909. 


“The  moneychangers  are  in  the  temple" 

The  moneychangers  are  in  the  temple  of  our 
liberties  and  have  bought  the  sentinels  on 
guard.  It  may  be  too  late.  God  grant  it  be  not 
so;  but  this  great  Republic  can  only  be  saved 
from  the  miseries  of  revolution  and  internecine 
strife  in  the  near  future  by  its  citizens  casting 
aside  blind  allegiance  to  party  and  marshaling 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Jefferson's  De¬ 
mocracy  and  Lincoln's  Republicanism,  deter¬ 
mined  to  restore  the  Republic  to  the  form  in 
which  it  was  left  to  us  by  the  fathers,  and  since 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  brothers,  shed  in 
civil  war,  engendered  and  brought  about  by  just 
such  statesmanship  as  we  have  here.  The  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  federal  judiciary,  and  the 
supineness  and  venality — corruption,  I  may 
say — of  the  representative  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  causes  of  deep  concern  to  all 
thinking  and  patriotic  men.  We  are  fast  drifting 
into  government  by  injunction  in  the  interest  of 
monopolies  and  corporations,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  one  corrupt  vote,  annuls  an  act  of 
Congress  looking  to  the  taxation  of  the  rich. 

Sir,  the  struggle  from  1861  to  1865,  which 
drenched  this  fair  land  in  blood,  was  to  emanci¬ 
pate  4,000,000  black  slaves.  We  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  a  condition  which  will  place  the 
collar  of  industrial  bondage  around  the  necks  of 
ten  times  that  many  white  slaves.  I  would  not 
predict  revolution  or  war  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
relief  must  come  either  by  the  ballot  or  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  in  a  few  years  to  obtain  it 
by  bullets.  You  may  look  upon  me  as  an  enthu¬ 
siast,  as  an  alarmist,  or  an  anarchist,  but  with 
the  sober  convictions  of  common  sense  I  tell 
you  that  the  teaching  of  all  history  is  belied 
and  we  must  surrender  the  belief  that  like 
causes  produce  like  effects  if  men  expect  that 
the  millions  now  out  of  employment  and  the 
other  millions  who  are  working  out  a  hopeless 
existence  of  toil  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
women  “stitching  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt," 
depicted  this  morning  by  the  senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  KYLE],16  the  men  bearing 
their  hopeless  burdens  of  debt,  all  directly 


16  James  H.  Kyle  (1854—1901)  served  in  the  Senate,  1891-1901. 
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traceable  to  bad  government,  will  not  some  day 
have  a  reckoning. 

You  all  remember  Macaulay's  prediction  that 
some  day  a  government  would  be  put  in  charge 
of  this  country  by  the  commune.  When  that 
time  comes,  God  have  mercy  on  you  million¬ 
aires  who  have  stolen  so  much  of  the  people's 
money. 

I  listened  the  other  day  to  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  the  senator  from  Maine  as  he  ap¬ 
pealed  for  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  being  butchered  by  the  Turks  in 
Armenia.  As  he  portrayed  the  ruthless  murders 
and  infamies  perpetrated  on  those  defenseless 
people,  and  called  on  us  to  extend  the  strong 
arm  of  the  United  States  to  give  help,  I  could 
but  think  that  he  stands  here  as  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  that  English  policy  of  finance  which 
has  brought  untold  misery  and  means  absolute 
pauperism  for  the  masses  of  our  people.  And  I 
recalled  an  incident  which  I  read  long  since  in 
the  Life  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.17  It  was 
during  the  Greek  revolution,  when  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  all  civilized  peoples  went  out  to  the 
struggling  descendants  of  the  glorious  old 
Greeks  who  were  trying  to  throw  off  the  Turk¬ 
ish  yoke.  In  many  parts  of  this  country  efforts 
were  made  to  raise  money  to  send  to  the 
Greeks  to  help  them  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 
A  lady  who  lived  near  Randolph  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  had  a  subscription  list  which  she 
presented  to  Mr.  Randolph  one  day  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  after  a  friendly  call.  She  de¬ 
picted  with  glowing  eloquence  the  claims  of  the 
struggling  Greeks  for  aid.  As  on  all  large  south¬ 
ern  plantations  at  that  time,  there  were  a 
number  of  Negro  children  around  the  house.  I 
have  seen  them  in  my  boyhood;  I  have  got  up 
on  the  fence  with  them.  They  gathered  in  a  row 
in  their  scant  clothing — one  little  cotton  gar¬ 
ment  in  the  summer — on  the  roadside  nearby  to 
look  at  the  strange  man.  After  hearing  what 
their  mistress  had  to  say,  the  eccentric  Virgin¬ 
ian,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  little  Negroes,  remarked,  “Madam,  the 


17  John  Randolph  of  Virginia  (1773-1833)  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1799-1813,  1815-1817,  1819-1825,  1827-1829,  and 
1833,  and  in  the  Senate,  1825—1827. 


Greeks  are  at  your  door,"  and  with  a  deep  bow 
he  rode  off. 

I  say  to  the  senator  from  Maine  and  to  the 
other  senators  who  stand  here  as  exponents  of 
the  creed  which  would  enslave  the  American 
people  by  the  consummation  of  the  scheme  to 
which  they  are  committed:  The  Armenians  are 
here  at  your  doors.  In  every  city  and  hamlet 
and  county  of  these  United  States  they  can  be 
found,  and  I  warn  you  they  will  not  be  held 
down  for  all  time  by  the  Turks  who  now  op¬ 
press  them.  A  day  of  reckoning  will  come, 
unless  there  is  no  longer  a  just  God  in  heaven, 
and  when  it  does  come,  woe  be  unto  those  who 
have  been  among  the  oppressors  of  the  people. 
The  present  struggle  is  unfortunately  too  like 
that  which  preceded  the  late  Civil  War,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  sectional.  The  creditor  and  the 
manufacturing  states  of  the  North  and  East, 
those  which  have  grown  inordinately  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  the  producing  classes  of  the 
South  and  West,  are  urging  this  policy  with  the 
besotted  blindness  of  Belshazzar.  The  old  slave¬ 
holders  of  the  South  were  not  more  arrogant  or 
more  determined.  “The  sordid  despotism  of 
wealth,"  to  use  the  apt  phrase  of  Justice 
Brown,18  is  already  felt  throughout  the  land. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  from  those 
states,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations,  are 
solidly  arrayed  under  the  banner  of  monopoly 
and  the  gold  standard.  Greed  and  self-interest 
seem  alone  to  actuate  them.  Self-preservation 
and  patriotism  should  bind  the  South  and  West 
in  equally  strong  bonds  of  union.  We  cannot 
afford  to  longer  put  party  above  country. 

You  have  already  been  told  in  glowing  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  eloquent  senator  from  Missouri 
that  the  conflict  is  “irrepressible/'  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the 
equally  distinguished  senator  from  Colorado 
and  other  western  senators  that  the  struggle  for 
the  new  emancipation  has  begun.  And  the  new 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  which  is  drawn,  not  by 
the  surveyor,  but  by  the  denial  of  the  natural 
and  inalienable  “right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  to  a  large  majority  of  citi¬ 
zens,  will  sooner  or  later  bring  together  in  the 


18  Henry  B.  Brown  (1836-1913)  served  as  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1890-1906. 
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bonds  of  union  the  toiling  and  now  downtrod¬ 
den  masses  of  the  cities  and  the  equally  desper¬ 
ate  masses  of  the  country;  agrarianism  and 
communism  will  join  hands.  There  are  millions 
now  on  the  march,  and  they  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp;  tramp  the  sidewalks  hunting  work  and 
tramp  the  highways  begging  bread.  Unless 
relief  comes  they  will  some  day  take  a  notion 
to  tramp  to  Washington  with  rifles  in  their 
hands  to  regain  the  liberties  which  have  been 
stolen  from  them  or  which  their  representatives 
have  sold;  and  the  hitherto  conservative  force 
of  the  Republic,  the  well-to-do  agricultural 
class,  will  lift  no  hand  to  stay  the  march,  but 
join  it.  God  grant  that  our  country  may  be 


spared  the  enactment  of  such  scenes  as  were 
witnessed  in  Paris  in  1789.  But  the  fair  flower 
of  liberty  planted  by  Jefferson  in  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  watered  by 
the  blood  of  our  Revolutionary  sires  under 
Washington,  can  not  be  uprooted  or  smothered 
by  the  noxious  weeds  of  monopoly  and  class 
privilege  without  bloodshed;  and  a  cataclysm 
which  will  give  us  a  military  despotism  or  leave 
the  Republic  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  dis¬ 
enthralled  is  just  as  sure  to  come  as  yonder  sun 
shines  in  the  heavens,  unless  we  do  our  duty 
here  and  take  the  hands  of  these  conspirators 
off  the  people's  throats  and  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  breathe,  to  work,  to  live. 
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Albert  J.  Beveridge 
Policy  Regarding  the  Philippines 

January  9,  1900 

Thirty-seven-year-old  Albert  J.  Beveridge  had  been  in  the  Senate  for  little  more  than  a 
month  when  he  delivered  an  intensely  imperialistic  speech  urging  the  United  States  to 
annex  the  Philippines. 

Albert  Jeremiah  Beveridge  was  already  a  renowned  and  accomplished  orator  by  the 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1899.  Raised  on  the  intensely  nationalistic  "bloody 
shirt"  rhetoric  that  animated  the  Republican  campaign  meetings  he  attended  as  a  young 
child  in  post-Civil  War  Indiana,  Beveridge  financed  his  education  at  Indiana  Asbury 
University  with  his  winnings  from  college  oratorical  contests.  When  the  young  man  took 
a  leave  of  absence  from  his  studies  to  stump  for  Republican  candidates  during  the  1884 
state  elections,  he  proved  such  an  effective  campaigner  that  the  Indianapolis  News  pro¬ 
nounced  him  "the  finest  young  orator  in  the  Republican  party,"  1  and  he  soon  became 
the  Indiana  Republican  party's  premier  campaign  speaker. 

Infected  by  the  wave  of  expansionism  and  imperialism  that  swept  across  the  nation 
during  the  late  1890's,  Beveridge  was  jubilant  when  the  increasingly  forceful  response  of 
the  United  States  to  Cuba's  revolt  against  Spanish  rule  precipitated  Spain's  declaration  of 
war  on  April  24,  1898.  Underlying  Beveridge's  imperialism  was  his  conviction  that  na¬ 
tional  expansion  would  restore  America's  spirit  and  sense  of  purpose,  as  the  nation  still 
struggled  to  overcome  the  effects  of  a  severely  depressed  economy.  Spain's  possessions 
offered  opportunities  for  American  expansion,  and,  as  Beveridge  informed  an  audience  at 
Boston's  Middlesex  Club  on  April  27,  1898 — two  days  after  the  United  States  reciprocat¬ 
ed  with  its  own  declaration  of  war — "The  Philippines  are  logically  our  first  target."  2 

Determined  to  "take  part  in  organizing  our  colonial  system,"  3  Beveridge  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  on  January  17,  1899,  to  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1899,  after  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  fiery,  imperialistic  rhetoric.  He  did  not  take  his  seat  in  time  for  the  Senate's 
February  6,  1899,  vote  to  approve  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended  the  war  and  provided 
for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  However,  the  Filipino  revolt 
against  American  control  that  immediately  followed  news  of  the  treaty  ensured  that  the 
Senate  would  continue  to  struggle  with  the  problems  posed  by  America's  new  empire 
when  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  convened  on  December  4,  1899. 

Over  the  nearly  eleven  months  between  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Senate  and  his 
swearing-in  for  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress  on  December  4,  1899,  Beveridge 
made  an  extended  fact-finding  tour  of  the  Philippines,  interviewing  American  command¬ 
ers,  Filipino  businessmen,  and  others  who  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  islands  were  in¬ 
capable  of  self-government.  On  January  4,  he  introduced  a  joint  resolution  declaring  "the 
Philippine  Islands  are  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States;  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  retain  them  as  such  and  to  establish  and  maintain  such  government 
control  throughout  the  archipelago  as  the  situation  may  demand,"  and  announced  his 
intention  "to  submit  some  remarks  upon  it."  4 

The  Senate  galleries  were  crowded  to  capacity  on  January  9,  1900,  as  the  ambitious 
young  freshman  rose  to  share  his  vision  of  America's  "divine  mission."  Repeating  the 
rhetoric  that  had  proved  so  effective  in  the  1898  Indiana  Republican  campaigns  and  in 
his  own  quest  for  the  Senate,5  Beveridge  proclaimed  that  "The  Philippines  are  ours  for¬ 
ever.  .  .  .  And  just  beyond  .  .  .  are  China's  illimitable  markets.  We  will  not  retreat  from 
either."  He  drew  on  extensive  interviews  he  had  conducted  while  in  the  Philippines  to 
summon  an  impressive  roster  of  mostly  anonymous  authorities — "one  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  Philippines  and  the  far  East,"  "a  pure  Filipino  physician,"  and  others — 
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in  support  of  the  argument  that  "it  is  barely  possible  that  1,000  men  in  all  the  archipela¬ 
go  are  capable  of  self-government  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense."  6  The  "English-speaking 
and  Teutonic  peoples,"  he  argued,  were  "the  master  organizers  of  the  world  to  establish 
system  where  chaos  reigns.  .  .  .  And  of  all  our  race"  the  American  people  were  divinely 
ordained  "to  finally  lead  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  This  is  the  divine  mission  of 
America,  and  it  holds  for  us  all  the  profit,  all  the  glory,  all  the  happiness  possible  to 
man.  We  are  trustees  of  the  world's  progress,  guardians  of  its  righteous  peace." 

The  stirring  two-hour  oration — a  distinctive  blend  of  geography,  anthropology,  and 
political  science,  heavily  colored  by  Beveridge's  unabashedly  racist  perspective  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  an  effervescent  nationalism — was,  a  biographer  noted,  "a  front-page  story  in 
papers  from  coast  to  coast,  and  Washington  correspondents  were  to  write  about  it  for 
several  days  to  come."  7 

But,  for  all  the  widespread  acclaim  that  attended  Beveridge's  Senate  debut,  some  ob¬ 
servers  found  his  rhetoric  deeply  troubling.  Taking  the  floor  after  the  resounding  ovation 
that  followed  Beveridge's  speech  faded.  Republican  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  delivered  a  pointed  critique.  "I  heard  much  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination 
of  the  youth  seeking  wealth  or  the  youth  charmed  by  the  dream  of  empire,"  he  admit¬ 
ted,  "but  the  words  Right,  Justice,  Duty,  Freedom  were  absent."  8  Even  President  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley,  who  favored  a  continued  presence  in  the  Philippines,  was  anxious  to  dis¬ 
sociate  himself  from  the  racist  rhetoric  of  the  Indiana  senator. 

The  attention  that  the  Indiana  freshman  received  after  his  address  on  the  Philippines, 
and  his  penchant  for  "advertising  himself,"  9  deeply  offended  his  fellow  senators  who 
respected  the  longstanding  tradition  that  first-term  senators  were  to  be  "seen  but  not 
heard."  They  had  little  patience  with  an  upstart  young  senator  who  seemed,  as  an  article 
in  the  Nation  charged,  "inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity."  10 

Beveridge  followed  his  opening  performance  with  an  address  urging  the  extension  of 
duty-free  status  to  Puerto  Rican  products  on  March  29,  1900.  The  speech  was  a  dismal 
failure.  One  by  one,  senators  filed  out  of  the  chamber  as  a  discomfited  Beveridge  strug¬ 
gled  to  finish  his  remarks.  Only  six  senators  remained  as  the  much-embarrassed  orator 
ended  his  address  in  an  outburst  of  tears.  Beveridge  left  town  that  evening  to  attend  to 
his  seriously  ill  wife,  and  was  not  present  to  witness  Alabama  Senator  Edmund  C.  Pet- 
tus's  mocking  imitation  of  "our  great  orator."  1 1  Stung  by  such  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  colleagues,  Beveridge  began  to  show  greater  restraint  on  the  floor,  although 
he  continued  to  draw  large  crowds  as  a  campaign  speaker.  He  was  reelected  to  a  second 
term  in  1905,  championing  such  progressive  initiatives  as  meat  inspection  and  child  labor 
laws,  before  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1910. 

After  the  Philippine  insurrection  was  put  down  in  1902,  Congress  passed  an  act  estab¬ 
lishing  a  civilian  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands  as  an  unorganized  U.S.  territory, 
including  limited  self-government  through  an  elected  Senate.  The  Philippines  became  in¬ 
dependent  in  1946. 

For  further  reading: 

For  an  account  of  the  Senate  's  role  in  the  evolution  of  American  foreign  policy  during  the  Spanish -Ameri¬ 
can  War  and  the  postwar  years,  and  of  Beveridge's  January  9,  1900,  address  on  the  Philippines,  see 
Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  351-68. 
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Albert  J.  Beveridge 
POLICY  REGARDING  THE  PHILIPPINES  1 
January  9,  1900 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  I  address  the  Senate  at  this 
time  because  senators  and  members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  have  asked  that  I  give  to 
Congress  and  the  country  my  observations  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  Far  East,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  those  observations  compel;  and 
because  of  hurtful  resolutions  introduced  and 
utterances  made  in  the  Senate,  every  word  of 
which  will  cost  and  is  costing  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  the  times  call  for  candor.  The 
Philippines  are  ours  forever,  "territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,"  as  the  Constitution 
calls  them.  And  just  beyond  the  Philippines  are 
China's  illimitable  markets.  We  will  not  retreat 
from  either.  We  will  not  repudiate  our  duty  in 
the  archipelago.  We  will  not  abandon  our  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  Orient.  We  will  not  renounce 
our  part  in  the  mission  of  our  race,  trustee, 
under  God,  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
And  we  will  move  forward  to  our  work,  not 
howling  out  regrets  like  slaves  whipped  to  their 
burdens,  but  with  gratitude  for  a  task  worthy 
of  our  strength,  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  that  He  has  marked  us  as  His  chosen 
people,  henceforth  to  lead  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  world. 

Philippines  command  the  Pacific  2 

This  island  empire  is  the  last  land  left  in  all 
the  oceans.  If  it  should  prove  a  mistake  to 
abandon  it,  the  blunder  once  made  would  be  ir¬ 
retrievable.  If  it  proves  a  mistake  to  hold  it,  the 
error  can  be  corrected  when  we  will.  Every 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  704-12. 

2  The  subheadings  in  this  speech  are  Beveridge's. 


other  progressive  nation  stands  ready  to  relieve 
us. 

But  to  hold  it  will  be  no  mistake.  Our  largest 
trade  henceforth  must  be  with  Asia.  The  Pacific 
is  our  ocean.  More  and  more  Europe  will  manu¬ 
facture  the  most  it  needs,  secure  from  its  colo¬ 
nies  the  most  it  consumes.  Where  shall  we  turn 
for  consumers  of  our  surplus?  Geography  an¬ 
swers  the  question.  China  is  our  natural  cus¬ 
tomer.  She  is  nearer  to  us  than  to  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  or  Russia,  the  commercial  powers  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  They  have  moved 
nearer  to  China  by  securing  permanent  bases  on 
her  borders.  The  Philippines  give  us  a  base  at 
the  door  of  all  the  East. 

Lines  of  navigation  from  our  ports  to  the 
Orient  and  Australia;  from  the  isthmian  canal 
to  Asia;  from  all  oriental  ports  to  Australia, 
converge  at  and  separate  from  the  Philippines. 
They  are  a  self-supporting,  dividend-paying 
fleet,  permanently  anchored  at  a  spot  selected 
by  the  strategy  of  Providence,  commanding  the 
Pacific.  And  the  Pacific  is  the  ocean  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  future.  Most  future  wars  will  be 
conflicts  for  commerce.  The  power  that  rules 
the  Pacific,  therefore,  is  the  power  that  rules 
the  world.  And,  with  the  Philippines,  that 
power  is  and  will  forever  be  the  American 
Republic. 

Value  of  China's  trade 

China's  trade  is  the  mightiest  commercial  fact 
in  our  future.  Her  foreign  commerce  was 
$285,738,300  in  1897,  of  which  we,  her  neigh¬ 
bor,  had  less  than  9  percent,  of  which  only  a 
little  more  than  half  was  merchandise  sold  to 
China  by  us.  We  ought  to  have  50  percent,  and 
we  will.  And  China's  foreign  commerce  is  only 
beginning.  Her  resources,  her  possibilities,  her 
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wants,  all  are  undeveloped.  She  has  only  340 
miles  of  railway.  I  have  seen  trains  loaded  with 
natives  and  all  the  activities  of  modem  life  al¬ 
ready  appearing  along  the  line.  But  she  needs, 
and  in  fifty  years  will  have,  20,000  miles  of 
railway. 

Who  can  estimate  her  commerce,  then?  That 
statesman  commits  a  crime  against  American 
trade — against  the  American  grower  of  cotton 
and  wheat  and  tobacco,  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  of  machinery  and  clothing — who  fails  to 
put  America  where  she  may  command  that 
trade.  Germany's  Chinese  trade  is  increasing 
like  magic.  She  has  established  ship  lines  and 
secured  a  tangible  foothold  on  China's  very 
soil.  Russia's  Chinese  trade  is  growing  beyond 
belief.  She  is  spending  the  revenues  of  the 
empire  to  finish  her  railroad  into  Pekin  itself, 
and  she  is  in  physical  possession  of  the  imperial 
province  of  Manchuria.  Japan's  Chinese  trade  is 
multiplying  in  volume  and  value.  She  is  bend¬ 
ing  her  energy  to  her  merchant  marine,  and  is 
located  along  China's  very  coast;  but  Manila  is 
nearer  China  than  Yokohama  is.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  command  the  commercial  situation  of  the 
entire  East.  Can  America  best  trade  with  China 
from  San  Francisco  or  New  York?  From  San 
Francisco,  of  course.  But  if  San  Francisco  were 
closer  to  China  than  New  York  is  to  Pittsburgh, 
what  then?  And  Manila  is  nearer  Hongkong 
than  Habana  is  to  Washington.  And  yet  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen  plan  to  surrender  this  commercial 
throne  of  the  Orient  where  Providence  and  our 
soldiers'  lives  have  placed  us.  When  history 
comes  to  write  the  story  of  that  suggested  trea¬ 
son  to  American  supremacy  and  therefore  to 
the  spread  of  American  civilization,  let  her  in 
mercy  write  that  those  who  so  proposed  were 
merely  blind  and  nothing  more. 

Resources  and  immense  size  of  the  islands 

But  if  they  did  not  command  China,  India, 
the  Orient,  the  whole  Pacific  for  purposes  of 
offense,  defense,  and  trade,  the  Philippines  are 
so  valuable  in  themselves  that  we  should  hold 
them.  I  have  cruised  more  than  2,000  miles 
through  the  archipelago,  every  moment  a  sur¬ 
prise  at  its  loveliness  and  wealth.  I  have  ridden 
hundreds  of  miles  on  the  islands,  every  foot  of 


the  way  a  revelation  of  vegetable  and  mineral 
riches. 

No  land  in  America  surpasses  in  fertility  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  Luzon.  Rice  and  coffee, 
sugar  and  cocoanuts,  hemp  and  tobacco,  and 
many  products  of  the  temperate  as  well  as  the 
tropic  zone  grow  in  various  sections  of  the  ar¬ 
chipelago.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
Indian  com  lying  in  a  road  fringed  with  banana 
trees.  The  forests  of  Negros,  Mindanao,  Min- 
dora,  Paluan,  and  parts  of  Luzon  are  invaluable 
and  intact.  The  wood  of  the  Philippines  can 
supply  the  furniture  of  the  world  for  a  century 
to  come.  At  Cebu  the  best-informed  man  in  the 
island  told  me  that  forty  miles  of  Cebu's  moun¬ 
tain  chain  are  practically  mountains  of  coal. 
Pablo  Majia,  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  on 
the  islands,  confirmed  the  statement.  Some  de¬ 
clare  that  the  coal  is  only  lignite;  but  ship  cap¬ 
tains  who  have  used  it  told  me  that  it  is  better 
steamer  fuel  than  the  best  coal  of  Japan. 

I  have  a  nugget  of  pure  gold  picked  up  in  its 
present  form  on  the  banks  of  a  Philippine 
creek.  I  have  gold  dust  washed  out  by  crude 
processes  of  careless  natives  from  the  sands  of  a 
Philippine  stream.  Both  indicate  great  deposits 
at  the  source  from  which  they  come.  In  one  of 
the  islands  great  deposits  of  copper  exist  un¬ 
touched.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  empire  of 
the  ocean  will  one  day  surprise  the  world.  I 
base  this  statement  partly  on  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  but  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  foreign 
merchants  in  the  Philippines,  who  have  practi¬ 
cally  investigated  the  subject,  and  upon  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  natives  and  priests.  And 
the  mineral  wealth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  these  islands. 

And  the  wood,  hemp,  copra,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Philippines  supply  what  we  need 
and  cannot  ourselves  produce.  And  the  markets 
they  will  themselves  afford  will  be  immense. 
Spain's  export  and  import  trade,  with  the  is¬ 
lands  undeveloped,  was  $11,534,731  annually. 
Our  trade  with  the  islands  developed  will  be 
$125,000,000  annually,  for  who  believes  that 
we  can  not  do  ten  times  as  well  as  Spain?  Con¬ 
sider  their  imperial  dimensions.  Luzon  is  larger 
and  richer  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi¬ 
nois,  or  Ohio.  Mindanao  is  larger  and  richer 
than  all  New  England,  exclusive  of  Maine. 
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Manila,  as  a  port  of  call  and  exchange,  will,  in 
the  time  of  men  now  living,  far  surpass  Liver¬ 
pool.  Behold  the  exhaustless  markets  they  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  as  if  a  half  dozen  of  our  states  were 
set  down  between  Oceania  and  the  Orient,  and 
those  states  themselves  undeveloped  and  un¬ 
spoiled  of  their  primitive  wealth  and  resources. 

Nothing  is  so  natural  as  trade  with  one's 
neighbors.  The  Philippines  make  us  the  nearest 
neighbors  of  all  the  East.  Nothing  is  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  to  trade  with  those  you  know.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  all  advertising.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  bring  us  permanently  face  to  face  with 
the  most  sought-for  customers  of  the  world. 
National  prestige,  national  propinquity,  these 
and  commercial  activity  are  the  elements  of 
commercial  success.  The  Philippines  give  the 
first;  the  character  of  the  American  people 
supply  the  last.  It  is  a  providential  conjunction 
of  all  the  elements  of  trade,  of  duty,  and  of 
power.  If  we  are  willing  to  go  to  war  rather 
than  let  England  have  a  few  feet  of  frozen 
Alaska,  which  affords  no  market  and  com¬ 
mands  none,  what  should  we  not  do  rather 
than  let  England,  Germany,  Russia,  or  Japan 
have  all  the  Philippines?  And  no  man  on  the 
spot  can  fail  to  see  that  this  would  be  their  fate 
if  we  retired. 

Philippine  climate 

The  climate  is  the  best  tropic  climate  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have 
lived  in  many  tropic  countries,  with  scores  of 
whom  I  have  talked  on  this  point.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  tropical  conditions  has  not  been 
exhaustive;  yet,  speaking  from  that  experience, 
I  testify  that  the  climate  of  Iloilo,  Sulu,  Cebu, 
and  even  of  Manila,  greatly  surpasses  that  of 
Hongkong.  And  yet  on  the  bare  and  burning 
rock  of  Hongkong  our  constructing  race  has 
builded  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  all  the 
world  and  made  the  harbor  it  commands  the 
focus  of  the  commerce  of  the  East.  And  the 
glory  of  that  achievement  illumines  with  a  rarer 
splendor  than  that  of  Waterloo  the  flag  that 
floats  above  it,  for  from  Hongkong's  heights 
civilization  is  irradiating  all  the  Orient.  If  this 
be  imperialism,  its  final  end  will  be  the  empire 
of  the  Son  of  Man. 


Yet  fifty  years  ago  this  English  outpost  of 
empire  was  a  smooth  and  treeless  mountain, 
blazing  like  a  ball  of  fire  beneath  the  tropic 
suns.  The  Philippines  are  beautiful  and  rich, 
with  the  healing  seas  pouring  round  and 
through  them  and  fanned  by  a  thousand  winds. 
Even  in  the  hottest  season,  under  severest  con¬ 
ditions,  I  found  the  weather  tolerable  and  often 
delightful;  and  in  Luzon,  Panay,  Cebu,  Negros, 
and  Sulu  I  have  been  in  the  sun  and  rain  with¬ 
out  protection  from  either  for  hours  at  a  time, 
traveling  from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  on 
foot,  or  in  a  boat,  rising  at  dawn,  retiring  at 
midnight,  week  after  week,  without  injury  to 
health. 

General  Mac  Arthur, 3  commanding  a  force 
which  had  been  fighting  continuously  for  three 
months  and  which  was  under  fire  practically 
every  hour,  was  in  excellent  health  every  time  I 
saw  him  at  San  Fernando,  our  extreme  front. 
General  Lawton,4  that  perfect  soldier,  whom  I 
have  seen  ride,  order,  plan,  and  execute  all  day, 
and  then  ride,  order,  plan,  and  execute  all  night, 
cm  til  the  Tagals  named  him  "the  soldier  of  the 
night,"  told  me  that  his  health  was  perfect. 
General  Otis,5  that  devoted  servant  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  who  toils  ceaselessly,  does  not  fall  ill, 
nor  grow  weary,  nor  complain.  I  could  give  the 
names  of  scores  of  our  officers  and  describe 
their  feats  of  endurance  witnessed  by  me  that 
would  have  taxed  their  strength  even  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yet  they  do  not  succumb.  I  have  seen  cor¬ 
respondents  exert  themselves  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  without  food  or  sleep  in  a  way  that 
would  prostrate  them  in  the  hottest  days  of  our 
summer  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  Major  Hoyt, 
chief  medical  officer  with  MacArthur,  told  me 
that  San  Fernando  is  as  healthy  as  the  average 
American  town.  The  European  businessmen  of 
Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  Manila  work  as  hard  and  as 
many  hours  a  day  as  those  of  New  York,  and  a 
finer  body  of  physical  manhood  can  not  be 


3  Arthur  MacArthur  (1845-1912),  general  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war  and  then  military  governor  of  the  Philippines  from  1900- 
1901  (father  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur). 

4  Henry  W.  Lawton  (1843-1899),  was  a  U.S.  general  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  war  and  fought  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippines  in 
1899. 

5  Elwell  S.  Otis  (1838-1909),  was  military  governor  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  1898-1900. 
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gathered  at  random  in  America.  This  proves 
that  this  garden  of  the  seas  is  not  the  swelter¬ 
ing,  steaming,  miasmatic  swamp  it  has  been 
described. 

Character  of  the  people — Aguinaldo 

It  will  be  hard  for  Americans  who  have  not 
studied  them  to  understand  the  people.  They 
are  a  barbarous  race,  modified  by  three  centur¬ 
ies  of  contact  with  a  decadent  race.  The  Filipino 
is  the  South  Sea  Malay,  put  through  a  process 
of  three  hundred  years  of  superstition  in  reli¬ 
gion,  dishonesty  in  dealing,  disorder  in  habits 
of  industry,  and  cruelty,  caprice,  and  corruption 
in  government.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  all  the  archipelago  are  capable  of 
self-government  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense. 

My  own  belief  is  that  there  are  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  among  them  who  comprehend  what 
Anglo-Saxon  self-government  even  means,  and 
there  are  over  five  million  people  to  be  gov¬ 
erned.  I  know  many  clever  and  highly  educated 
men  among  them,  but  there  are  only  three  com¬ 
manding  intellects  and  characters — Arellano, 
Mabini,6  and  Aguinaldo.7  Arellano,  the  chief 
justice  of  our  supreme  court,  is  a  profound 
lawyer  and  a  brave  and  incorruptible  man. 
Mabini,  who,  before  his  capture,  was  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  diplomatic  associate  of  Aguinaldo,  is 
the  highest  type  of  subtlety  and  the  most  con¬ 
structive  mind  that  race  has  yet  produced. 
Aguinaldo  is  a  clever,  popular  leader,  able, 
brave,  resourceful,  cunning,  ambitious,  unscru¬ 
pulous,  and  masterful.  He  is  full  of  decision, 
initiative,  and  authority,  and  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  masses.  He  is  a  natural  dictator. 
His  ideas  of  government  are  absolute  orders, 
implicit  obedience,  or  immediate  death.  He  un¬ 
derstands  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  He 
is  a  Malay  Sylla;  8  not  a  Filipino  Washington. 

These  conclusions  were  forced  upon  me  by 
observing  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life  in  the 


6  Apolinario  Mabini  (1864-1903)  was  a  revolutionary  who  drafted 
the  constitution  for  the  1898-1899  Philippine  republic.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Americans  in  1899. 

7  Emilio  Aguinaldo  (1869-1964)  led  the  Filipino  forces,  first 
against  Spain  and  then  in  the  1899-1901  insurrection  against  the 
Americans. 

8  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  (138-78  B.C.),  a  Roman  general  who 
became  dictator  of  Rome. 


different  islands,  and  by  conversations  with 
foreign  merchants,  priests,  mestizos,  pure  Filipi¬ 
nos,  and  every  variety  of  mind,  character,  and 
opinion  from  San  Fernando,  in  Luzon,  on  down 
through  the  entire  archipelago  to  the  interior  of 
Sulu.  These  conversations  were  had  informally 
at  dinner  tables,  on  journeys,  and  the  like,  and 
always  under  conditions  favorable  to  entire 
frankness  and  unreserve.  Their  chief  value  is 
that  they  are  the  real  opinions  of  their  authors 
and  not  prepared  and  guarded  statements.  I  will 
read  to  the  Senate  salient  points  from  a  few  of 
my  notes  of  these  conversations,  reserving  the 
names  of  the  persons  interviewed,  except  that 
of  Pablo  Majia,  of  Cebu,  who  was  assassinated 
a  week  after  I  met  him,  and  whose  fate  I  will 
not  risk  bringing  down  on  others.  Their  names 
and  residences  are  here  in  this  book,  and  will 
be  gladly  given  to  any  senator  or  to  the  Senate 
in  executive  session.  The  conversations  them¬ 
selves,  of  course,  are  many  of  them  quite  ex¬ 
tended.  I  give  here  only  the  brief  extracts, 
which  may  be  helpful  to  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  immediately  in  hand. 

One  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Far  East  said,  among  many  other 
things: 

The  whole  country  is  incalculably  rich.  With  only  ordi¬ 
nary  good  government  commerce  would  be  immense.  Span¬ 
ish  rule  was  corrupt,  but  commerce  accustomed  itself  to  the 
conditions  and  flourished  in  spite  of  them.  So  rich  is  the 
country  that  commerce  will  survive  any  situation,  however 
bad,  if  it  is  only  fixed  and  certain.  The  people  are  incapable 
of  self-government.  The  few  exceptions  are  no  examples  of 
the  masses.  For  years  to  come  a  very  strong  government 
will  be  necessary.  The  climate  is  very  good.  I  have  lived 
here  eighteen  years,  and  my  health  was  never  better. 

One  of  the  principal  businessmen  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  the  Far  East  said: 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  climate.  My  health  is 
very  fine.  Business  here,  large  as  it  is,  is  only  a  hint  of  what 
will  be  under  a  good  government.  I  think  it  folly  to  talk  of 
giving  the  natives  any  part  in  the  government.  They  are  in¬ 
capable.  Of  course  there  are,  possibly,  half  a  dozen  who 
might  be  capable,  but  I  doubt  the  result  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  even  with  the  best.  Anything  but  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  at  first  will  result  in  disaster.  Do  not  put  courts  into 
their  hands  at  all,  except  the  minor  and  village  courts,  of 
course.  You  might  give  them  municipal  self-government  in 
the  smaller  municipalities,  but  even  then  only  under  careful 
supervision. 
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The  most  eminent  educator  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  of  very  wide  information  about  the 
people  and  the  country  said: 

It  is  a  marvelous  country.  The  climate  is  the  ideal  tropical 
climate  of  the  world.  Also,  it  presents  every  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate.  Only  a  moderate  distance  from  Manila,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Benguet,  there  are  oaks,  pines,  frost,  and  you  must 
use  blankets  at  night.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  variegated 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  My  health  has  always  been 
good.  You  must  introduce  a  strong,  decisive,  and  pure  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  natives  might  possibly  be  permitted  to  take  a 
practical  part  in  municipal  affairs. 

Self-government  is  out  of  the  question.  I  fear  the  insur¬ 
rection  will  last  for  months.  The  natives  are  like  buffalo 
bulls — they  get  mad  and  then  want  to  fight,  no  matter 
whether  right  or  wrong.  You  cannot  successfully  deal  with 
them  by  gentle  means;  they  absolutely  misunderstand  such 
treatment.  While  in  arms  they  must  be  fought,  fought 
ceaselessly  and  remorselessly.  Otherwise  they  will  keep  it 
up  forever. 

The  most  eminent  scientist  of  the  Far  East, 
better  informed  on  the  Philippines  and  their 
people  and  more  experienced  in  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  than  any  man  now  living,  said: 

The  climate  is  the  best  tropical  climate  in  the  world.  My 
health  is  excellent  and  has  been  for  years.  Nearly  every¬ 
thing  can  be  raised  in  the  islands.  Also  nearly  any  climate 
can  be  had  in  the  various  altitudes  practically  accessible.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  prepare  the  people  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Certainly  they  are  not  so  now.  I  think  everything 
must  for  years  be  firmly  controlled  by  the  Americans. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  railroad 
service  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
people  said: 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  perfect  for  the  Tropics.  I 
have  been  here  altogether  for  six  years  and  never  enjoyed 
better  health.  I  think  these  fellows  will  keep  on  fighting  for 
months.  They  are  utterly  incapable  of  self-government  as 
Americans  or  English  understand  it.  They  might,  under  very 
careful  and  firm  direction,  be  allowed  to  take  a  little  part  in 
municipal  government,  but  not  much  even  there.  If  they 
were  given  self-government,  business  would  almost  disap¬ 
pear,  until  some  European  power  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

One  of  the  large  planters  and  businessmen  of 
the  interior  of  Luzon,  a  pure  Filipino,  with  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  the  insurgents: 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  the  contest  will  last.  The  very 
common  people  care  little  about  the  matter,  but  have  been 
told  and  believe  many  bad  things  about  the  Americans. 
What  Filipinos  want  is  to  govern  themselves.  No,  of  course, 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  government  except  that 
Spain  gave  them,  which  was  most  corrupt.  If  you  gave 
those  islands  a  government  where  justice  would  be  admin¬ 


istered  freely  and  without  price,  property  protected,  and 
free  speech  secured,  you  ask  me  if  the  common  people 
would  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  know. 

The  common  people  do  not  know  what  they  want.  Are 
they  capable  of  self-government — of  voting  intelligently? 
What  difference  does  that  make?  They  would  vote  just  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  better  classes  say.  I  employ  several  hundred 
men.  Well,  I  expect  and  would  see  to  it  that  they  have  the 
same  opinions  I  have.  Humph!  it  would  be  impossible  oth¬ 
erwise.  What  the  Filipino  leaders  talk  about  and  insist  on  is 
a  guaranty.  By  this  they  mean  Filipinos  to  have  exclusive 
government  of  the  islands,  the  United  States  to  keep  a  fleet 
here  to  protect  that  government  and  the  islands  generally  in 
every  possible  situation,  and  this  agreement  witnessed  by  a 
third  nation,  strong  enough  to  compel  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  its  contract.  The  people  are  not  capable  of  self- 
government,  but  the  leaders  are,  or  would  be  after  some 
practice;  so  it  is  just  the  same  thing. 

A  pure  Filipino,  a  physician,  a  man  of  wealth, 
in  the  interior  of  Luzon — one  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  men  of  the  many  I  met  and  talked  to: 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  this  struggle  will  continue.  The 
leaders  say  they  want  independence;  the  common  people 
probably  want  socialism.  To  be  definite  and  particular,  they 
probably  do  not  know  what  they  want.  No,  they  are  not 
capable  of  self-government.  If  you  give  them  pure  govern¬ 
ment,  free  speech,  and  all  that,  they  would  not  understand 
and  appreciate  it  at  first;  would  not  believe  it  as  it  were. 

But  when,  after  awhile,  three  or  four  years,  say,  they 
come  to  understand  your  good  intentions  and  actually  ex¬ 
perience  good  government,  there  will  be  no  trouble.  Oh, 
yes;  the  islands  are  marvelously  rich.  After  good  govern¬ 
ment  is  once  in  operation,  they  will  pay  their  way  many 
times  over.  My  people  are  not  a  bad  people;  they  don't  un¬ 
derstand;  they  are  children  yet. 

The  principal  British  merchant  of  Iloilo  said: 

The  climate  is  simply  splendid,  even  here  on  the  sea.  A 
very  short  distance  inland  you  must  have  fire  every  night.  I 
have  been  here  more  than  twenty  years,  and  my  health  is 
and  always  has  been  most  excellent.  The  only  time  I  ever 
felt  heat  badly  was  in  New  York  last  September.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  country  is  enormously  rich.  Its  re¬ 
sources  have  not  yet  even  begun  to  be  developed.  Vast  as 
commerce  is  or  was,  it  is  only  a  suggestion  to  what  may  be. 
The  natives  are  a  kind,  affectionate  people  when  properly 
treated.  They  are  suspicious,  though,  and  once  aroused, 
very  obstinate.  Surely  they  are  capable  of  self-government 
in  municipal  matters.  Further  than  that  I  think  it  not  safe  to 
go  at  present.  The  common  people  probably  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  self-government  as  we  do. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  completely  domi¬ 
nated  by  their  leaders.  I  should  think  it  a  very  risky  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  the  courts  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  even  if 
you  allowed  them  a  large  measure  of  self-government  oth¬ 
erwise.  You  see;  they  do  not  understand  the  just  and  pure 
administration  of  law  through  courts.  How  should  they? 
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The  whole  secret  of  your  success  will  be  to  adopt  some 
definite  plan,  stick  to  it,  govern  justly  and  firmly,  be  pa¬ 
tient,  do  not  expect  everything  in  a  day,  and  very  gradually 
and  wisely  introduce  them  into  the  government.  But  all  will 
fail  if  you  send  any  but  pure  and  incorruptible  men  here. 

Another  British  merchant  of  Iloilo  said: 

My  health  was  never  better.  The  weather  here  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  agreeable  than  some  of  the  summer  weath¬ 
er  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  the  natives  are  not  capable  of 
self-government.  You  must  establish  a  strong,  honest,  firm 
rule  throughout  the  islands — the  same  laws,  rights,  and 
forms  everywhere.  Don't  indulge  in  any  nonsense  about 
self-government.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  at  present  at 
least.  Don't  moralize  and  theorize.  Do.  Fix  your  plan.  Let  all 
know  definitely  just  what  it  is,  and  then  execute  it  firmly, 
vigorously.  The  natives  understand  strength  and  justice  or 
injustice.  That  is  as  far  as  they  have  gotten.  Don't  palaver 
with  them.  Treating  with  them  they  construe  as  fear.  Don't 
be  academic. 

A  highly  educated  and  bright  Spanish  mes¬ 
tizo,  claiming  to  be  pure  Filipino,  employed  in 
Iloilo,  said: 

No  one  can  tell  when  the  fighting  will  cease.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  Aguinaldo  says.  The  common  people  have 
absolute  faith  in  him.  His  order  among  those  now  in  rebel¬ 
lion  in  this  island  would  be  promptly  obeyed.  The  common 
people  say  they  are  fighting  for  their  independence.  They 
mean  by  this  the  right  to  manage  their  own  government; 
make  and  execute  their  own  laws.  Their  ideas  of  a  proper 
relation  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  people  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  a  protectorate.  The  leaders  absolute¬ 
ly  control  the  people.  A  man  of  property  expects  his  work¬ 
ing  people  to  have  the  same  opinion  as  he  has.  I  do  myself. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  masses  do  not  understand 
what  self-government  means.  I  think  that  there  are  enough 
capable  and  educated  men  among  our  people  to  control 
government,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  at  all  fitted  for  self-government  now  and  will 
not  be  for  a  long  time.  You  should  have  uniform  laws  over 
the  entire  archipelago.  If  you  have  one  thing  at  one  place 
and  another  at  another  place,  each  will  think  and  say  that 
the  other  is  better  treated,  and  you  will  have  constant  and 
serious  disturbance.  Already  the  people  of  this  island  are 
very  angry  because  Negros  is  given  a  United  States  consti¬ 
tution.  That  is  a  profound  mistake.  Don't  experiment.  Select 
your  plan  and  execute  it.  English  ought  to  be  made  the  one 
language  of  the  island. 

A  rich  planter  of  Panay,  pure  Filipino,  but 
moderate  in  views,  said: 

The  common  people  have  no  opinions  and  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  voting.  If  the  Filipinos  established  a  government,  of 
course  the  property  and  educated  class  would,  beyond 
doubt,  run  such  government.  Not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  people  are  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  selection  of  public 
officers.  The  people  are  at  present  incapable  of  self-govern¬ 


ment,  though  they  might  be  intrusted  with  purely  munici¬ 
pal  affairs.  Establish  precisely  the  same  laws  through  the 
archipelago.  English  should  be  universally  taught.  The 
common  people  know  and  care  nothing  about  self-govern¬ 
ment  or  any  other  government.  They  are  principally  inter¬ 
ested  in  simply  living.  Self-government  can  only  mean  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  upper  classes. 

A  prominent  but  very  conservative  business¬ 
man  of  Panay: 

You  may  be  a  long  time  subduing  this  insurrection.  The 
people  are  not  yet  capable  of  self-government  in  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  It  is  well,  though,  to  trust  them  with  municipal  ad¬ 
ministration,  provided  everything  is  under  your  final  super¬ 
vision.  The  proposition  to  have  the  same  commercial  laws 
everywhere  is  too  plain  for  argument.  The  climate  is  not 
bad  at  all.  You  see  that  for  yourself.  It  is  very  cool  here, 
you  see,  this  evening.  My  own  health  has  been  excellent, 
and  is  now.  There  is  very  little  sickness  among  the  English 
here. 

A  leading  mestizo  of  Negros: 

The  island  of  Negros  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  island  in 
the  culture  of  its  people.  Our  chief  desire  now  is  to  get  ut¬ 
terly  away  from  Spanish  customs,  laws,  and  traditions.  I 
think  we  are  quite  capable  of  self-government  under  Amer¬ 
ican  protection.  If  the  Philippine  Islands  are  made  into  a 
federal  system  we  would  expect  to  be  one  of  the  states. 
Certainly  we  can  manage  the  local  affairs  of  the  island.  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  savages  of  the  mountains,  I  should  say  that  4 
or  5  percent  of  the  people  are  now  capable  of  intelligently 
voting. 

I  think  the  voting  should  be  by  those  who  own  property, 
can  read  and  write,  or  are  established  householders  and 
heads  of  families,  with  definite  residences.  I  would  find  out 
who  should  vote  by  having  a  committee  in  each  town  make 
out  a  list  and  then  notify  the  ones  chosen.  Certainly  I 
would  expect  the  common  people  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  leaders  and  vote  for  whom  the  leaders  said.  I  should 
think  my  own  employees  would  take  my  view  of  a  situa¬ 
tion.  If  you  give  us  a  government  where  justice  is  adminis¬ 
tered  without  corruption  or  delay,  property  protected  with¬ 
out  a  fee,  free  speech  insured,  commercial  language  provid¬ 
ed,  the  people  will  be  satisfied. 

Spain  did  none  of  this,  but  the  reverse.  That  is,  and  was, 
our  complaint.  English  should  be  immediately  made  the 
language  of  the  whole  archipelago.  I  do  not  think  the  same 
political  laws  should  prevail  throughout  the  islands.  One 
place  should  have  laws  adapted  to  it;  another,  laws  adapted 
to  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  people  of  the  various 
islands  are  of  different  degrees  of  culture.  Of  course, 
though,  I  think  the  whole  archipelago  a  commercial  unit. 

Pure  Filipino  and  large  planter  of  Negros: 

I  have  working  for  me  about  400  men.  They  are  good, 
average  examples  of  the  common  people  of  the  island.  I 
should  say  that  not  over  3  or  4  percent  of  them  are  capable 
of  self-government  or  in  any  true  sense  understand  the 
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term.  If  the  ballot  were  given  them,  or  even  if  it  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  3  or  4  percent,  I  should  expect  them  to 
vote  as  the  leaders  might  indicate.  I  think  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  immediately  adopted  throughout  the  entire 
archipelago.  It  would  simplify  matters  incalculably.  No,  I  do 
not  believe  the  same  laws  should  prevail  everywhere.  We 
of  Negros  are  more  cultivated  than  in  Panay.  We  deserve 
better  laws. 

Very  large  planter  and  influential  man  of 
Negros,  claiming  to  be  pure  Filipino,  but  with 
some  Chinese  blood: 

The  climate  is  most  excellent.  The  wealth  of  these  islands 
is  beyond  imagination.  We  have  only  begem  to  develop  our 
resources.  For  example,  we  have  not  touched  our  minerals, 
practically.  Lands  you  see  yonder  are  really  better  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  than  this  low,  flat  coast  land.  No;  it  is  not 
yet  occupied,  and  the  title  to  it  is  still  in  the  government. 

I  have  several  American  plows.  They  do  good  work.  We 
do  not  use  more  because  they  are  not  brought  to  us.  The 
native  plow  has  served  our  purpose  and  our  inertia  makes  it 
inconvenient  to  change,  if  effort  is  necessary.  Yes;  enter¬ 
prising  agency  would  sell  many  plows.  I  have  several  car¬ 
riages  made  in  America.  I  have  from  1,000  to  1,500  men 
working  for  me.  Of  these  practically  all  are  capable  of  self- 
government.  Would  they  vote  as  I  wished?  Most  assuredly 
they  would.  By  all  means  make  English  the  language  of 
these  islands  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  will  increase  com¬ 
merce  and  get  us  farther  away  from  the  old  and  hated 
regime. 

I  regard  these  islands  as  a  commercial  unit,  and  think 
uniform  laws  should  prevail  throughout  the  archipelago. 
Your  young  men  could  come  here  and  buy  land  and  soon 
get  enormously  rich.  You  need  not  fear  that  we  leaders 
would  be  able  to  control  elections.  The  government  itself 
would  nominate  all  the  officers  or  candidates;  so  you  see 
the  people  would  have  to  vote  for  good  men.  What  would  I 
do  if  any  man  spoke  against  or  criticised  the  government? 
Why,  anyone  rising  against  the  government  would  be  tried 
and  shot  if  condemned. 

Prominent  Filipino  of  Cebu: 

The  island  of  Cebu  can  yield  greatly  more  than  it  has. 
The  people  are  disturbed  by  what  they  have  been  through 
and  what  they  fear.  Very  few  are  capable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  now.  My  brother  employs  a  large  number  of  men.  If 
given  the  ballot,  they  would  most  certainly  vote  as  he  said. 
I  am  sure  the  better  classes  would  control  the  voting  of  the 
poorer  classes.  We  should  expect  to  hold  positions  under 
any  government  you  establish. 

A  foreign  planter  of  Panay,  then  in  Cebu: 

No,  the  people  are  not  capable  of  self-government.  You 
had  better  beware  of  giving  them  too  much  than  too  little. 
If  you  give  them  more  than  in  their  hearts  they  expect,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  trouble.  No  matter  what  plan  you 
adopt,  it  all  depends  on  the  men  you  send  here  to  execute 
it.  If  they  are  made  political  billets,  you  are  irretrievably 


lost.  Your  governor  general  must  be  absolutely  honest, 
brave,  tactful,  broad-minded,  and  able.  Pay  him  well.  He 
will  earn  it,  if  he  ought  to  have  the  place  at  all.  The  strict¬ 
est  supervision  should  be  exercised  by  him.  An  impure  man 
could  do  more  damage  and  more  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
America  than  a  hundred  men  could  remedy.  Govern  firmly 
and  justly  and  nonpolitically. 

Pablo  Majia,  pure  Filipino,  rich,  able,  honest, 
and  moderate.  He  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
Cebu,  and  this  is  why  I  withhold  the  names  of 
the  others: 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  ask  for  a  better  climate  than 
this.  It  is  much  better  than  Hongkong.  The  resources  of  this 
island  have  not  begun  to  be  developed.  Our  coal  is  very 
good,  much  better  than  Japan  coal.  There  is  copper,  too,  on 
this  island,  not  yet  worked.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  few 
of  our  population  are  capable  of  self-government. 

Of  course  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  are  entirely 
competent  to  run  the  government.  I  do  not  expect  nor 
desire  any  government  except  one  founded  on  and  directed 
by  America.  Oh,  yes;  to  such  extent  as  the  ballot  may  be 
given,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  of  the  upper  class  can  con¬ 
trol.  I  employ  100  men  now — in  good  times  more.  All  these 
would  vote  as  I  say. 

An  educator  of  Cebu,  who  has  lived  among 
the  Filipinos  for  twenty-five  years,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  men  I  ever  met: 

For  general  health  and  for  all  human  conditions  I  consider 
this  climate  unexcelled  in  the  world.  When  I  left  Europe 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  came  here  my  health  was 
wretched.  Here  I  am  never  ill.  The  resources  of  these  islands 
are  simply  marvelous.  Think  of  the  agricultural  richness  of 
Negros!  Think  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Cebu!  For  40  miles 
this  chain  of  mountains  back  of  us  is  one  continuous  coal 
mine.  The  coal  is  excellent.  It  is  far  better  than  the  Japan 
coal.  And  there  are  very  rich  copper  deposits  over  yonder; 
nobody  ever  worked  them  yet.  There  is  gold  here,  too. 

Here,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  this  gold  dust;  it  was 
scooped  up  from  one  of  our  streams  here.  It  proves  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  very  heavy  deposits  at  the  point  from  which 
these  fragments  were  washed  down.  In  another  island  there 
are  very  rich  gold  deposits.  Let  me  present  you  with  this 
nugget.  It  was  picked  up  just  as  you  see  it.  I  have  seen  nug¬ 
gets  from  there  as  large  as  your  thumb — pure,  solid  gold. 
Why  are  they  not  worked?  Oh,  we  have  been  so  far  out  of 
the  world,  you  know,  the  world  has  forgotten  us.  And, 
then,  the  strange  apathy  of  the  Spanish  government  and 
people.  But  that  is  all  good  luck  for  you.  These  people  are 
not  capable  of  self-government.  That  ought  to  be  apparent 
to  any  thoughtful  person.  They  are  strangely  childish.  They 
do  not  themselves  understand  clearly  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  Independence  to  the  common  people  means  anarchy,  or 
rather,  socialism. 

To  the  upper  classes,  it  means  rule  and  dominion.  If  the 
ballot  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  they  would 
vote  as  their  leaders  said.  It  would  be  well  to  make  English 
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the  language  of  all  the  islands — but,  dear  me,  what  a  fearful 
time  you  will  have  teaching  it.  Why,  my  dear  friend,  we 
have  been  teaching  them  Spanish  for  three  hundred  years — 
working  hard,  too — and  yet  they  speak  it  very  badly  even 
now.  They  are  not  bright;  really,  they  are  stupid.  They  re¬ 
semble  very  much  the  caribou.  They  learn  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Come  into  the  islands  with  practical  common  sense, 
not  scholastically,  theoretically,  or  experimentally.  The  is¬ 
lands  can  be  made  a  great  blessing  to  you,  and  you  to  them, 
and  they  also  can  be  made  a  great  curse. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Sulu  and  who  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  various  tropical  countries 
said: 

The  resources  of  these  islands  are  not  even  guessed.  This 
land  we  stand  on  grows  cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  and 
hemp,  and  all  of  the  finest  quality.  As  to  the  health,  the 
conditions  are  perfect.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Asiatic  and  Pacific  tropics,  and  I  consider  this  climate  the 
ideal  climate  of  them  all.  I  hope  you  are  not  contemplating 
such  a  thing  as  self-government  for  the  archipelago.  It 
would  be  a  hideous  mistake.  They  are  utterly  incapable  of 
participating  in  government. 

Maybe  in  some  places  municipal  government  might,  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  more  competent 
natives,  but  even  then,  I  fear,  it  would  work  badly.  But 
government  of  the  archipelago  by  natives  would  mean  con¬ 
tinuous  civil  war.  I  want  you  people  to  succeed,  but  you 
will  ignominiously  and  frightfully  fail  if  you  put  up  a  weak 
or  a  half-hearted  government  here.  I  have  spent  my  life 
here,  in  Borneo,  Java,  Straits  Settlements,  and  other  such 
places,  and  I  know  this  people  thoroughly.  You  have  a  glo¬ 
rious  opportunity  here  and  you  must  not  ruin  it. 

I  will  close  these  few  extracts,  which  are  a 
fair  sample  of  a  great  number  of  others,  all  of 
which  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  the  Senate  at 
any  time,  by  reading  a  few  suggestions  made  to 
me  by  the  first  statesman  of  the  Far  East,  who 
has  had  practical  experience  with  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  course  of  a  long  interview  he  said: 

You  must  establish  government  over  the  islands,  because 
it  is  incalculably  to  your  interest  in  the  future,  and  because, 
if  you  do  not,  another  power  will  undoubtedly  take  them, 
involving  the  world  in  a  war  for  which  you  will  be 
responsible. 

As  to  the  form  of  government,  you  should  have  a  gover¬ 
nor  general  of  great  ability,  firmness,  and  purity;  under  him 
subofficers  of  districts,  and  under  them  still  lower  officials 
for  the  municipalities,  all  appointed  by  their  superiors  and 
not  chosen  by  the  people.  You  should  employ  the  ablest 
natives  in  the  government  service  in  some  way  so  as  to 
enlist  them  on  your  side.  The  courts  are  the  most  important 
consideration  of  all.  Don't  put  the  natives  in  charge  of  them 
whatever  else  you  do.  In  the  armed  forces,  don't  give  any 
native  superior  positions  for  a  long  time.  Don't  do  too 
much  for  them  in  the  beginning.  Do  it  gradually,  as  the 


years  go  by.  I  think  your  course  is  clear.  Don't  treat  with 
them  until  you  defeat  them.  You  must  do  that.  You  can  not 
treat  and  fight. 

Make  English  the  language  of  the  courts,  schools,  and  ev¬ 
erything  else.  Let  me  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
ferring  your  benefits  on  them  quite  gradually.  If  you  give 
them  too  much  they  cannot  appreciate  nor  understand  nor 
rightly  use  it,  and  it  will  thus  be  thrown  away;  but  if  you 
give  them  the  blessing  of  free  institutions  gradually,  you 
furnish  a  source  of  constant  gratitude.  In  the  other  way  you 
exhaust  yourself  at  the  beginning,  and  besides  fail  in  your 
good  intentions. 

We  will  hold  it  fast,  and  hold  it  forever 

Here,  then,  senators,  is  the  situation.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  no  land  in  all  the  world 
which  we  could  occupy  for  any  purpose.  Our 
commerce  was  daily  turning  toward  the  Orient, 
and  geography  and  trade  developments  made 
necessary  our  commercial  empire  over  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  And  in  that  ocean  we  had  no  commercial, 
naval,  or  military  base.  Today  we  have  one  of 
the  three  great  ocean  possessions  of  the  globe, 
located  at  the  most  commanding  commercial, 
naval,  and  military  points  in  the  eastern  seas, 
within  hail  of  India,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
China,  richer  in  its  own  resources  than  any 
equal  body  of  land  on  the  entire  globe,  and 
peopled  by  a  race  which  civilization  demands 
shall  be  improved.  Shall  we  abandon  it?  That 
man  little  knows  the  common  people  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  little  understands  the  instincts  of  our 
race,  who  thinks  we  will  not  hold  it  fast  and 
hold  it  forever,  administering  just  government 
by  simplest  methods.  We  may  trick  up  devices 
to  shift  our  burden  and  lessen  our  opportunity; 
they  will  avail  us  nothing  but  delay.  We  may 
tangle  conditions  by  applying  academic  ar¬ 
rangements  of  self-government  to  a  crude  situa¬ 
tion;  their  failure  will  drive  us  to  our  duty  in 
the  end. 

Military  situation — Ons  defended 

The  military  situation,  past,  present,  and  pro¬ 
spective,  is  no  reason  for  abandonment.  Our 
campaign  has  been  as  perfect  as  possible  with 
the  force  at  hand.  We  have  been  delayed,  first, 
by  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  immensity  of 
our  acquisition;  and,  second,  by  insufficient 
force;  and,  third,  by  our  efforts  for  peace.  In 
February,  after  the  treaty  of  peace.  General  Otis 
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had  only  3,722  officers  and  men  whom  he  had 
a  legal  right  to  order  into  battle.  The  terms  of 
enlistment  of  the  rest  of  his  troops  had  expired, 
and  they  fought  voluntarily  and  not  on  legal 
military  compulsion.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  patriotic  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Those  who  complain  do  so  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  situation.  We  attempted  a  great  task 
with  insufficient  means;  we  became  impatient 
that  it  was  not  finished  before  it  could  fairly  be 
commenced;  and  I  pray  we  may  not  add  that 
other  element  of  disaster,  pausing  in  the  work 
before  it  is  thoroughly  and  forever  done.  That 
is  the  gravest  mistake  we  could  possibly  make, 
and  that  is  the  only  danger  before  us.  Our 
Indian  wars  would  have  been  shortened,  the 
lives  of  soldiers  and  settlers  saved,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  themselves  benefited  had  we  made  con¬ 
tinuous  and  decisive  war;  and  any  other  kind  of 
war  is  criminal  because  ineffective.  We  acted 
toward  the  Indians  as  though  we  feared  them, 
loved  them,  hated  them — a  mingling  of  foolish 
sentiment,  inaccurate  thought,  and  paralytic 
purpose.  Let  us  now  be  instructed  by  our  own 
experience. 

This,  too,  has  been  Spain's  course  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  I  have  studied  Spain's  painful  military 
history  in  these  islands.  Never  sufficient  troops; 
never  vigorous  action,  pushed  to  conclusive  re¬ 
sults  and  a  permanent  peace;  always  treating 
with  the  rebels  while  they  fought  them;  always 
cruel  and  corrupt  when  a  spurious  peace  was 
arranged.  This  has  been  Spain's  way  for  three 
hundred  years,  until  insurrection  has  become  a 
Filipino  habit.  Never  since  Magellan  landed  did 
Spain  put  enough  troops  in  the  islands  for  com¬ 
plete  and  final  action  in  war;  never  did  she  in¬ 
telligently,  justly,  firmly,  administer  govern¬ 
ment  in  peace. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  last  insurrection,  in 
August,  1896,  Spain  had  only  1,500  Spanish 
soldiers  in  all  the  Philippines,  and  700  of  these 
were  in  Manila.  In  November  of  that  year  she 
had  only  10,000  men.  The  generals  in  command 
of  these  were  criticised  and  assailed  in  Spain.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Spain  that  the  people  at 
home  do  not  support,  but  criticise  their  generals 
in  the  field.  The  Spanish  method  has  always 
been  a  mixed  policy  of  peace  and  war,  a  contra¬ 


diction  of  terms,  an  impossible  combination, 
rendering  war  ineffective  and  peace  impossible. 
This  was  Compo's 9  plan.  It  was  Blanco's  10 
plan.  Those  who  would  make  it  our  plan  will 
inherit  Blanco's  fate  and  failure. 

True  military  policy 

Mr.  President,  that  must  not  be  our  plan. 
This  war  is  like  all  other  wars.  It  needs  to  be 
finished  before  it  is  stopped.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  either  to  make  our  work  thorough  or  even 
now  to  abandon  it.  A  lasting  peace  can  be  se¬ 
cured  only  by  overwhelming  forces  in  ceaseless 
action  until  universal  and  absolutely  final 
defeat  is  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  To  halt  before 
every  armed  force,  every  guerrilla  band,  oppos¬ 
ing  us  is  dispersed  or  exterminated  will  prolong 
hostilities  and  leave  alive  the  seeds  of  perpetual 
insurrection. 

Even  then  we  should  not  treat.  To  treat  at  all 
is  to  admit  that  we  are  wrong.  And  any  quiet 
so  secured  will  be  delusive  and  fleeting.  And  a 
false  peace  will  betray  us;  a  sham  truce  will 
curse  us.  It  is  not  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
hour,  it  is  not  to  salve  a  present  situation,  that 
peace  should  be  established.  It  is  for  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  the  archipelago  forever.  It  is  for  an 
orderly  government  for  the  Filipinos  for  all  the 
future.  It  is  to  give  this  problem  to  posterity 
solved  and  settled;  not  vexed  and  involved.  It  is 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  American  Re¬ 
public  over  the  Pacific  and  throughout  the  East 
till  the  end  of  time. 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  conduct  of  the 
war  has  been  cruel.  Senators,  it  has  been  the  re¬ 
verse.  I  have  been  in  our  hospitals  and  seen  the 
Filipino  wounded  as  carefully,  tenderly  cared 
for  as  our  own.  Within  our  lines  they  may 
plow  and  sow  and  reap  and  go  about  the  affairs 
of  peace  with  absolute  liberty.  And  yet  all  this 
kindness  was  misunderstood,  or  rather  not  un¬ 
derstood.  Senators  must  remember  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  Americans  or  Europeans.  We 
are  dealing  with  Orientals.  We  are  dealing  with 
Orientals  who  are  Malays.  We  are  dealing  with 


9  Probably  Arsenio  Martinez  de  Campos  (1834-1900),  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  in  1895-1896. 

10  Ramon  Blanco  y  Erenas  (1831-1906)  was  governor  general  of 
Cuba  when  U.S.  troops  invaded  in  1898. 
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Malays  instructed  in  Spanish  methods.  They 
mistake  kindness  for  weakness,  forbearance  for 
fear.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  unless  you  could 
erase  hundreds  of  years  of  savagery,  other  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  of  orientalism,  and  still  other 
hundreds  of  years  of  Spanish  character  and 
custom. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  peace 

Our  mistake  has  not  been  cruelty;  it  has  been 
kindness.  It  has  been  the  application  to  Spanish 
Malays  of  methods  appropriate  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Every  device  of  mercy,  every  method  of 
conciliation,  has  been  employed  by  the  peace- 
loving  President  of  the  American  Republic,  to 
the  amazement  of  nations  experienced  in  orien¬ 
tal  revolt.  Before  the  outbreak  our  general  in 
command  appointed  a  commission  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  the  natives  mutually 
agreeable.  I  know  the  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  well — General  Hughes,  Colonel  Crowder, 
and  General  Smith — moderate,  kindly,  tactful 
men  of  the  world;  an  ideal  body  for  such  nego¬ 
tiation.  It  was  treated  with  contempt. 

We  smiled  at  intolerable  insult  and  insolence 
until  the  lips  of  every  native  in  Manila  were 
curling  in  ridicule  for  the  cowardly  Americans. 
We  refrained  from  all  violence  until  their  armed 
bravos  crossed  the  lines  in  violation  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Then  our  sentry  shot  the  offender,  and 
he  should  have  been  court-martialed  had  he 
failed  to  shoot.  That  shot  was  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  of  the  war.  For  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Aguinaldo  had  planned  the  attack 
upon  us  for  some  nights  later.  Our  sentry's  shot 
brought  this  attack  prematurely  on.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  uprising  in  Manila  to  massacre  all 
Americans,  the  plans  for  which,  in  a  responsible 
officer's  handwriting,  are  in  our  possession. 
This  shot  and  its  results  made  that  awful 
scheme  impossible.  We  did  not  strike  till  they 
attacked  us  in  force,  without  provocation.  This 
left  us  no  alternative  but  war  or  evacuation. 

Work  of  the  commission 

The  patience  of  our  peace-loving  president 
was  not  even  then  exhausted.  A  civil  commis¬ 
sion  was  sent  to  Manila,  composed  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  our  great  universities,  a  distin¬ 
guished  diplomat  and  an  eminent  college  pro¬ 


fessor  who  had  special  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  people  and  also  General  Otis  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey.11  These  men  exhausted  the  expe¬ 
dients  of  peace,  and  always  were  met  with  the 
Malay's  ready  evasion,  the  Spaniard's  habitual 
delay.  I  am  personal  witness  that  no  effort  was 
neglected  by  our  commission  to  assure  the  Fili¬ 
pino  people  of  our  good  intentions  and  benefi¬ 
cent  purposes.  The  commission  entertained  the 
mestizos  of  Manila  in  a  way  that  would  have 
honored  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  the 
brown  faces  of  the  common  people  sneered. 
The  commission  treated  natives,  accustomed  to 
blows,  with  kindest  consideration;  the  agents  of 
Aguinaldo  told  tales  of  our  pusillanimity  to  the 
ignorant  rural  masses.  This  remarkable  man 
sent  so-called  commissions,  ostensibly  to  treat, 
but  really  to  play  with  ours.  His  commissions 
were  composed  of  generals  in  uniform.  The 
populace  gaped  in  open  admiration  when  they 
appeared  in  Manila.  Our  representatives  of 
peace  talked  to  them,  argued  with  them,  enter¬ 
tained  them;  the  people  were  impressed  with 
their  importance.  President  Schurman  even  rode 
with  them  through  the  city.  The  masses  were 
confirmed  in  their  reverence  for  their  brothers 
who  were  thus  honored  and  distinguished. 
Then  the  bespangled  representatives  of  the 
Malay  dictator  return  to  their  lord,  and  the  sole 
effect  of  these  pacific  efforts  was  to  make 
250,000  natives  in  Manila  think  that  the  only 
way  to  win  the  respect  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic  is  to  fight  it. 

No,  senators,  the  friendly  methods  of  peace 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  only  to  make  peace 
more  difficult.  The  Oriental  does  not  under¬ 
stand  our  attempt  to  conciliate.  Every  effort  of 
our  commission  which  did  its  work  at  Manila 
so  earnestly,  so  honestly,  so  thoroughly  and 
which,  with  Americans  or  Europeans,  would 
have  so  brilliantly  succeeded,  only  delayed  the 
peace  it  attempted  to  hasten.  There  is  not  now 


1 1  On  January  20,  1899,  President  McKinley  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  report  on  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  headed  by  Cornell 
University  President  Jacob  G.  Schurman.  The  other  members  were 
former  U.S.  Minister  to  China  Charles  Denby,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Zoology  Professor  Dean  L.  Worcester,  General  Elwell  Otis,  and 
Admiral  George  Dewey.  The  commission  recommended  that  the 
United  States  rule  the  Philippines  for  the  time  being  but  ultimately 
grant  them  independence. 
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and  never  was  any  possible  course  but  ceaseless 
operations  in  the  field  and  loyal  support  of  the 
war  at  home. 

The  news  that  60,000  American  soldiers  have 
crossed  the  Pacific;  that,  if  necessary,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  will  make  it  100,000  or  200,000 
men;  that,  at  any  cost,  we  will  establish  peace 
and  govern  the  islands,  will  do  more  to  end  the 
war  than  the  soldiers  themselves.  But  the  report 
that  we  even  discuss  the  withdrawal  of  a  single 
soldier  at  the  present  time  and  that  we  even 
debate  the  possibility  of  not  administering  gov¬ 
ernment  throughout  the  archipelago  ourselves 
will  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  and 
will  blow  into  a  flame  once  more  the  fires  our 
soldiers'  blood  has  almost  quenched. 

"The  blood  of  our  soldiers" 

Mr.  President,  reluctantly  and  only  from  a 
sense  of  duty  am  I  forced  to  say  that  American 
opposition  to  the  war  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  prolonging  it.  Had  Aguinaldo  not  understood 
that  in  America,  even  in  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  even  here  in  the  Senate,  he  and  his  cause 
were  supported;  had  he  not  known  that  it  was 
proclaimed  on  the  stump  and  in  the  press  of  a 
faction  in  the  United  States  that  every  shot  his 
misguided  followers  fired  into  the  breasts  of 
American  soldiers  was  like  the  volleys  fired  by 
Washington's  men  against  the  soldiers  of  King 
George  his  insurrection  would  have  dissolved 
before  it  entirely  crystallized. 

The  utterances  of  American  opponents  of  the 
war  are  read  to  the  ignorant  soldiers  of  Aguin¬ 
aldo  and  repeated  in  exaggerated  form  among 
the  common  people.  Attempts  have  been  made 
by  wretches  claiming  American  citizenship  to 
ship  arms  and  ammunition  from  Asiatic  ports  to 
the  Filipinos,  and  these  acts  of  infamy  were 
coupled  by  the  Malays  with  American  assaults 
on  our  government  at  home.  The  Filipinos  do 
not  understand  free  speech,  and  therefore  our 
tolerance  of  American  assaults  on  the  American 
president  and  the  American  government  means 
to  them  that  our  president  is  in  the  minority  or 
he  would  not  permit  what  appears  to  them 
such  treasonable  criticism.  It  is  believed  and 
stated  in  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Cebu  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  have  only  to  fight,  harass,  retreat,  break 
up  into  small  parties,  if  necessary,  as  they  are 


doing  now,  but  by  any  means  hold  out  until 
the  next  presidential  election,  and  our  forces 
will  be  withdrawn. 

All  this  has  aided  the  enemy  more  than  cli¬ 
mate,  arms,  and  battle.  Senators,  I  have  heard 
these  reports  myself;  I  have  talked  with  the 
people;  I  have  seen  our  mangled  boys  in  the 
hospital  and  field;  I  have  stood  on  the  firing 
line  and  beheld  our  dead  soldiers,  their  faces 
turned  to  the  pitiless  southern  sky,  and  in 
sorrow  rather  than  anger  I  say  to  those  whose 
voices  in  America  have  cheered  those  misguided 
natives  on  to  shoot  our  soldiers  down,  that  the 
blood  of  those  dead  and  wounded  boys  of  ours 
is  on  their  hands,  and  the  flood  of  all  the  years 
can  never  wash  that  stain  away.  In  sorrow 
rather  than  anger  I  say  these  words,  for  I  ear¬ 
nestly  believe  that  our  brothers  knew  not  what 
they  did. 

The  Filipinos  are  children,  utterly  incapable  of  self- 
government 

But,  senators,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
this  combined  garden  and  Gibraltar  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  count  our  blood  and  treasure  already 
spent  a  profitable  loss,  than  to  apply  any  aca¬ 
demic  arrangement  of  self-government  to  these 
children.  They  are  not  capable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  How  could  they  be?  They  are  not  of  a 
self-governing  race.  They  are  Orientals,  Malays, 
instructed  by  Spaniards  in  the  latter's  worst 
estate. 

They  know  nothing  of  practical  government 
except  as  they  have  witnessed  the  weak,  cor¬ 
rupt,  cruel,  and  capricious  rule  of  Spain.  What 
magic  will  anyone  employ  to  dissolve  in  their 
minds  and  characters  those  impressions  of  gov¬ 
ernors  and  governed  which  three  centuries  of 
misrule  has  created?  What  alchemy  will  change 
the  oriental  quality  of  their  blood  and  set  the 
self-governing  currents  of  the  American  pour¬ 
ing  through  their  Malay  veins?  How  shall  they, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  exalted  to  the 
heights  of  self-governing  peoples  which  re¬ 
quired  a  thousand  years  for  us  to  reach,  Anglo- 
Saxon  though  we  are? 

Let  me  beware  how  they  employ  the  term 
"self-government."  It  is  a  sacred  term.  It  is  the 
watchword  at  the  door  of  the  inner  temple  of 
liberty,  for  liberty  does  not  always  mean  self- 
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government.  Self-government  is  a  method  of 
liberty — the  highest,  simplest,  best — and  it  is 
acquired  only  after  centuries  of  study  and 
struggle  and  experiment  and  instruction  and  all 
the  elements  of  the  progress  of  man.  Self-gov¬ 
ernment  is  no  base  and  common  thing,  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  merely  audacious.  It  is  the 
degree  which  crowns  the  graduate  of  liberty, 
not  the  name  of  liberty's  infant  class,  who  have 
not  yet  mastered  the  alphabet  of  freedom. 
Savage  blood,  oriental  blood,  Malay  blood, 
Spanish  example — are  these  the  elements  of 
self-government? 

We  must  act  on  the  situation  as  it  exists,  not 
as  we  would  wish  it.  I  have  talked  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  people,  getting  their  views  as  to 
the  practical  workings  of  self-government.  The 
great  majority  simply  do  not  understand  any 
participation  in  any  government  whatever.  The 
most  enlightened  among  them  declare  that  self- 
government  will  succeed  because  the  employers 
of  labor  will  compel  their  employees  to  vote  as 
their  employer  wills  and  that  this  will  insure 
intelligent  voting.  I  was  assured  that  we  could 
depend  upon  good  men  always  being  in  office 
because  the  officials  who  constitute  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  nominate  their  successors,  choose 
those  among  the  people  who  will  do  the  voting, 
and  determine  how  and  where  elections  will  be 
held. 

The  most  ardent  advocate  of  self-government 
that  I  met  was  anxious  that  I  should  know  that 
such  a  government  would  be  tranquil  because, 
as  he  said,  if  anyone  criticised  it,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  shoot  the  offender.  A  few  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  verbal  understanding  of  the 
democratic  theory,  but  the  above  are  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  ideas  of  the  practical  workings  of 
self-government  entertained  by  the  aristocracy, 
the  rich  planters  and  traders,  and  heavy  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor,  the  men  who  would  run  the 
government. 

People  indolent — no  competition  with  our  labor 

Example  for  decades  will  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  American  ideas  and  methods  of 
administration.  Example,  example;  always  ex¬ 
ample — this  alone  will  teach  them.  As  a  race, 
their  general  ability  is  not  excellent.  Educators, 


both  men  and  women,  to  whom  I  have  talked 
in  Cebu  and  Luzon,  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  in  all  solid  and  useful  education 
they  are,  as  a  people,  dull  and  stupid.  In  showy 
things,  like  carving  and  painting  or  embroidery 
or  music,  they  have  apparent  aptitude,  but  even 
this  is  superficial  and  never  thorough.  They 
have  facility  of  speech,  too. 

The  three  best  educators  on  the  island  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  made  to  me  the  same  comparison 
that  the  common  people  in  their  stupidity  are 
like  their  caribou  bulls.  They  are  not  even  good 
agriculturists.  Their  waste  of  cane  is  inexcus¬ 
able.  Their  destruction  of  hemp  fiber  is  child¬ 
ish.  They  are  incurably  indolent.  They  have  no 
continuity  or  thoroughness  of  industry.  They 
will  quit  work  without  notice  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves  until  the  money  they  have  earned  is 
spent.  They  are  like  children  playing  at  men's 
work. 

No  one  need  fear  their  competition  with  our 
labor.  No  reward  could  beguile,  no  force 
compel,  these  children  of  indolence  to  leave 
their  trifling  lives  for  the  fierce  and  fervid  in¬ 
dustry  of  high-wrought  America.  The  very  re¬ 
verse  is  the  fact.  One  great  problem  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  labor  to  develop  these  islands — to  build 
the  roads,  open  the  mines,  clear  the  wilderness, 
drain  the  swamps,  dredge  the  harbors.  The  na¬ 
tives  will  not  supply  it.  A  lingering  prejudice 
against  the  Chinese  may  prevent  us  from  letting 
them  supply  it.  Ultimately,  when  the  real  truth 
of  the  climate  and  human  conditions  is  known, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  our  labor  will  go  there. 
Even  now  young  men  with  the  right  moral  fiber 
and  a  little  capital  can  make  fortunes  there  as 
planters. 

But  the  natives  will  not  come  here.  Let  all 
men  dismiss  that  fear.  The  Dutch  have  Java, 
and  its  population,  under  Holland's  rule,  has  in¬ 
creased  from  2  million  to  more  than  20  million 
people;  yet  the  Java  laborer  has  never  competed 
with  the  laborer  of  Holland.  And  this  is  true  of 
England  and  Germany,  of  every  colonizing,  ad¬ 
ministering  power.  The  native  has  produced 
luxuries  for  the  laborer  of  the  governing  coun¬ 
try  and  afforded  a  market  for  what  the  laborer 
of  the  governing  country  in  turn  produced. 

In  Paluan  the  natives  are  primitive.  In  Sulu 
and  Mindanao  the  Moros  are  vigorous  and  war- 
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like,  but  have  not  the  most  elementary  notions 
of  civilization.  For  example,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  utility  of  roads.  Nothing  exists  but 
paths  through  the  jungle.  I  have  ridden  for 
hours  in  Sulu  over  the  most  primitive  paths, 
barely  discernible  in  the  rank  grass.  They  have 
not  grasped  the  idea  of  private  and  permanent 
property  in  land,  and  yet  there  is  no  lovelier 
spot,  no  richer  land,  no  better  military  and 
naval  base  than  the  Sulu  group.  In  Paluan, 
Sulu,  and  Mindanao  the  strictest  military  gov¬ 
ernment  is  necessary  indefinitely.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  can  never  be  made  to  work,  can  never  be 
civilized.  Their  destiny  cannot  be  foretold.  But 
whether  they  will  withstand  civilization  or  dis¬ 
appear  before  it,  our  duty  is  plain. 

Outline  of  plan  of  government  needed  in  the 
Philippines:  “simple  and  strong" 

In  all  other  islands  our  government  must  be 
simple  and  strong.  It  must  be  a  uniform  govern¬ 
ment.  Different  forms  for  different  islands  will 
produce  perpetual  disturbance,  because  the 
people  of  each  island  would  think  that  the 
people  of  the  other  islands  are  more  favored 
than  they.  In  Panay  I  heard  murmurings  that 
we  were  giving  Negros  an  American  constitu¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  human  quality,  found  even  in 
America,  and  we  must  never  forget  that  in 
dealing  with  the  Filipinos  we  deal  with  chil¬ 
dren.  And  so  our  government  must  be  simple 
and  strong.  Simple  and  strong!  The  meaning  of 
those  two  words  must  be  written  in  every  line 
of  Philippine  legislation,  realized  in  every  act  of 
Philippine  administration.  A  Philippine  office  in 
our  Department  of  State;  an  American  governor 
general  in  Manila,  with  power  to  meet  daily 
emergencies;  possibly  an  advisory  council  with 
no  power  except  that  of  discussing  measures 
with  the  governor  general,  which  council  would 
be  the  germ  for  future  legislatures,  a  school  in 
practical  government;  American  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernors  in  each  province,  with  a  like  council 
about  him  if  possible,  an  American  resident  in 
each  district  and  a  like  council  grouped  about 
him;  frequent  and  unannounced  visits  of  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  to  the  districts  of  their  prov¬ 
ince;  periodical  reports  to  the  governor  general; 
an  American  board  of  visitation  to  make  semi¬ 


annual  trips  to  the  archipelago  without  power 
of  suggestion  or  interference  to  officials  or 
people,  but  only  to  report  and  recommend  to 
the  Philippine  office  of  our  State  Department;  a 
Philippine  civil  service,  with  promotion  for  effi¬ 
ciency;  the  abolition  of  duties  on  exports  from 
the  Philippines;  the  establishment  of  import 
duties  on  a  revenue  basis,  with  such  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  American  imports  as  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  cheaper  goods  of  other  nations  from 
destroying  American  trade;  a  complete  reform 
of  local  taxation  on  a  just  and  scientific  basis, 
beginning  with  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on 
land  according  to  its  assessed  value;  the  minting 
of  abundant  money  for  Philippine  and  oriental 
use;  the  granting  of  franchises  and  concessions 
upon  the  theory  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  archipelago,  and  therefore  not  by  sale,  but 
upon  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  enter¬ 
prise;  the  formation  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  everywhere  with  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  rigidly  enforced;  the  establishment  of  the 
English  language  throughout  the  islands,  teach¬ 
ing  it  exclusively  in  the  schools  and  using  it, 
through  interpreters,  exclusively  in  the  courts;  a 
simple  civil  code  and  a  still  simpler  criminal 
code,  and  both  common  to  all  the  islands 
except  Sulu,  Mindanao,  and  Paluan;  American 
judges  for  all  but  smallest  offenses;  gradual, 
slow,  and  careful  introduction  of  the  best  Filipi¬ 
nos  into  the  working  machinery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  no  promise  whatever  of  the  franchise 
until  the  people  have  been  prepared  for  it;  all 
this  backed  by  the  necessary  force  to  execute  it; 
this  outline  of  government  the  situation  de¬ 
mands  as  soon  as  tranquility  is  established. 
Until  then  military  government  is  advisable. 

English  or  Dutch  systems  impossible — protectorate 

IMPRACTICABLE 

We  can  not  adopt  the  Dutch  method  in  Java, 
nor  the  English  method  in  the  Malay  states,  be¬ 
cause  both  of  these  systems  rest  on  and  operate 
through  the  existing  governments  of  hereditary 
princes,  with  Dutch  or  English  residents  as  ad¬ 
visers.  But  in  the  Philippines  there  are  no  such 
hereditary  rulers,  no  such  established  govern¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  native  machinery  of  admin¬ 
istration  except  that  of  the  villages.  The  people 
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have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
hereditary  native  princes,  and  yet  not  instructed 
in  any  form  of  regular,  just,  and  orderly 
government. 

Neither  is  a  protectorate  practicable.  If  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  leaves  the  natives  to  their  own  meth¬ 
ods  more  than  would  our  direct  administration 
of  their  government,  it  would  permit  the  very 
evils  which  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  a  protectorate,  we  interfere 
to  prevent  those  evils,  we  govern  as  much  as  if 
we  directly  administer  the  government,  but 
without  system  or  constructive  purpose.  In 
either  alternative  we  incur  all  the  responsibility 
of  directly  governing  them  ourselves,  without 
any  of  the  benefits  to  us,  to  them,  or  to  the  ar¬ 
chipelago,  which  our  direct  administration  of 
government  throughout  the  islands  would 
secure. 

Kind  of  American  officials  necessary 

Even  the  elemental  plan  I  have  outlined  will 
fail  in  the  hands  of  any  but  ideal  administra¬ 
tors.  Spain  did  not  utterly  fail  in  devising — 
many  of  her  plans  were  excellent;  she  failed  in 
administering.  Her  officials  as  a  class  were  cor¬ 
rupt,  indolent,  cruel,  immoral.  They  were  se¬ 
lected  to  please  a  faction  in  Spain,  to  placate 
members  of  the  Cortes,  to  bribe  those  whom 
the  government  feared.  They  were  seldom  se¬ 
lected  for  their  fitness.  They  were  the  spawn  of 
government  favor  and  government  fear,  and 
therefore  of  government  iniquity. 

The  men  we  send  to  administer  civilized  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Philippines  must  be  themselves 
the  highest  examples  of  our  civilization.  I  use 
the  word  examples,  for  examples  they  must  be 
in  that  word's  most  absolute  sense.  They  must 
be  men  of  the  world  and  of  affairs,  students  of 
their  fellow  men,  not  theorists  nor  dreamers. 
They  must  be  brave  men,  physically  as  well  as 
morally.  They  must  be  as  incorruptible  as 
honor,  as  stainless  as  purity,  men  whom  no 
force  can  frighten,  no  influence  coerce,  no 
money  buy.  Such  men  come  high,  even  here  in 
America.  But  they  must  be  had.  Better  pure 
military  occupation  for  years  than  government 
by  any  other  quality  of  administration.  Better 
abandon  this  priceless  possession,  admit  our¬ 
selves  incompetent  to  do  our  part  in  the  world- 


redeeming  work  of  our  imperial  race;  better 
now  haul  down  the  flag  of  arduous  deeds  for 
civilization  and  run  up  the  flag  of  reaction  and 
decay  than  to  apply  academic  notions  of  self- 
government  to  these  children  or  attempt  their 
government  by  any  but  the  most  perfect  ad¬ 
ministrators  our  country  can  produce.  I  assert 
that  such  administrators  can  be  found. 

There  is  one  in  Cuba  now  who,  with  the 
words  "Money  is  not  everything,"  refused 
$30,000  a  year  as  president  of  a  corporation  that 
he  might  continue  the  work  of  our  race  in  the 
regeneration  of  Santiago,  and  thus  announced 
and  typified  the  new  ideal  of  the  Republic, 
which  pessimists  declared  had  become  sordid 
and  base.  And  among  our  80,000,000  we  have 
thousands  like  him.  Necessity  will  produce 
them.  Let  no  one  fear  that  our  party  workers 
will  seek  to  fill  these  places  without  regard  to 
fitness.  I  know  well  this  most  maligned  and 
most  valuable  class  of  American  citizens — the 
precinct  committeemen  and  party  workers  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  Republic — and  if  we 
truthfully,  bravely  state  the  situation  at  the 
outset,  these  very  politicians  will  insist  most 
strenuously  of  all  on  the  highest  possible 
qualification  in  the  administration  of  our 
possessions. 

Our  administrators  must  be  examples 

I  repeat  that  our  government  and  our  admin¬ 
istrators  must  be  examples.  You  cannot  teach 
the  Filipino  by  precept.  An  object  lesson  is  the 
only  lesson  he  comprehends.  He  has  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  pure,  orderly,  equal,  impartial  govern¬ 
ment,  under  equal  laws  justly  administered,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  never  seen  such  a  government.  He 
must  be  shown  the  simplest  results  of  good 
government  by  actual  example  in  order  that  he 
may  begin  to  understand  its  most  elementary 
principles. 

Such  a  government  will  have  its  effect  upon 
us  here  in  America,  too.  Model  administration 
there  will  be  an  example  created  by  ourselves 
for  model  administration  here;  and  our  own  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  only  one  Americans  ever  heed.  It  is 
not  true  that  charity  begins  at  home.  Selfish¬ 
ness  begins  there;  but  charity  begins  abroad  and 
ends  in  its  full  glory  in  the  home.  It  is  not  true 
that  perfect  government  must  be  achieved  at 
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home  before  administering  it  abroad;  its  exer¬ 
cise  abroad  is  a  suggestion,  an  example,  and  a 
stimulus  for  the  best  government  at  home.  It  is 
as  if  we  projected  ourselves  upon  a  living 
screen  and  beheld  ourselves  at  work.  England 
today  is  the  home  of  ideal  municipal  govern¬ 
ments.  Well,  England's  administration  of 
Bombay  did  not  divert  attention  from  Glasgow, 
and  Glasgow  is  today  the  model  for  all  students 
of  municipal  problems.  England's  sanitary  re¬ 
generation  of  filthy  Calcutta  made  it  clearer 
that  Birmingham  must  be  regenerated,  too,  and 
today  Birmingham  is  the  municipal  admiration 
of  all  instructed  men.  England's  miracle  in 
Egypt,  surpassing  the  ancient  one  of  turning 
rods  into  serpents  because  the  modem  miracle 
turns  serpents  into  men,  deserts  into  gardens, 
famine  into  plenty — England's  work  in  the  land 
of  the  sphinx  has  solved  its  profound  riddle, 
exalted  not  England  only,  but  all  the  world,  by 
its  noble  example,  and  thrilled  to  the  soul  every 
citizen  of  Great  Britain  with  civic  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  greatest  civilizing  empire  of 
the  world.  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
after  many  days  it  shall  return  unto  you." 
"With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meted 
to  you  again." 

Dominant  notes  of  our  first  and  second  centuries 

Mr.  President,  self-government  and  internal 
development  have  been  the  dominant  notes  of 
our  first  century;  administration  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  other  lands  will  be  the  dominant 
notes  of  our  second  century.  And  administra¬ 
tion  is  as  high  and  holy  a  function  as  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  just  as  the  care  of  a  trust  estate  is  as 
sacred  an  obligation  as  the  management  of  our 
own  concerns.  Cain  was  the  first  to  violate  the 
divine  law  of  human  society  which  makes  of  us 
our  brother's  keeper.  And  administration  of 
good  government  is  the  first  lesson  in  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  that  exalted  estate  toward  which  all 
civilization  tends. 

Administration  of  good  government  is  not 
denial  of  liberty.  For  what  is  liberty?  It  is  not 
savagery.  It  is  not  the  exercise  of  individual 
will.  It  is  not  dictatorship.  It  involves  govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  necessarily  self-government.  It 
means  law.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  common  rule  of 


action,  applying  equally  to  all  within  its  limits. 
Liberty  means  protection  of  property  and  life 
without  price,  free  speech  without  intimidation, 
justice  without  purchase  or  delay,  government 
without  favor  or  favorites.  What  will  best  give 
all  this  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines — Amer¬ 
ican  administration,  developing  them  gradually 
toward  self-government,  or  self-government  by 
a  people  before  they  know  what  self-govern¬ 
ment  means? 

True  interpretation  of  Declaration  of  Independence 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  does  not 
forbid  us  to  do  our  part  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  If  it  did,  the  Declaration  would  be 
wrong,  just  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
drafted  by  the  very  same  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration,  was  found  to  be  wrong.  The  Dec¬ 
laration  has  no  application  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  written  by  self-governing  men  for 
self-governing  men. 

It  was  written  by  men  who,  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  had  been  experimenting  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  on  this  continent,  and  whose  ancestors  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  had  been  gradually 
developing  toward  that  high  and  holy  estate. 
The  Declaration  applies  only  to  people  capable 
of  self-government.  How  dare  any  man  prosti¬ 
tute  this  expression  of  the  very  elect  of  self- 
governing  peoples  to  a  race  of  Malay  children 
of  barbarism,  schooled  in  Spanish  methods  and 
ideas?  And  you,  who  say  the  Declaration  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  men,  how  dare  you  deny  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Indian?  And  if  you  deny 
it  to  the  Indian  at  home,  how  dare  you  grant  it 
to  the  Malay  abroad? 

Phrase  "consent  of  the  governed"  misunderstood 

The  Declaration  does  not  contemplate  that  all 
government  must  have  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  It  announces  that  man's  "inalienable 
rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  es¬ 
tablished  among  men  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  when 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
those  rights,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  abolish  it."  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
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happiness"  are  the  important  things;  "consent 
of  the  governed"  is  one  of  the  means  to  those 
ends. 

If  "any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc¬ 
tive  of  those  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it,"  says  the  Declaration. 
"Any  forms"  includes  all  forms.  Thus  the  Dec¬ 
laration  itself  recognizes  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  those  resting  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  word  "consent"  itself  recognizes 
other  forms  for  "consent"  means  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  thing  to  which  the  "consent"  is 
given;  and  there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
do  not  understand  any  form  of  government. 
And  the  sense  in  which  "consent"  is  used  in 
the  Declaration  is  broader  than  mere  under¬ 
standing;  for  "consent"  in  the  Declaration 
means  participation  in  the  government  "con¬ 
sented"  to.  And  yet  these  people  who  are  not 
capable  of  "consenting"  to  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  governed. 

And  so  the  Declaration  contemplates  all 
forms  of  government  which  secure  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Self-government,  when  that  will 
best  secure  these  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  people 
capable  of  self-government;  other  appropriate 
forms  when  people  are  not  capable  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  And  so  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
themselves  governed  the  Indian  without  his 
consent;  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  without 
their  consent;  and  ever  since  the  sons  of  the 
makers  of  the  Declaration  have  been  governing 
not  by  theory,  but  by  practice,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  governing  race,  now  by  one  form,  now 
by  another,  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  great  eternal  ends  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  not  in  the  savage,  but 
in  the  civilized  meaning  of  those  terms — life  ac¬ 
cording  to  orderly  methods  of  civilized  society; 
liberty  regulated  by  law;  pursuit  of  happiness 
limited  by  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  every 
other  man. 

If  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration, 
our  government  itself  denies  the  Declaration 
every  time  it  receives  the  representative  of  any 
but  a  republican  form  of  government,  such  as 
that  of  the  Sultan,  the  Czar,  or  other  absolute 
autocrats,  whose  governments,  according  to  the 
opposition's  interpretation  of  the  Declaration, 


are  spurious  governments,  because  the  people 
governed  have  not  "consented"  to  them. 

Constitutional  power  to  govern  as  we  please 

Senators  in  opposition  are  estopped  from  de¬ 
nying  our  constitutional  power  to  govern  the 
Philippines  as  circumstances  may  demand,  for 
such  power  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Alaska.  How,  then,  is  it  denied  in 
the  Philippines?  Is  there  a  geographical  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  Constitution?  Do  degrees  of 
longitude  fix  constitutional  limitations?  Does  a 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  diminish  constitutional 
power  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  land? 

The  ocean  does  not  separate  us  from  the  field 
of  our  duty  and  endeavor — it  joins  us,  an  estab¬ 
lished  highway  needing  no  repair,  and  landing 
us  at  any  point  desired.  The  seas  do  not  sepa¬ 
rate  the  Philippine  Islands  from  us  or  from  each 
other.  The  seas  are  highways  through  the  archi¬ 
pelago,  which  would  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  construct  if  they  were  land  instead 
of  water.  Land  may  separate  men  from  their 
desire,  the  ocean  never.  Russia  has  been  centur¬ 
ies  in  crossing  Siberian  wastes;  the  Puritans 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  brief  and  flying  weeks. 

If  the  Boers  must  have  traveled  by  land,  they 
would  never  have  reached  the  Transvaal;  but 
they  sailed  on  liberty's  ocean;  they  walked  on 
civilization's  untaxed  highway,  the  welcoming 
sea.  Our  ships  habitually  sailed  round  the  cape 
and  anchored  in  California's  harbors  before  a 
single  trail  had  lined  the  desert  with  the  whit¬ 
ening  bones  of  those  who  made  it.  No!  No!  The 
ocean  unites  us;  steam  unites  us;  electricity 
unites  us;  all  the  elements  of  nature  unite  us  to 
the  region  where  duty  and  interest  call  us. 
There  is  in  the  ocean  no  constitutional  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  march  of  the  flag,  for  the 
oceans,  too,  are  ours.  With  more  extended  coast 
lines  than  any  nation  of  history;  with  a  com¬ 
merce  vaster  than  any  other  people  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  that  commerce  as  yet  only  in 
its  beginnings;  with  naval  traditions  equaling 
those  of  England  or  of  Greece,  and  the  work  of 
our  Navy  only  just  begun;  with  the  air  of  the 
oceans  in  our  nostrils  and  the  blood  of  a  sailor 
ancestry  in  our  veins;  with  the  shores  of  all  the 
continents  calling  us,  the  great  Republic  before 
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I  die  will  be  the  acknowledged  lord  of  the 
world's  high  seas.  And  over  them  the  Republic 
will  hold  dominion,  by  virtue  of  the  strength 
God  has  given  it,  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  betterment  of  man. 

Words  of  empire  expressly  in  Constitution 

No;  the  oceans  are  not  limitations  of  the 
power  which  the  Constitution  expressly  gives 
Congress  to  govern  all  territory  the  nation  may 
acquire.  The  Constitution  declares  that  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
any  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States."  Not 
the  Northwest  Territory  only;  not  Louisiana  or 
Florida  only;  not  territory  on  this  continent 
only,  but  any  territory  anywhere  belonging  to 
the  nation.  The  founders  of  the  nation  were  not 
provincial.  Theirs  was  the  geography  of  the 
world.  They  were  soldiers  as  well  as  landsmen, 
and  they  knew  that  where  our  ships  should  go 
our  flag  might  follow.  They  had  the  logic  of 
progress,  and  they  knew  that  the  Republic  they 
were  planting  must,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
our  expanding  race,  necessarily  develop  into  the 
greater  Republic  which  the  world  beholds 
today,  and  into  the  still  mightier  Republic 
which  the  world  will  finally  acknowledge  as 
the  arbiter,  under  God,  of  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  so  our  fathers  wrote  into  the  Consti¬ 
tution  these  words  of  growth,  of  expansion,  of 
empire,  if  you  will,  unlimited  by  geography  or 
climate  or  by  anything  but  the  vitality  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  American  people:  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Power  implied  to  govern  as  we  please 

The  power  to  govern  all  territory  the  nation 
may  acquire  would  have  been  in  Congress  if 
the  language  affirming  that  power  had  not  been 
written  in  the  Constitution.  For  not  all  powers 
of  the  national  government  are  expressed.  Its 
principal  powers  are  implied.  The  written  Con¬ 
stitution  is  but  the  index  of  the  living  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Had  this  not  been  true,  the  Constitution 
would  have  failed.  For  the  people  in  any  event 
would  have  developed  and  progressed.  And  if 


the  Constitution  had  not  had  the  capacity  for 
growth  corresponding  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  the  Constitution  would  and  should  have 
been  abandoned  as  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  were  abandoned.  For  the  Constitution  is 
not  immortal  in  itself,  is  not  useful  even  in 
itself.  The  Constitution  is  immortal  and  even 
useful  only  as  it  serves  the  orderly  development 
of  the  nation.  The  nation  alone  is  immortal. 
The  nation  alone  is  sacred.  The  army  is  its  serv¬ 
ant.  The  navy  is  its  servant.  The  president  is  its 
servant.  This  Senate  is  its  servant.  Our  laws  are 
its  methods.  Our  Constitution  is  its  instrument. 

This  is  the  golden  rule  of  constitutional  inter¬ 
pretation:  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the 
people,  not  the  people  for  the  Constitution. 

Hamilton  12  recognized  this  golden  rule  when 
he  formulated  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers. 
Marshall  13  recognized  it  when  he  applied  that 
doctrine  to  constitutional  interpretation  in 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland.1*  Congress  recognized  it 
when  it  provided  for  internal  improvements. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Republic  recognized 
it  when  it  confirmed  the  act  of  Congress  in 
making  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Republic 
legal  tender  for  debts.  Washington  recognized  it 
when  he  sent  the  nation's  soldiers  to  suppress 
local  riot  in  1794;  and  Lincoln,  the  soul  and 
symbol  of  the  common  people,  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  implied  powers  in  every  effort  he 
made  to  save  the  nation.  There  is  no  power  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Constitution  to  charter  a  bank; 
and  although  the  subject  was  familiar  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  still  remained 
silent  on  it,  Marshall  said  that  this  power  was 
implied.  There  is  no  power  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  to  make  internal  improvements; 
and  although  it  was  a  subject  painfully  before 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  yet 
remained  silent  upon  it.  Congress  said  it  is 
implied. 

There  is  no  power  expressed  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  almost  the  reverse,  to  make  anything 


12  Alexander  Hamilton  (1755-1804),  one  of  the  three  authors  of 
The  Federalist,  served  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1789-1795. 

13  John  Marshall  (1755-1835),  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
1801-1835. 

14  In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  charter  a  national  bank  and  the  states  could  not  tax  the 
bank. 
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but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  for  payments  of 
debts;  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  is  implied. 
There  is  no  power  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
to  maintain  order  in  a  state  with  the  nation's 
soldiers  unless  the  state  first  calls  for  aid; 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Cleveland  said  it  is 
implied.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial  departments  of  our  government  have 
recognized  and  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  im¬ 
plied  powers,  by  which  alone  the  Constitution 
lives,  the  people  make  progress,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  marches  forward  to  its  imperial  destiny. 
“The  letter  killeth;  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

By  the  same  reasoning  that  Hamilton,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Washington,  and  Lincoln  employed  we 
could  infer  our  power  to  do  the  work  of  admin¬ 
istering  government  in  the  Philippines  as  the 
situation  may  demand,  even  if  that  power  had 
not  been  affirmed  in  express  words.  We  could 
infer  it  from  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to 
“provide  for  the  common  defense  and  promote 
the  general  welfare"  of  the  nation  and  the 
power  given  Congress  to  make  laws  to  secure 
these  ends.  For  the  archipelago  is  a  base  for  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  It  is  a  base  for  military 
and  naval  operations  against  the  only  powers 
with  whom  conflict  is  possible;  a  fortress 
thrown  up  in  the  Pacific,  defending  our  western 
coast,  commanding  the  waters  of  the  Orient, 
and  giving  us  a  point  from  which  we  can  in¬ 
stantly  strike  and  seize  the  possession  of  any 
possible  foe. 

May  govern  under  any  form  we  please 

The  nation's  power  to  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  government  of  its  possessions  is 
not  confined  to  any  given  set  of  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  for¬ 
mula  of  laws  or  kind  of  government  or  type  of 
administration.  Where  do  senators  find  consti¬ 
tutional  warrant  for  any  special  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  “territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  The  language  affirming  our  power  to 
govern  such  territory  is  as  broad  as  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  possible  situations.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  limit  that  com¬ 
prehensive  language.  The  very  reverse  is  true. 
For  power  to  administer  government  anywhere 
and  in  any  manner  the  situation  demands 


would  have  been  in  Congress  if  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  silent;  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
power  not  reserved  to  the  states  or  people;  not 
merely  because  it  is  a  power  inherent  in  and  an 
attribute  of  nationality;  not  even  because  it 
might  be  inferred  from  other  specific  provisions 
of  the  Constitution;  but  because  it  is  the  power 
most  necessary  for  the  ruling  tendency  of  our 
race — the  tendency  to  explore,  expand,  and 
grow,  to  sail  new  seas  and  seek  new  lands, 
subdue  the  wilderness,  revitalize  decaying  peo¬ 
ples,  and  plant  civilized  and  civilizing  govern¬ 
ments  over  all  the  globe. 

For  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  were  of 
the  race  that  produced  Hawkins,  and  Drake, 
and  Raleigh,  and  Smith,  and  Winthrop  and 
Penn.  They  were  of  the  great  exploring,  pio¬ 
neering,  colonizing,  and  governing  race  who 
went  forth  with  trade  or  gain  or  religious  liber¬ 
ty  as  the  immediate  occasion  for  their  voyages, 
but  really  because  they  could  not  help  it;  be¬ 
cause  the  blood  within  them  commanded  them; 
because  their  racial  tendency  is  as  resistless  as 
the  currents  of  the  sea  or  the  process  of  the 
suns  or  any  other  elemented  movement  of 
nature,  of  which  that  racial  tendency  itself  is 
the  most  majestic.  And  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution  they  did  not  mean  to  negative  the 
most  elemental  characteristic  of  their  race,  of 
which  their  own  presence  in  America  was  an 
expression  and  an  example.  You  can  not  inter¬ 
pret  a  constitution  without  understanding  the 
race  that  wrote  it.  And  if  our  fathers  had  in¬ 
tended  a  reversal  of  the  very  nature  and  being 
of  their  race,  they  would  have  so  declared  in 
the  most  emphatic  words  our  language  holds. 
But  they  did  not,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
words  the  power  would  remain  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  strongest  tendency  of  our  practical 
race,  to  govern  wherever  we  are  and  to  govern 
by  the  methods  best  adapted  to  the  situation. 
But  our  fathers  were  not  content  with  silence, 
and  they  wrote  in  the  Constitution  the  words 
which  affirm  this  essential  and  imperial  power. 

The  whole  question  elemental 

Mr.  President,  this  question  is  deeper  than 
any  question  of  party  politics;  deeper  than  any 
question  of  the  isolated  policy  of  our  country 
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even;  deeper  even  than  any  question  of  consti¬ 
tutional  power.  It  is  elemental.  It  is  racial.  God 
has  not  been  preparing  the  English-speaking 
and  Teutonic  peoples  for  a  thousand  years  for 
nothing  but  vain  and  idle  self-contemplation 
and  self-admiration.  No!  He  has  made  us  the 
master  organizers  of  the  world  to  establish 
system  where  chaos  reigns.  He  has  given  us  the 
spirit  of  progress  to  overwhelm  the  forces  of  re¬ 
action  throughout  the  earth.  He  has  made  us 
adepts  in  government  that  we  may  administer 
government  among  savage  and  senile  peoples. 
Were  it  not  for  such  a  force  as  this  the  world 
would  relapse  into  barbarism  and  night.  And  of 
all  our  race  He  has  marked  the  American  people 
as  His  chosen  nation  to  finally  lead  in  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  world.  This  is  the  divine  mis¬ 
sion  of  America,  and  it  holds  for  us  all  the 
profit,  all  the  glory,  all  the  happiness  possible 
to  man.  We  are  trustees  of  the  world's  progress, 
guardians  of  its  righteous  peace.  The  judgment 
of  the  Master  is  upon  us:  "Ye  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  over  a  few  things;  I  will  make  you  ruler 
over  many  things." 

What  shall  history  say  of  us?  Shall  it  say  that 
we  renounced  that  holy  trust,  left  the  savage  to 
his  base  condition,  the  wilderness  to  the  reign 
of  waste,  deserted  duty,  abandoned  glory, 
forget  our  sordid  profit  even  because  we  feared 
our  strength  and  read  the  charter  of  our  powers 
with  the  doubter's  eye  and  the  quibbler's  mind? 
Shall  it  say  that,  called  by  events  to  captain  and 
command  the  proudest,  ablest,  purest  race  of 
history  in  history's  noblest  work,  we  declined 
that  great  commission?  Our  fathers  would  not 
have  had  it  so.  No!  They  founded  no  paralytic 
government,  incapable  of  the  simplest  acts  of 
administration.  They  planted  no  sluggard 
people,  passive  while  the  world's  work  calls 
them.  They  established  no  reactionary  nation. 
They  unfurled  no  retreating  flag. 

God's  hand  in  all 

That  flag  has  never  paused  in  its  onward 
march.  Who  dares  halt  it  now — now,  when  his¬ 
tory's  largest  events  are  carrying  it  forward; 
now,  when  we  are  at  last  one  people,  strong 
enough  for  any  task,  great  enough  for  any  glory 
destiny  can  bestow?  How  comes  it  that  our  first 


century  closes  with  the  process  of  consolidating 
the  American  people  into  a  unit  just  accom¬ 
plished,  and  quick  upon  the  stroke  of  that  great 
hour  presses  upon  us  our  world  opportunity, 
world  duty,  and  world  glory,  which  none  but  a 
people  welded  into  an  indivisible  nation  can 
achieve  or  perform? 

Blind  indeed  is  he  who  sees  not  the  hand  of 
God  in  events  so  vast,  so  harmonious,  so 
benign.  Reactionary  indeed  is  the  mind  that 
perceives  not  that  this  vital  people  is  the 
strongest  of  the  saving  forces  of  the  world:  that 
our  place,  therefore,  is  at  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
structing  and  redeeming  nations  of  the  earth; 
and  that  to  stand  aside  while  events  march  on 
is  a  surrender  of  our  interests,  a  betrayal  of  our 
duty  as  blind  as  it  is  base.  Craven  indeed  is  the 
heart  that  fears  to  perform  a  work  so  golden 
and  so  noble;  that  dares  not  win  a  glory  so 
immortal. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  it  will  cost  us  money? 
When  did  Americans  ever  measure  duty  by  fi¬ 
nancial  standards?  Do  you  tell  me  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  toil  required  to  overcome  the  vast  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  our  task?  What  mighty  work  for  the 
world,  for  humanity,  even  for  ourselves,  has 
ever  been  done  with  ease?  Even  our  bread  must 
we  eat  by  the  sweat  of  our  faces.  Why  are  we 
charged  with  power  such  as  no  people  ever 
knew,  if  we  are  not  to  use  it  in  a  work  such  as 
no  people  ever  wrought?  Who  will  dispute  the 
divine  meaning  of  the  fable  of  the  talents? 

Do  you  remind  me  of  the  precious  blood  that 
must  be  shed,  the  lives  that  must  be  given,  the 
broken  hearts  of  loved  ones  for  their  slain?  And 
this  is  indeed  a  heavier  price  than  all  combined. 
And  yet  as  a  nation  every  historic  duty  we 
have  done,  every  achievement  we  have  accom¬ 
plished,  has  been  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  noblest 
sons.  Every  holy  memory  that  glorifies  the  flag 
is  of  those  heroes  who  have  died  that  its 
onward  march  might  not  be  stayed.  It  is  the  na¬ 
tion's  dearest  lives  yielded  for  the  flag  that 
makes  it  dear  to  us;  it  is  the  nation's  most  pre¬ 
cious  blood  poured  out  for  it  that  makes  it  pre¬ 
cious  to  us.  That  flag  is  woven  of  heroism  and 
grief,  of  the  bravery  of  men  and  women's  tears, 
of  righteousness  and  battle,  of  sacrifice  and  an¬ 
guish,  of  triumph  and  of  glory.  It  is  these  which 
make  our  flag  a  holy  thing.  Who  would  tear 
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from  that  sacred  banner  the  glorious  legends  of 
a  single  battle  where  it  has  waved  on  land  or 
sea?  What  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  flag  whose 
father  fell  beneath  it  on  any  field  would  sur¬ 
render  that  proud  record  for  the  heraldry  of  a 
king?  In  the  cause  of  civilization,  in  the  service 
of  the  Republic  anywhere  on  earth,  Americans 
consider  wounds  the  noblest  decorations  man 
can  win,  and  count  the  giving  of  their  lives  a 
glad  and  precious  duty. 

Pray  God  that  spirit  never  fails.  Pray  God  the 
time  may  never  come  when  Mammon  and  the 
love  of  ease  shall  so  debase  our  blood  that  we 
will  fear  to  shed  it  for  the  flag  and  its  imperial 
destiny.  Pray  God  the  time  may  never  come 
when  American  heroism  is  but  a  legend  like  the 
story  of  the  Cid,  American  faith  in  our  mission 
and  our  might  a  dream  dissolved,  and  the  glory 
of  our  mighty  race  departed. 

And  that  time  will  never  come.  We  will 
renew  our  youth  at  the  fountain  of  new  and 
glorious  deeds.  We  will  exalt  our  reverence  for 
the  flag  by  carrying  it  to  a  noble  future  as  well 


as  by  remembering  its  ineffable  past.  Its  immor¬ 
tality  will  not  pass,  because  everywhere  and 
always  we  will  acknowledge  and  discharge  the 
solemn  responsibilities  our  sacred  flag,  in  its 
deepest  meaning,  puts  upon  us.  And  so.  Sena¬ 
tors,  with  reverent  hearts,  where  dwells  the  fear 
of  God,  the  American  people  move  forward  to 
the  future  of  their  hope  and  the  doing  of  His 
work. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  adopt  the  resolu¬ 
tion  offered,  that  peace  may  quickly  come  and 
that  we  may  begin  our  saving,  regenerating,  and 
uplifting  work.  Adopt  it,  and  this  bloodshed 
will  cease  when  these  deluded  children  of  our 
islands  learn  that  this  is  the  final  word  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled.  Reject  it,  and  the  world,  histo¬ 
ry,  and  the  American  people  will  know  where 
to  forever  fix  the  awful  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  that  will  surely  follow  such  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  our  manifest  duty.  How  dare  we 
delay  when  our  soldiers'  blood  is  flowing?  [Ap¬ 
plause  in  the  galleries.] 
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Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr. 

Free  Speech  in  Wartime 

October  6,  1917 

Six  months  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  fever 
then  sweeping  the  country,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin  defended  his  right  to 
speak  out  against  the  war  in  a  forceful  address  to  the  Senate. 

Robert  La  Follette,  one  of  the  five  outstanding  senators  memorialized  by  portraits  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol's  Senate  Reception  Room,  was  acutely  aware  of  the  power  of  oratory. 
"It  is  the  orator,"  he  believed,  "who  .  .  .  directs  the  destinies  of  states."  1  Inspired  by 
post-Civil  War  Republicans  whose  "ordinary  political  speeches  .  .  .  stirred  the  war 
memories  of  the  old  soldiers  who  were  then  everywhere  dominant  in  the  North,"  2  he 
displayed  his  own  talents  at  an  early  age,  entertaining  local  audiences  in  Primrose  Town¬ 
ship,  Wisconsin,  with  poetry  recitations  and  speeches  he  delivered  while  standing  atop  a 
grocery  box.  La  Follette's  eloquent  and  stirring  oratory,  replete  with  Shakespearean  allu¬ 
sions  and  historical  references,  was  a  powerful  instrument  that  he  employed  throughout 
a  public  career  that  began  with  his  election  as  district  attorney  of  Dane  County,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  1880. 

La  Follette  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (1885-1891)  and  as  governor  of 
Wisconsin  (1901-1906)  before  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1906.  In  the  Senate,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Republican  pursued  a  progressive  agenda  that  included  railroad  rate  reform,  banking 
and  currency  reform,  and  tariff  reduction,  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  focused 
his  attention  on  foreign  affairs. 

Convinced  that  the  advocates  of  American  intervention  were  motivated  solely  by  the 
prospect  of  financial  gain  and  that  war  profiteering  had  worked  severe  hardships  for 
American  consumers.  La  Follette  resolutely  opposed  America's  entry  into  World  War  I. 
He  was  instrumental  in  defeating  the  Armed  Ship  bill  in  March  1917  and  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  war  on  April  4,  1917.  He  became  increasingly  unpopular  as  he  object¬ 
ed  to  a  number  of  initiatives  that  the  Wilson  administration,  and  a  majority  of  Congress, 
deemed  essential  to  the  war  effort.  Among  the  measures  he  opposed  was  the  Espionage 
Act,  curtailing  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  On 
August  11,  La  Follette  introduced  a  resolution  demanding  a  declaration  of  Allied  war  ob¬ 
jectives.  Then  distorted  press  reports  of  an  antiwar  address  that  La  Follette  delivered  the 
following  month  before  the  Nonpartisan  League  Convention  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  pre¬ 
cipitated  calls  for  his  arrest  on  espionage  charges  and  petitions  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
Senate.  Specifically,  the  reports  alleged  that  he  had  defended  Germany's  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania. 

On  October  6,  1917,  a  week  after  the  Senate  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  a  petition  calling  for  La  Follette's  expulsion,  the  embattled  senator  rose  on 
a  question  of  personal  privilege.  He  sought  not  merely  to  defend  his  own  conduct  and 
his  own  right  of  free  speech,  he  explained,  but  to  plead  the  cause  of  all  "honest  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  country  .  .  .  terrorized  and  outraged  in  their  rights  by  those 
sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people."  La  Follette's  delivery 
was,  in  the  words  of  one  scholar  of  rhetoric,  "unemotional,  even  detached,"  3  as  he  read 
for  three  hours  from  his  prepared  text.  Citing  an  impressive  array  of  authorities — consti¬ 
tutional  scholars.  House  and  Senate  "immortals,"  and  distinguished  former  members  of 
the  British  Parliament — La  Follette  analyzed  "the  right  of  the  people  to  discuss  the  war 
in  all  its  phases  and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  to 
declare  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  war." 
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The  address  brought  resounding  applause  from  the  Senate  galleries  but  a  caustic  rebut¬ 
tal  from  Arkansas  Democrat  Joseph  T.  Robinson  in  “the  most  unrestrained  language  that 
has  ever  been  heard  in  the  Senate,"  according  to  one  reporter.4  In  the  charged  atmos¬ 
phere  of  wartime,  few  of  La  Follette's  allies  dared  openly  voice  their  support  for  the  con¬ 
troversial  senator,  but  the  correspondence  that  flooded  his  office  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

La  Follette  and  his  family  suffered  a  "feeling  of  repression"  5  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  but  with  peace  came  a  measure  of  vindication.  After  the  war,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  investigated  the  charges  against  La  Follette.  On  January  16, 
1919,  the  Senate  approved  the  committee's  recommendation  that  the  charges  be  dis¬ 
missed  and  three  years  later  awarded  him  compensation  for  legal  expenses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation.  La  Follette  remained  in  the  Senate  until  his  death  on  June  18, 
1925.  His  October  6,  1917,  speech  is  still  regarded  by  scholars  of  rhetoric  and  congres¬ 
sional  history  as  "a  classic  argument  for  free  speech  in  time  of  war."  6 

For  further  reading: 

For  an  account  of  the  Senate  during  World  War  I,  and  La  Follette  's  opposition  to  the  Armed  Ship  bill, 
see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  407-29;  for  a  list  of  Senate  expulsion  cases,  see  Volume  IV,  pp.  669-70. 
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Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr. 
FREE  SPEECH  IN  WARTIME  1 
October  6,  1917 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege. 

I  have  no  intention  of  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate  with  a  review  of  the  events  which  led  to 
our  entrance  into  the  war  except  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  question  of  personal  privi¬ 
lege  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself. 

Six  members  of  the  Senate  and  fifty  members 
of  the  House  voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war.  Immediately  there  was  let  loose  upon 
those  senators  and  representatives  a  flood  of  in¬ 
vective  and  abuse  from  newspapers  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  been  clamoring  for  war,  un¬ 
equaled,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  civilized 
society. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  every  man 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  our  entrance  into 
it  had  been  condemned  as  a  coward  or  worse, 
and  even  the  president  had  by  no  means  been 
immune  from  these  attacks. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  the  triumphant 
war  press  has  pursued  those  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  voted  against  war  with  mali¬ 
cious  falsehood  and  recklessly  libelous  attacks, 
going  to  the  extreme  limit  of  charging  them 
with  treason  against  their  country. 

This  campaign  of  libel  and  character  assassi¬ 
nation  directed  against  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  opposed  our  entrance  into  the  war 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  hour, 
and  I  have  upon  my  desk  newspaper  clippings, 
some  of  them  libels  upon  me  alone,  some  di¬ 
rected  as  well  against  other  senators  who  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  war. 

One  of  these  newspaper  reports  most  widely 
circulated  represents  a  federal  judge  in  the  state 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  65th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  787-86. 


of  Texas  as  saying,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand 
jury — I  read  the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  and  the  headline  with  which  it  is 
introduced: 

DISTRICT  JUDGE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  SHOT 
AT  TRAITORS  IN  CONGRESS 
[By  Associated  Press  leased  wire.] 

Houston,  Tex.,  October  1,  1917. 

Judge  Waller  T.  Bums,  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
in  charging  a  Federal  grand  jury  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  term  to-day,  after  calling  by  name  Senators  STONE 
of  Missouri,  HARDWICK  of  Georgia,  VARDAMAN  of 
Mississippi,  GRONNA  of  North  Dakota,  GORE  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma,2  and  LA  FOLLETTE  of  Wisconsin,  said: 

If  I  had  a  wish,  I  would  wish  that  you  men  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  return  bills  of  indictment  against  these  men.  They 
ought  to  be  tried  promptly  and  fairly,  and  I  believe  this 
court  could  administer  the  law  fairly;  but  I  have  a  convic¬ 
tion,  as  strong  as  life,  that  this  country  should  stand  them 
up  against  an  adobe  wall  to-morrow  and  give  them  what 
they  deserve.  If  any  man  deserves  death,  it  is  a  traitor.  I 
wish  that  I  could  pay  for  the  ammunition.  I  would  like  to 
attend  the  execution,  and  if  I  were  in  the  firing  squad  I 
would  not  want  to  be  the  marksman  who  had  the  blank 
shell. 

The  above  clipping,  Mr.  President,  was  sent 
to  me  by  another  federal  judge,  who  wrote 
upon  the  margin  of  the  clipping  that  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  conduct  of  this  judge  might 
very  properly  be  the  subject  of  investigation. 
He  inclosed  with  the  clipping  a  letter,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following: 


2  William  J.  Stone  (1848-1918)  served  in  the  Senate,  1903-1919; 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (1872-1944)  served  in  the  Senate,  1914-1919; 
James  K.  Vardaman  (1861-1930)  served  in  the  Senate,  1913-1919; 
Asle  J.  Gronna  (1858-1922)  served  in  the  Senate,  1911-1921; 
Thomas  P.  Gore  (1870-1949)  served  in  the  Senate,  1907-1921  and 
1931-1937. 
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I  have  been  greatly  depressed  by  the  brutal  and  unjust 
attacks  that  great  business  interests  have  organized  against 
you.  It  is  a  time  when  all  the  spirits  of  evil  are  turned  loose. 
The  Kaisers  of  high  finance,  who  have  been  developing 
hatred  of  you  for  a  generation  because  you  have  fought 
against  them  and  for  the  common  good,  see  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  turn  the  war  patriotism  into  an  engine  of  attack.  They 
are  using  it  everywhere,  and  it  is  a  day  when  lovers  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  not  only  in  the  world,  but  here  in  the  United 
States,  need  to  go  apart  on  the  mountain  and  spend  the 
night  in  fasting  and  prayer.  I  still  have  faith  that  the  forces 
of  good  on  this  earth  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the 
forces  of  evil,  but  we  all  need  resolution.  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  grace  to  keep  your  center  of  gravity  on  the  inside 
of  you  and  to  keep  a  spirit  that  is  unclouded  by  hatred.  It  is 
a  time  for  the  words,  "with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all."  It  is  the  office  of  great  service  to  be  a  shield  to  the 
good  man's  character  against  malice.  Before  this  fight  is 
over  you  will  have  a  new  revelation  that  such  a  shield  is 
yours. 

If  this  newspaper  clipping  were  a  single  or 
exceptional  instance  of  lawless  defamation,  I 
should  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  reference 
to  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not. 

In  this  mass  of  newspaper  clippings  which  I 
have  here  upon  my  desk,  and  which  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  Senate  to  read  unless  it  is  desired, 
and  which  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  clipped  from  the  daily  press  of  the 
country  in  the  last  three  months,  I  find  other 
senators,  as  well  as  myself,  accused  of  the  high¬ 
est  crimes  of  which  any  man  can  be  guilty — 
treason  and  disloyalty — and,  sir,  accused  not 
only  with  no  evidence  to  support  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  but  without  the  suggestion  that  such  evi¬ 
dence  anywhere  exists.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
senators  who  opposed  the  declaration  of  war 
have  since  that  time  acted  with  any  concerted 
purpose  either  regarding  war  measures  or  any 
others.  They  have  voted  according  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions,  have  often  been  opposed  to 
each  other  on  bills  which  have  come  before  the 
Senate  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  recollection,  have  never  all  voted 
together  since  that  time  upon  any  single  propo¬ 
sition  upon  which  the  Senate  has  been  divided. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  in  pursuance 
of  this  general  campaign  of  vilification  and  at¬ 
tempted  intimidation,  requests  from  various  in¬ 
dividuals  and  certain  organizations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  my  expulsion  from 
this  body,  and  that  such  requests  have  been  re¬ 


ferred  to  and  considered  by  one  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate. 

If  I  alone  had  been  made  the  victim  of  these 
attacks,  I  should  not  take  one  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time  for  their  consideration,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  other  senators  who  have  been  unjust¬ 
ly  and  unfairly  assailed,  as  I  have  been,  hold 
the  same  attitude  upon  this  that  I  do.  Neither  the 
clamor  of  the  mob  nor  the  voice  of  power  will  ever  turn  me 
by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  course  I  mark  out  for 
myself,  guided  by  such  knowledge  as  I  can  obtain  and  con¬ 
trolled  and  directed  by  a  solemn  conviction  of  right  and 
duty. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  alone  members  of  Congress 
that  the  war  party  in  this  country  has  sought  to 
intimidate.  The  mandate  seems  to  have  gone 
forth  to  the  sovereign  people  of  this  country 
that  they  must  be  silent  while  those  things  are 
being  done  by  their  government  which  most  vi¬ 
tally  concern  their  well-being,  their  happiness, 
and  their  lives.  Today  and  for  weeks  past 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country 
are  being  terrorized  and  outraged  in  their  rights 
by  those  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people.  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  numerous  affidavits  establishing  the  fact 
that  people  are  being  unlawfully  arrested, 
thrown  into  jail,  held  incommunicado  for  days, 
only  to  be  eventually  discharged  without  even 
having  been  taken  into  court,  because  they 
have  committed  no  crime.  Private  residences  are 
being  invaded,  loyal  citizens  of  undoubted  in¬ 
tegrity  and  probity  arrested,  cross-examined, 
and  the  most  sacred  constitutional  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  every  American  citizen  are  being 
violated. 

It  appears  to  be  the  purpose  of  those  con¬ 
ducting  this  campaign  to  throw  the  country 
into  a  state  of  terror,  to  coerce  public  opinion, 
to  stifle  criticism,  and  suppress  discussion  of 
the  great  issues  involved  in  this  war. 

I  think  all  men  recognize  that  in  time  of  war 
the  citizen  must  surrender  some  rights  for  the 
common  good  which  he  is  entitled  to  enjoy  in 
time  of  peace.  But,  sir,  the  right  to  control  their  own 
government  according  to  constitutional  forms  is  not  one  of 
the  rights  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  called  upon 
to  surrender  in  time  of  war. 

Rather  in  time  of  war  the  citizen  must  be 
more  alert  to  the  preservation  of  his  right  to 
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control  his  government.  He  must  be  most 
watchful  of  the  encroachment  of  the  military 
upon  the  civil  power.  He  must  beware  of  those 
precedents  in  support  of  arbitrary  action  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials,  which  excused  on  the  plea 
of  necessity  in  wartime,  become  the  fixed  rule 
when  the  necessity  has  passed  and  normal  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  restored. 

More  than  all,  the  citizen  and  his  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  in  time  of  war  must  maintain 
his  right  of  free  speech.  More  than  in  times  of 
peace  it  is  necessary  that  the  channels  for  free 
public  discussion  of  governmental  policies  shall 
be  open  and  unclogged.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  now  touching  upon  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  in  this  country  today — and  that  is 
the  right  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  discuss  in 
an  orderly  way  frankly  and  publicly  and  with¬ 
out  fear,  from  the  platform  and  through  the 
press,  every  important  phase  of  this  war;  its 
causes,  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  terms  upon  which  peace  should 
be  made.  The  belief  which  is  becoming  wide¬ 
spread  in  this  land  that  this  most  fundamental 
right  is  being  denied  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  is  a  fact  the  tremendous  significance  of 
which,  those  in  authority  have  not  yet  begun  to 
appreciate.  I  am  contending,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  great  fundamental  right  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  this  country  to  make  their  voice 
heard  and  have  that  voice  heeded  upon  the 
great  questions  arising  out  of  this  war,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  how  the  war  shall  be  prosecuted 
but  the  conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  the 
honor  of  this  nation  and  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

I  am  contending  for  this  right  because  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare,  to  the 
existence,  of  this  government,  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  this  war,  and  to  a  peace  which  shall 
be  enduring  and  for  the  best  interest  of  this 
country. 

Suppose  success  attends  the  attempt  to  stifle 
all  discussion  of  the  issues  of  this  war,  all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  terms  upon  which  it  should  be 
concluded,  all  discussion  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  and  concede 
the  demand  of  the  war-mad  press  and  war  ex¬ 


tremists  that  they  monopolize  the  right  of 
public  utterance  upon  these  questions  unchal¬ 
lenged,  what  think  you  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  this  country  not  only  during  the  war 
but  after  the  war? 

Right  of  people  to  discuss  wax  issues  3 

Mr.  President,  our  government,  above  all 
others,  is  founded  on  the  right  of  the  people 
freely  to  discuss  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
government,  in  war  not  less  than  in  peace,  for 
in  this  government  the  people  are  the  rulers  in 
war  no  less  than  in  peace.  It  is  true,  sir,  that 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
elected  for  two  years,  the  president  for  four 
years,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  for  six 
years,  and  during  their  temporary  official  terms 
these  officers  constitute  what  is  called  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  back  of  them  always  is  the  con¬ 
trolling  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  and 
when  the  people  can  make  their  will  known, 
the  faithful  officer  will  obey  that  will.  Though 
the  right  of  the  people  to  express  their  will  by 
ballot  is  suspended  during  the  term  of  office  of 
the  elected  official,  nevertheless  the  duty  of  the 
official  to  obey  the  popular  will  continues 
throughout  his  entire  term  of  office.  How  can 
that  popular  will  express  itself  between  elec¬ 
tions  except  by  meetings,  by  speeches,  by  pub¬ 
lications,  by  petitions,  and  by  addresses  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people?  Any  man  who 
seeks  to  set  a  limit  upon  those  rights,  whether 
in  war  or  peace,  aims  a  blow  at  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  government.  And  then  as  the  time 
for  election  approaches  and  the  official  is  called 
to  account  for  his  stewardship — not  a  day,  not 
a  week,  not  a  month,  before  the  election,  but  a 
year  or  more  before  it,  if  the  people  choose — 
they  must  have  the  right  to  the  freest  possible 
discussion  of  every  question  upon  which  their 
representative  has  acted,  of  the  merits  of  every 
measure  he  has  supported  or  opposed,  of  every 
vote  he  has  cast  and  every  speech  that  he  has 
made.  And  before  this  great  fundamental  right 
every  other  must,  if  necessary,  give  way,  for  in 
no  other  manner  can  representative  government 
be  preserved. 
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3  The  subheadings  in  this  speech  are  La  Follette's. 


Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  has  been  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  lives  and  public  discussion  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  this  country,  whose 
memories  we  most  revere  and  whose  deeds  we 
most  justly  commemorate.  I  shall  presently  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  views  of 
some  of  these  men  upon  the  subject  we  are 
now  considering. 

Closely  related  to  this  subject  of  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  discuss  war  is  that  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  power  and  duty  of  the  Congress  to  de¬ 
clare  the  purposes  and  objects  of  any  war  in 
which  our  country  may  be  engaged-  The  au¬ 
thorities  which  I  shall  cite  cover  both  the  right 
of  the  people  to  discuss  the  war  in  all  its  phases 
and  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  people's  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  to  declare  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  the  war.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
I  shall  present  these  quotations  together  at  this 
point  instead  of  submitting  them  separately. 

Discussion  by  American  statesmen 

Henry  Clay,4  in  a  memorable  address  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1847,  during  the  Mexican  War,  took  a 
strong  position  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  freely  discuss  every  question  relating 
to  the  war,  even  though  the  discussion  involved 
a  strong  condemnation  of  the  war  policy  of  the 
executive.  He  also  declared  it  to  be  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
the  objects  of  the  war.  As  a  part  of  that  address 
he  presented  certain  resolutions  embodying  his 
views  on  these  subjects.  These  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  that  meeting  by  the  people  present, 
and  were  adopted  at  many  other  mass  meetings 
throughout  the  country  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Mexican  War. 

For  introducing  in  this  body  some  time  ago  a 
resolution  asserting  the  right  of  Congress  to  de¬ 
clare  the  purposes  of  the  present  war,  I  have,  as 
the  newspaper  clippings  here  will  show,  been 
denounced  as  a  traitor  and  my  conduct  charac¬ 
terized  as  treasonable. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  conduct  for 
which  I  have  been  so  criticized  and  condemned. 


4  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852).  See  Speeches  No.  3,  6,  8,  and  11. 


I  invite  your  attention  to  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay  in  the  address  I  have  mentioned. 

He  said: 

But  the  havoc  of  war  is  in  progress  and  the  no  less  de¬ 
plorable  havoc  of  an  inhospitable  and  pestilential  climate. 
Without  indulging  in  an  unnecessary  retrospect  and  useless 
reproaches  on  the  past,  all  hearts  and  heads  should  unite  in 
the  patriotic  endeavor  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  close.  Is 
there  no  way  that  this  can  be  done?  Must  we  blindly  con¬ 
tinue  the  conflict  without  any  visible  object  or  any  prospect 
of  a  definite  termination?  This  is  the  important  subject 
upon  which  I  desire  to  consult  and  to  commune  with  you. 
Who  in  this  free  government  is  to  decide  upon  the  objects 
of  a  war  at  its  commencement  or  at  any  time  during  its  ex¬ 
istence?  Does  the  power  belong  to  collective  wisdom  of  the 
nation  in  Congress  assembled,  or  is  it  vested  solely  in  a 
single  functionary  of  the  government? 

A  declaration  of  war  is  the  highest  and  most  awful  exer¬ 
cise  of  sovereignty.  The  convention  which  framed  our  fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  had  learned  from  the  pages  of  history  that 
it  had  been  often  and  greatly  abused.  It  had  seen  that  war 
had  often  been  commenced  upon  the  most  trifling  pretexts; 
that  it  had  been  frequently  waged  to  establish  or  exclude  a 
dynasty;  to  snatch  a  crown  from  the  head  of  one  potentate 
and  place  it  upon  the  head  of  another;  that  it  had  often 
been  prosecuted  to  promote  alien  and  other  interests  than 
those  of  the  nation  whose  chief  had  proclaimed  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  English  wars  for  Hanoverian  interests;  and,  in  short, 
that  such  a  vast  and  tremendous  power  ought  not  to  be 
confided  to  the  perilous  exercise  of  one  single  man.  The 
convention  therefore  resolved  to  guard  the  warmaking 
power  against  those  great  abuses,  of  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  monarch,  it  was  so  susceptible.  And  the  security  against 
those  abuses  which  its  wisdom  devised  was  to  vest  the 
war-making  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
being  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
states.  So  apprehensive  and  jealous  was  the  convention  of 
its  abuse  in  any  other  hands  that  it  interdicted  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  any  state  in  the  Union  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Congress,  then,  in  our  system  of  government, 
is  the  sole  depository  of  that  tremendous  power. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
quote  as  extensively  from  this  address  as  I 
should  like  to  do  and  still  keep  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  time  that  I  have  set  down  for 
myself;  but  the  whole  of  the  address  is  accessi¬ 
ble  to  every  senator  here,  together  with  all  of 
the  discussion  which  followed  it  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  these  times  it  would  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  the  review  of  senators  and  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  of  those  who  have  duties  to 
discharge  in  connection  with  this  great  crisis 
that  is  upon  the  world. 

I  quote  further: 
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The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  war  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re¬ 
prisal,  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water, 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  principal  power,  in 
regard  to  war,  with  all  its  auxiliary  attendants,  is  granted  to 
Congress.  Whenever  called  upon  to  determine  upon  the 
solemn  question  of  peace  or  war,  Congress  must  consider 
and  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  motives,  objects,  and 
causes  of  the  war. 

If  that  be  true,  is  it  treason  for  a  senator 
upon  this  floor  to  offer  a  resolution  dealing 
with  that  question? 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Clay: 

And,  if  a  war  be  commenced  without  any  previous  decla¬ 
ration  of  its  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico,  Congress  must  necessarily  possess  the  authority,  at 
any  time,  to  declare  for  what  purposes  it  shall  be  further 
prosecuted.  If  we  suppose  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
controlling  authority  attributed  to  it,  if  it  be  contended  that 
a  war  having  been  once  commenced,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  may  direct  it  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  he  pleases,  without  consulting  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  will  of  Congress,  the  convention  will  have  ut¬ 
terly  failed  in  guarding  the  nation  against  the  abuses  and 
ambition  of  a  single  individual.  Either  Congress  or  the 
president  must  have  the  right  of  determining  upon  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  a  war  shall  be  prosecuted.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  If  the  president  possess  it  and  may  prosecute  it 
for  objects  against  the  will  of  Congress,  where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  free  government  and  that  of  any  other 
nation  which  may  be  governed  by  an  absolute  czar,  emper¬ 
or,  or  king? 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Clay  said: 

I  conclude,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  citizens, 
with  entire  confidence,  that  Congress  has  the  right,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  during  the  prosecution  of  any  war,  to 
decide  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed  or  for  which  it  ought  to  be  continued.  And  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  by  some  deliberate  and  authentic 
act,  to  declare  for  what  objects  the  present  war  shall  be 
longer  prosecuted.  I  suppose  the  president  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  pronounced  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  employ  the  force  and  the  diplomatic  power  of 
the  nation  to  execute  that  will.  But  if  the  president  should 
decline  or  refuse  to  do  so  and,  in  contempt  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  Congress,  should  persevere  in  waging  the  war 
for  other  objects  than  those  proclaimed  by  Congress,  then  it 
would  be  the  imperative  duty  of  that  body  to  vindicate  its 
authority  by  the  most  stringent  and  effectual  and  appropri¬ 
ate  measures.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  should 
refuse  to  conclude  a  treaty  containing  stipulations  securing 
the  objects  designated  by  Congress,  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  whole  government  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all 
the  national  energy  until  those  objects  were  attained  by  a 


treaty  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
Congress  making  such  an  authoritative  declaration.  Let  it 
resolve,  simply,  that  the  war  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  war  of 
conquest;  and,  if  a  war  of  conquest,  what  is  to  be  con¬ 
quered.  Should  a  resolution  pass  disclaiming  the  design  of 
conquest,  peace  would  follow  in  less  than  sixty  days,  if  the 
president  would  conform  to  his  constitutional  duty. 

Mr.  Clay  as  a  part  of  that  speech  presented 
certain  resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting  and  which  declared 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  purposes  of  the 
war  rested  with  Congress,  and  then  proceeded 
clearly  to  state  the  purposes,  and  the  only  pur¬ 
poses,  for  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted. 

The  last  of  these  resolutions  is  so  pertinent  to 
the  present  discussion  that  I  invite  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  at  this  time.  It  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  blessings 
of  peace,  or,  if  the  existing  war  shall  continue  to  be  pros¬ 
ecuted,  are  desirous  that  its  purposes  and  objects  shall  be 
defined  and  known,  who  are  anxious  to  avert  present  and 
future  perils  and  dangers,  with  which  it  may  be  fraught, 
and  who  are  also  anxious  to  produce  contentment  and  satis¬ 
faction  at  home,  and  to  elevate  the  national  character 
abroad,  to  assemble  together  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties,  and  to  express  their  views,  feelings,  and  opinions. 

Abraham  Lincoln  5  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  war  while  it  was  in 
progress  and  severely  criticized  President  Polk  6 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  he  did  not 
state  in  his  message  when  peace  might  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lincoln  said: 

At  its  beginning,  Gen.  Scott  was  by  this  same  president 
driven  into  disfavor,  if  not  disgrace,  for  intimating  that 
peace  could  not  be  conquered  in  less  than  three  or  four 
months.  But  now,  at  the  end  of  twenty  months  .  .  .  this 
same  president  gives  a  long  message,  without  showing  us 
that  as  to  the  end  he  himself  has  even  an  imaginary  con¬ 
ception.  As  I  have  said,  he  knows  not  where  he  is.  He  is  a 
bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed  man.  God 
grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not  something  about 
his  conscience  more  painful  than  his  mental  perplexity. 

Writing  to  a  friend  who  had  objected  to  his 
opposition  to  Polk  in  relation  to  this  power  of 
the  president  in  war,  Lincoln  said: 


5  Lincoln  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1847-1849. 

6  James  K.  Polk  (1795-1849)  served  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1825-1839,  and  was  president  of  the  United  States,  1845-1849. 
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The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  warmaking 
power  to  Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the 
following  reasons:  kings  had  always  been  involving  and  im¬ 
poverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pretending  generally,  if 
not  always,  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This 
our  convention  understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  no  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view  destroys  the  whole 
matter  and  places  our  president  where  kings  have  always 
stood. 

I  now  quote  from  the  speech  of  Charles 
Sumner,7  delivered  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
November  5,  1846. 

John  A.  Andrew,8  who  was  the  great  war 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  as  I  remember,  pre¬ 
sided  at  this  public  meeting,  which  was  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  independent  nomination  of  Dr.  I.  G. 
Howe  as  Representative  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Sumner  was  followed  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,9  who  also  delivered  an  address  at  this 
meeting. 

This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  which  was  then  in  progress,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  on  this  occasion: 

The  Mexican  War  is  an  enormity  bom  of  slavery.  .  .  . 
Base  in  object,  atrocious  in  beginning,  immoral  in  all  its  in¬ 
fluences,  vainly  prodigal  of  treasure  and  life,  it  is  a  war  of 
infamy,  which  must  blot  the  pages  of  our  history. 

In  closing  his  eloquent  and  powerful  address, 
he  said: 

Even  if  we  seem  to  fail  in  this  election  we  shall  not  fail  in 
reality.  The  influence  of  this  effort  will  help  to  awaken  and 
organize  that  powerful  public  opinion  by  which  this  war 
will  at  last  be  arrested.  Hang  out,  fellow  citizens,  the  white 
banner  of  peace;  let  the  citizens  of  Boston  rally  about  it; 
and  may  it  be  borne  forward  by  an  enlightened,  conscien¬ 
tious  people,  aroused  to  condemnation  of  this  murderous 
war,  until  Mexico,  now  wet  with  blood  unjustly  shed,  shall 
repose  undisturbed  beneath  its  folds. 

Contrast  this  position  taken  by  Charles 
Sumner  at  Tremont  Temple  with  that  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo.10 *  He  is 
now  touring  the  country  with  all  the  prestige  of 


7  Charles  Sumner  (1811-1874)  served  in  the  Senate,  1851-1874. 

8  John  A.  Andrew  (1818-1867)  was  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
1860-1866. 

9  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  served  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  1859-1861. 

10  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  (1865-1941)  was  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 

ury,  1913-1918.  He  served  in  the  Senate,  1933-1938. 


his  great  financial  mission  and  the  authority  of 
his  high  place  in  the  administration.  I  quote  the 
language  of  the  authorized  report  of  his  speech 
before  the  Bankers'  Association  of  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  September  21,  1917.  According  to  daily  press 
reports  he  is  making  substantially  the  same  de¬ 
nunciation  in  all  his  addresses: 

America  intends  that  those  well-meaning  but  misguided 
people  who  talk  inopportunely  of  peace  when  there  can  be 
no  peace  until  the  cancer  which  has  rotted  civilization  in 
Europe  is  extinguished  and  destroyed  forever  shall  be  si¬ 
lenced.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  and  with  due  delibera¬ 
tion  that  every  pacifist  speech  in  this  country  made  at  this 
inopportune  and  improper  time  is  in  effect  traitorous. 

In  these  times  we  had  better  turn  the  marble 
bust  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  wall.  It  ill  be¬ 
comes  those  who  tamely  surrender  the  right  of 
free  speech  to  look  upon  that  strong,  noble,  pa¬ 
triotic  face. 

Mr.  President,  Daniel  Webster,11  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  and  with  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  his  long  life  and  great  public 
service  in  many  capacities,  to  add  weight  to  his 
words,  spoke  at  Faneuil  Hall,  November  6, 
1846,  in  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  with  all  soberness  in  this 
respect,  and  I  would  say  nothing  here  tonight  which  I 
would  not  say  in  my  place  in  Congress  or  before  the  whole 
world.  The  question  now  is,  For  what  purposes  and  to  what  ends 
is  this  present  war  to  be  prosecuted? 

What  will  you  say  to  the  stature  of  the 
statesmanship  that  imputes  treason  to  his  coun¬ 
try  to  a  member  of  this  body  who  introduces  a 
resolution  having  no  other  import  than  that? 

Webster  saw  no  reason  why  the  purposes  of 
the  war  in  which  his  country  was  engaged 
should  not  be  discussed  in  Congress  or  out  of 
Congress  by  the  people's  representatives  or  by 
the  people  themselves. 

After  referring  to  Mexico  as  a  weak  and  dis¬ 
tracted  country  he  proceeded: 

It  is  time  for  us  to  know  what  are  the  objects  and  designs  of  our 
government. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  American  people,  nor  natural  to 
their  character,  to  consider  the  expense  of  a  war  which  they 
deem  just  and  necessary. — 
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11  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852).  See  Speeches  No.  2,  4,  and  12. 


Not  only  just,  but  necessary — 

but  it  is  their  habit  and  belongs  to  their  character  to  inquire 
into  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a  war  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  involve  them. 

Mr.  Webster  discussed  the  Mexican  War  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September  29,  1847,  and 
again,  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  disapproval  in  plain 
language. 

Many  battles  had  been  fought  and  won,  and 
our  victorious  armies  were  in  the  field,  on  for¬ 
eign  soil. 

Sir,  free  speech  had  not  been  suppressed.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  state 
their  grievances  was  still  an  attribute  of  Ameri¬ 
can  freedom.  Mr.  Webster  said: 

We  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  most  unnecessary  and  there¬ 
fore  a  most  unjustifiable  war. 

Whoever  expects  to  whip  men,  free  men,  in 
this  country  into  a  position  where  they  are  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  exercise  the  same  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  discussion  that  Webster  ex¬ 
ercised  in  that  speech  little  understand  the 
value  which  the  average  citizen  of  this  country 
places  upon  the  liberty  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  Constitution.  Sir,  until  the  sacrifices  of 
every  battlefield  consecrated  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  representative  government  and  of  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom  shall  be  obliterated  from  the 
pages  of  history  and  forgotten  of  men,  the  plain 
citizenship  of  this  country  will  jealously  guard 
that  liberty  and  that  freedom  and  will  not  sur¬ 
render  it. 

To  return  to  my  text.  Mr.  Webster  said: 

We  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  most  unnecessary  and  there¬ 
fore  a  most  unjustifiable  war.  I  hope  we  are  nearing  the 
close  of  it.  I  attend  carefully  and  anxiously  to  every  rumor 
and  every  breeze  that  brings  to  us  any  report  that  the  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood,  caused,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  rash  and  un¬ 
justifiable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  government,  may 
cease. 

He  makes  the  charge  that  the  war  was  begun 
under  false  pretexts,  as  follows: 

Now,  sir,  the  law  of  nations  instructs  us  that  there  are 
wars  of  pretexts.  The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  there 
have  been,  and  we  are  not  now  without  proof  that  there 
are,  wars  waged  on  pretexts;  that  is,  on  pretenses,  where 
the  cause  assigned  is  not  the  true  cause.  That  I  believe  on 
my  conscience  is  the  true  character  of  the  war  now  waged 


against  Mexico.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  war  of  pretexts;  a  war  in 
which  the  true  motive  is  not  distinctly  avowed,  but  in 
which  pretenses,  afterthoughts,  evasions,  and  other  meth¬ 
ods  are  employed  to  put  a  case  before  the  community 
which  is  not  the  true  case. 

Think  you  Mr.  Webster  was  not  within  his 
constitutional  rights  in  thus  criticizing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  war,  its  origin,  and  the  reasons 
which  were  given  from  time  to  time  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  it? 

Mr.  Webster  discusses  at  length  what  he  con¬ 
siders  some  of  the  false  pretexts  of  the  war. 
Later  on  he  says: 

Sir,  men  there  are  whom  we  see,  and  whom  we  hear 
speak  of  the  duty  of  extending  our  free  institutions  over 
the  whole  world  if  possible.  We  owe  it  to  benevolence, 
they  think,  to  confer  the  blessings  we  enjoy  on  every  other 
people.  But  while  I  trust  that  liberty  and  free  civil  institu¬ 
tions,  as  we  have  experienced  them,  may  ultimately  spread 
over  the  globe,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  all  people  are  fit 
for  them;  nor  am  I  desirous  of  imposing,  or  forcing,  our  pe¬ 
culiar  forms  upon  any  nation  that  does  not  wish  to  embrace 
them. 

Taking  up  the  subject  that  war  does  now 
exist,  Mr.  Webster  asks: 

What  is  our  duty?  I  say  for  one,  that  I  suppose  it  to  be 
true — I  hope  it  to  be  true — that  a  majority  of  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  Whigs;  will  be  opposed  to 
the  war.  I  think  we  have  heard  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  South,  some  things  that  make  that  pretty 
clear.  Suppose  it  to  be  so.  What  then?  Well,  sir,  I  say  for 
one,  and  at  once,  that  unless  the  president  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  out  a  case  which  shall  show  to  Congress 
that  the  aim  and  object  for  which  the  war  is  now  prosecut¬ 
ed  is  no  purpose  not  connected  with  the  safety  of  the 
Union  and  the  just  rights  of  the  American  people,  then 
Congress  ought  to  pass  resolutions  against  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  grant  no  further  supplies.  I  would  speak 
here  with  caution  and  all  just  limitation.  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  clear  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  no  foreign 
war  should  exist  without  the  assent  of  Congress.  This  was 
meant  as  a  restraint  on  the  executive  power.  But,  if,  when  a 
war  has  once  begun,  the  president  may  continue  it  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  free  of  all  control  of  Congress,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  war  power  is  substantially  in  his  own  single  hand. 
Nothing  will  be  done  by  a  wise  Congress  hastily  or  rashly, 
nothing  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  violence  or  reckless¬ 
ness;  a  high  and  delicate  regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  for 
the  honor  and  credit  of  the  nation;  but,  after  all,  if  the  war 
should  become  odious  to  the  people,  if  they  shall  disap¬ 
prove  the  objects  for  which  it  appears  to  be  prosecuted, 
then  it  will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  demand  of  the  president  a  full  statement  of  his 
objects  and  purposes.  And  if  these  purposes  shall  appear  to 
them  not  to  be  founded  in  the  public  good,  or  not  consist- 
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ent  with  the  honor  and  character  of  the  country,  then  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  authority.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  the 
whole  balance  of  the  Constitution  is  overthrown,  and  all 
just  restraint  on  the  executive  power,  in  a  matter  of  the 
highest  concern  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
entirely  destroyed.  If  we  do  not  maintain  this  doctrine;  if  it 
is  not  so — if  Congress,  in  whom  the  warmaking  power  is 
expressly  made  to  reside,  is  to  have  no  voice  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  war;  if  it  is  not  to  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  beginning  or  carrying  it  on — then  we  depart  at 
once,  and  broadly,  from  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  his  speech  in  these 
memorable  words: 

We  may  be  tossed  upon  an  ocean  where  we  can  see  no 
land — nor,  perhaps,  the  sun  or  stars.  But  there  is  a  chart 
and  a  compass  for  us  to  study,  to  consult,  and  to  obey. 
That  chart  is  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  That  compass 
is  an  honest,  single-eyed  purpose  to  preserve  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  liberty  with  which  God  has  blessed  us. 

In  1847  Senator  Tom  Corwin  12  made  a 
memorable  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War.  It  was  one  of  the  ablest  addresses 
made  by  that  very  able  statesman,  and  one  of 
the  great  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  we  are  now  considering.  At  the  time  of 
Senator  Corwin's  address  the  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  were  supporting  the  president.  The  people 
up  to  that  time  had  had  no  chance  to  express 
their  views  at  an  election.  After  referring  to  the 
doctrine  then  preached  by  the  dominant  faction 
of  the  Senate,  that  after  war  is  declared  it  must 
be  prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end  as  the  president 
may  direct,  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  hope¬ 
lessly  beaten  and  devastated  by  the  conflict, 
with  one  man — the  president — in  sole  command 
of  the  destinies  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Corwin  said: 

With  these  doctrines  for  our  guide,  I  will  thank  any  sena¬ 
tor  to  furnish  me  with  any  means  of  escaping  from  the 
prosecution  of  this  or  any  other  war  for  an  hundred  years 
to  come  if  it  please  the  president  who  shall  be,  to  continue 
it  so  long.  Tell  me,  ye  who  contend  that  being  in  war  duty 
demands  of  Congress  for  its  prosecution  all  the  money  and 
every  able-bodied  man  in  America  to  carry  it  on  if  need  be, 
who  also  contend  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  president  with¬ 
out  the  control  of  Congress  to  march  your  embodied  hosts 
to  Monterey,  to  Yucatan,  to  Mexico,  to  Panama,  to  China, 
and  that  under  penalty  of  death  to  the  officer  who  disobeys 
him;  tell  me,  I  demand  it  of  you,  tell  me,  tell  the  American 
people,  tell  the  nations  of  Christendom  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  your  American  democracy  and  the  most 


odious,  most  hateful  despotism  that  merciful  God  has  ever 
allowed  a  nation  to  be  afflicted  with  since  government  on 
earth  began?  You  may  call  this  free  government,  but  it  is 
such  freedom,  and  no  other  as  of  old  was  established  at 
Babylon,  at  Susa,  at  Bactriana,  or  Persepolis.  Its  parallel  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  when  thus  falsely  understood  in  any, 
even  the  worst,  forms  of  civil  polity  in  modem  times.  Sir,  it 
is  not  so;  such  is  not  your  Constitution;  it  is  something  else, 
something  other  and  better  than  this. 

Lincoln,  Webster,  Clay,  Sumner — what  a 
galaxy  of  names  in  American  history!  They  all 
believed  and  asserted  and  advocated  in  the 
midst  of  war  that  it  was  the  right — the  consti¬ 
tutional  right — and  the  patriotic  duty  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  after  the  declaration  of  war  and 
while  the  war  was  in  progress,  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  the  war  and  to  criticize  the  policies 
employed  in  its  prosecution  and  to  work  for  the 
election  of  representatives  opposed  to  prolong¬ 
ing  war. 

TheTight  of  Lincoln,  Webster,  Clay,  Sumner 
to  oppose  the  Mexican  War,  criticize  its  con¬ 
duct,  advocate  its  conclusion  on  a  just  basis,  is 
exactly  the  same  right  and  privilege  as  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  every  representative  in  Congress  and 
by  each  and  every  American  citizen  in  our  land 
today  in  respect  to  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  Their  arguments  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  shape  the  war  policy  and  their 
opposition  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  are  potent  so  long  as  the  Constitution  re¬ 
mains  the  law  of  the  land. 

English  history,  like  our  own,  shows  that  it 
has  ever  been  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  criticize 
and,  when  he  thought  necessary,  to  condemn 
the  war  policy  of  his  government. 

Discussion  by  English  statesmen 

John  Bright  13  consistently  fought  the  Crime¬ 
an  War  with  all  the  power  of  his  great  person¬ 
ality  and  noble  mind;  he  fought  it  inch  by  inch 
and  step  by  step  from  the  floor  of  the  English 
Parliament.  After  his  death  Gladstone,14  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  a  part  of  the  ministry  that 
Bright  had  opposed  because  of  the  Crimean 


13Iohn  Bright  (1811-1889)  served  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1843-1889. 

14  William  E.  Gladstone  (1809-1898)  was  prime  minister,  1868- 
1874,  1880-1885,  1886,  and  1892-1894. 
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12  Thomas  Corwin  (1794-1865).  See  Speech  No.  9. 


War,  selected  this  as  the  theme  for  his  eulogy 
of  the  great  statesman,  as  best  portraying  his 
high  character  and  great  service  to  the  English 
people. 

Lloyd  George  15  aggressively  opposed  the 
Boer  War.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
July  25,  1900,  in  reply  to  the  prime  minister,  he 
said: 

He  has  led  us  into  two  blunders.  The  first  was  the  war. 
But  worse  than  the  war  is  the  change  that  has  been  effected 
in  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  prosecuting  the  war.  We 
went  into  the  war  for  equal  rights;  we  are  prosecuting  it  for 
annexation.  .  .  .  You  entered  into  these  two  Republics  for 
philanthropic  purposes  and  remained  to  commit  burgla¬ 
ry.  ...  A  war  of  annexation,  however,  against  a  proud 
people  must  be  a  war  of  extermination,  and  that  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  what  it  seems  we  are  now  committing  ourselves 
to — burning  homesteads  and  turning  men  and  women  out 
of  their  homes. 

I  am  citing  this  language,  Mr.  President,  as 
showing  the  length  to  which  statesmen  have 
gone  in  opposing  wars  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  their  governments  and  the  latitude 
that  has  been  accorded  them. 

.  .  .  The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  war  shall  produce  electioneering  capital  to  his  own 
side.  He  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  to  the  country  before  the 
facts  are  known.  He  wants  to  have  the  judgment  of  the 
people  in  the  very  height  and  excitement  of  the  fever.  He 
wants  a  verdict  before  the  pleadings  are  closed  and  before 
"discovery"  has  been  obtained.  He  does  not  want  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  come,  but  he  wants  to  have  the  judgment  of  the 
country  upon  censured  news,  suppressed  dispatches,  and 
unpaid  bills. 

In  a  speech  delivered  October  23,  1901,  Lloyd 
George  charged  that  the  English  Army  had 
burned  villages,  blown  up  farmhouses,  swept 
away  the  cattle,  burned  thousands  of  tons  of 
grain,  destroyed  all  agricultural  implements,  all 
the  mills,  the  irrigation  works,  and  left  the  ter¬ 
ritory  “a  blackened  devastated  wilderness."  He 
said: 

In  June  the  death  rate  among  the  children  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  camps  was  at  the  rate  of  192  per  thousand 
per  annum,  and  in  Transvaal  233  per  thousand  per  annum. 
In  July  the  figures  were  220  and  336  per  thousand  per 
annum,  respectively.  In  August  they  had  risen  to  250  and 
468,  and  in  September  to  442  in  Orange  River  Colony  and 
to  457  in  the  Transvaal.  These  are  truly  appalling  figures.  It 


15  David  Lloyd  George  (1863-1945)  was  prime  minister,  1916- 
1922. 


means  that  at  that  rate  in  two  years'  time  there  would  not 
be  a  little  child  left  in  the  whole  of  these  two  new  territo¬ 
ries.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  can  not  resist  the  conclusion 
that  their  lives  could  have  been  saved  had  it  not  been  that 
these  camps  had  been  deliberately  chosen  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  few  camps  near  the  coast  there  is  hardly  any 
mortality  at  all — 

Observe  that  here  is  a  criticism  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  policies  of  his  government — 

and  if  the  children  had  been  removed  from  the  Orange 
River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  to  the  seacoasts,  where 
they  could  have  been  easily  fed  and  clothed  and  cared  for, 
their  lives  might  be  saved;  but  as  long  as  they  were  kept  up 
in  the  north  there  was  a  terrible  inducement  offered  to  the 
Boer  commanders  not  to  attack  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  If  I  were  to  despair  for  the  future  of  this  country 
it  would  not  be  because  of  trade  competition  from  either 
America  or  Germany,  or  the  ineffectiveness  of  its  army,  or 
anything  that  might  happen  to  its  ships;  but  rather  because 
it  used  its  great,  hulking  strength  to  torture  a  little  child. 
Had  it  not  been  that  his  ministry  had  shown  distinct  symp¬ 
toms  of  softening  of  the  brain,  I  would  call  the  torpor  and 
indifference  they  are  showing  in  face  of  all  this,  criminal.  It 
is  a  maddening  horror,  and  it  will  haunt  the  Empire  to  its 
dying  hour.  What  wonder  is  it  that  Europe  should  mock 
and  hiss  at  us?  Let  any  honest  Britisher  fearlessly  search  his 
heart  and  answer  this  question:  Is  there  any  ground  for  the 
reproach  flung  at  us  by  the  civilized  world  that,  having 
failed  to  crush  the  men,  we  have  now  taken  to  killing 
babes? 

Mr.  President,  while  we  were  struggling  for 
our  independence  the  Duke  of  Grafton,16  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  October  26,  1775,  speaking 
against  voting  thanks  to  British  officers  and 
soldiers,  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  declared: 

I  pledge  myself  to  your  lordships  and  my  country  that  if 
necessity  should  require  it  and  my  health  otherwise  permit 
it,  I  mean  to  come  down  to  this  House  in  a  litter  in  order  to 
express  my  full  and  hearty  disapproval  of  the  measures 
now  pursued,  and,  as  I  understand  from  the  noble  lords  in 
office,  meant  to  be  pursued. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Fox  17  said: 

I  could  not  consent  to  the  bloody  consequences  of  so  silly 
a  contest,  about  so  silly  an  object,  conducted  in  the  silliest 
manner  that  history  or  observation  had  ever  furnished  an 
instance  of,  and  from  which  we  are  likely  to  derive  poverty, 
misery,  disgrace,  defeat,  and  ruin. 


16  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy  (1735-1811),  3d  duke  of  Grafton,  had 
served  as  prime  minister,  1768-1770. 

17  Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806). 
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In  the  House  of  Commons,  May  14,  1777, 
Mr.  Burke  18  is  reported  in  the  parliamentary 
debates  against  the  war  on  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  as  saying  he  was,  and  ever  would  be, 
ready  to  support  a  just  war,  whether  against 
subjects  or  alien  enemies,  but  where  justice  or 
color  of  justice  was  wanting  he  would  ever  be 
the  first  to  oppose  it. 

Lord  Chatham,19  November  18,  1777,  spoke 
as  follows  regarding  the  war  between  England 
and  the  American  colonies: 

I  would  sell  my  shirt  off  my  back  to  assist  in  proper 
measures,  properly  and  wisely  conducted,  but  I  would  not 
part  with  a  single  shilling  to  the  present  ministers.  Their 
plans  are  founded  in  destruction  and  disgrace.  It  is,  my 
lords,  a  ruinous  and  destructive  war;  it  is  full  of  danger:  it 
teems  with  disgrace  and  must  end  in  ruin.  .  .  .  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms! 
Never!  Never!  Never! 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  quotations 
from  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  England 
to  show  that  the  principle  of  free  speech  was 
no  new  doctrine  bom  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Constitution  merely  de¬ 
clared  the  principle.  It  did  not  create  it.  It  is  a 
heritage  of  English-speaking  peoples,  which  has 
been  won  by  incalculable  sacrifice,  and  which 
they  must  preserve  so  long  as  they  hope  to  live 
as  free  men.  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  when  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  peaceably  assemble  for  public  discus¬ 
sion  have  been  so  violated  among  English- 
speaking  people  as  they  are  violated  today 
throughout  the  United  States.  Today,  in  the 
land  we  have  been  wont  to  call  the  free  United 
States,  governors,  mayors,  and  policemen  are 
preventing  or  breaking  up  peaceable  meetings 
called  to  discuss  the  questions  growing  out  of 
this  war,  and  judges  and  courts  with  some  no¬ 
table  and  worthy  exceptions,  are  failing  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  citizens  in  their  rights. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  when  the  war  is 
over  the  citizen  may  once  more  resume  his 


18  Edmund  Burke  (1729-1797). 

19  William  Pitt  (1708-1778),  1st  earl  of  Chatham,  known  as  the 
"Elder  Pitt." 


rights  and  feel  some  security  in  his  liberty  and 
his  person.  As  I  have  already  tried  to  point  out, 
now  is  precisely  the  time  when  the  country 
needs  the  counsel  of  all  its  citizens.  In  time  of 
war  even  more  than  in  time  of  peace,  whether 
citizens  happen  to  agree  with  the  ruling  admin¬ 
istration  or  not,  these  precious  fundamental 
personal  rights — free  speech,  free  press,  and 
right  of  assemblage  so  explicitly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  should  be 
maintained  inviolable.  There  is  no  rebellion  in 
the  land,  no  martial  law,  no  courts  are  closed, 
no  legal  processes  suspended,  and  there  is  no 
threat  even  of  invasion. 

But  more  than  this,  if  every  preparation  for 
war  can  be  made  the  excuse  for  destroying  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  assemble  together  for  peaceful  discus¬ 
sion,  then  we  may  well  despair  of  ever  again 
finding  ourselves  for  a  long  period  in  a  state  of 
peace.  With  the  possessions  we  already  have  in 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  obligations 
we  seem  almost  certain  to  assume  as  a  result  of 
the  present  war,  a  war  can  be  made  any  time 
overnight  and  the  destruction  of  personal  rights 
now  occurring  will  be  pointed  to  then  as  prece¬ 
dents  for  a  still  further  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizen.  This  is  the  road  which  all  free  gov¬ 
ernments  have  heretofore  traveled  to  their  de¬ 
struction,  and  how  far  we  have  progressed 
along  it  is  shown  when  we  compare  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  liberty  of  Lincoln,  Clay,  and  Webster 
with  the  standard  of  the  present  day. 

This  leads  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the  next 
thought  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  the  purpose  and  objects  of  the 
war,  and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  exercise  that 
power  in  the  present  crisis. 

Power  of  Congress  to  declare  objects  of  war 

For  the  mere  assertion  of  that  right,  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  to  be  considered  and  dis¬ 
cussed — which  I  introduced  August  11,  1917 — I 
have  been  denounced  throughout  this  broad 
land  as  a  traitor  to  my  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  war  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  no  man  can  foresee,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
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Congress  had  exercised  its  constitutional  power 
to  influence  and  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

On  the  8th  day  of  February,  1915,  I  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
president  to  invite  the  representatives  of  the 
neutral  nations  of  the  world  to  assemble  and 
consider,  among  other  things,  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  lay  out  lanes  of  travel  upon 
the  high  seas  and  through  proper  negotiation 
with  the  belligerent  powers  have  those  lanes 
recognized  as  neutral  territory,  through  which 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  might  pass. 
This,  together  with  other  provisions,  constitut¬ 
ed  a  resolution,  as  I  shall  always  regard  it,  of 
most  vital  and  supreme  importance  in  the  world 
crisis,  and  one  that  should  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  and  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  had  some  such  action  been 
taken  the  history  of  the  world  would  not  be 
written  at  this  hour  in  the  blood  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the 
remaining  nations  in  danger  of  becoming 
involved. 

I  believe  that  had  Congress  exercised  the 
power  in  this  respect,  which  I  contend  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  we  could  and  probably  would  have 
avoided  the  present  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  ex¬ 
tricate  ourselves  from  this  war  and  restore  this 
country  to  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace,  the 
Congress  must  exercise  in  full  the  war  powers 
intrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  called  your  attention  sufficiently,  no 
doubt,  to  the  opinions  upon  this  subject  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and 
statesmen  of  the  country,  and  I  now  venture  to 
ask  your  attention  to  a  little  closer  examination 
of  the  subject  viewed  in  the  light  of  distinctly 
legal  authorities  and  principles. 

Constitutional  provisions  involved 

Section  8,  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excise  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 


In  this  first  sentence  we  find  that  no  war  can 
be  prosecuted  without  the  consent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  No  war  can  be  prosecuted  without 
money.  There  is  no  power  to  raise  the  money 
for  war  except  the  power  of  Congress.  From 
this  provision  alone  it  must  follow  absolutely 
and  without  qualification  that  the  duty  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  war  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
not,  whether  the  people's  money  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  not  rests 
upon  the  Congress,  and  with  that  power  goes 
necessarily  the  power  to  determine  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  for  if  the  Congress  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  purposes  of  the  war,  it  may  refuse  to 
lay  the  tax  upon  the  people  to  prosecute  it. 

Again,  section  8  further  provides  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power — 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel 
invasion; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

In  the  foregoing  grants  of  power,  which  are 
as  complete  as  language  can  make  them,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  president.  Nothing  is 
omitted  from  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Congress.  Even  the  power  to  make  the  rules  for 
the  government  and  the  regulation  of  all  the 
national  forces,  both  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  is 
vested  in  the  Congress. 

Then,  not  content  with  this,  to  make  certain 
that  no  question  could  possibly  arise,  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  Constitution  declared  that  Congress 
shall  have  power — 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 
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We  all  know  from  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  constitutional  convention  why  it 
was  that  the  Constitution  was  so  framed  as  to 
vest  in  the  Congress  the  entire  warmaking 
power.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
that  to  give  to  one  man  that  power  meant 
danger  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
They  knew  that  it  mattered  not  whether  you 
call  the  man  king  or  emperor,  czar  or  president, 
to  put  into  his  hands  the  power  of  making  war 
or  peace  meant  despotism.  It  meant  that  the 
people  would  be  called  upon  to  wage  wars  in 
which  they  had  no  interest  or  to  which  they 
might  even  be  opposed.  It  meant  secret  diplo¬ 
macy  and  secret  treaties.  It  meant  that  in  those 
things,  most  vital  to  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  they  would  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that 
they  had  guarded  against  this  in  the  language  I 
have  quoted.  They  placed  the  entire  control  of 
this  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  And 
it  was  assumed  that  debate  would  be  free  and 
open,  that  many  men  representing  all  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  would  freely,  frankly,  and 
calmly  exchange  their  views,  unafraid  of  the 
power  of  the  executive,  uninfluenced  by  any¬ 
thing  except  their  own  convictions,  and  a  desire 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  a 
constitutional  manner. 

Another  reason  for  giving  this  power  to  the 
Congress  was  that  the  Congress,  particularly 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  assumed  to 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  people  and  would 
most  nearly  represent  their  views.  The  term  of 
office  for  a  representative  was  fixed  at  only  two 
years.  One -third  of  the  Senate  would  be  elected 
each  two  years.  It  was  believed  that  this  close 
relation  to  the  people  would  insure  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  popular  will  in  the  action 
which  the  Congress  might  take.  Moreover,  if 
the  Congress  for  any  reason  was  unfaithful  to 
its  trust  and  declared  a  war  which  the  people 
did  not  desire  to  support  or  to  continue,  they 
could  in  two  years  at  most  retire  from  office 
their  unfaithful  representatives  and  return 
others  who  would  terminate  the  war.  It  is  true 
that  within  two  years  much  harm  could  be 
done  by  an  unwise  declaration  of  war,  especial¬ 
ly  a  war  of  aggression,  where  men  were  sent 
abroad.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  made 


no  provision  for  such  a  condition,  for  they  ap¬ 
parently  never  contemplated  that  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  would  arise. 

Moreover,  under  the  system  of  voluntary  en¬ 
listment,  which  was  the  only  system  of  raising 
an  army  for  use  outside  the  country  of  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  any  idea, 
the  people  could  force  a  settlement  of  any  war 
to  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  simple 
means  of  not  volunteering  to  fight  it. 

The  only  power  relating  to  war  with  which 
the  executive  was  intrusted  was  that  of  acting 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  actual  serv¬ 
ice.  This  provision  is  found  in  section  2  of  Arti¬ 
cle  II,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States-  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  found  the  sum  total  of  the  president's 
war  powers.  After  the  army  is  raised  he  be¬ 
comes  the  general  in  command.  His  function  is 
purely  military.  He  is  the  general  in  command 
of  the  entire  army,  just  as  there  is  a  general  in 
command  of  a  certain  field  of  operation.  The 
authority  of  each  is  confined  strictly  to  the  field 
of  military  service.  The  Congress  must  raise  and 
support  and  equip  and  maintain  the  army 
which  the  president  is  to  command.  Until  the 
army  is  raised  the  president  has  no  military  au¬ 
thority  over  any  of  the  persons  that  may  com¬ 
pose  it.  He  cannot  enlist  a  man,  or  provide  a 
uniform,  or  a  single  gun,  or  pound  of  powder. 
The  country  may  be  invaded  from  all  sides  and 
except  for  the  command  of  the  regular  army, 
the  president,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  is  as  powerless  as  any  citizen  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  invasion.  In  such  case  his  only  resort 
would  be  to  the  militia,  as  provided  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Thus  completely  did  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  strip  the  executive  of  military 
power. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country  carries  with 
it  by  implication  control  over  the  military 
forces  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  decision  as 
to  when  the  laws  are  violated,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  redressed  rests  with 
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the  president.  This  whole  matter  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  famous  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan  20 
(4  Wall.,  2).  The  question  of  enforcing  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  however,  does  not  arise  in 
the  present  discussion.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  no  effect  outside  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Our  army  in  France  or  our  navy  on  the  high 
seas  may  be  engaged  in  worthy  enterprises,  but 
they  are  not  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  president  derives  from  his  con¬ 
stitutional  obligation  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
country  no  power  to  determine  the  purposes  of 
the  present  war. 

The  only  remaining  provision  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  be  considered  on  the  subject  is  that 
provision  of  Article  II,  section  2,  which  provides 
that  the  president — 

Shall  have  power  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  make  treaties,  providing  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur. 

This  is  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  the  president  "shall  nomi¬ 
nate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,"  and  so  forth. 

Observe,  the  president  under  this  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  gets  no  authority  to  declare  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  any  war  in  which  the 
country  may  be  engaged.  It  is  true  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  cannot  be  executed  except  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Senate  concur  in  its  execution.  If  a 
president  should  refuse  to  agree  to  terms  of 
peace  which  were  proposed,  for  instance,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  and  accepted  by  the 
parliament  of  an  enemy  nation  against  the  will, 
we  will  say,  of  an  emperor,  the  war  would 
simply  stop,  if  the  two  parliaments  agreed  and 
exercised  their  powers  respectively  to  withhold 
supplies;  and  the  formal  execution  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  would  be  postponed  until  the  people 
could  select  another  president.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  such  a  situation  will  never  arise, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  arise 
with  both  an  executive  and  a  Senate  anxious, 
respectively,  to  discharge  the  constitutional 


20  In  Ex  parte  Milligan  (1866)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  had  illegally  tried  civilians  before  courts-martial  in 
areas  where  the  war  was  not  actually  being  fought  and  the  civil 
courts  were  still  functioning. 


duties  of  their  office.  But  if  it  should  arise, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  final  authority  and 
the  power  to  ultimately  control  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Congress.  The  president  can 
no  more  make  a  treaty  of  peace  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  not  only  of  the  Senate  but  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  than  he  can  appoint  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate.  A  decent  regard  for  the 
duties  of  the  president,  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
the  senators,  and  the  consideration  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people,  whose  servants  both  the  sen¬ 
ators  and  the  president  are,  requires  that  the 
negotiations  which  lead  up  to  the  making  of 
peace  should  be  participated  in  equally  by  the 
senators  and  by  the  president.  For  senators  to 
take  any  other  position  is  to  shirk  a  plain  duty; 
is  to  avoid  an  obligation  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  by 
the  solemn  oath  of  office  each  has  taken. 

Precedents  and  authorities 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  plain  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Constitution,  the  precedents  and 
authorities  are  all  one  way.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  present  them  all  here,  but  only  refer  to  those 
which  have  peculiar  application  to  the  present 
situation. 

Watson,21  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution, 
Volume  II,  page  915,  says: 

The  authority  of  the  President  over  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  command  and  control  is  only  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  Congress  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  .  .  .  Neither  can  impair  or 
invade  the  authority  of  the  other.  .  .  .  The  powers  of  the 
President  (under  the  war  clause)  are  only  those  which  may 
be  called  "military." 

The  same  author  on  the  same  and  succeeding 
page  points  out  that  the  president  as  command¬ 
er  in  chief  of  the  army  may  direct  the  military 
force  in  such  a  way  as  to  most  effectively  injure 
the  enemy.  He  may  even  direct  an  invasion  of 
enemy  territory.  But,  says  the  author,  this  can 
be  done  "temporarily,  however,  only  until  Con- 


2 1  David  K.  Watson,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Its  History  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Construction,  2  vol.  (Chicago,  1910). 
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gress  has  defined  what  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  country  is  to  be." 

How,  then,  can  the  president  declare  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  war  to  be,  to  extend  permanently 
the  territory  of  an  ally  or  secure  for  an  ally 
damages  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  new 
territory? 

Mr.  KING.22  Mr.  President,  will  the  senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  prefer  not  to  yield,  if 
the  senator  will  permit  me  to  continue.  I  can 
hardly  get  through  within  the  time  allotted,  and 
I  am  certain  to  be  diverted  if  I  begin  to  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  senator 
whether  he  thinks  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  contravened  any  constitutional 
powers  conferred  upon  him  thus  far  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Well,  sir,  I  am  discussing 
the  constitutional  question  here,  and  senators 
must  make  their  own  application. 

Pomeroy,23  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States  (9th  edition,  1886,  p.  373), 
says: 

The  organic  law  nowhere  prescribes  or  limits  the  causes 
for  which  hostilities  may  be  waged  against  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  The  causes  of  war  it  leaves  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
legislature. 

In  other  words,  it  is  for  Congress  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  we  are  fighting  for.  The  president, 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  fight. 
But  since  the  purposes  of  the  war  must  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
it,  the  primary  duty  at  all  times  rests  upon 
Congress  to  declare  either  in  the  declaration  of 
war  or  subsequently  what  the  objects  are  which 
it  is  expected  to  accomplish  by  the  war. 

In  Elliot's  Debates  24  (supplement  2d  edition, 
1866,  p.  439,  vol.  5),  it  is  said: 


22  William  H.  King  of  Utah  (1863-1949)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1917-1941. 

23  John  N.  Pomeroy.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1868. 

24  Jonathan  Elliot,  ed..  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions,  on  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  1st  ed.,  5  vol.  (Washington,  DC, 
1836-1845). 


There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  cases  of 
making  war  and  making  peace.  It  should  be  more  easy  to  get 
out  of  war  than  into  it. 

In  the  same  volume,  at  page  140,  we  find: 

Mr.  Sherman  said  he  considered  the  executive  magistracy 
as  nothing  more  than  an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of 
the  legislature  into  effect. 

Story,25  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  (5th 
edition,  1891,  p.  92),  says: 

The  history  of  republics  has  but  too  fatally  proved  that 
they  are  too  ambitious  of  military  fame  and  conquest  and 
too  easily  devoted  to  the  interests  of  demagogues,  who  flat¬ 
ter  their  pride  and  betray  their  interests.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
difficult  in  a  republic  to  declare  war,  but  not  to  make  peace.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  are  to  lay  the  taxes  to  support 
a  war,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  its 
propriety  and  necessity. 

I  commend  this  language  to  those  gentlemen, 
both  in  and  out  of  public  office,  who  condemn 
as  treasonable  all  efforts,  either  by  the  people 
or  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  terms  of  peace  or  who  even  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  peace  is  not  desirable  until  such 
time  as  the  president,  acting  solely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  shall  declare  for  peace.  It  is  a 
strange  doctrine  we  hear  these  days  that  the 
mass  of  the  people,  who  pay  in  money,  misery, 
and  blood  all  the  costs  of  this  war,  out  of 
which  a  favored  few  profit  so  largely,  may  not 
freely  and  publicly  discuss  terms  of  peace.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  shown  that  such  an  odious  and 
tyrannical  doctrine  has  never  been  held  by  the 
men  who  have  stood  for  liberty  and  representa¬ 
tive  government  in  this  country. 

Ordronaux,26  in  his  work  on  Constitutional 
Legislation,  says: 

This  power  (the  war-making  power)  the  Constitution  has 
lodged  in  Congress,  as  the  political  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  more  immediate  representative  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  (P.  495). 

On  page  496,  the  same  author  points  out 
that— 


26  Joseph  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  first 
published  in  1833. 

26  John  Ordronaux,  Constitutional  Legislation  in  the  United  States  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1891). 
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The  general  power  to  declare  war,  and  the  consequent 
right  to  conduct  it  as  long  as  the  public  interests  may  seem 
to  require — 

is  vested  in  Congress. 

The  right  to  determine  when  and  upon  what 
terms  the  public  interests  require  that  war  shall 
cease  must  therefore  necessarily  vest  in 
Congress. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Lin¬ 
coln,  Webster,  Clay,  Sumner,  Corwin,  and 
others,  all  contended  and  declared  in  the  midst 
of  war  that  it  was  the  right — the  constitutional 
right — and  the  patriotic  duty  of  American  citi¬ 
zens,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  as  well  as 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  while  the 
war  was  in  progress,  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
war,  to  criticize  the  policies  employed  in  its 
prosecution,  and  to  work  for  the  election  of 
representatives  pledged  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  respecting  the  war. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  James 
Madison,  who  became  the  fourth  president  of 
the  United  States,  said  on  the  subject  in  a 
speech  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  June 
29,  1787: 

A  standing  military  force,  with  an  overgrown  Executive, 
will  not  long  be  safe  companions  to  liberty.  The  means  of 
defense  against  foreign  dangers  have  always  been  the  in¬ 
strument  of  tyranny  at  home.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  a 
standing  maxim  to  excite  war  whenever  a  revolt  was  appre¬ 
hended.  Throughout  all  Europe  the  armies  kept  up  under 
the  pretense  of  defending  have  enslaved  the  people.  It  is 
perhaps  questionable  whether  the  best  concerted  system  of 
absolute  power  in  Europe  could  maintain  itself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  no  alarms  of  external  danger  could  tame  the 
people  to  the  domestic  yoke. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
precedents  established  by  Congress  showing 
that  it  has  exercised  almost  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Congress  substantially  the  powers  I  am 
urging  it  should  assert  now. 

Congressional  precedents 

Many  of  the  precedents  to  which  I  shall  now 
briefly  refer  will  be  found  in  Hinds'  Precedents ,27 
volume  2,  chapter  49.  My  authority  for  the 
others  are  the  records  of  Congress  itself  as  con- 


27  Asher  C.  Hinds,  Hinds’  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Slates,  including  references  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Senate,  5  vols.  (Washington,  DC,  1907). 


tained  in  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Congressional 
Record. 

In  1811  the  House  originated  and  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Taking  into  view  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  situation  of  Spain  and  of  her  American  Provinces, 
and  the  intimate  relations  of  the  territory  eastward  of  the 
River  Perdido,  adjoining  the  United  States,  to  their  security 
and  tranquility:  Therefore 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  United  States  can  not  see  with  in¬ 
difference  any  part  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  adjoining  the 
said  States  eastward  of  the  River  Perdido  pass  from  the 
hands  of  Spain  into  those  of  any  other  foreign  power. 

In  1821  Mr.  Clay  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  passed  the  House: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  participates 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  deep  interest 
which  they  feel  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  of 
South  America,  which  are  struggling  to  establish  their  liber¬ 
ty  and  independence,  and  that  it  will  give  its  constitutional 
support  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  whenever  he 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  any  of  the  said  Provinces. 

In  1825  there  was  a  long  debate  in  the  House 
relating  to  an  unconditional  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  ministers  to  the  Panama 
Congress.  According  to  Mr.  Hinds'  summary  of 
this  debate,  the  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
led  by  Mr.  Webster,  was  that — 

While  the  House  had  an  undoubted  right  to  express  its 
general  opinion  in  regard  to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  in 
this  case  it  was  proposed  to  decide  what  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  particular  ministers  already  appointed.  If  such 
instructions  might  be  furnished  by  the  House  in  this  case 
they  might  be  furnished  in  all,  thus  usurping  the  power  of 
the  Executive. 

James  Buchanan  28  and  John  Forsyth,29  who 
argued  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  "contended 
that  it  did  not  amount  to  an  instruction  to  dip¬ 
lomatic  agents,  but  was  a  proper  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  House.  The  House  has  always 
exercised  the  right  of  expressing  its  opinion  on 
great  questions,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and 
such  expressions  were  never  thought  to  be  an 
improper  interference  with  the  Executive." 


28  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  (1791-1868)  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1821-1831,  and  in  the  Senate,  1834-1845. 
He  was  president  of  the  United  States,  1857-1861. 

29  John  Forsyth  of  Georgia  (1780-1841)  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1813-1818  and  1823-1827,  and  in  the  Senate,  1818- 
1819  and  1829-1834. 
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In  April,  1864,  the  House  originated  and 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that — 

It  did  not  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
acknowledge  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  any  republican  government  in  America  under  the 
auspices  of  any  European  power. 

On  May  23  the  House  passed  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  president  to  communicate  any  ex¬ 
planation  given  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  France  respecting  the  sense  and 
bearing  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
Mexico. 

The  president  transmitted  the  correspondence 
to  the  House. 

The  correspondence  disclosed  that  Secretary 
Seward  30  had  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  our  minister  to  France,  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  that — 

This  is  a  practical  and  purely  executive  question,  and  the 
decision  of  its  constitutionality  belongs  not  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  even  to  Congress  but  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

After  a  protracted  struggle,  evidently  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  feeling,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  by  Mr.  Henry  Winter 
Davis 31  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

Resolved,  That  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  an  au¬ 
thoritative  voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  well  in  the  recognition  of 
new  powers  as  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  president  to  respect  that  policy  no  less  in  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  than  in  the  use  of  the  national  force  when  au¬ 
thorized  by  law. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  language  last 
read  that  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Congress  had  an  authoritative  voice  as  to 
the  use  of  the  national  forces  to  be  made  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  it  was  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  president  to  respect  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  in  that  regard,  and  Mr.  Davis  in 
the  resolution  just  read  argued  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  president  to  respect  the  authority  of 


30  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  (1801-1872)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1849-1861  and  as  secretary  of  state,  1861-1869.  See  Speech 
No.  13. 

31  Henry  Winter  Davis  of  Maryland  (1817-1865)  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1855-1861  and  1863-1865. 


Congress  in  diplomatic  negotiations  even  as  he 
must  respect  it  when  the  Congress  determined 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  use  of  the 
national  forces.  The  portion  of  the  resolution  I 
have  just  read  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  119  to 
8.  The  balance  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  smaller  majority,  and  was  as  follows: 

And  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign  policy  by 
Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote  which  pro¬ 
nounces  it,  and  such  proposition,  while  pending  and  unde¬ 
termined  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplomatic  explanation  with 
any  foreign  power. 

The  joint  resolution  of  1898  declaring  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  to  remedy 
conditions  existing  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is 
recent  history  and  familiar  to  all.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  embodied  a  clear  declaration  of  foreign 
policy  regarding  Cuba  as  well  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  and 
was  signed  by  the  president. 

After  reading  the  abhorrent  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  Cuba  it  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  First.  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
demand,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
hereby  demand,  that  the  government  of  Spain  at  once  relin¬ 
quish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and 
Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis¬ 
position  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or 
control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof, 
and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its 
people. 

On  April  28,  1904,  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  of  action 
by  maritime  states  in  time  of  war,  that  the  president  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  about  an  understanding  among  the  principal 
maritime  powers,  with  a  view  to  incorporating  into  the  per¬ 
manent  law  of  civilized  nations  the  principle  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war, 
from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerents. 
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Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Congress 
proposed  by  resolution  to  direct  the  president 
as  to  the  policy  of  exempting  from  capture  pri¬ 
vate  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war,  in 
not  only  one  war  merely  but  in  all  wars,  pro¬ 
viding  that  other  maritime  powers  could  be 
brought  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  prece¬ 
dents  by  Congress  upon  this  subject  down  to 
the  time  of  the  present  administration.  It  is  true 
that  in  1846  President  Polk,  without  consulting 
Congress,  assumed  to  send  the  army  of  the 
United  States  into  territory  the  title  of  which 
was  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  thereby  precipitating  bloodshed  and 
the  Mexican  War.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this 
act  was  condemned  as  unconstitutional  by  the 
great  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  country,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  next  Congress,  voted  for  and  supported 
the  resolution,  called  the  Ashmun  amendment, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Mexican  War  had  been — 

Unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  (See  Schouler's  History  of  the 
United  States,32  vol.  5,  p.  83.  See  also  Lincoln's  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  12,  1848.) 

That  the  full  significance  of  this  resolution 
was  appreciated  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  shown  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Venable,33 
representative  from  North  Carolina,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  President  Polk,  made  in  the 
House,  January  12,  1848,  where  referring  to  this 
resolution  he  says: 

Eighty-five  members  of  this  House  sustained  that  amend¬ 
ment  (referring  to  the  Ashmun  amendment)  and  it  now 
constitutes  one  of  our  recorded  acts.  I  will  not  here  stop  to 
inquire  as  to  the  moral  effect  upon  the  Mexican  people  and 
the  Mexican  Government  which  will  result  to  us  from  such 
a  vote  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  I  suppose  gentlemen  have 
fully  weighed  this  matter.  Neither  will  I  now  inquire  how 
much  such  a  vote  will  strengthen  our  credit  or  facilitate  the 
government  in  furnishing  the  necessary  supply  of 
troops.  .  .  . 

They  [referring  to  his  fellow  members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives]  have  said  by  their  votes  that  the  president 


32  James  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  7  vols.  (Washington,  DC,  1886-1913). 

33  Abraham  W.  Venable  (1799-1876)  served  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  1847-1853. 


has  violated  the  Constitution  in  the  most  flagrant  manner; 
that  every  drop  of  blood  which  has  been  shed,  every  bone 
which  now  whitens  the  plains  of  Mexico,  every  heart- 
wringing  agony  which  has  been  produced  must  be  placed  to 
his  account  who  has  so  flagitiously  violated  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  involved  the  nation  in  the  horrors  of  war.  This  the 
majority  of  this  House  have  declared  on  oath.  The  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation  have  asserted  the  fact  and  fixed  it  on 
their  records,  and  I  here  demand  of  them  to  impeach  the 
president. 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  no  manner  deterred 
from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  the  day  following 
the  speech  of  Representative  Venable,  Lincoln 
replied  with  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  his 
career,  the  opening  sentences  of  which  I  desire 
to  quote.  He  said: 

Some,  if  not  all,  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  have  addressed  the  committee  within  the  last 
two  days,  have  spoken  rather  complainingly,  if  I  have  right¬ 
ly  understood  them,  of  the  vote  given  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago,  declaring  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President.  I 
admit  that  such  a  vote  should  not  be  given  in  mere  party 
wantonness  and  that  the  one  given  is  justly  censurable,  if  it 
have  no  other  or  better  foundation.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
joined  in  that  vote;  and  I  did  so  under  my  best  impression 
of  the  truth  of  the  case. 

Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  charge  as  he  regarded  it.  Evidently 
he  did  not  think  that  patriotism  in  war  more 
than  in  peace  required  the  suppression  of  the 
truth  respecting  anything  pertaining  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war. 

And  yet  today,  Mr.  President,  for  merely 
suggesting  a  possible  disagreement  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  on  any  measure  submitted,  or  the 
offering  of  amendments  to  increase  the  tax 
upon  incomes,  or  on  war  profits,  is  "treason  to 
our  country  and  an  effort  to  serve  the  enemy." 

Since  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the 
supreme  power  to  determine  when  and  for 
what  purpose  the  country  will  engage  in  war 
and  the  objects  to  attain  which  the  war  will  be 
prosecuted,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  evasion  of  a 
solemn  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  not  to 
exercise  that  power  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
nation's  affairs.  The  Congress  can  no  more 
avoid  its  responsibility  in  this  matter  than  it 
can  in  any  other.  As  the  nation's  purposes  in 
conducting  this  war  are  of  supreme  importance 
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to  the  country,  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  exercise  the  function  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution  of  guiding  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  in  the  present  crisis. 

A  minor  duty  may  be  evaded  by  Congress,  a 
minor  responsibility  avoided  without  disaster 
resulting,  but  on  this  momentous  question  there 
can  be  no  evasion,  no  shirking  of  duty  of  the 
Congress,  without  subverting  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  our  Constitution  is  to  be  changed  so 
as  to  give  the  president  the  power  to  determine 
the  purposes  for  which  this  Nation  will  engage 
in  war,  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  will 
make  peace,  then  let  that  change  be  made  de¬ 
liberately  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
proposed  and  adopted  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  Consti¬ 
tution  clothed  the  president  with  any  such 
power,  but  to  exercise  such  power  without  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  can  not  long  be  tolerated  if 
even  the  forms  of  free  government  are  to 
remain.  We  all  know  that  no  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  giving  the  president  the  powers 
suggested  would  be  adopted  by  the  people.  We 
know  that  if  such  an  amendment  were  to  be 
proposed  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  universal  conviction  of  those  who  yet 
believe  in  the  rights  of  the  people  is  that  the 
first  step  toward  the  prevention  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  peace,  permanent  peace,  is  to 
give  the  people  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
war's  awful  burden  more  to  say  about  it.  The 
masses  will  understand  that  it  was  the  evil  of  a 
one-man  power  exercised  in  a  half  dozen  na¬ 
tions  through  the  malevolent  influences  of  a 
system  of  secret  diplomacy  that  plunged  the 
helpless  peoples  of  Europe  into  the  awful  war 
that  has  been  raging  with  increasing  horror  and 
fury  ever  since  it  began  and  that  now  threatens 
to  engulf  the  world  before  it  stops. 

No  conviction  is  stronger  with  the  people 
today  than  that  there  should  be  no  future  wars 
except  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  referendum,  a  plebiscite,  a  vote  of 
ratification  upon  the  declaration  of  war  before 
it  shall  become  effective. 

And  because  there  is  no  clearness  of  under¬ 
standing,  no  unity  of  opinion  in  this  country  on 
the  part  of  the  people  as  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  we  are  prosecuting  this  war  or  what  the 


specific  objects  are  upon  the  attainment  of 
which  the  present  administration  would  be 
willing  to  conclude  a  peace,  it  becomes  still 
more  imperative  each  day  that  Congress  should 
assert  its  constitutional  power  to  define  and  de¬ 
clare  the  objects  of  this  war  which  will  afford 
the  basis  for  a  conference  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  permanent  peace.  The  president  has 
asked  the  German  people  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  on  this  great  world  issue;  why  should  not 
the  American  people  voice  their  convictions 
through  their  chosen  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress? 

Ever  since  new  Russia  appeared  upon  the 
map  she  has  been  holding  out  her  hands  to  free 
America  to  come  to  her  support  in  declaring  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  objects  to  be  at¬ 
tained  to  secure  peace.  Shall  we  let  this  most 
remarkable  revolution  the  world  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  appeal  to  us  in  vain? 

We  have  been  six  months  at  war.  We  have 
incurred  financial  obligations  and  made  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  in  amounts  already  so 
large  that  the  human  mind  cannot  comprehend 
them.  The  government  has  drafted  from  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  civil  life  a  million  of 
our  finest  young  men — and  more  will  be  taken 
if  necessary — to  be  transported  four  thousand 
miles  over  the  sea,  with  their  equipment  and 
supplies,  to  the  trenches  of  Europe. 

The  first  chill  winds  of  autumn  remind  us 
that  another  winter  is  at  hand.  The  imagination 
is  paralyzed  at  the  thought  of  the  human 
misery,  the  indescribable  suffering,  which  the 
winter  months,  with  their  cold  and  sleet  and  ice 
and  snow,  must  bring  to  the  war-swept  lands, 
not  alone  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  but  to  the 
noncombatants  at  home. 

To  such  excesses  of  cruelty  has  this  war  de¬ 
scended  that  each  nation  is  now,  as  a  part  of  its 
strategy,  planning  to  starve  the  women  and 
children  of  the  enemy  countries.  Each  warring 
nation  is  carrying  out  the  unspeakable  plan  of 
starving  noncombatants.  Each  nurses  the  hope 
that  it  may  break  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  the 
enemy  country  at  the  front  by  starving  the 
wives  and  babes  at  home,  and  woe  be  it  that 
we  have  become  partners  in  this  awful  business 
and  are  even  cutting  off  food  shipments  from 
neutral  countries  in  order  to  force  them  to  help 
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starve  women  and  children  of  the  country 
against  whom  we  have  declared  war. 

There  may  be  some  necessity  overpowering 
enough  to  justify  these  things,  but  the  people 
of  America  should  demand  to  know  what  re¬ 
sults  are  expected  to  satisfy  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  civilization  holds  dear  upon  the  bloody 
altar  of  a  conflict  which  employs  such  desperate 
methods  of  warfare. 

The  question  is,  are  we  to  sacrifice  millions 
of  our  young  men — the  very  promise  of  the 
land — and  spend  billions  and  more  billions,  and 
pile  up  the  cost  of  living  until  we  starve — and 
for  what?  Shall  the  fearfully  overburdened 
people  of  this  country  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  prolonged  war  for  any  objects  not 
openly  stated  and  defined? 

The  answer,  sir,  rests  in  my  judgment,  with 
the  Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  our 
specific  purposes  in  the  present  war  and  to  state 
the  objects  upon  the  attainment  of  which  we 
will  make  peace. 

Campaign  should  be  made  on  constitutional  lines 

And,  sir,  this  is  the  ground  on  which  I  stand. 
I  maintain  that  Congress  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  declare  the  objects  of  the  war  and  the 
people  have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

American  citizens  may  hold  all  shades  of 
opinion  as  to  the  war;  one  citizen  may  glory  in 
it,  another  may  deplore  it,  each  has  the  same 
right  to  voice  his  judgment.  An  American  citi¬ 
zen  may  think  and  say  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  prosecuting  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  dic¬ 
tating  the  form  of  government  which  shall  be 
maintained  by  our  enemy  or  our  ally,  and  not 
be  subject  to  punishment  at  law.  He  may  pray 
aloud  that  our  boys  shall  not  be  sent  to  fight 
and  die  on  European  battlefields  for  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  territory  or  the  maintenance  of  trade 
agreements  and  be  within  his  legal  rights.  He 
may  express  the  hope  that  an  early  peace  may 
be  secured  on  the  terms  set  forth  by  the  new 
Russia  and  by  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of 
January  22,  1917,  and  he  cannot  lawfully  be 
sent  to  jail  for  the  expression  of  his  convictions. 

It  is  the  citizen's  duty  to  obey  the  law  until  it 
is  repealed  or  declared  unconstitutional.  But  he 
has  the  inalienable  right  to  fight  what  he  deems 


an  obnoxious  law  or  a  wrong  policy  in  the 
courts  and  at  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  the  suppressed  emotion  of  the  masses 
that  breeds  revolution. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  carry  on  this 
great  war,  if  public  opinion  is  to  be  enlightened 
and  intelligent,  there  must  be  free  discussion. 

Congress,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  entered  the  war  in  great  confusion  of 
mind  and  under  feverish  excitement.  The  presi¬ 
dent's  leadership  was  followed  in  the  faith  that 
he  had  some  big,  unrevealed  plan  by  which 
peace  that  would  exalt  him  before  all  the  world 
would  soon  be  achieved. 

Gradually,  reluctantly.  Congress  and  the 
country  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  we  are  in 
this  terrific  world  conflict,  not  only  to  right  our 
wrongs,  not  only  to  aid  the  allies,  not  only  to 
share  its  awful  death  toll  and  its  fearful  tax 
burden,  but,  perhaps,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war. 

And  so  I  say,  if  we  are  to  forestall  the  danger 
of  being  drawn  into  years  of  war,  perhaps  fi¬ 
nally  to  maintain  imperialism  and  exploitation, 
the  people  must  unite  in  a  campaign  along  con¬ 
stitutional  lines  for  free  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  the  war  and  its  conclusion  on  a  just  basis. 

Permit  me,  sir,  this  word  in  conclusion.  It  is 
said  by  many  persons  for  whose  opinions  I 
have  profound  respect  and  whose  motives  I 
know  to  be  sincere  that  "we  are  in  this  war  and 
must  go  through  to  the  end."  That  is  true.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  we  must  go  through  to  the 
end  to  accomplish  an  undisclosed  purpose,  or  to  reach  an 
unknown  goal. 

I  believe  that  whatever  there  is  of  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  concerning  this  war,  arises 
precisely  at  this  point. 

There  is,  and  of  course  can  be,  no  real  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  concerning  the  duty  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  to  discharge  to  the  last  limit  whatever  obli¬ 
gation  the  war  lays  upon  him. 

Our  young  men  are  being  taken  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
this  war  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  possibly 
Asia  or  Africa,  or  anywhere  else  that  they  may 
be  ordered.  Nothing  must  be  left  undone  for 
their  protection.  They  must  have  the  best  army, 
ammunition,  and  equipment  that  money  can 
buy.  They  must  have  the  best  training  and  the 
best  officers  which  this  great  country  can  pro- 
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vide.  The  dependents  and  relatives  they  leave  at 
home  must  be  provided  for,  not  meagerly,  but 
generously  so  far  as  money  can  provide  for 
them. 

I  have  done  some  of  the  hardest  work  of  my 
life  during  the  last  few  weeks  on  the  revenue 
bill  to  raise  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
money  from  surplus  incomes  and  war  profits 
for  this  war  and  upon  other  measures  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families.  That  I  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
more  along  this  line  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  me.  I  did  all  that  I  could,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  with  all  the  power  at  my  command 
until  wealth  is  made  to  bear  more  of  the  burden 
of  this  war  than  has  been  laid  upon  it  by  the 
present  Congress.  Concerning  these  matters 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  muster  the  forces  to  con¬ 
script  wealth,  as  we  have  conscripted  men,  but 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  advance  even  a 
plausible  argument  for  not  doing  so. 

No,  Mr.  President;  it  is  on  the  other  point 
suggested  where  honest  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise.  Shall  we  ask  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  shut  their  eyes  and  take  the  entire  war 
program  on  faith?  There  are  no  doubt  many 
honest  and  well-meaning  persons  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative 
rather  than  risk  the  dissensions  which  they  fear 
may  follow  a  free  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
this  war.  With  that  position  I  do  not — I  cannot 
agree.  Have  the  people  no  intelligent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
this  war?  I  believe  that  they  have,  and  that  in 
this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  they  may  be 
wiser  than  their  leaders,  and  that  if  left  free  to 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  war  they  will  find  the 
correct  settlement  of  these  issues. 

But  it  is  said  that  Germany  will  fight  with 
greater  determination  if  her  people  believe  that 
we  are  not  in  perfect  agreement.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  same  worn-out  pretext  which  has 
been  used  for  three  years  to  keep  the  plain 
people  of  Europe  engaged  in  killing  each  other 
in  this  war.  And,  sir,  as  applied  to  this  country. 


at  least,  it  is  a  pretext  with  nothing  to  support 
it. 

The  way  to  paralyze  the  German  arm,  to 
weaken  the  German  military  force,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  to  declare  our  objects  in  this  war,  and 
show  by  that  declaration  to  the  German  people 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  dictate  a  form  of 
government  to  Germany  or  to  render  more 
secure  England's  domination  of  the  seas. 

A  declaration  of  our  purposes  in  this  war,  so 
far  from  strengthening  our  enemy,  I  believe 
would  immeasurably  weaken  her,  for  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  to  misrepresent  our  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  German  people.  Such  a  course  on 
our  part,  so  far  from  endangering  the  life  of  a 
single  one  of  our  boys,  I  believe  would  result  in 
saving  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  by  bringing  about  an  earlier  and  more 
lasting  peace  by  intelligent  negotiation,  instead 
of  securing  a  peace  by  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents. 

Such  a  course  would  also  immeasurably,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  strengthen  our  military  force  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  because  when  the  objects  of  this  war  are 
clearly  stated  and  the  people  approve  of  those 
objects  they  will  give  to  the  war  a  popular  sup¬ 
port  it  will  never  otherwise  receive. 

Then,  again,  honest  dealing  with  the  entente 
allies,  as  well  as  with  our  own  people,  requires 
a  clear  statement  of  our  objects  in  this  war.  If 
we  do  not  expect  to  support  the  entente  allies 
in  the  dreams  of  conquest  we  know  some  of 
them  entertain,  then  in  all  fairness  to  them  that 
fact  should  be  stated  now.  If  we  do  expect  to 
support  them  in  their  plans  for  conquest,  and 
aggrandizement,  then  our  people  are  entitled  to 
know  that  vitally  important  fact  before  this  war 
proceeds  further.  Common  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  with  the  people  of  this  country  and 
with  the  nations  by  whose  side  we  are  fighting, 
as  well  as  a  sound  military  policy  at  home,  re¬ 
quires  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  before 
the  people  of  every  issue  involved  in  this  great 
war  and  that  a  plan  and  specific  declaration  of 
our  purposes  in  the  war  be  speedily  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

February  28,  1919 
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A  1921  cartoon  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 

February  28,  1919 

On  February  28,  1919,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  began  an  assault 
on  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  proposal  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations  that  ultimate¬ 
ly  culminated  in  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Long  after  Congress 
agreed  to  a  joint  resolution  declaring  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  in  July  1921,  politi¬ 
cians  and  scholars  have  asked  whether,  by  joining  and  supporting  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  United  States  could  have  prevented  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  “The 
inquiry  has  been  so  enduring,"  historian  Herbert  F.  Margulies  has  observed,  “that  the 
story  of  the  League's  rejection  has  entered  folklore  and  become  almost  mythological, 
with  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  the  larger-than-life 
protagonists."  1 

In  1919,  Lodge  was  at  the  height  of  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  He  had  served  a 
quarter  century  in  the  Senate  when  he  became  the  Republican  floor  leader  and  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  after  the  Democrats  lost  control  of  the  body  in  1918. 
Possessed  of  an  “ardent,  somewhat  effervescent  temperament,"  2  he  argued  his  national¬ 
ist  sentiments  with  forceful  conviction.  An  erudite  scholar,  he  spoke  "with  his  thumbs 
adjusted  in  his  armpits  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  in  his  pocket  .  .  .  words  that  were 
brilliant  but  often  bitter."  3  Lodge  himself  likened  his  voice  to  "the  edge  of  a  saw,  and 
the  sound  it  gives  forth  is  something  like  that  which  issues  when  that  useful  instrument 
is  being  filed."  4 

Partisan  differences  and  personal  rivalry  had  long  strained  Wilson's  relationship  with 
the  powerful  and  opinionated  Massachusetts  senator,  but  the  intensely  nationalistic 
Lodge  and  most  of  his  fellow  Republicans  had  supported  the  president  throughout  the 
war.  Even  before  the  November  11,  1918,  armistice,  however,  differences  over  America's 
role  in  the  postwar  world  began  to  emerge  as  Republican  demands  for  Germany's  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  contrasted  sharply  with  Wilson's  idealistic  vision  of  a  "peace  without 
victory."  Although  senators  of  both  parties  had  generally  supported  Wilson's  wartime 
call  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  prevent  future  conflicts,  they 
were  gravely  concerned  at  his  determination  to  conduct  foreign  policy  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Wilson's  usual  reluctance  to  consult  the  Senate  became 
even  more  pronounced  once  the  Republicans  were  in  the  majority  after  1918. 

Wilson  departed  for  the  January  1919  Versailles  peace  conference  without  seeking  the 
advice  of  senators  from  either  party;  once  there,  he  insisted  that  his  proposals  for  a 
League  of  Nations  be  incorporated  into  the  peace  settlement.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  February  to  report  on  the  progress  at  Versailles,  cabling  ahead  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  a  working  dinner  at  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  treaty  provisions  relating  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Lodge  honored 
the  president's  request  that  the  committee  refrain  from  public  comment  on  the  matter 
and  was  outraged  to  learn  that  Wilson  intended  to  deliver  a  public  address  in  Boston  to 
muster  public  support  for  the  League  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 

On  February  28,  1919,  two  days  after  Lodge  visited  the  White  House,  where  he  and 
the  other  committee  members  sat  through  a  two-hour  question  and  answer  session  that 
"told  us  nothing,"  5  he  rose  in  the  Senate  to  deliver  the  opening  salvo  in  what  would 
prove  to  be  a  protracted  and  bitter  contest  over  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  shape  of 
the  postwar  world. 

Animated  by  the  conviction  that  he  would  "follow  no  man  and  vote  for  no  measures 
which,  however  well  intended,  seem  in  my  best  judgement  to  lead  to  dissensions  rather 
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than  to  harmony  among  the  nations  or  to  injury,  peril,  or  injustice  to  my  country,"  and 
his  insistence  that  the  Senate,  "which  is  charged  with  responsibility  .  .  .  should  investi¬ 
gate  every  proposal  with  the  utmost  thoroughness,"  Lodge's  address  was  a  painstaking 
critique  of  the  League's  constitution.  He  began  with  the  impassioned  argument  that  the 
document  repudiated  George  Washington's  September  17,  1796,  Farewell  Address  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  two  sacred  canons  of  American  foreign  policy.  "I  ask  the  press  and 
the  public  and,  of  course,  the  Senate  to  consider  well  the  gravity  of  this  proposition," 
Lodge  pleaded,  "before  it  takes  the  heavy  responsibility  of  finally  casting  aside  these 
policies  which  we  have  adhered  to  for  a  century  and  more  and  under  which  we  have 
greatly  served  the  cause  of  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Turning  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  draft.  Lodge  argued  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  members  was  particu¬ 
larly  troubling.  He  warned  that,  to  insure  that  guarantee,  the  United  States  "must  be  in 
possession  of  fleets  and  armies  capable  of  enforcing  them  at  a  moment's  notice."  Lodge 
was  equally  concerned  that  the  draft  seemed  to  give  the  League  jurisdiction  over  immi¬ 
gration  matters.  "Are  we  ready  to  give  to  other  nations  the  power  to  say  who  shall  come 
into  the  United  States  and  become  citizens  of  the  Republic?"  he  asked.  "If  we  do  this," 
he  cautioned,  "we  are  prepared  to  part  with  the  most  precious  of  sovereign  rights." 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  a  litany  of  questions,  objections,  and  requests  for 
information,  and  a  ringing  plea:  "We  must  bring  our  men  back  from  France  .  .  .  and  to 
that  end  let  us  have  peace  with  Germany,  made  now,  and  not  delay  it  until  the  compli¬ 
cated  questions  of  the  league  of  nations  can  be  settled  with  the  care  and  consideration 
which  they  demand." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  several  other  senators  proclaimed  their  opposition  to  the 
League  on  the  Senate  floor.  Less  than  a  week  later,  Lodge  offered  a  resolution  signed  by 
thirty-nine  Republican  senators,  more  than  the  one-third  of  the  Senate  necessary  to 
defeat  the  treaty,  declaring  that  the  League — unacceptable  "in  the  form  now  pro¬ 
posed" — should  be  considered  separately  from  the  peace  settlement  and  only  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Wilson  returned  to  France  to  continue  his  work  on  the  treaty, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Senate  on  July  10,  1919.  The  final  draft  addressed  many  of 
the  concerns  that  Lodge  had  raised  in  his  February  28  address,  but  the  Massachusetts 
Republican  was  implacable.  He  succeeded  in  adding  fourteen  reservations  to  the  treaty. 
The  president,  gravely  ill  after  an  exhausting  tour  to  promote  the  League  precipitated  a 
crippling  stroke,  refused  to  compromise.  At  his  urging.  Senate  Democrats  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  the  treaty  with  Lodge's  reservations,  and  joined  forces  with  the  "irreconcilables" — 
who  opposed  the  treaty  in  any  form — to  defeat  it  on  November  19,  1919.  Wilson  sub¬ 
mitted  the  treaty,  without  Lodge's  reservations,  to  the  Senate  a  second  time  in  1920  but 
failed  to  obtain  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  for  approval.  (See  also  Speech  No.  28  by 
William  Borah  on  the  League  of  Nations.) 

Congress  ultimately  declared  the  end  of  the  war  in  a  joint  resolution  adopted  on  July 
2,  1921.  Lodge  and  Wilson  remained  bitter  enemies  until  Wilson's  death  on  February  3, 
1924. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  1 

February  28,  1919 


"We  must  have  facts,  details,  and  sharp,  clear-cut 
definitions" 

Mr.  President,  all  people,  men  and  women 
alike,  who  are  capable  of  connected  thought 
abhor  war  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to 
make  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  Ev¬ 
erybody  hates  war.  Everyone  longs  to  make  it 
impossible.  We  ought  to  lay  aside  once  and  for 
all  the  unfounded  and  really  evil  suggestion 
that  because  men  may  differ  as  to  the  best 
method  of  assuring  the  world's  peace  in  the 
future,  anyone  is  against  permanent  peace,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  among  all  the  nations  of  man¬ 
kind.  Because  one  man  goes  to  the  Capitol  in 
Washington  by  one  street  and  another  man  by 
a  different  street  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  not  both  going  to  the  Capitol.  We  all  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  to  advance  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  world's  peace,  and  difference  in 
method  makes  no  distinction  in  purpose.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  question  now 
before  us  is  so  momentous  that  it  transcends  all 
party  lines.  Party  considerations  and  party  in¬ 
terests  disappear  in  dealing  with  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  this.  I  will  follow  any  man  and  vote  for 
any  measure  which  in  my  honest  opinion  will 
make  for  the  maintenance  of  the  world's  peace. 
I  will  follow  no  man  and  vote  for  no  measures 
which,  however  well  intended,  seem  in  my  best 
judgment  to  lead  to  dissensions  rather  than  to 
harmony  among  the  nations  or  to  injury,  peril, 
or  injustice  to  my  country.  No  question  has 
ever  confronted  the  United  States  Senate  which 
equals  in  importance  that  which  is  involved  in 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  65th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
pp.  4520—28. 


the  league  of  nations  intended  to  secure  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  There  should  be  no 
undue  haste  in  considering  it.  My  one  desire  is 
that  not  only  the  Senate,  which  is  charged  with 
responsibility,  but  that  the  press  and  the  people 
of  the  country  should  investigate  every  propos¬ 
al  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  weigh 
them  all  carefully  before  they  make  up  their 
minds.  If  there  is  any  proposition  or  any  plan 
which  will  not  bear,  which  will  not  court  the 
most  thorough  and  most  public  discussion,  that 
fact  makes  it  an  object  of  suspicion  at  the  very 
outset.  Beware  of  it;  be  on  your  guard  against 
it.  Demand  that  those  who  oppose  the  plan 
now  offered  present  arguments  and  reasons, 
based  on  facts  and  history,  and  that  those  who 
favor  it  meet  objections  with  something  more 
relative  than  rhetoric,  personal  denunciation, 
and  shrill  shrieks  that  virtue  is  to  be  preferred 
to  vice  and  that  peace  is  better  than  war.  Glit¬ 
tering  and  enticing  generalities  will  not  serve. 
We  must  have  facts,  details,  and  sharp,  clear- 
cut  definitions.  The  American  people  cannot 
give  too  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  that 
they  shall  look  into  it  with  considerate  eyes  is 
all  that  I  desire. 

In  the  first  place,  the  terms  of  the  league — 
the  agreements  which  we  make — must  be  so 
plain  and  so  explicit  that  no  man  can  misunder¬ 
stand  them.  We  must,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done 
by  human  ingenuity,  have  every  agreement 
which  we  make  so  stated  that  it  will  not  give 
rise  to  different  interpretations  and  to  conse¬ 
quent  argument.  Misunderstandings  as  to  terms 
are  not  a  good  foundation  for  a  treaty  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace.  We  now  have  before  us  the  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  a  league  of  nations,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  commission  or  committee,  which  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
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nations.  The  nations,  through  their  delegates, 
have  not  agreed  to  it.  It  has  not  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  a  committee  report.  It  is  open  to 
amendment  and  change  in  the  peace  conference. 
The  Senate  can  take  no  action  upon  it,  but  it 
lies  open  before  us  for  criticism  and  discussion. 
What  is  said  in  the  Senate  ought  to  be  placed 
before  the  peace  conference  and  published  in 
Paris,  so  that  the  foreign  governments  may  be 
informed  as  to  the  various  views  expressed 
here. 

In  this  draft  prepared  for  a  constitution  of  a 
league  of  nations,  which  is  now  before  the 
world,  there  is  hardly  a  clause  about  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  which  men  do  not  already  differ. 
As  it  stands  there  is  serious  danger  that  the 
very  nations  which  sign  the  constitution  of  the 
league  will  quarrel  about  the  meaning  of  the 
various  articles  before  a  twelvemonth  has 
passed.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  hastily 
drafted,  and  the  result  is  crudeness  and  loose¬ 
ness  of  expression,  unintentional,  I  hope.  There 
are  certainly  many  doubtful  passages  and  open 
questions  obvious  in  the  articles  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  individual  inference,  but  which 
must  be  made  so  clear  and  so  distinct  that  we 
may  all  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
instrument  to  which  we  are  to  be  asked  to  set 
our  hands.  The  language  of  these  articles  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  the  precision  and  un¬ 
mistakable  character  which  a  constitution,  a 
treaty,  or  a  law  ought  to  present.  The  language 
only  too  frequently  is  not  the  language  of  laws 
or  statutes.  The  article  concerning  mandatories, 
for  example,  contains  an  argument  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  existing  conditions.  Arguments  and 
historical  facts  have  no  place  in  a  statute  or  a 
treaty.  Statutory  and  legal  language  must  assert 
and  command,  not  argue  and  describe.  I  press 
this  point  because  there  is  nothing  so  vital  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  as  the  sanctity  of  trea¬ 
ties.  The  suggestion  that  we  can  safely  sign  be¬ 
cause  we  cari  'always  violate  or  abrogate  is  fatal 
not  only  to  any  league  but  to  peace  itself.  You 
can  not  found  world  peace  upon  the  cynical 
"scrap  of  paper"  doctrine  so  dear  to  Germany. 
To  whatever  instrument  the  United  States  sets 
its  hand  it  must  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
instrument  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle,  and  observe 
it  absolutely  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  If  this 


is  not  done  the  instrument  will  become  a  source 
of  controversy  instead  of  agreement,  of  dissen¬ 
sion  instead  of  harmony.  This  is  all  the  more 
essential  because  it  is  evident,  although  not  ex¬ 
pressly  stated,  that  this  league  is  intended  to  be 
indissoluble,  for  there  is  no  provision  for  its 
termination  or  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  signa¬ 
tory.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  any  nation  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  league  exposes  itself  to  penal¬ 
ties  and  probably  to  war.  Therefore,  before  we 
ratify,  the  terms  and  the  language  in  which  the 
terms  are  stated  must  be  as  exact  and  as  precise, 
as  free  from  any  possibility  of  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretations,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

Mr.  GORE.2  Mr.  President — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.3  Does  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  remembers  that  when  Na¬ 
poleon's  prime  minister  called  his  attention  to 
the  treaty  affecting  the  Louisiana  Purchase  he 
observed  that  he  was  afraid  one  article  of  the 
treaty  was  a  little  obscure.  Napoleon  told  him 
to  scrutinize  the  article  again,  and,  if  it  was  not 
obscure,  to  make  it  so. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  explanation  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  any  of  these  doubtful  passages  is  not 
sufficient  if  made  by  one  man,  whether  that 
man  be  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
senator,  or  anyone  else.  These  questions  and 
doubts  must  be  answered  and  removed  by  the 
instrument  itself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  there  is  any 
dispute  about  the  terms  of  this  constitution 
there  is  no  court  provided  that  I  can  find  to 
pass  upon  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  itself.  There  is  no  court  to 
fill  the  function  which  our  Supreme  Court  fills. 
There  is  provision  for  tribunals  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  for  arbitration,  but  there  is  no 
authority  to  decide  differing  interpretations  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  instrument  itself. 


2  Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma  (1870-1949)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1907-1921  and  1931-1937. 

3  Thomas  R.  Marshall  (1854-1925)  was  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  1913-1921. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  policy  of  Washington 

What  I  have  just  said  indicates  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  the  form  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  agreements  which  we  are  to  sign  shall  be 
stated.  I  now  come  to  questions  of  substance, 
which  seem  to  me  to  demand  the  most  careful 
thought  of  the  entire  American  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  charged  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  ratification.  We  abandon  entirely  by  the 
proposed  constitution  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.4  It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is 
not  honest,  to  evade  or  deny  this  fact,  and 
every  fair-minded  supporter  of  this  draft  plan 
for  a  league  admits  it.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
ardent  advocates  of  the  plan  submitted  to  us 
regard  any  suggestion  of  the  importance  of  the 
Washington  policy  as  foolish  and  irrelevant. 
Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when 
the  policies  of  Washington  should  be  aban¬ 
doned;  but  if  we  are  to  cast  them  aside  I  think 
that  at  least  it  should  be  done  respectfully  and 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  great  man  who 
formulated  them.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a 
quarter  the  policies  laid  down  in  the  Farewell 
Address  have  been  followed  and  adhered  to  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
American  people.  I  doubt  if  any  purely  political 
declaration  has  ever  been  observed  by  any 
people  for  so  long  a  time.  The  principles  of  the 
Farewell  Address  in  regard  to  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  sustained  and  acted  upon  by 
the  American  people  down  to  the  present 
moment.  Washington  declared  against  perma¬ 
nent  alliances.  He  did  not  close  the  door  on 
temporary  alliances  for  particular  purposes.  Our 
entry  into  the  great  war  just  closed  was  entirely 
in  accord  with  and  violated  in  no  respect  the 
policy  laid  down  by  Washington.  When  we 
went  to  war  with  Germany  we  made  no  treaties 
with  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  against  the 
German  government.  The  president  was  so 
careful  in  this  direction  that  he  did  not  permit 
himself  ever  to  refer  to  the  nations  by  whose 
side  we  fought  as  "allies,"  but  always  as  "na¬ 


4  Enunciated  by  President  James  Monroe  in  1823,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  European  nations  and  would  oppose  any  attempt 
by  European  powers  to  intervene  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


tions  associated  with  us  in  the  war."  The  atti¬ 
tude  recommended  by  Washington  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  maintained  even  under  the  pressure  of 
the  great  conflict.  Now,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  while  passion  and  emotion  reign,  the 
Washington  policy  is  to  be  entirely  laid  aside 
and  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  permanent  and  in¬ 
dissoluble  alliance.  That  which  we  refuse  to  do 
in  war  we  are  to  do  in  peace  deliberately, 
coolly,  and  with  no  war  exigency.  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  profound  gravity  of  this  step. 

Washington  was  not  only  a  very  great  man 
but  he  was  also  a  very  wise  man.  He  looked  far 
into  the  future  and  he  never  omitted  human 
nature  from  his  calculations.  He  knew  well  that 
human  nature  had  not  changed  fundamentally 
since  mankind  had  a  history.  Moreover,  he  was 
destitute  of  any  personal  ambitions  to  a  degree 
never  equaled  by  any  other  very  great  man 
known  to  us.  In  all  the  vital  questions  with 
which  he  dealt  it  was  not  merely  that  he 
thought  of  his  country  first  and  of  himself 
second.  He  thought  of  his  country  first  and 
never  thought  of  himself  at  all.  He  was  so  great 
a  man  that  the  fact  that  this  country  had  pro¬ 
duced  him  was  enough  of  itself  to  justify  the 
Revolution  and  our  existence  as  a  nation.  Do 
not  think  that  I  overstate  this  in  the  fondness 
of  patriotism  and  with  the  partiality  of  one  of 
his  countrymen.  The  opinion  I  have  expressed 
is  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Fifteen  years  after 
Washington's  death  Byron  wrote  the  famous 
and  familiar  lines: 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  Great, 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes,  One — the  first — the  last — the  best — 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  Envy  dared  not  hate — 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one! 

That  was  the  opinion  of  mankind  then,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  mankind  today,  when  his 
statue  has  been  erected  in  Paris  and  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  London.  If  we  throw  aside  the  po¬ 
litical  testament  of  such  a  man,  which  has  been 
of  living  force  down  to  the  present  instant,  be- 
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cause  altered  circumstances  demand  it,  it  is  a 
subject  for  deep  regret  and  not  for  rejoicing. 
When  Washington  prepared  the  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  he  consulted  Hamilton,5  perhaps  the 
greatest  constructive  mind  among  modern 
statesmen,  who  prepared  a  large  part  of  the 
draft;  Madison,6  one  of  the  chief  framers  of  the 
Constitution  and  president  of  the  United  States; 
John  Jay,7  chief  justice  and  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  in  our  history.  Following  them  came 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,8  bringing  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  complete  and  round  out  the  principles  of 
Washington  to  which  they  were  all  alike  devot¬ 
ed.  If  we  are  to  be  driven  by  modern  exigencies 
to  dismiss  Washington  and  his  counselors  and 
the  men  who  declared  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
from  our  consideration,  we  ought,  at  least,  as 
these  stately  figures  pass  off  the  stage  of  guid¬ 
ing  influence,  to  pay  our  homage  to  them  and 
not  relegate  them  to  the  shades  of  the  past  with 
jeers  and  laughter  directed  against  their  teach¬ 
ings.  But  if  we  put  aside  forever  the  Washing¬ 
ton  policy  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  we 
must  always  remember  that  it  carries  with  it 
the  corollary  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  league  draft  reported 
by  the  committee  to  the  peace  conference  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  disappears.  It  has  been  our 
cherished  guide  and  guard  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  self-preservation.  To  say  that  it  is  a  question 
of  protecting  the  boundaries,  the  political  integ¬ 
rity,  of  the  American  states  is  not  to  state  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Boundaries  have  been 
changed  among  American  states  since  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  enunciated.  That  is  not 
the  kernel  of  the  doctrine.  The  real  essence  of 
that  doctrine  is  that  American  questions  shall 
be  settled  by  Americans  alone;  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  shall  be  separated  from  Europe  and  from 


5  Alexander  Hamilton  (1755-1804)  was  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1789-1795. 

6  James  Madison  (1751-1836)  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
1809-1817. 

7  John  Jay  (1745-1829)  was  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
1789-1795. 

8  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1801-1809;  James  Monroe  (1758-1831)  was  president  of  the 
United  States,  1817-1825;  John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848)  was 
president  of  the  United  States,  1825-1829. 


the  interference  of  Europe  in  purely  American 
questions.  That  is  the  vital  principle  of  the 
doctrine. 

IS  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  POLICIES  OF 

Washington  and  Monroe? 

I  have  seen  it  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  preserved  under  article  10;  that  we  do  not 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  merely 
extend  it  to  all  the  world.  How  anyone  can  say 
this  passes  my  comprehension.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  exists  solely  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  hemisphere,  and  to  that  hemisphere  it 
was  limited.  If  you  extend  it  to  all  the  world,  it 
ceases  to  exist,  because  it  rests  on  nothing  but 
the  differentiation  of  the  American  hemisphere 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Under  this  draft  of 
the  constitution  of  the  league  of  nations  Ameri¬ 
can  questions  and  European  questions  and 
Asian  and  African  questions  are  all  alike  put 
within  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
league.  Europe  will  have  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  settlement  of  all  American  questions,  and 
we,  of  course,  shall  have  the  right  to  share  in 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  in  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  and  Asia  are  to  take 
part  in  policing  the  American  continent  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  in  return  we  are  to  have,  by 
way  of  compensation,  the  right  to  police  the 
Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  when  we  are  asked  to 
do  so.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  this,  but  it  is  a  very  grave  step, 
and  I  wish  now  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
American  people  ought  never  to  abandon  the 
Washington  policy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
without  being  perfectly  certain  that  they  ear¬ 
nestly  wish  to  do  so.  Standing  always  firmly  by 
these  great  policies,  we  have  thriven  and  pros¬ 
pered  and  have  done  more  to  preserve  the 
world's  peace  than  any  nation,  league,  or  alli¬ 
ance  which  ever  existed.  For  this  reason  I  ask 
the  press  and  the  public  and,  of  course,  the 
Senate  to  consider  well  the  gravity  of  this  prop¬ 
osition  before  it  takes  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  finally  casting  aside  these  policies  which  we 
have  adhered  to  for  a  century  and  more  and 
under  which  we  have  greatly  served  the  cause 
of  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Very  complete  proof  must  be  offered  of  the 
superiority  of  any  new  system  before  we  reject 
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the  policies  of  Washington  and  Monroe,  which 
have  been  in  our  foreign  relations  the  Palladium 
of  the  Republic.  Within  the  memory  of  those  to 
whom  I  now  speak  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
stopped  the  incursions  of  England  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Venezuela  and  settled  the  boundary 
question  finally  by  arbitration.  Under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  arrested  the  attempt  of 
Germany  to  take  Venezuelan  territory  on  an¬ 
other  occasion.  In  these  two  instances  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  enforced  by  a  Democratic  president 
and  by  a  Republican  president,  and  they  were 
supported  in  so  doing  by  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  party.  I  men¬ 
tion  these  cases  merely  to  show  that  we  are  not 
cutting  away  dead  limbs  from  the  body  politic, 
but  that  we  are  abandoning  two  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  of  American  government,  which,  until  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  for  the  constitution  of 
the  league  of  nations,  were  as  vital  as  on  the 
day  when  Washington  addressed  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  last  time  or  when 
President  Monroe  announced  his  policy  to  the 
world.  What  has  happened  since  November  11, 
1918,9  to  make  them  so  suddenly  valueless,  to 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  injurious  obstacles 
to  be  cast  out  upon  the  dust  heaps  of  history? 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  question  which  at 
least  deserves  our  consideration  before  we  take 
action  upon  it. 

"If  the  United  States  agrees  to  guaranties  ...  we 

MUST  MAINTAIN  THEM" 

Two  other  general  propositions,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine  these  league  articles  in 
detail.  In  article  10  we,  in  common,  of  course, 
with  the  other  signatories  and  members  of  the 
projected  league,  guarantee  the  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  and  the  political  independence  of  every 
member  of  the  league.  That  means  that  we  ulti¬ 
mately  guarantee  the  independence  and  the 
boundaries,  as  now  settled  or  as  they  may  be 
settled  by  the  treaty  with  Germany,  of  every 
nation  on  earth.  If  the  United  States  agrees  to 
guaranties  of  that  sort  we  must  maintain  them. 


9  The  armistice  that  ended  hostilities  in  World  War  I  took  effect 
on  this  date,  although  the  first  peace  conference  did  not  convene 
until  January  18,  1919. 


The  word  of  the  United  States,  her  promise  to 
guarantee  the  independence  and  the  boundaries 
of  any  country,  whether  she  does  it  alone  or  in 
company  with  other  nations,  whether  she  guar¬ 
antees  one  country  or  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  is  just  as  sacred  as  her  honor — far  more 
important  than  the  maintenance  of  every  finan¬ 
cial  pledge,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
would  never  consent  to  break. 

I  do  not  now  say  the  time  has  not  come 
when,  in  the  interest  of  future  peace,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  may  not  decide  that  we  ought  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  far- 
flung  British  Empire,  including  her  self-govern¬ 
ing  dominions  and  colonies,  of  the  Balkan 
States,  of  China  or  Japan,  or  of  the  French,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa;  but  I  do 
suggest  that  it  is  a  very  grave,  a  very  perilous 
promise  to  make,  because  there  is  but  one  way 
by  which  such  guaranties,  if  ever  invoked,  can 
be  maintained,  and  that  way  is  the  way  of 
force — whether  military  or  economic  force,  it 
matters  not.  If  we  guarantee  any  country  on  the 
earth,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large,  in  its 
independence  or  its  boundaries,  that  guarantee 
we  must  maintain  at  any  cost  when  our  word  is 
once  given,  and  we  must  be  in  constant  posses¬ 
sion  of  fleets  and  armies  capable  of  enforcing 
these  guaranties  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  is 
no  need  of  arguing  whether  there  is  to  be  com¬ 
pulsive  force  behind  this  league.  It  is  there  in 
article  10  absolutely  and  entirely  by  the  mere 
fact  of  these  guaranties.  The  ranks  of  the 
armies  and  the  fleets  of  the  navy  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  such  pledges  are  to  be  filled  and 
manned  by  the  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers  of 
the  people  of  America.  I  wish  them  carefully  to 
consider,  therefore,  whether  they  are  willing  to 
have  the  youth  of  America  ordered  to  war  by 
other  nations  without  regard  to  what  they  or 
their  representatives  desire.  I  would  have  them 
determine  after  much  reflection  whether  they 
are  willing  to  have  the  United  States  forced  into 
war  by  other  nations  against  her  own  will. 
They  must  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  we 
have  only  one  vote  in  the  executive  council, 
only  one  vote  in  the  body  of  delegates,  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  rules  and  is  decisive. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  sole  right  of  Congress  to  declare 
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war.  That  is  a  detail,  as  it  relates  only  to  the 
Constitution,  which  we  may  decide  later.  In  my 
own  opinion,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  modify  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  think,  and  I  never  can 
admit,  that  we  can  change  or  modify  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  president 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  I  think  that  must  be 
done,  and  can  only  be  done,  in  the  way  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  prom¬ 
ise  to  amend  our  Constitution  is  a  serious  task 
and  a  doubtful  undertaking. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  take  time  to 
consider  this  promise  before  they  make  it — be¬ 
cause  when  it  is  once  made  it  cannot  be 
broken — and  ask  themselves  whether  this  is  the 
best  way  of  assuring  perfect  peace  throughout 
the  future  years,  which  is  what  we  are  aiming 
at,  for  we  all  are  aiming  at  the  same  object.  A 
world's  peace  which  requires  at  the  outset  prep¬ 
arations  for  war — for  war  either  economic  or 
military — in  order  to  maintain  that  peace  pre¬ 
sents  questions  and  awakens  thoughts  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  soberly  and  discreetly 
considered. 

"Are  we  prepared  to  have  a  league  of  nations  .  .  . 

OPEN  OUR  DOORS?" 

The  second  general  proposition  to  which  I 
would  call  attention  is  this:  We  now  in  this 
draft  bind  ourselves  to  submit  every  possible 
international  dispute  or  difference  either  to  the 
league  court  or  to  the  control  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  league.  That  includes  immigra¬ 
tion,  a  very  live  question,  to  take  a  single  ex¬ 
ample.  Are  we  ready  to  give  to  other  nations 
the  power  to  say  who  shall  come  into  the 
United  States  and  become  citizens  of  the  Re¬ 
public?  If  we  are  ready  to  do  this,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  part  with  the  most  precious  of  sover¬ 
eign  rights,  that  which  guards  our  existence  and 
our  character  as  a  nation.  Are  we  ready  to  leave 
it  to  other  nations  to  determine  whether  we 
shall  admit  to  the  United  States  a  flood  of  Japa¬ 
nese,  Chinese,  and  Hindu  labor?  If  we  accept 
this  plan  for  a  league,  this  is  precisely  what  we 
promise  to  do.  I  know  that  by  following  out  all 
the  windings  of  the  provision  for  referring  to 
the  council  or  allowing  the  council  to  take 
charge  of  what  has  been  called  hitherto  a  non- 


justiciable  question,  we  shall  probably  reach  a 
point  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure 
unanimous  action  by  the  league  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  immigration.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  start 
with  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  league  at  all  over  that  ques¬ 
tion;  that  it  should  be  separated  absolutely  and 
entirely  from  any  jurisdiction  of  the  league.  Are 
we  prepared  to  have  a  league  of  nations — in 
which  the  United  States  has  only  one  vote, 
which  she  could  not  cast  on  a  dispute  to  which 
she  was  a  party — open  our  doors,  if  they  see  fit, 
to  any  and  all  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Taft  10  has  announced,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  the  question  of  immigration  will  go 
before  the  international  tribunal,  and  he  says 
now  that  all  organized  labor  is  for  the  league.  If 
American  labor  favors  putting  the  restriction  of 
immigration  in  the  control  of  other  nations  they 
must  have  radically  changed  their  minds  and 
abandoned  their  most  cherished  policy.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  gravity  of  such  promises  as  are  involved 
in  the  points  I  have  suggested  is  sufficient  to 
forbid  haste.  If  such  promises  are  to  be  given 
they  must  be  given  in  cold  blood  with  a  full  re¬ 
alization  of  what  they  mean  and  after  the 
American  people  and  those  who  represent  them 
here  have  considered  all  that  is  involved  with  a 
serious  care  such  as  we  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  exercise  before.  We  are  asked  to  aban¬ 
don  the  policies  which  we  have  adhered  to 
during  all  our  life  as  a  nation.  We  are  asked  to 
guarantee  the  political  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  every  nation  which 
chooses  to  join  the  league — and  that  means  all 
nations,  as  the  president  stated  in  his  speech  at 
Manchester.  We  are  asked  to  leave  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  other  nations,  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  nations,  the  question  of  what  immigrants 
shall  come  to  the  United  States.  We  are  asked 
also  to  give  up  in  part  our  sovereignty  and  our 
independence  and  to  subject  our  own  will  to 
the  will  of  other  nations,  if  there  is  a  majority 


10  William  Howard  Taft  (1857-1930),  who  was  president  of  the 
United  States,  1909-1913,  served  as  joint-chairman  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  during  World  War  1,  before  being  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  in  1921. 
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against  our  desires.  We  are  asked,  therefore,  in 
a  large  and  important  degree  to  substitute  inter¬ 
nationalism  for  nationalism  and  an  international 
state  for  pure  Americanism.  Certainly  such 
things  as  these  deserve  reflection,  discussion, 
and  earnest  thought. 

I  am  not  contending  now  that  these  things 
must  not  be  done.  I  have  no  intention  of  op¬ 
posing  a  blank  negative  to  propositions  which 
concern  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  I  am  as 
anxious  to  see  promoted  as  any  living  man  can 
be;  but  I  do  say,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
these  things  I  have  pointed  out  are  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  entire  world, 
and  a  mistake  now  in  making  the  league  of  na¬ 
tions  might  result  in  more  war  and  trouble  than 
the  old  system  in  its  worst  days.  What  I  ask, 
and  all  I  ask,  is  consideration,  time,  and 
thought. 

Harmony  or  dissension? 

The  first  and  most  practical  question  for  us  to 
consider  and  decide  is  whether  the  terms  of  this 
committee  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  league 
of  nations  really  make  for  harmony  among  the 
nations  or  will  tend  to  produce  dissension  and 
controversy.  We  all  desire  peace,  but  in  our  zeal 
for  peace  we  must  be  careful  not  to  create  new 
obligations  and  new  and  untried  conditions, 
which  may  lead  to  fostering  war  rather  than 
peace.  For  this  reason  I  am  going  now  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  articles  in  the  draft  of  the  constitution 
for  the  league  of  nations  one  by  one. 

Upon  the  preamble  we  need  not  pause.  It 
states  purposes  and  objects  with  which  every¬ 
body,  of  course,  is  in  sympathy. 

Article  1  deals  with  the  officers  and  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  they  are  sufficiently  and  clearly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  also  that  there  shall  be  an  inter¬ 
national  secretariat.  I  think  nothing  is  omitted 
so  far  as  the  creation  of  offices  goes. 

Nothing  is  said  about  how  the  delegates  shall 
be  chosen.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  is 
left  to  each  nation  to  determine,  but  I  venture, 
with  all  respect,  to  suggest  that  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  in  what  is  to  be  a 
world  state,  to  which  we  are  to  give  a  portion 
of  our  sovereignty  and  independence,  ought  to 
represent  the  United  States;  they  ought  to  be 


selected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  or 
appointed  as  ambassadors  and  consuls  are  ap¬ 
pointed.  I  think  these  delegates,  who  are  cer¬ 
tainly  as  important  as  ambassadors  or  consuls, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  usual  method  of 
the  president  and  the  Senate,  and  not  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  irresponsible  personal  agents. 
That,  however,  is  something  we  can  attend  to 
here,  I  think,  when  the  league  of  nations  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  in  treaty  form. 

“The  United  States  will  have  one  vote  and  so  will 
Siam" 

Article  2  refers  to  the  meetings  of  the  body 
of  delegates,  and  also  provides  that  “each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  have  one  vote  but 
may  not  have  more  than  three  representatives." 
Therefore  the  voting  in  the  body  of  delegates 
proceeds  on  the  well-settled  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  law  that  each  national  sovereignty  is 
equal  to  every  other  national  sovereignty,  and 
the  United  States  will  have  one  vote  and  so  will 
Siam. 

In  article  3  we  come  to  the  executive  council, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  for 
it  is  in  the  provision  stated  here — and  also,  I  am 
sure,  as  practice  will  show — the  controlling 
force  of  the  entire  league: 

The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives  of  four  other 
States  members  of  the  league. 


What  other  states  shall  be  selected  has  not 
yet  been  disclosed  to  us,  but  there  must  be  four 
other  states.  The  executive  council  now  has  five 
members — three  from  Europe,  one  from  Asia, 
and  one  from  America.  Ultimately  it  will  have 
nine  members.  I  assume,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
right  to  assume,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  making  Germany  one  of 
the  four  nations  to  be  added  to  the  existing  five 
which  will  compose  the  nine  members  of  the 
executive  council.  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
Germany  will  have  a  period  of  probation  before 
she  is  even  admitted  to  the  league,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  wise. 
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Then  the  article  provides  for  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  and  then  says  in  the  last  paragraph: 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  power  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  council  at  which  matters  directly  affecting  its  inter¬ 
ests  are  to  be  discussed,  and  no  decision  taken  at  any  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  binding  on  such  powers  unless  so  invited. 

This,  of  course,  looks  to  having  the  executive 
council  consider  the  affairs  of  every  country  in 
the  world,  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
league  or  not,  and  all  the  council  has  to  do  in 
order  to  make  its  action  binding  on  such 
powers  is  to  invite  them  to  be  present.  It  is  a 
paragraph  not  without  importance. 

ART.  4.  All  matter  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  body 
of  delegates  or  the  executive  council,  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committees  to  investigate  particular  matters, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  body  of  delegates  or  the  executive 
council,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

It  is  to  be  decided  by  the  executive  council, 
where  we  shall  have  one  vote  in  five,  or,  when 
the  council  is  enlarged,  one  vote  in  nine,  and  in 
the  body  of  delegates,  of  course,  only  one  vote. 

Then  comes  article  5,  which  provides  for  the 
secretariat  and  concerns  only  offices  and  provi¬ 
sions  for  expenses.  The  words  creating  offices 
and  providing  for  salaries  leave  no  room  for 
doubts  or  questionings. 

Article  6  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  simply  gives 
the  delegates  diplomatic  immunities  and 
privileges. 

Article  7  covers  the  admission  to  the  league 
of  states  and,  when  a  state  is  invited  to  adhere, 
"requires  the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  States  represented  in  the  body  of  dele¬ 
gates,  and  shall  be  limited  to  fully  self-govern¬ 
ing  countries,  including  dominions  and 
colonies." 

The  inclusion  of  dominions  and  colonies,  of 
course,  covers  the  four  great  self-governing  do¬ 
minions  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  arrangement.  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia  are  far  more  worthy 
and  more  valuable  members  of  a  league  of  na¬ 
tions  than  some  of  the  nations  which  I  think 
will  find  their  way  into  the  body.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  body  of  delegates  England 
has  five  votes  to  one  vote  of  any  other  country. 

The  next  paragraph  says: 


No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  league  unless  it  is  able 
to  give  effective  guaranties  of  its  sincere  intention  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  international  obligations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  hypercritical,  but  I 
think  that  in  a  document  of  this  kind  we 
should  know  a  little  better  what  an  "effective 
guaranty  of  a  sincere  intention"  is. 

How  can  we  have  an  effective  guaranty  of  a 
sincere  intention? 

I  merely  throw  this  out  as  one  of  the  points 
which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  made  clear. 
Let  us  know  what  it  means.  How  are  we  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  intention?  How  are  we  to 
get  a  guaranty  for  the  sincerity  of  the  intention 
in  advance?  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
that  more  precisely  defined. 

The  constitution  must  be  clear 

We  now  come  to  article  8,  which  refers  to 
disarmament,  a  most  important  question,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  constitution  of  the 
league,  with  the  purpose  of  which  everybody 
must  be  in  the  keenest  sympathy.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  if  it  can  be  brought  about 
successfully,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
world  and  relieve  the  people  of  all  countries 
from  a  burden  of  taxation  which  has  become 
intolerable.  But  its  very  importance  makes  it 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  express  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  utmost  clearness.  The  article 
says: 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the  principle  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  na¬ 
tional  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  na¬ 
tional  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of 
international  obligations — 

That  is,  the  reduction  must  be  consistent 
with  the  "enforcement  by  common  action  of 
international  obligations,"  words  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  which  the  instrument  itself  must 
explain. 

Here  we  are  dealing  solely  with  military  force 
which  we  are  seeking  to  reduce,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  disarmament  one  of  the  elements 
to  be  considered  is  the  "enforcement  by 
common  action  of  international  obligations," 
which,  I  assume — we  have  to  assume  more  or 
less  as  we  pass  along  through  these  articles — 
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refers  to  the  obligations  of  the  league.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  owe  no  international  obligation  to  any¬ 
body  else  today  as  to  what  fleets  and  armies  we 
shall  have.  Yet  this  article  contemplates  as  one 
of  the  tests  of  disarmament  the  amount  of  force 
which  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  league.  The  article  continues: 

having  special  regard  to  the  geographical  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  State,  and  the  executive  council  shall 
formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  formulation  has  a 
binding  effect,  but  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  executive  council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  and  action  of  the  several  Governments  what  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  program  of 
disarmament — 

“Laid  down."  Again  I  have  to  interpret.  Laid 
down,  I  assume,  by  the  executive  council  itself, 
because  it  is  they  who  make  the  program — 

and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  executive  council. 

There  comes  in  an  absolutely  binding  provi¬ 
sion.  It  says  “when  adopted."  Adopted  by 
whom?  The  natural  inference  is,  adopted  by  the 
several  governments,  if  you  trace  it  back 
through  the  wording  of  the  previous  para¬ 
graphs.  Ought  not  an  instrument  of  this  vital 
character  to  be  drafted  with  the  ordinary  care 
which  a  clerk  gives  in  drafting  a  clause  in  an 
appropriation  bill  for  a  Senate  committee? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  stated  clearly,  “thus  adopted 
by  the  several  governments,"  and  then  there 
can  be  no  question  that  each  government  will 
decide  on  the  program  itself  and  its  own  share 
before  it  is  put  in  a  position  where  it  can  never 
exceed  that  program  without  the  permission  of 
the  executive  council — I  assume  the  majority  of 
the  executive  council.  That  is  another  thing 
which  apparently  it  has  not  been  thought 
worthwhile  to  state,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
be  too  clear  when  you  are  exacting  from  na¬ 
tions  these  great  promises  and  laying  upon 
them  these  heavy  burdens. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  manufacture 
by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
lends  itself  to  grave  objections,  and  direct  the  executive 
council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such 
manufacture  can  be  prevented. 


That,  I  take  it,  is  mere  advice  to  be  laid 
before  the  body  of  delegates,  but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  how  far  the  advice  goes. 

The  high  contracting  parties — 

The  last  paragraph  says — 

undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  warlike  purposes  or  the  scale  of  their  arma¬ 
ments,  and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval 
program. 

An  admirable  proposition!  Certainly  it  cannot 
but  add  to  the  prospect  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  if  every  nation  shall  explain  to  every 
other  nation  just  what  military  and  naval  pro¬ 
gram  it  has;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  method 
expressed  here  by  which  they  can  be  compelled 
to  give  that  information,  except  by  saying  that 
if  they  do  not  do  it  they  fail  in  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  and  will  be  guilty  of  what  some  people 
might  define  as  “moral  obliquity." 

Article  9  says: 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise 
the  league  on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  article  8 
and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally. 

A  very  useful  body,  but  constituted  by 
whom?  There  is  not  one  syllable  in  the  article 
to  show  by  whom  it  shall  be  constituted.  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  do  it;  we  may  be  able  to 
infer  it;  but  when  you  get  into  the  misty  region 
of  inferences  by  individuals  you  must  have 
some  tribunal  established  like  our  Supreme 
Court,  who  can  declare  whether  the  inference  is 
correct  or  not. 

Preserving  territorial  integrity 

Article  10  is  probably  the  most  important  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  whole  constitution — I  have  already 
referred  to  it — because  to  me  it  is  graver  than 
anything  else  with  perhaps  one  exception  in 
this  entire  treaty.  It  is  also  perfectly  clear: 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integri¬ 
ty  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States  members 
of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  executive 
council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  the  obliga¬ 
tion  shall  be  fulfilled. 
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The  executive  council  is  to  have  the  power  of 
advice,  which  I  do  not  suppose  is  binding  at  all, 
but  the  guaranty  remains,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said — it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated — that 
when  one  nation  guarantees  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  an¬ 
other,  that  guaranty  must  be  maintained,  and 
guaranties  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  last  resort  of  the  force  of  the  nation. 
If  we  were  to  guarantee  the  political  independ¬ 
ence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Mexico  or  Gua¬ 
temala,  or  any  of  those  states,  we  should  have 
to  stand  behind  them  with  our  armies  and  our 
fleets  when  the  guaranty  was  invoked,  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  that  obligation.  Those 
plain  words  demand  it.  I  am  not  now  arguing 
whether  we  should  give  the  guaranty  or  wheth¬ 
er  we  should  not  give  the  guaranty,  but  I  beg 
my  fellow  countrymen  to  consider  well  before 
they  give  this  promise  to  invoke  the  mighty 
power  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  enforce  a 
guaranty  which  extends  to  the  boundaries  of 
every  state  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  promise,  and  if  we  give  it  this  country 
must  carry  it  out.  The  United  States  must  never 
be  guilty  of  in  any  way  impairing  the  sanctity 
of  treaties.  But  let  us  think  well  before  we  do 
it.  Let  us  consider  it.  In  the  presence  of  such 
promises  as  that  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
the  American  people  should  have  time  to  con¬ 
sider,  to  realize,  just  what  it  means  before  they 
give  the  promise?  If  they  decide  coolly  and  de¬ 
liberately,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said;  we 
bow  to  it,  and  Congress  will  fulfill  it;  but  that 
is  too  weighty  a  promise  to  make  by  simply 
saying,  "I  am  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations 
and  of  the  eternal  peace  of  the  world.”  We  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  mere 
title  does  not  carry  with  it  any  explanation  of 
the  responsibility  which  is  undertaken. 

Article  11.  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediate¬ 
ly  affecting  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  or  not,  is 
hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  league,  and  the 
high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action 
that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations — 

"Any  action”  covers  war — 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right 
of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  body  of  delegates — 


Which  I  suppose  means  the  five  who  are  now 
assigned  and  the  four  who  are  to  join  with 
them,  making  nine  in  all — 

to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  to  any  circumstances  affecting  international 
intercourse  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or 
the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

Everyone  must  agree  to  that,  except  for  the 
slight  uncertainties  of  statement,  but  it  em¬ 
bodies  in  practice  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  The 
Hague  convention. 

Now  we  come  to  the  disputes.  Those  articles 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  would  re¬ 
quire  a  long  time  by  themselves,  if  we  touched 
nothing  else,  to  discuss,  and  also  to  understand. 
I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
which  occur  on  a  casual  reading.  It  says  in  arti¬ 
cle  12  "disputes.”  It  says  in  article  13  "any  dis¬ 
putes.”  That  means  any  dispute  that  may  arise 
among  nations,  of  any  kind,  whether  involving 
domestic  or  internal  matters  or  foreign  relations. 
The  words  "any  disputes”  cover  everything.  On 
that  point  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said.  I  am  not  going  further  into  it. 

"Immigration  lies  at  the  very  root  of  national 
character" 

It  is  no  reply  to  the  point  that  is  made  about 
immigration  to  say  that,  if  you  follow  it 
through  all  the  windings  of  the  provisions  here 
for  justiciable  and  nonjusticiable  questions  you 
will  find  it  reaches  a  point  where  the  league 
could  do  nothing  about  immigration  into  the 
United  States  unless  it  was  unanimous,  and  that 
it  is  very  unlikely  they  would  ever  be  unani¬ 
mous.  Grant  it;  it  is  unlikely  that  the  league 
will  ever  be  unanimous  about  anything,  but  the 
possibility  is  there.  I  deny  the  jurisdiction.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  leave  to  the  league  any 
question  as  to  immigration,  because  immigra¬ 
tion  lies  at  the  very  root  of  national  character 
and  national  economy;  it  ought  to  be  made 
plain  that  the  league  has  no  jurisdiction  what¬ 
ever  over  such  questions  in  any  way.  We  do 
not  want  a  narrow  alley  of  escape  from  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  league.  We  want  to  prevent 
any  jurisdiction  whatever.  As  we  stand  today 
no  nation  or  nations  can  say  who  shall  come 
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into  the  United  States.  There  is  only  one  rule  as 
to  that,  and  that  is  the  rule  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  so  remain.  What  I  say  for  the 
United  States  I  mean  for  every  other  nation.  No 
nation  should  be  compelled  to  admit  anyone 
within  its  borders  whom  it  does  not  choose  to 
admit. 

Some  of  these  points  I  think  it  might  be  well 
for  those  who  prepared  this  draft  to  consider. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  regard  the  drafting  committee 
with  the  veneration  which  the  senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HITCHCOCK]  11  feels  toward 
them;  I  know  some  of  them,  and,  without  re¬ 
flecting  upon  them  in  any  way,  I  do  not  think 
their  intellect  or  position  in  the  world  are  so 
overpowering  that  we  can  not  suggest  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  league.  I  can  not  say  I  know  them 
all;  I  do  not  believe  anybody  here  could  get  up 
and  say  who  the  fourteen  members  of  that 
commission  are. 

But  there  is  a  practical  question  to  which  I 
was  about  to  call  attention.  This  constitution 
here  says  until  three  months  there  shall  be  "no 
resort  to  war  without  previously  submitting  the 
question  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  to  inquiry  by  the  executive  council  and 
until  three  months  after  award  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  or  a  recommendation  by  the  executive 
council." 

That  binds  the  members  of  the  league;  but 
there  have  been  outlaws  among  the  nations 
before  now.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  threw 
aside  all  his  most  solemn  promises  and  poured 
his  armies  over  Silesia,  which  Prussia  has  held 
ever  since  he  tore  it  from  Austria.  How  was  this 
present  war  begun?  By  the  sudden  precipitation 
of  an  enormous  war  machine  on  the  unprepared 
lands  of  Belgium  and  the  nearly  unprepared 
territory  of  France. 

Suppose  we  had  a  Mexican  raid  across  our 
border.  It  has  happened.  Perhaps  Mexican 
nature  has  changed  and  it  will  never  happen 
again,  but  it  may  happen.  We  are  members  of 
the  league,  we  will  suppose,  and  mean  to  carry 
out,  as  we  must,  every  provision  in  absolute 
good  faith.  Mexico  does  not  happen,  we  will 


11  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  (1859-1934)  served  in  the  Senate,  1911- 
1923. 


say,  to  be  a  member  of  the  league,  or  she  is  a 
member  and  breaks  her  covenants;  she  has  not 
yet  given  "effective  guaranties  of  sincere  inten¬ 
tion";  she  breaks  across  our  border,  and  under 
this  article  we  have  got  to  wait  three  months 
before  we  do  anything.  That,  I  think,  would  be 
a  little  hard  on  the  people  who  live  on  the 
border. 

Mr.  REED.12  If  the  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  pardon  me,  it  is  three  months  after 
the  decision,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Three  months  after  the  award. 

Mr.  REED.  And  the  award  might  be  made 
thirty  years  after  the  occurrence? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
must  "be  made  within  a  reasonable  time." 

Mr.  REED.  Oh,  yes.  [Laughter  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  galleries.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  galleries  will  be 
cleared,  except  the  senatorial  gallery.  We  might 
as  well  settle  this  question  first  as  last.13 

Mr.  REED.  Oh,  Mr.  President — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  chair  cannot  sit 
here  and  not  enforce  the  rule.  Either  repeal  the 
rule  or  the  chair  must  enforce  it.  The  chair  does 
not  care  anything  about  the  rule. 

Mr.  REED.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame  for  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  I  will  apologize  for  having  made  the 
remark;  and  I  hope  the  chair,  having  admon¬ 
ished  the  galleries,  will  not  have  them  cleared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  chair  is  admon¬ 
ishing  the  galleries  every  fifteen  minutes.  The 
chair  does  not  care  anything  about  the  rule — he 
wishes  it  were  repealed — but  unless  the  rule  can 
be  repealed  it  is  going  in  some  way  to  be 
observed. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  such  disturbance 
as  there  was  came,  chiefly,  I  think,  from  sena¬ 
tors  themselves. 

Mr.  BRANDEGEE.14  Absolutely. 


12  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri  (1861-1944)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1911-1929. 

13  Senate  Rule  XIX,  in  effect  since  1914,  states  that  "whenever 
confusion  arises  in  the  Chamber  or  the  galleries,  or  demonstrations 
of  approval  or  disapproval  are  indulged  in  by  the  occupants  of  the 
galleries,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of  order  being  made  by  a 
Senator." 

14  Frank  B.  Brandegee  of  Connecticut  (1864-1924)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1905-1924. 
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Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.15  Absolutely. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER.16  I  ask,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  infraction  of  the  rule, 
that  for  the  time  being  the  rule  be  not  enforced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  desire  the  rule  enforced,  the  chair  will  not 
enforce  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  by  which  any 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  league  and 
carrying  out  its  principles,  as  it  must,  in  good 
faith,  should  have  some  right  reserved  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  against  sudden  inroad  or  invasion. 
We  may  say  that  is  never  going  to  occur.  That 
is  the  answer  which  is  usually  made  to  most  of 
these  things;  that  it  is  inconceivable.  It  is  not 
inconceivable,  for  it  has  happened  before,  and  it 
may  happen  again.  There  ought  to  be  some 
provision  to  cover  it.  That  is  all  I  venture  to 
suggest. 

Mr.  NORRIS.17  Mr  President — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Will  the  senator  permit  an 
interruption? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  will;  yes. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  giving  an  illustration,  used  Mexico,  and 
said  he  assumed  that  Mexico  would  not  be  a 
member  of  the  league. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Oh,  no.  I  was  only  assuming 
that  for  purposes  of  illustration.  I  suppose 
Mexico  will  be  a  member  of  the  league.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  she  disregard 
her  obligations  as  a  member  or  have  none. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  want  to  take  the  senator's  as¬ 
sumption  as  he  gave  it.  Where  is  the  language 
in  article  12  or  13,  which  the  senator  was  dis¬ 
cussing  that,  at  least,  would  apply  to  that  kind 
of  a  case?  As  I  read  the  language  there,  it  ap¬ 
plies  only  between  members  of  the  league.  It 


15  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin  (1855-1925).  See 
Speech  No.  26. 

16  Miles  Poindexter  of  Washington  (1868-1946)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1911-1923. 

17  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska  (1861-1944)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1913-1943. 


would  not  apply  at  all  in  the  case  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  put. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  assume  that  as  to  members  of 
the  league  it  will  cover  it,  but  I  think  later  on 
the  senator  will  find  the  proposition  there 
about  putting  nations  outside  of  the  league  who 
are  not  members  of  the  league  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  league. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  comes  pretty  near  to  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  But  the  senator  was  discussing 
articles  12  and  13,  and  got  that  kind  of  a  con¬ 
struction  out  of  them. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it 
to  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  league.  I  do  not 
think  that  being  a  member  of  the  league  is 
going  to  alter  Mexican  character  materially,  al¬ 
though  it  may. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  But  it  would  alter  the  senator's 
assumption  materially. 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  not  at  all,  because  Mexico 
may  break  out.  I  say  again  there  might  be  an 
outlaw  among  nations. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  call  the  senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  assumed,  in  the  illustration  he 
gave,  that  Mexico  was  not  in  the  league;  that 
we  were,  and  that  articles  12  and  13,  which  he 
was  discussing,  would  apply  to  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  specifically  said  let  us  assume 
that  for  the  purpose  of  argument.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  drop  the  assumption  and  confine  it  to 
the  exact  language  of  the  article,  which  suits  me 
just  as  well  for  illustration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.18  Mr.  President— 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  cannot  yield  further,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  finish.  Article  13  reads: 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  whenever  any  dis¬ 
pute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  them  which  they  rec¬ 
ognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration — 

That  is,  disputes  which  a  majority  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  recognize  to  be  suitable  for 
submission  to  arbitration — 


18  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  (1854-1932)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1911-1923. 
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and  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy, 
they  will  submit  the  whole  matter  to  arbitration. 

Of  course,  the  only  people  who  can  submit  a 
matter  to  arbitration  are  the  people  who  are 
parties  to  the  dispute.  Those  who  have  no  dis¬ 
pute  cannot  submit  anything  to  arbitration,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  nothing  to  submit. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  apparently  trivial 
point  up  at  this  time  is  that  it  will  be  well  to 
differentiate  these  "theys"  and  show  that  in 
one  case  the  reference  is  to  the  high  contracting 
parties  who  agree  that  any  dispute  that  arises 
among  them  suitable  for  submission  shall  be 
submitted,  and,  in  the  other  that  those  between 
whom  the  dispute  arises  will  submit  it.  This  is 
clearly  the  meaning,  I  think,  but  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed  a  little  more  luminously. 

The  executive  council  "proposes,"  I  suppose, 
by  a  majority,  although  it  does  not  say  so;  and 
how  binding  the  proposal  is  does  not  appear.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  explicitly  stated  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  executive  council  shall  have  the 
power  to  propose  and  declare  whether  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  binding  or  not.  The  word  "propose" 
does  not  imply  a  binding  character,  I  am  well 
aware;  but  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
implications  of  which  this  document  is  full. 

Article  14  provides  that  "the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice." 

Resolution  of  disputes 

Then  comes  article  15,  which  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  and  which  provides  for  those  disputes 
"likely  to  lead  to  rupture,"  which  are  not  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration,  but  which  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  agree  they  will  refer  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  through  the  secretary  general. 
They  are  to  make  their  statements  of  the  case 
there  and  such  recommendations  are  to  be 
made  as  the  executive  council  thinks  just  and 
proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  "if 
the  report  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  of  the  council  other  than  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  the  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party 
which  complies  with  the  recommendations." 

Unless  the  council  is  unanimous,  I  take  it, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  war.  And  "if  any 


party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply  the  council  shall 
propose  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendation."  There  is  no  explanation  of 
what  measures.  I  presume  we  must  take  it  to 
mean  all  measures.  I  will  not  follow  the  referred 
dispute  through  all  its  tortuous  pathway,  but  it 
comes  eventually  to  the  body  of  delegates,  and 
in  that  connection  the  proposed  constitution 
says: 

All  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article  12  relating 
to  the  action  of  the  executive  council  shall  apply  to  the 
action  and  powers  of  the  body  of  delegates. 

This  means  that  the  body  of  delegates,  as  I 
take  it,  must  unanimously  agree,  and  if  they  do 
not  unanimously  agree  it  appears  to  me  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  open.  This  may  be  a  protec¬ 
tion  in  certain  cases,  but  in  other  cases,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  does  not  offer  a  very  strong  resistance 
or  create  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  war. 

Now  we  come  to  article  16,  which  says 
that — 

Should  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  break  or  disre¬ 
gard  its  covenants  under  article  12  it  shall  thereby  ipso 
facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against 
all  the  other  members  of  the  league,  which  hereby  under¬ 
take  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade 
or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant¬ 
breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commer¬ 
cial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the 
covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other 
State,  whether  a  member  of  the  league  or  not. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  under  the  conditions 
given,  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  enter  on 
an  economic  war  with  any  state  on  earth, 
whether  a  member  of  the  league  or  not,  if  that 
state  breaks  or  disregards  any  of  the  covenants 
relating  to  arbitration.  I  merely  call  attention  to 
it  because  I  venture  to  think  that  cutting  off 
our  intercourse  with  another  nation  and  open¬ 
ing  our  territory  to  the  passage  of  troops  is  a 
very  serious  promise  to  make;  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  honored  with  more  consideration 
than  perhaps  it  has  yet  received. 

Article  16  contemplates  also  the  duties  of  the 
executive  council  in  such  cases  "to  recommend 
what  effective  military  or  naval  forces  the 
members  of  the  league  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  league." 
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Here  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  called  upon  for  work  of  this  kind;  and 
if  we  are  to  act  in  good  faith,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  morally  bound  by  this  clause  to  contribute 
what  the  executive  council  recommends  to  the 
armed  forces  called  forth  to  protect  the  cov¬ 
enants  of  this  league.  We  may  say  their  recom¬ 
mendation  does  not  bind,  but  it  certainly  binds 
us  morally  if  we  agree  to  it;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  afford  to  enter  a  league  of  nations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
with  any  misunderstanding  on  a  point  of  this 
kind.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  any  event,  this  is  a 
direct  interference  with  the  power  of  Congress 
to  raise  armies  and  maintain  navies,  and  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  order  that  this  provision  may  be 
carried  out.  However,  I  am  not  going  at  this 
time  to  enter  upon  constitutional  questions, 
which  are  regarded  by  most  advocates  of  the 
league  as  either  humorous  or  academic. 

Article  17  refers  to  the  case  of  disputes  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  league  and  other  states 
not  members,  and  makes  various  provisions 
raising  many  of  the  questions  which  are  raised 
by  the  preceding  article. 

Article  19  is  one  of  the  great  articles  of  the 
proposed  constitution.  It  provides  for  the 
states  of  the  league  being  mandatories  and 
taking  charge  of  other  states  classified  under 
various  descriptions  in  the  article,  which  I 
will  not  read.  Oddly  enough,  it  does  not  say 
who  is  to  select  the  mandatories;  at  least,  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the  article  stating  who  is 
to  choose  the  mandatories,  whether  the  body 
of  the  delegates  or  the  executive  council;  nor 
does  it  appear  whether  a  mandatory  is  bound 
if  once  selected.  I  presume  not;  but  it  is  not 
stated.  I  do  not  think  it  is  hypercriticism  to 
suggest  that  when  a  mandatory  is  to  be  se¬ 
lected  to  take  charge  of  the  fortunes  of  an¬ 
other  people,  or  of  another  state,  there  should 
be  some  provision  for  the  selection  of  the 
mandatory,  and  it  should  be  made  clear,  at 
least,  whether  the  nation  so  selected  is  bound. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  general  question  of 
taking  up  the  work  of  the  mandatories  and 
holding  states  in  tutelage.  That  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  by  the  senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


CUMMINS]  19  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  it  fur¬ 
ther;  but  I  suggest  this  thought — and  I  shall 
keep  on  suggesting  it — that  before  the  United 
States  binds  itself  in  any  way  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  what  extent  it  is  bound,  for  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  we  can 
refuse  this  and  refuse  that;  in  other  words,  that 
we  can  violate  the  principles  of  the  treaty 
whenever  we  feel  like  it.  I  think  that  idea  ought 
to  be  finally  dismissed.  What  we  are  bound  to 
in  honor  we  are  bound  to  do,  and  I  think 
whether  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  other  countries  and  of  other  people  is  an  im¬ 
portant  question  for  the  American  people  to 
decide.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  states  which 
we  are  to  establish  as  a  result  of  the  war.  We 
must  help  in  the  establishment  of  such  states. 
But  that  belongs  to  the  German  peace.  The 
peace  with  Germany  will  settle  the  boundaries 
of  Poland  and  the  Jugo-Slav  and  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  states  and  the  rest.  That  is  part  of  the 
German  peace  which  we  are  bound  to  see 
through;  but  this  article  19  is  a  promise  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  trusteeship  for  all  time,  and  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  very  serious  and  deserves 
much  thoughtful  consideration. 

Of  course  article  20,  for  securing  or  maintain¬ 
ing  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  is  an  article  in 
which  everyone  must  sympathize. 

Now,  article  21: 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be 
made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  league  to  secure 
and  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for 
the  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  the  league — 

"Freedom  of  transit."  Does  that  mean  transit 
by  land  alone,  or  does  it  mean  transit  by  land 
and  water?  If  it  means  transit  by  land  and 
water  we  shall  have  to  repeal  our  coastwise 
laws. 

Tariffs  and  import  duties 

"Equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
States  members  of  the  league."  Under  that 


19  Albert  B.  Cummins  (1850-1926)  served  in  the  Senate,  1908- 
1926. 
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phrase,  every  tariff  duty  which  any  other 
nation  thought  was  inequitable  the  league  of 
nations  could  take  hold  of,  and  "recommend” 
or  "advise,”  or  "decide,”  whatever  the  word 
may  be.  If  we  leave  this  loose  language  there 
the  tariff  and  all  import  duties  of  every  nation 
will  come  before  the  league.  If  we  think  that 
there  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  some 
American  goods  by  any  country  we  have  a 
right  to  take  it  before  the  league  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  equitable  treatment.  I  think  this 
opens  up  a  wide  field  of  dispute.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me,  moreover,  that  to  throw  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  tariff  or  of  import  duties  into  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  league  can  do  anything  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a 
breeder  of  dissension.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  anything  else. 

That  is  the  first  very  vital  objection  to  it  in 
my  mind;  but  I  also  have  a  feeling — and,  of 
course,  I  am  aware  it  is  an  old-fashioned  one — 
that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  right  to  originate  all  bills  to 
raise  revenue;  and  this  meddling  of  the  league 
with  tariff  rates,  of  course,  would  affect  reve¬ 
nue  very  seriously. 

Next  come  the  international  bureaus,  in  arti¬ 
cle  22,  to  which  no  one  would  object. 

Then  comes  article  23,  which  provides  that 
no  such  treaty  or  international  engagement, 
when  once  made,  shall  be  binding  until  it  has 
been  registered  by  the  secretary  general.  Our 
Constitution  says  that  it  shall  become  binding 
after  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  rati¬ 
fications  have  been  exchanged;  and  this  seems 
to  add  a  new  condition  to  the  constitutional 
conditions.  I  am  told  by  friends  of  this  treaty 
that  we  can  hold  back  ratification  until  the  reg¬ 
istry  has  taken  place,  but  while  this  ingenious 
scheme  undoubtedly  slips  by  the  Constitution, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
make  it  plain  and  avoid  a  constitutional  objec¬ 
tion  which  would  get  into  our  courts  if  no¬ 
where  else. 

"A  COMMITTEE  ON  STYLE  .  .  .  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN 
amiss” 

Article  24  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  says: 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates  from  time  to 
time  to  advise  the  reconsideration  by  State  members  of  the 


league  of  treaties  which  shall  become  inapplicable  and  of 
international  conditions  of  which  the  continuance  may  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  of  the  world. 


I  confess  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  this.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
senators,  who  like  the  league  just  as  it  is  print¬ 
ed,  who  perhaps  can  explain  that  thoroughly; 
but  "international  conditions  of  which  the  con¬ 
tinuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world" 
and  "the  league  of  treaties” — I  think  it  must  be 
misprinted;  but,  at  all  events,  it  needs  some 
examination. 

Article  25  provides  that  we  solemnly  engage 
not  to  enter  hereafter  into  any  engagements  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  league  of  na¬ 
tions.  Now,  that  is  a  distinct  limitation  upon 
the  treatymaking  power  of  the  Constitution. 
That  is  a  new  provision  which  must  be  added, 
in  my  judgment,  by  constitutional  amendment 
if  this  article  remains  unchanged.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  gives  us  very  well-defined  powers  as  to 
treatymaking,  and  here  we  promise  that  we  will 
not  enter  upon  any  engagement  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  league  of  nations.  The 
object  is  excellent,  of  course,  but  it  nevertheless 
raises  a  very  obvious  constitutional  difficulty. 

The  provision  for  amendments  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  league  makes  amendment  very 
difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible.  That  is 
another  reason  why  I  am  anxious,  perhaps 
unduly  anxious,  as  to  the  importance  of  getting 
this  article  clear  and  precise  now,  before  we  are 
asked  to  approve  it.  When  our  Constitution 
was  formed  we  had  in  the  convention  some 
fifty  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  ablest  men,  I  believe,  in  the  world. 
They  took  some  three  months,  as  I  recall,  in 
their  work.  They  had  a  committee  on  style, 
headed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,20  and  that  is 
the  reason  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  so  extremely  clear,  precise, 
and  excellent;  and  yet,  precise  and  clear  as 
those  articles  are,  under  them,  and  especially 


20  Gouverneur  Morris  (1752-1816)  represented  Pennsylvania  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  He  represented  New  York  in 
the  Senate,  1800-1803. 
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under  the  grant  in  regard  to  commerce  between 
the  states,  have  arisen  questions  the  decisions 
of  which  by  the  Supreme  Court  w.ould  fill  vol¬ 
umes,  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  and  also 
the  need  of  extreme  care  in  phraseology.  I  think 
a  committee  on  style  in  this  league,  to  redraft 
the  proposed  constitution  and  put  it  in  legal 
language,  would  not  have  been  amiss. 

“No  PROVISION  FOR  WITHDRAWAL" 

Finally,  as  I  come  to  the  end,  the  Senate  will 
observe  that  there  is  no  provision  for  with¬ 
drawal.  That  is  very  important.  We  are  making 
an  indissoluble  treaty.  The  old  fashion  of  trea¬ 
ties,  always  beginning  by  swearing  eternal 
friendship,  common  certainly  as  late  as  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  has  been  abandoned  in 
modern  times  entirely.  Almost  all  treaties  now 
contain  provisions  for  terminating  the  treaty  on 
due  notice.  Others  limit  the  life  of  the  treaty. 
An  indissoluble  treaty,  without  the  right  of 
withdrawal,  is  very  unusual. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me — not  once  but 
many  times — that  we  can  abrogate,  that  we  can 
violate,  that  we  can  overrule  any  treaty  by  the 
action  of  Congress.  I  know  that.  We  can  de¬ 
nounce  it.  I  know  that.  I  think,  however,  that  to 
form  a  league  of  this  kind  and  leave  it  in  such  a 
form  that  no  nation  can  get  out  of  it  except  by 
abrogation,  by  violation,  or  by  denunciation — 
action  which  usually  in  the  intercourse  of  na¬ 
tions  means  war — is  very  serious.  If  the  right  of 
withdrawal  were  preserved,  a  nation  could 
withdraw — on  due  notice,  of  course — without 
shattering  the  league  or  impairing  in  any  way 
the  sanctity  of  treaties.  It  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  such  provision.  If  you  leave  a 
country — I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the 
United  States — tied  hard  and  fast,  so  that  they 
cannot  get  out  of  this  league  without  tearing 
everything  to  pieces  by  denouncing  it  or  by  ab¬ 
rogating  it  or  violating  it,  you  create  a  situation 
which  in  my  mind  does  not  promote  the  peace 
of  nations,  but  the  very  reverse. 

I  have  seen  here  not  so  many  years  ago  an 
occasion  when,  in  a  burst  of  passion,  the  House 
of  Representatives  swept  away  a  treaty  with  a 
friendly  nation,  which  contained  provisions  for 
notice  and  withdrawal,  without  any  regard  for 


the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  resolution  was 
modified  here  so  as  to  avoid  insult  and  offense; 
but  that  was  the  way  it  passed  the  House  in  a 
moment  of  anger  and  excitement.  Passion  and 
emotion  are  not  going  to  perish  or  die  out  of 
men  because  we  sign  an  agreement  for  a  league 
of  nations.  They  will  remain.  The  case  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  was  with  Russia,  in¬ 
volved  the  good  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  one  nation;  but  such  treatment  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  league  would  involve  a  similar 
feeling  on  the  part  of  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
practically  all  members  of  the  league.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  serious  danger,  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  which  we  are  all  seeking  to 
promote.  It  must  be  avoided  by  a  simple 
amendment. 

Thus,  very  imperfectly,  I  have  reviewed  these 
articles.  I  have  stated  some  of  the  doubts  and 
questionings  which  have  arisen  in  my  own 
mind,  and  I  could  print  in  the  Record  letters 
which  I  have  received  showing  other  points  and 
questions  which  have  occurred  to  other  minds. 
This  demonstrates  the  uncertainties  which 
cloud  this  instrument  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  the  United  States  enters  into  an  indissol¬ 
uble  permanent  alliance  there  ought  to  be,  as  I 
have  said,  no  uncertainties  in  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  I  earnestly  desire  to  do  everything 
that  can  be  done  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world,  but  these  articles  as  they  stand  in  this 
proposed  constitution  seem  to  give  a  rich  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  fertile  in  producing  controversies 
and  misunderstandings.  They  also  make  some 
demands  which  I  do  not  believe  any  nation 
would  submit  to  in  a  time  of  stress.  Therefore 
this  machinery  would  not  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world,  but  would  have  a  directly  opposite 
effect.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  subjects  of 
misunderstanding  and  dispute  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  Is  it  not  possible  to  draft  a  better,  more 
explicit,  less  dangerous  scheme  than  the  one 
here  and  now  presented?  Surely  we  are  not  to 
be  shut  up  to  this  as  the  last  and  only  word  to 
take  or  leave. 

“The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  propose" 

To  those  who  object  that  the  criticism  of  this 
tentative  draft  plan  of  the  committee  of  the 
peace  conference  must  be  not  only  destructive 
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but  constructive  it  might  be  said  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  propose, 
in  order  to  establish  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  must  curtail  its 
independence,  part  with  a  portion  of  its  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  abandon  all  the  international  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  been  so  successful  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  Those  who  support  the 
present  draft  of  the  constitution  for  the  league 
must  demonstrate  that  it  is  an  improvement 
before  they  can  expect  its  general  acceptance. 
But  the  Senate  cannot  at  this  time  undertake  to 
make  plans  for  a  league,  because  we  are  in  the 
process  of  negotiation,  and  the  Senate  does  not 
begin  to  act  until  the  stage  of  ratification  is 
reached.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  con¬ 
structive  propositions  which  it  would  be  well,  I 
think,  for  the  peace  conference  to  consider.  If  it 
is  said  that  you  can  preserve  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  by  extending  it,  which  appears  to  me 
clearly  to  mean  its  destruction  and  to  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  then  let  us  put  three  lines 
into  the  draft  for  the  league  which  will  preserve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt  or  question.  It  is  easily  done.  Let  us  also 
have,  if  we  enter  the  league,  a  complete  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  league's  jurisdiction  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  are  involved  in  immigration  and  the 
right  of  each  country  to  say  who  shall  come 
within  its  borders  and  become  citizens.  This 
and  certain  other  questions  vital  to  national  ex¬ 
istence  ought  to  be  exempted  from  any  control 
or  jurisdiction  by  the  league  or  its  officials  by  a 
very  few  words,  such  as  can  be  found  in  the  ar¬ 
bitration  treaties  of  1907.  There  should  be  some 
definite  provision  for  peaceful  withdrawal  from 
the  league  if  any  nation  desires  to  withdraw. 
Lastly,  let  us  have  a  definite  statement  in  the 
constitution  of  the  league  as  to  whether  the 
league  is  to  have  an  international  force  of  its 
own  or  is  to  have  the  power  to  summon  the 
armed  forces  of  the  different  members  of  the 
league.  Let  it  be  stated  in  plain  language 
whether  the  "measures,"  the  "recommenda¬ 
tions,"  or  the  suggestions  of  the  executive 
council  are  to  be  binding  upon  the  members  of 
the  league  and  are  to  compel  them,  technically 
or  morally,  to  do  what  the  league  delegates  and 
the  executive  council  determine  to  be  necessary. 
On  the  question  of  the  use  of  force  we  should 


not  proceed  in  the  dark.  If  those  who  support 
the  league  decline  to  make  such  simple  state¬ 
ments  as  these — I  mean  statements  in  the  body 
of  the  instrument,  not  individual  statements — it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  seeking  to  do  by  indirection  and  the  use  of 
nebulous  phrases  what  they  are  not  willing  to 
do  directly,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace  than  this, 
for  every  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive 
council  which  the  signatories  to  the  league 
might  fairly  consider  to  be  doubtful  would  lead 
to  very  perilous  controversies  and  to  menacing 
quarrels. 

"Go  ON  UNDER  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE" 

Unless  some  better  constitution  for  a  league 
than  this  can  be  drawn,  it  seems  to  me,  after 
such  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to  give, 
that  the  world's  peace  would  be  much  better, 
much  more  surely  promoted,  by  allowing  the 
United  States  to  go  on  under  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  responsible  for  the  peace  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  without  any  danger  of  collision  with 
Europe  as  to  questions  among  the  various 
American  states,  and  if  a  league  is  desired  it 
might  be  made  up  by  the  European  nations 
whose  interests  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  with 
which  the  United  States  could  cooperate  fully 
and  at  any  time,  whenever  cooperation  was 
needed.  I  suppose  I  shall  make  myself  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  derision  for  quoting  from  the  Farewell 
Address,  but  it  states  a  momentous  truth  so  ad¬ 
mirably  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  giving  it,  for 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Washing¬ 
ton  says: 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have 
none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged 
in  frequent  controversies  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially 
foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise 
in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  if  the  United 
States  enters  any  league  of  nations  it  does  so 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  not 
for  its  own  benefit.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  a  peace-loving  people.  We  have  no 
boundaries  to  rectify,  no  schemes,  and  no  de¬ 
sires  for  the  acquisition  or  conquest  of  territory. 
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We  have  in  the  main  kept  the  peace  in  the 
American  hemisphere.  The  states  of  South 
America  have  grown  constantly  more  stable, 
and  revolutions  have  well-nigh  disappeared  in 
the  states  south  of  those  bordering  on  the  Car¬ 
ibbean.  No  one  questions  that  the  United  States 
is  able  to  prevent  any  conflicts  in  the  American 
hemisphere  which  would  involve  the  world  in 
any  way  or  be  more  than  passing  difficulties, 
which  in  most  cases  could  be  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  If  we  join  a  league,  therefore,  it  must  be 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  peace  in  Europe, 
where  all  the  greatest  wars  have  originated,  and 
where  there  is  always  danger  of  war,  and  in 
Asia,  where  serious  conflicts  may  arise  at  any 
moment.  If  we  join  a  league,  of  course,  we  have 
in  mind  the  danger  of  European  conflict  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  us  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  civilization,  as  has  just  happened  in  the 
war  with  Germany.  But  such  wars  as  that  are, 
fortunately,  rare;  so  rare  that  one  has  never 
before  occurred,  and  when  the  time  came  we 
took  our  part;  but  in  the  main  our  share  in  any 
league  must  be  almost  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  We  have  the  right,  therefore,  to  demand 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  any  agreement  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  world's  peace  which  is 
likely  to  produce  new  causes  of  difference  and 
dissension,  or  which  is  calculated  to  injure  the 
United  States,  or  compel  from  us  undue  sacri¬ 
fice,  or  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  may  be 
forced  to  serve  the  ambitions  of  others.  There  is 
no  gain  for  peace  in  the  Americas  to  be  found 
by  annexing  the  Americas  to  the  European 
system.  Whatever  we  do  there  we  do  from 
almost  purely  altruistic  motives,  and  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  consider  every  proposition 
with  the  utmost  care  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
it  does  not  do  us  injustice  or  render  future  con¬ 
ditions  worse  instead  of  better  than  they  are  at 
present. 

To  me  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  enormous 
difficulties.  We  are  all  striving  for  a  like  result; 
but  to  make  any  real  advances  toward  the 
future  preservation  of  the  world's  peace  will 
take  time,  care,  and  long  consideration.  We 
cannot  reach  our  objects  by  a  world  constitu¬ 
tion  hastily  constructed  in  a  few  weeks  in  Paris 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  a  war  not  yet 
ended.  The  one  thing  to  do,  as  I  said  in  the 


Senate  some  time  ago,  and  that  which  I  now 
wish  above  all  others,  is  to  make  the  peace  with 
Germany — to  make  a  peace  which  by  its  terms 
will  prevent  her  from  breaking  out  again  upon 
the  world;  to  exclude  Turkey  from  Europe, 
strengthen  Greece,  and  give  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  Armenians  and  to  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  populations  of  Asia  Minor;  to 
erect  the  barrier  states  for  the  Poles,  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  and  Jugo  Slavs;  to  take  possession  of 
the  Kiel  Canal;  to  establish  the  Baltic  States  and 
free  them  from  Russia  and  restore  Danish 
Schleswig  to  Denmark.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  indemnities  or  reparation,  or  by  whatever 
name  we  choose  to  call  the  damages  to  be  ex¬ 
acted  from  Germany.  We  ought,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  receive  indemnities  which  would 
enable  us  to  provide  for  the  Lusitania  21  claims 
and  for  the  destruction  of  our  ships  by  subma¬ 
rines — to  go  no  further.  But  the  enormous 
losses  of  England  and  Italy  in  shipping  should 
be  made  good,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Bel¬ 
gium  must  be  restored  and  fully  compensated 
for  her  terrible  injuries. 

“Germany  is  lifting  her  head  again" 

Finally  there  is  France,  and  the  indemnities  to 
France  ought  to  be  ample  and  complete.  The 
machinery  taken  from  her  factories  should  be 
restored.  The  cattle  driven  from  her  fields 
should  be  brought  back.  The  debt  of  the  free 
and  civilized  world  to  France  is  inestimable. 
Our  own  debt  to  her  is  very  large.  France  has 
been  our  outpost  and  our  bulwark.  She  has 
bared  her  breast  to  the  storm  and  stood  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  advancing  hordes  of  Germany 
in  the  darkest  days.  It  was  France,  aided  by  the 
small  but  gallant  army  of  England,  which 
checked  the  onrush  of  the  Germans  at  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne.  It  is  her  land  which  has 
been  desolated  and  her  villages  and  cities  which 
have  been  destroyed.  She  should  have  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  utmost  limit  in  every  way.  Eternal 
justice  demands  it.  But  it  is  also  to  our  immedi¬ 
ate  and  selfish  interest  as  a  nation  that  France 
should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  she  must  have  without  question 


21  German  torpedoes  sank  the  U  S.  passenger  liner  Lusitania  on 
May  7,  1915. 
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and  without  reduction,  and  other  barriers  if 
necessary  to  make  her  impregnable  to  German 
assault,  for  on  the  strength  of  France  more  than 
anything  else,  because  she  is  the  neighbor  of 
Germany,  rests  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
We  ought  then  to  make  this  peace  with  Germa¬ 
ny  and  make  it  at  once.  Much  time  has  been 
wasted.  The  delays  have  bred  restlessness  and 
confusion  everywhere.  Germany  is  lifting  her 
head  again.  The  whining  after  defeat  is  chang¬ 
ing  to  threats.  She  is  seeking  to  annex  nine  mil¬ 
lions  of  Germans  in  German  Austria.  She  is 
reaching  out  in  Russia  and  reviving  her  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  penetration  everywhere. 
Her  fields  have  not  been  desolated  nor  her  fac¬ 
tories  destroyed.  Germany  is  again  threatening, 
and  the  only  source  of  a  great  war  is  to  be 
found  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  in  Germany. 
She  could  be  chained  and  fettered  now  and  this 
menace  to  the  world's  peace  should  be  removed 
at  once.  Whatever  else  we  fought  for  certainly 
our  first  and  paramount  purpose  was  to  defeat 
Germany.  The  victory  over  Germany  is  not  yet 
complete.  Let  it  be  made  so  without  delay. 

That  which  I  desire  above  everything  else, 
that  which  is  nearest  to  my  heart,  is  to  bring 
our  soldiers  home.  The  making  of  a  league  of 
nations  will  not  do  that.  We  can  only  bring  our 
soldiers  home,  entirely  and  completely,  when 
the  peace  with  Germany  is  made  and  pro¬ 
claimed.  Let  that  peace  be  made  and  I  can 
assure  the  world  that  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Germany  comes  to  this  chamber  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  bring  our  men  back  from  France — the 
men  who  fought  the  war,  the  men  who  made 
the  personal  sacrifice.  Let  us  get  them  back  at 
once,  and  to  that  end  let  us  have  the  peace 
made  with  Germany,  made  now,  and  not  delay 
it  until  the  complicated  questions  of  the  league 
of  nations  can  be  settled  with  the  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  they  demand.  What  is  it  that 
delays  the  peace  with  Germany?  Discussions 
over  the  league  of  nations;  nothing  else.  Let  us 
have  peace  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1919. 
That  is  the  first  step  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  The  next  step  will  be  to  make  sure  if  we 
can  that  the  world  shall  have  peace  in  the  year 
1950  or  2000.  Let  us  have  the  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  bring  our  boys  home. 


This  is  the  immediate  thing  to  do  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  world's  peace,  but  there  is 
an  issue  involved  in  the  league  constitution  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  which  far  overshadows  all  others. 
We  are  asked  to  depart  now  for  the  first  time 
from  the  foreign  policies  of  Washington.  We 
are  invited  to  move  away  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  toward  the  other  end  of  the  line  at 
which  stands  the  sinister  figure  of  Trotzky,  the 
champion  of  internationalism. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  the 
freest  and  best  government  in  the  world,  and 
we  are  the  great  rampart  today  against  the  an¬ 
archy  and  disorder  which  have  taken  possession 
of  Russia  and  are  trying  to  invade  every  peace¬ 
ful  country  in  the  world.  For  Lincoln's  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  we  are  asked  to  substitute  in  the  United 
States  on  many  vital  points  government  of,  for, 
and  by  other  people.  Pause  and  consider  well 
before  you  take  this  fateful  step.  I  do  not  say 
that  agreements  may  not  be  made  among  the 
nations  which  stand  for  ordered  freedom  and 
civilization,  which  will  do  much  to  secure  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  no  such 
agreement  has  yet  been  presented  to  us.  We 
must  beware  of  the  dangers  which  beset  our 
path.  We  must  not  lose  by  an  improvident  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  eternal  peace  all  that  we  have 
won  by  war  and  sacrifice.  We  must  build  no 
bridges  across  the  chasm  which  now  separates 
American  freedom  and  order  from  Russian  an¬ 
archy  and  destruction.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  democracy  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
prospered  so  mightily  in  the  past,  is  not  drawn 
by  any  hasty  error  or  by  any  glittering  delu¬ 
sions,  through  specious  devices  of  supernational 
government,  within  the  toils  of  international 
socialism  and  anarchy.  I  wish  nothing  but  good 
to  all  the  races  of  men.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
peace,  unbroken  peace,  may  reign  everywhere 
on  earth.  But  America  and  the  American  people 
are  first  in  my  heart  now  and  always.  I  can 
never  assent  to  any  scheme  no  matter  how  fair 
its  outward  seeming  which  is  not  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  for  the  highest  and  best  interest  of  my 
own  beloved  people  of  whom  I  am  one — the 
American  people — the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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William  E.  Borah 
The  League  of  Nations 

November  19,  1919 

On  the  final  day  of  Senate  debate  over  the  League  of  Nations,  William  E.  Borah  spoke 
powerfully  and  persuasively  in  opposition  to  the  League. 

"William  E.  Borah,"  one  scholar  has  noted,  "was  one  of  the  last  public  speakers  in  the 
United  States  to  be  compared  favorably  to  the  giants  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  as 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  Calhoun."  1  The  progressive  Idaho  Republican 
had  honed  his  oratorical  skills  as  a  successful  criminal  lawyer  and  special  prosecutor 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1907;  during  the  thirty-three  years  that  he  served  in 
the  Senate,  he  was,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Marion  C.  McKenna,  "long  the  most 
outstanding  speaker  in  Congress,  his  oratory  being  both  intellectual  and  emotional."  2 
Known  as  "the  Great  Opposer"  for  his  independent  stance  on  a  myriad  of  issues, 
Borah  was  a  resolute  opponent  of  special  interests,  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  confirmed  isolationist.  As  World  War  I  drew  to  a  close,  he  emerged  as  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  "irreconcilables" — the  group  of  predominantly  Republican 
senators  whose  unbending  opposition  to  American  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations 
helped  insure  the  defeat  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919  and  1920. 

Borah's  November  19,  1919,  speech  was  the  culmination  of  an  effort  that  began  in 
1917,  when  he  introduced  a  resolution  affirming  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  response  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  January  17,  1917,  address  before  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  preserve  a  "peace 
without  victory."  3  He  declined  the  invitation  that  Wilson  extended  to  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  members  to  discuss  the  treaty  on  February  26,  1919.  After  Wilson 
returned  to  Paris  to  continue  the  treaty  negotiations,  Borah  took  his  case  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  On  speaking  tours  of  the  Northeast,  Colorado,  and  the  Midwest,  he  capti¬ 
vated  the  audiences  that  crowded  auditoriums  and  lecture  halls  well  past  their  capacity. 
"America  has  arisen  to  a  position  where  she  is  respected  and  admired  by  the  entire 
world,"  he  informed  a  Brooklyn  audience.  "She  did  it  by  minding  her  own  business  .  .  . 
the  European  and  American  systems  do  not  agree."  4 

After  the  Senate  finally  received  the  treaty  on  July  14,  1919,  Senate  Majority  Leader 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  began 
his  effort — which  ultimately  proved  successful — to  defeat  the  League  by  delaying  the 
final  vote  while  adding  reservations  to  the  treaty  that  would  render  it  unacceptable  to 
Wilson's  supporters  (See  Speech  No.  27).  Borah  and  the  "irreconcilables"  remained  reso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  League  in  any  form — with  or  without  reservations.  Borah 
pressed  for  an  immediate  vote,  but  finally  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Lodge's  effort,  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  understanding  that  he  and  his  supporters  reserved  the  right  to  vote  against  the 
final  product.  In  the  meantime,  Borah  continued  to  muster  opposition  to  the  League. 
When  Wilson  embarked  on  a  speaking  tour  to  rally  support  for  the  League,  Borah  and 
Republican  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California  followed  to  express  the  opposing 
view,  with  Borah  covering  the  midwestem  states. 

Lodge  succeeded  in  adding  fourteen  reservations  to  the  treaty,  which  the  Senate  con¬ 
sidered  on  November  6,  1919.  On  November  19,  the  final  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress,  amid  a  protracted  and  wearying  debate  over  the  "Lodge  reserva¬ 
tions,"  Borah — whose  "superb  sense  of  timing"  5  was  legendary — rose  to  deliver  a 
speech  that  one  contemporary  pronounced  "one  of  the  Senate's  oratorical  master¬ 
pieces."  6  He  spoke  for  two  hours — a  rare  violation  of  his  maxim  that  "a  man  can  tell  all 
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he  knows  in  forty  minutes"  7 — without  notes,  but  his  measured  arguments  offered 
ample  evidence  of  the  extensive  preparation  that  always  informed  his  rhetoric. 

Borah  began  his  remarks  by  repeating  Abraham  Lincoln's  advice:  "Entertain  no  com¬ 
promise;  have  none  of  it,"  then  informed  the  Senate  that  "my  objections  to  the  league 
have  not  been  met  by  the  reservations."  Reminding  his  audience  of  "the  great  policy  of 
'no  entangling  alliances'  upon  which  the  strength  of  this  Republic  has  been  founded  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,"  he  asked  "where  is  the  reservation  which  protects  us 
against  entangling  alliances?"  Although  Borah  rarely  employed  sarcasm  as  a  rhetorical 
device,  and  never  made  personal  attacks  on  his  opponents,  he  confronted  his  would-be 
detractors  with  a  direct  and  emotion-laden  challenge:  "Call  us  little  Americans  if  you 
will,"  he  urged,  "but  leave  us  the  consolation  and  the  pride  which  the  term  American, 
however  modified,  still  imparts.  ...  If  we  have  erred  we  have  erred  out  of  too  much  love 
for  those  things  which  from  childhood  you  and  we  together  were  taught  to  revere  .  .  . 
because  we  have  placed  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson,  too  exalted  an  opinion  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  sainted  Lincoln." 

Borah's  address  moved  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  tears.  Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  members  of  the  press  gallery  passed  notes  to  "the  Great  Opposer,"  compli¬ 
menting  him  on  his  triumph,  and  even  such  an  accomplished  orator  as  Indiana  Senator 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  conceded  that  he  could  not  recall  "a  speech  that  more  perfectly  satis¬ 
fies  my  conception  of  the  standard  of  taste  and  genuine  eloquence.  Nobody  can  answer 
it — nobody  will  try  to  answer  it."  8 

Several  other  senators  spoke  against  or  in  support  of  the  League  of  Nations  during  the 
grueling  five-and-a-half-hour  debate  of  November  19,  1919,  but  no  one  could  match 
Borah's  brilliant  performance.  The  Senate  voted  on  the  treaty  as  the  session  drew  to  a 
close.  The  Democrats,  who,  at  Wilson's  insistence,  refused  to  accept  the  reservations, 
combined  with  the  irreconcilables  to  defeat  the  treaty  with  the  "Lodge  reservations"  by 
a  vote  of  39  to  55.  In  a  subsequent  vote,  the  treaty  without  reservations  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  53.  Four  months  later,  on  March  19,  1920,  the  treaty  once  again  failed  to 
receive  the  two-thirds  Senate  vote  needed  for  approval. 

Borah  continued  in  the  Senate  until  his  death  on  January  19,  1940.  He  remained  one 
of  the  body's  most  powerful  speakers,  delivering  his  last  major  speech  on  October  2, 
1939,  in  support  of  the  Neutrality  Act  embargo. 
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William  E.  Borah 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  1 
November  19,  1919 
(In  the  Senate) 


“My  objections  .  .  .  have  not  been  met  by  the 
reservations" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  misled  by  the  debate 
across  the  aisle  into  the  view  that  this  treaty 
will  not  be  ratified.  I  entertain  little  doubt  that 
sooner  or  later — and  entirely  too  soon — the 
treaty  will  be  ratified  with  the  league  of  nations 
in  it,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  with  the  reserva¬ 
tions  in  it  as  they  are  now  written.  There  may 
possibly  be  some  change  in  verbiage  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  common  sharing  of  parent¬ 
age,  but  our  friends  across  the  aisle  will  likely 
accept  the  league  of  nations  with  the  reserva¬ 
tions  in  substance  as  now  written.  I  think, 
therefore,  this  moment  is  just  as  appropriate  as 
any  other  for  me  to  express  my  final  views 
with  reference  to  the  treaty  and  the  league  of 
nations.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  opportunity  I  shall 
have  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  my  reasons 
for  opposing  the  treaty  and  the  league. 

Mr.  President,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  President  before  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  office  and  at  a  time  when  all  indications 
were  to  the  effect  that  we  would  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  civil  strife,  a  friend  from  the  city  of 
Washington  wrote  him  for  instructions.  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  back  in  a  single  line,  “Entertain 
no  compromise;  have  none  of  it."  That  states 
the  position  I  occupy  at  this  time  and  which  I 
have,  in  an  humble  way,  occupied  from  the 
first  contention  in  regard  to  this  proposal. 

My  objections  to  the  league  have  not  been 
met  by  the  reservations.  I  desire  to  state  where¬ 
in  my  objections  have  not  been  met.  Let  us  see 
what  our  attitude  will  be  toward  Europe  and 
what  our  position  will  be  with  reference  to  the 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  8781-84. 


other  nations  of  the  world  after  we  shall  have 
entered  the  league  with  the  present  reservations 
written  therein.  With  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  think  that  they  have  accomplished  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  and  challenging  no  man's  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity  or  patriotism,  I  do  not  believe  the 
reservations  have  met  the  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tions  which  are  involved  in  this  contest. 

When  the  league  shall  have  been  formed,  we 
shall  be  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the 
council  of  the  league.  Our  accredited  represent¬ 
ative  will  sit  in  judgment  with  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  other  members  of  the 
league  to  pass  upon  the  concerns  not  only  of 
our  country  but  of  all  Europe  and  all  Asia  and 
the  entire  world.  Our  accredited  representatives 
will  be  members  of  the  assembly.  They  will  sit 
there  to  represent  the  judgment  of  these  110 
million  people — more  than — just  as  we  are  ac¬ 
credited  here  to  represent  our  constituencies. 
We  cannot  send  our  representatives  to  sit  in 
council  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  world  with  mental  reserva¬ 
tions  as  to  what  we  shall  do  in  case  their  judg¬ 
ment  shall  not  be  satisfactory  to  us.  If  we  go  to 
the  council  or  to  the  assembly  with  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  complying  in  good  faith 
and  in  absolute  integrity  with  all  upon  which 
the  council  or  the  assembly  may  pass,  we  shall 
soon  return  to  our  country  with  our  self-respect 
forfeited  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
condemnatory. 

Why  need  you  gentlemen  across  the  aisle 
worry  about  a  reservation  here  or  there  when 
we  are  sitting  in  the  council  and  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  and  bound  by  every  obligation  in  morals, 
which  the  president  said  was  supreme  above 
that  of  law,  to  comply  with  the  judgment 
which  our  representative  and  the  other  repre- 
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sentatives  finally  form?  Shall  we  go  there,  Mr. 
President,  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  in  case  that 
judgment  works  for  peace  join  with  our  allies, 
but  in  case  it  works  for  war  withdraw  our  co¬ 
operation?  How  long  would  we  stand  as  we 
now  stand,  a  great  Republic  commanding  the 
respect  and  holding  the  leadership  of  the  world, 
if  we  should  adopt  any  such  course? 

So,  sir,  we  not  only  sit  in  the  council  and  in 
the  assembly  with  our  accredited  representa¬ 
tives,  but  bear  in  mind  that  article  11  is  un¬ 
touched  by  any  reservation  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  here;  and  with  article  11  untouched  and 
its  integrity  complete,  article  10  is  perfectly  su¬ 
perfluous.  If  any  war  or  threat  of  war  shall  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  for  the  league,  and  the 
league  shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  wise  to 
deal  with  it,  what  is  the  necessity  of  article  10? 
Will  not  external  aggression  be  regarded  as  a 
war  or  threat  of  war?  If  the  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  some  nation  in  Europe  is  assailed  will  it 
be  regarded  as  a  war  or  threat  of  war?  Is  there 
anything  in  article  10  that  is  not  completely 
covered  by  article  11? 

It  remains  complete,  and  with  our  representa¬ 
tives  sitting  in  the  council  and  the  assembly, 
and  with  article  11  complete,  and  with  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  the  council  having  jurisdiction  of 
all  matters  touching  the  peace  of  the  world, 
what  more  do  you  need  to  bind  the  United 
States  if  you  assume  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  honor? 

"What  will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do?" 

We  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  we  would 
not  send  our  troops  abroad  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Pass  by  now  for  a  moment  the 
legal  proposition.  If  we  create  executive  func¬ 
tions,  the  executive  will  perform  those  func¬ 
tions  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  Pass 
that  question  by  and  go  to  the  other  question. 
Our  members  of  the  council  are  there.  Our 
members  of  the  assembly  are  there.  Article  11  is 
complete,  and  it  authorizes  the  league,  a 
member  of  which  is  our  representative,  to  deal 
with  matters  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  league 
through  its  council  and  its  assembly  deals  with 
the  matter,  and  our  accredited  representative 
joins  with  the  others  in  deciding  upon  a  certain 


course,  which  involves  a  question  of  sending 
troops.  What  will  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do?  What  right  will  it  have  left,  except 
the  bare  technical  right  to  refuse,  which  as  a 
moral  proposition  it  will  not  dare  to  exercise? 
Have  we  not  been  told  day  by  day  for  the  last 
nine  months  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  a  coordinate  part  of  the  treatymaking 
power,  should  accept  this  league  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  because  the  wise  men  sitting  at  Versailles 
had  so  written  it,  and  has  not  every  possible  in¬ 
fluence  and  every  source  of  power  in  public 
opinion  been  organized  and  directed  against  the 
Senate  to  compel  it  to  do  that  thing?  How 
much  stronger  will  be  the  moral  compulsion 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when 
we  ourselves  have  indorsed  the  proposition  of 
sending  our  accredited  representatives  there  to 
vote  for  us? 

Ah,  but  you  say  that  there  must  be  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  and  that  there  is  vast  protection 
in  unanimous  consent. 

"There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  unanimous 
consent" 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly;  but  has 
not  every  division  and  dismemberment  of  every 
nation  which  has  suffered  dismemberment 
taken  place  by  unanimous  consent  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years?  Did  not  Prussia  and  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia  by  unanimous  consent  divide 
Poland?  Did  not  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  and  Italy  and  France  divide 
China  and  give  Shantung  to  Japan?  Was  that 
not  a  unanimous  decision?  Close  the  doors 
upon  the  diplomats  of  Europe,  let  them  sit  in 
secret,  give  them  the  material  to  trade  on,  and 
there  always  will  be  unanimous  consent. 

How  did  Japan  get  unanimous  consent?  I 
want  to  say  here,  in  my  parting  words  upon 
this  proposition,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  out¬ 
rage  upon  China  was  quite  as  distasteful  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  me. 
But  Japan  said:  "I  will  not  sign  your  treaty 
unless  you  turn  over  to  me  Shantung,  to  be 
turned  back  at  my  discretion,"  and  you  know 
how  Japan's  discretion  operates  with  reference 
to  such  things.  And  so,  when  we  are  in  the 
league,  and  our  accredited  representatives  are 
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sitting  at  Geneva,  and  a  question  of  great 
moment  arises,  Japan,  or  Russia,  or  Germany,  or 
Great  Britain  will  say,  "Unless  this  matter  is 
adjusted  in  this  way  I  will  depart  from  your 
league."  It  is  the  same  thing,  operating  in  the 
same  way,  only  under  a  different  date  and 
under  a  little  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  have  enough  territory, 
if  you  have  enough  material,  if  you  have 
enough  subject  peoples  to  trade  upon  and 
divide,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

Do  our  Democratic  friends  ever  expect  any 
man  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  council  or  as  a 
member  of  the  assembly  equal  in  intellectual 
power  and  in  standing  before  the  world  with 
that  of  our  representative  at  Versailles?  Do  you 
expect  a  man  to  sit  in  the  council  who  will 
have  made  more  pledges,  and  I  shall  assume 
made  them  in  sincerity,  for  self-determination 
and  for  the  rights  of  small  peoples,  than  had 
been  made  by  our  accredited  representative? 
And  yet,  what  became  of  it?  The  unanimous 
consent  was  obtained  nevertheless. 

But  take  another  view  of  it.  We  are  sending 
to  the  council  one  man.  That  one  man  repre¬ 
sents  110  million  people. 

Here,  sitting  in  the  Senate,  we  have  two  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  over  in  the  other 
house  we  have  representatives  in  accordance 
with  population,  and  the  responsibility  is 
spread  out  in  accordance  with  our  obligations  to 
our  constituency.  But  now  we  are  transferring 
to  one  man  the  stupendous  power  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  and  convictions  of  110  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  tremendous  questions  which  may 
involve  the  peace  or  may  involve  the  war  of  the 
world. 

"Where  is  the  reservation  .  .  .  which  protects  us 

AGAINST  ENTANGLING  ALLIANCES?" 

However  you  view  the  question  of  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  it  does  not  protect  us. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this?  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  all  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  have 
entangled  ourselves  with  all  European  concerns. 
We  have  joined  in  alliance  with  all  the  Europe¬ 
an  nations  which  have  thus  far  joined  the 
league,  and  all  nations  which  may  be  admitted 


to  the  league.  We  are  sitting  there  dabbling  in 
their  affairs  and  intermeddling  in  their  con¬ 
cerns.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President — and  this 
comes  to  the  question  which  is  fundamental 
with  me — we  have  forfeited  and  surrendered, 
once  and  for  all,  the  great  policy  of  "no  entan¬ 
gling  alliances"  upon  which  the  strength  of  this 
Republic  has  been  founded  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

My  friends  of  reservations,  tell  me  where  is 
the  reservation  in  these  articles  which  protects 
us  against  entangling  alliances  with  Europe? 

Those  who  are  differing  over  reservations, 
tell  me  what  one  of  them  protects  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Father  of  his  Country.2  That 
fundamental  proposition  is  surrendered,  and  we 
are  a  part  of  the  European  turmoils  and  con¬ 
flicts  from  the  time  we  enter  this  league. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  that.  There  has 
never  been  an  hour  since  the  Venezuelan  diffi¬ 
culty  that  there  has  not  been  operating  in  this 
country,  fed  by  domestic  and  foreign  sources, 
powerful  propaganda  for  the  destruction  of  the 
doctrine  of  no  entangling  alliances. 

Lloyd  George  3  is  reported  to  have  said  just  a 
few  days  before  the  conference  met  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  that  Great  Britain  could  give  up  much, 
and  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  much,  to  have 
America  withdraw  from  that  policy.  That  was 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  entire  conference 
at  Versailles,  so  far  as  the  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  were  concerned.  Clemenceau  4  and  Lloyd 
George  and  others  like  them  were  willing  to 
make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  which  would 
draw  America  away  from  her  isolation  and  into 
the  internal  affairs  and  concerns  of  Europe. 
This  league  of  nations,  with  or  without  reserva¬ 
tions,  whatever  else  it  does  or  does  not  do,  does 
surrender  and  sacrifice  that  policy;  and  once 
having  surrendered  and  become  a  part  of  the 
European  concerns,  where,  my  friends,  are  you 
going  to  stop? 


2  In  his  Farewell  Address,  George  Washington  urged  the  nation  to 
avoid  permanent  alliances  with  foreign  countries. 

3  David  Lloyd  George  (1863-1945)  was  British  prime  minister, 
1916-1922. 

4  Georges  Clemenceau  (1841-1929)  was  premier  of  France,  1906- 
1909  and  1917-1920.  He  led  the  French  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
conference  in  1919. 
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You  have  put  in  here  a  reservation  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.5  I  think  that,  in  so  far  as  lan¬ 
guage  could  protect  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  has 
been  protected.  But  as  a  practical  proposition, 
as  a  working  proposition,  tell  me  candidly,  as 
men  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  country 
and  of  other  countries,  do  you  think  that  you 
can  intermeddle  in  European  affairs  and  keep 
Europe  from  intermeddling  in  your  affairs? 

When  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  to  Jefferson,  he 
asked  him  his  view  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in  substance,  our  first 
and  primary  obligation  should  be  never  to 
interfere  in  European  affairs;  and,  secondly, 
never  to  permit  Europe  to  interfere  in  our 
affairs. 

He  understood,  as  every  wise  and  practical 
man  understands,  that  if  we  intermeddle  in  her 
affairs,  if  we  help  to  adjust  her  conditions,  in¬ 
evitably  and  remorselessly  Europe  then  will  be 
carried  into  our  affairs,  in  spite  of  anything  you 
can  write  upon  paper. 

We  cannot  protect  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
unless  we  protect  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  that  is  the  Washington 
policy.  I  do  not  care  how  earnestly  you  may  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  so,  as  a  practical  working  proposi¬ 
tion  your  league  will  come  to  the  United  States. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  digress  long  enough  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  a  great  French  editor 
upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Stephen  Lausanne,  editor  of  Le  Matin,  of  Paris: 

When  the  executive  council  of  the  league  of  nations  fixes 
"the  reasonable  limits  of  the  armament  of  Peru";  when  it 
shall  demand  information  concerning  the  naval  program  of 
Brazil;  when  it  shall  tell  Argentina  what  shall  be  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  'contribution  to  the  armed  forces  to  protect  the 
signatures  of  the  social  covenant';  when  it  shall  demand  the 
immediate  registration  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  the  seat  of  the  league,  it  will  control, 
whether  it  will  or  no,  the  destinies  of  America.  And  when 
the  American  States  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  hand  in  every 
war  or  menace  of  war  in  Europe  (art.  11),  they  will  neces¬ 
sarily  fall  afoul  of  the  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by 
Monroe,  which  was  that  Americans  should  never  take  part 
in  a  European  war. 


5  President  James  Monroe  (1758-1831)  in  1823  enunciated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  stating  that  the  United  States  would  not  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  European  nations  and  would  not  tolerate 
efforts  by  European  nations  to  intervene  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 


If  the  league  takes  in  the  world,  then  Europe  must  mix  in 
the  affairs  of  America;  if  only  Europe  is  included,  then 
America  will  violate  of  necessity  her  own  doctrine  by  inter¬ 
mixing  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

If  the  league  includes  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
does  it  not  include  the  affairs  of  all  the  world? 
Is  there  any  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  or  of  the  assembly  upon  the  question  of 
peace  or  war?  Does  it  not  have  now,  under  the 
reservations,  the  same  as  it  had  before,  the 
power  to  deal  with  all  matters  of  peace  or  war 
throughout  the  entire  world?  How  shall  you 
keep  from  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  or 
keep  Europe  from  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
America? 

"America  must  ...  be  permitted  to  live  her  own  life" 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  and  even  a 
more  commanding  reason  why  I  shall  record 
my  vote  against  this  treaty.  It  imperils  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  underlying,  the  very  first 
principles  of  this  Republic.  It  is  in  conflict  with 
the  right  of  our  people  to  govern  themselves 
free  from  all  restraint,  legal  or  moral,  of  foreign 
powers.  It  challenges  every  tenet  of  my  political 
faith.  If  this  faith  were  one  of  my  own  contriv¬ 
ing,  if  I  stood  here  to  assert  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  my  own  evolving,  I  might  well  be 
charged  with  intolerable  presumption,  for  we 
all  recognize  the  ability  of  those  who  urge  a 
different  course.  But  I  offer  in  justification  of 
my  course  nothing  of  my  own  save  the  deep 
and  abiding  reverence  I  have  for  those  whose 
policies  I  humbly  but  most  ardently  support.  I 
claim  no  merit  save  fidelity  to  American  princi¬ 
ples  and  devotion  to  American  ideals  as  they 
were  wrought  out  from  time  to  time  by  those 
who  built  the  Republic  and  as  they  have  been 
extended  and  maintained  throughout  these 
years.  In  opposing  the  treaty  I  do  nothing  more 
than  decline  to  renounce  and  tear  out  of  my  life 
the  sacred  traditions  which  throughout  fifty 
years  have  been  translated  into  my  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  being.  I  will  not,  I  cannot, 
give  up  my  belief  that  America  must,  not  alone 
for  the  happiness  of  her  own  people,  but  for 
the  moral  guidance  and  greater  contentment  of 
the  world,  be  permitted  to  live  her  own  life. 
Next  to  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  God  is 
the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  country,  and 
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all  schemes,  all  plans,  however  ambitious  and 
fascinating  they  seem  in  their  proposal,  but 
which  would  embarrass  or  entangle  and  impede 
or  shackle  her  sovereign  will,  which  would 
compromise  her  freedom  of  action,  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  put  behind  me. 

Sir,  since  the  debate  opened  months  ago 
those  of  us  who  have  stood  against  this  propo¬ 
sition  have  been  taunted  many  times  with 
being  little  Americans.  Leave  us  the  word 
American,  keep  that  in  your  presumptuous  im¬ 
peachment,  and  no  taunt  can  disturb  us,  no 
gibe  discompose  our  purposes.  Call  us  little 
Americans  if  you  will,  but  leave  us  the  consola¬ 
tion  and  the  pride  which  the  term  American, 
however  modified,  still  imparts.  Take  away  that 
term  and  though  you  should  coin  in  telling 
phrase  your  highest  eulogy  we  would  hurl  it 
back  as  common  slander.  We  have  been  ridi¬ 
culed  because,  forsooth,  of  our  limited  vision. 
Possibly  that  charge  may  be  true.  Who  is  there 
here  that  can  read  the  future?  Time,  and  time 
alone,  unerring  and  remorseless,  will  give  us 
each  our  proper  place  in  the  affections  of  our 
countrymen  and  in  the  esteem  and  commenda¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  nei¬ 
ther  fear  nor  court  her  favor.  But  if  our  vision 
has  been  circumscribed  it  has  at  all  times  within 
its  compass  been  clear  and  steady.  We  have 
sought  nothing  save  the  tranquility  of  our  own 
people  and  the  honor  and  independence  of  our 
own  Republic.  No  foreign  flattery,  no  possible 
world  glory  and  power  have  disturbed  our  poise 
or  come  between  us  and  our  devotion  to  the 
traditions  which  have  made  us  a  people  or  the 
policies  which  have  made  us  a  nation,  unselfish 
and  commanding.  If  we  have  erred  we  have 
erred  out  of  too  much  love  for  those  things 
which  from  childhood  you  and  we  together 
have  been  taught  to  revere — yes,  to  defend 
even  at  the  cost  of  limb  and  life.  If  we  have 
erred  it  is  because  we  have  placed  too  high  an 
estimate  upon  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  too  exalted  an  opinion  upon  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  sainted  Lincoln.  And  blame  us 
not  therefore  if  we  have,  in  our  limited  vision, 
seemed  sometimes  bitter  and  at  all  times  un¬ 
compromising,  for  the  things  for  which  we 
have  spoken,  feebly  spoken,  the  things  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  defend,  have  been  the 


things  for  which  your  fathers  and  our  fathers 
were  willing  to  die. 

"A  SCHEME  OF  WORLD  CONTROL  BASED  UPON  FORCE" 

Senators,  even  in  an  hour  so  big  with  expect¬ 
ancy  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  democracy  is  something  more,  vastly  more, 
than  a  mere  form  of  government  by  which  soci¬ 
ety  is  restrained  into  free  and  orderly  life.  It  is  a 
moral  entity,  a  spiritual  force  as  well.  And  these 
are  things  which  live  only  and  alone  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  liberty.  The  foundation  upon 
which  democracy  rests  is  faith  in  the  moral  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  people.  Its  ballot  boxes,  the  fran¬ 
chise,  its  laws,  and  constitutions  are  but  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  deeper  and  more 
essential  thing — a  continuing  trust  in  the  moral 
purposes  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 
When  this  is  lost  or  forfeited  your  outward 
forms,  however  democratic  in  terms,  are  a 
mockery.  Force  may  find  expression  through 
institutions  democratic  in  structure  equal  with 
the  simple  and  more  direct  processes  of  a  single 
supreme  ruler.  These  distinguishing  virtues  of  a 
real  republic  you  can  not  commingle  with  the 
discordant  and  destructive  forces  of  the  Old 
World  and  still  preserve  them.  You  can  not 
yoke  a  government  whose  fundamental  maxim 
is  that  of  liberty  to  a  government  whose  first 
law  is  that  of  force  and  hope  to  preserve  the 
former.  These  things  are  in  eternal  war,  and  one 
must  ultimately  destroy  the  other.  You  may 
still  keep  for  a  time  the  outward  form,  you  may 
still  delude  yourself,  as  others  have  done  in  the 
past,  with  appearances  and  symbols,  but  when 
you  shall  have  committed  this  Republic  to  a 
scheme  of  world  control  based  upon  force, 
upon  the  combined  military  force  of  the  four 
great  nations  of  the  world,  you  will  have  soon 
destroyed  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  self-governing  capacity  of  the 
masses,  in  which  alone  a  democracy  may  thrive. 
We  may  become  one  of  the  four  dictators  of 
the  world,  but  we  shall  no  longer  be  master  of 
our  own  spirit.  And  what  shall  it  profit  us  as  a 
nation  if  we  shall  go  forth  to  the  dominion  of 
the  earth  and  share  with  others  the  glory  of 
world  control  and  lose  that  fine  sense  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  people,  the  soul  of  democracy? 
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Look  upon  the  scene  as  it  is  now  presented. 
Behold  the  task  we  are  to  assume,  and  then 
contemplate  the  method  by  which  we  are  to 
deal  with  this  task.  Is  the  method  such  as  to 
address  itself  to  a  government  "conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal"?  When  this  league,  this 
combination,  is  formed  four  great  powers  repre¬ 
senting  the  dominant  people  will  rule  one-half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  as  subject  peo¬ 
ples — rule  by  force,  and  we  shall  be  a  party  to 
the  rule  of  force.  There  is  no  other  way  by 
which  you  can  keep  people  in  subjection.  You 
must  either  give  them  independence,  recognize 
their  rights  as  nations  to  live  their  own  life  and 
to  set  up  their  own  form  of  government,  or  you 
must  deny  them  these  things  by  force.  That  is 
the  scheme,  the  method  proposed  by  the 
league.  It  proposes  no  other.  We  will  in  time 
become  inured  to  its  inhuman  precepts  and  its 
soulless  methods,  strange  as  this  doctrine  now 
seems  to  a  free  people.  If  we  stay  with  our  con¬ 
tract,  we  will  come  in  time  to  declare  with  our 
associates  that  force — force,  the  creed  of  the 
Prussian  military  oligarchy — is  after  all  the  true 
foundation  upon  which  must  rest  all  stable 
governments.  Korea,  despoiled  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore;  India,  sweltering  in  ignorance  and 
burdened  with  inhuman  taxes  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  dominant  rule;  Egypt,  trapped 
and  robbed  of  her  birthright;  Ireland,  with 
seven  hundred  years  of  sacrifice  for  independ¬ 
ence — this  is  the  task,  this  is  the  atmosphere, 
and  this  is  the  creed  in  and  under  which  we  are 
to  keep  alive  our  belief  in  the  moral  purposes 
and  self-governing  capacity  of  the  people,  a 
belief  without  which  the  Republic  must  disinte¬ 
grate  and  die.  The  maxim  of  liberty  will  soon 
give  way  to  the  rule  of  blood  and  iron.  We 
have  been  pleading  here  for  our  Constitution. 
Conform  this  league,  it  has  been  said,  to  the 
technical  terms  of  our  charter,  and  all  will  be 
well.  But  I  declare  to  you  that  we  must  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  conform  to  those  sentiments  and  pas¬ 
sions  for  justice  and  freedom  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  of  democracy.  You  must  re¬ 
spect  not  territorial  boundaries,  not  territorial 
integrity,  but  you  must  respect  and  preserve  the 
sentiments  and  passions  for  justice  and  for  free¬ 
dom  which  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has 


planted  so  deep  in  the  human  heart  that  no 
form  of  tyranny  however  brutal,  no  persecution 
however  prolonged,  can  wholly  uproot  and  kill. 
Respect  nationality,  respect  justice,  respect  free¬ 
dom,  and  you  may  have  some  hope  of  peace, 
but  not  so  if  you  make  your  standard  the 
standard  of  tyrants  and  despots,  the  protection 
of  real  estate  regardless  of  how  it  is  obtained. 

"Would  you  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  ...  of  our 

INDEPENDENCE?" 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  this  treaty  means  peace. 
Even  so,  I  would  not  pay  the  price.  Would  you 
purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  any  part  of  our 
independence?  We  could  have  had  peace  in 
1776 — the  price  was  high,  but  we  could  have 
had  it.  James  Otis,  Sam  Adams,  Hancock,  and 
Warren  were  surrounded  by  those  who  urged 
peace  and  British  rule.  All  through  that  long 
and  trying  struggle,  particularly  when  the 
clouds  of  adversity  lowered  upon  the  cause, 
there  was  a  cry  of  peace — let  us  have  peace.  We 
could  have  had  peace  in  1860;  Lincoln  was 
counseled  by  men  of  great  influence  and  ac¬ 
credited  wisdom  to  let  our  brothers — and,  thank 
heaven,  they  are  brothers — depart  in  peace.  But 
the  tender,  loving  Lincoln,  bending  under  the 
fearful  weight  of  impending  civil  war,  an  apos¬ 
tle  of  peace,  refused  to  pay  the  price,  and  a  re¬ 
united  country  will  praise  his  name  forever¬ 
more — bless  it  because  he  refused  peace  at  the 
price  of  national  honor  and  national  integrity. 
Peace  upon  any  other  basis  than  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  peace  purchased  at  the  cost  of  any 
part  of  our  national  integrity,  is  fit  only  for 
slaves,  and  even  when  purchased  at  such  a 
price  it  is  a  delusion,  for  it  cannot  last. 

But  your  treaty  does  not  mean  peace — far, 
very  far,  from  it.  If  we  are  to  judge  the  future 
by  the  past  it  means  war.  Is  there  any  guaranty 
of  peace  other  than  the  guaranty  which  comes 
of  the  control  of  the  warmaking  power  by  the 
people?  Yet  what  great  rule  of  democracy  does 
the  treaty  leave  unassailed?  The  people  in 
whose  keeping  alone  you  can  safely  lodge  the 
power  of  peace  or  war  nowhere,  at  no  time  and 
in  no  place,  have  any  voice  in  this  scheme  for 
world  peace.  Autocracy  which  has  bathed  the 
world  in  blood  for  centuries  reigns  supreme. 
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Democracy  is  everywhere  excluded.  This,  you 
say,  means  peace. 

Can  you  hope  for  peace  when  love  of  coun¬ 
try  is  disregarded  in  your  scheme,  when  the 
spirit  of  nationality  is  rejected,  even  scoffed  at? 
Yet  what  law  of  that  moving  and  mysterious 
force  does  your  treaty  not  deny?  With  a  ruth¬ 
lessness  unparalleled  your  treaty  in  a  dozen  in¬ 
stances  runs  counter  to  the  divine  law  of  na¬ 
tionality.  Peoples  who  speak  the  same  language, 
kneel  at  the  same  ancestral  tombs,  moved  by 
the  same  traditions,  animated  by  a  common 
hope,  are  tom  asunder,  broken  in  pieces,  divid¬ 
ed,  and  parceled  out  to  antagonistic  nations. 
And  this  you  call  justice.  This,  you  cry,  means 
peace.  Peoples  who  have  dreamed  of  independ¬ 
ence,  struggled  and  been  patient,  sacrificed  and 
been  hopeful,  peoples  who  were  told  that 
through  this  peace  conference  they  should  real¬ 
ize  the  aspirations  of  centuries,  have  again  had 
their  hopes  dashed  to  earth.  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  commanding  figures  in  this  war, 
soldier  and  statesman,  turned  away  from  the 
peace  table  at  Versailles  declaring  to  the  world, 
"The  promise  of  the  new  life,  the  victory  of  the 
great  humane  ideals  for  which  the  peoples  have 
shed  their  blood  and  their  treasure  without 
stint,  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations  toward 
a  new  international  order  and  a  fairer  and 
better  world,  are  not  written  into  the  treaty." 
No;  your  treaty  means  injustice.  It  means  slav¬ 
ery.  It  means  war.  And  to  all  this  you  ask  this 
Republic  to  become  a  party.  You  ask  it  to  aban¬ 
don  the  creed  under  which  it  has  grown  to 
power  and  accept  the  creed  of  autocracy,  the 
creed  of  repression  and  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  from  this  scheme  based 
upon  force  to  another  scheme,  planned  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  years  ago  in  old  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
based  upon  liberty.  I  like  it  better.  I  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  believe  in  it  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  reject  it  out  of  hand.  I  have 
difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  new  creed  of 
oppression,  the  creed  of  dominant  and  subject 
peoples.  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  give  up  the  belief 
that  all  men  are  created  equal — the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciple  in  government  that  all  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  I  can  not  get  my  consent  to  exchange  the 


doctrine  of  George  Washington  for  the  doctrine 
of  Frederick  the  Great  translated  into  menda¬ 
cious  phrases  of  peace.  I  go  back  to  that  serene 
and  masterful  soul  who  pointed  the  way  to 
power  and  glory  for  the  new  and  then  weak 
Republic,  and  whose  teachings  and  admonitions 
even  in  our  majesty  and  dominance  we  dare  not 
disregard. 

Washington's  statesmanship  and  achievements 

I  know  well  the  answer  to  my  contention.  It 
has  been  piped  about  of  late  from  a  thousand 
sources — venal  sources,  disloyal  sources,  sinister 
sources — that  Washington's  wisdom  was  of  his 
day  only  and  that  his  teachings  are  out  of  fash¬ 
ion — things  long  since  sent  to  the  scrap  heap  of 
history — that  while  he  was  great  in  character 
and  noble  in  soul  he  was  untrained  in  the  arts 
of  statecraft  and  unlearned  in  the  science  of 
government.  The  puny  demagogue,  the  barren 
editor,  the  sterile  professor  now  vie  with  each 
other  in  apologizing  for  the  temporary  and 
commonplace  expedients  which  the  Father  of 
his  Country  felt  constrained  to  adopt  in  build¬ 
ing  a  republic! 

What  is  the  test  of  statesmanship?  Is  it  the 
formation  of  theories,  the  utterance  of  abstract 
and  incontrovertible  truths,  or  is  it  the  capacity 
and  the  power  to  give  to  a  people  that  concrete 
thing  called  liberty,  that  vital  and  indispensable 
thing  in  human  happiness  called  free  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  establish  over  all  and  above  all  the 
blessed  and  eternal  reign  of  order  and  law?  If 
this  be  the  test,  where  shall  we  find  another 
whose  name  is  entitled  to  be  written  beside  the 
name  of  Washington?  His  judgment  and  poise 
in  the  hour  of  turmoil  and  peril,  his  courage 
and  vision  in  times  of  adversity,  his  firm  grasp 
of  fundamental  principles,  his  almost  inspired 
power  to  penetrate  the  future  and  read  there 
the  result,  the  effect  of  policies,  have  never 
been  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  of  the  world's 
commonwealth  builders.  Peter  the  Great,  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Silent,  and  Cromwell  the  Protector, 
these  and  these  alone  perhaps  are  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  name  as  the  builders  of  states  and 
the  founders  of  governments.  But  in  exaltation 
of  moral  purpose,  in  the  unselfish  character  of 
his  work,  in  the  durability  of  his  policies,  in  the 
permanency  of  the  institutions  which  he  more 
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than  anyone  else  called  into  effect,  his  service 
to  mankind  stands  out  separate  and  apart  in  a 
class  by  itself.  The  works  of  these  other  great 
builders,  where  are  they  now?  But  the  work  of 
Washington  is  still  the  most  potent  influence 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
freedom  of  the  race. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  over  his  achievements. 
He  led  the  revolutionary  army  to  victory.  He 
was  the  very  first  to  suggest  a  union  instead  of 
a  confederacy.  He  presided  over  and  counseled 
with  great  wisdom  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution.  He  guided  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  its  first  perilous  years.  He  gave 
dignity  and  stability  and  honor  to  that  which 
was  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  a  passing  ex¬ 
periment,  and  finally,  my  friends,  as  his  own 
peculiar  and  particular  contribution  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  countrymen  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  Republic,  he  gave  us  his  great  foreign  policy 
under  which  we  have  lived  and  prospered  and 
strengthened  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
This  policy  is  the  most  sublime  confirmation  of 
his  genius  as  a  statesman.  It  was  then,  and  it 
now  is,  an  indispensable  part  of  our  whole 
scheme  of  government.  It  is  today  a  vital,  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  our  entire  plan,  purpose, 
and  mission  as  a  nation.  To  abandon  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the  American  people. 
I  say  betrayal  deliberately,  in  view  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  sacrifice  which  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  a  course. 

But  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  days,  when  strong  men  are  being 
swept  down  by  the  onrushing  forces  of  disorder 
and  change,  when  the  most  sacred  things  of 


life,  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  a  Christian 
world  seem  to  yield  to  the  mad  forces  of  dis¬ 
content — just  such  days  as  Washington  passed 
through  when  the  mobs  of  Paris,  wild  with  new 
liberty  and  drunk  with  power,  challenged  the 
established  institutions  of  all  the  world,  but  his 
steadfast  soul  was  unshaken — under  these  con¬ 
ditions  come  again  we  are  about  to  abandon 
this  policy  so  essential  to  our  happiness  and 
tranquillity  as  a  people  and  our  stability  as  a 
government.  No  leader  with  his  commanding 
influence  and  his  unquailing  courage  stands 
forth  to  stem  the  current.  But  what  no  leader 
can  or  will  do  experience,  bitter  experience,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  in  whose  keeping, 
after  all,  thank  God,  is  the  Republic,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  do.  If  we  abandon  his  leadership  and 
teachings,  we  will  go  back.  We  will  return  to 
this  policy.  Americanism  shall  not,  cannot,  die. 
We  may  go  back  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  we 
will  return  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  America 
will  live  her  own  life.  The  independence  of  this 
Republic  will  have  its  defenders.  Thousands 
have  suffered  and  died  for  it,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  not  of  the  breed  who  will  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
noble  face  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  boy  and  girl,  looking  out  from 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol  in  stem  reproach,  will 
call  those  who  come  here  for  public  service  to  a 
reckoning.  The  people  of  our  beloved  country 
will  finally  speak,  and  we  will  return  to  the 
policy  which  we  now  abandon.  America  dis¬ 
enthralled  and  free  in  spite  of  all  these  things 
will  continue  her  mission  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
of  freedom,  and  of  civilization. 
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Rebecca  L.  Felton 

TO  THE  SENATE 
November  22,  1922 
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Rebecca  L.  Felton  on  her  day  as  a  senator. 
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Rebecca  Latimer  Felton 
Address  by  the  First  Woman  Senator 

November  22,  1922 

The  first  woman  ever  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  rose  to  address  her  col¬ 
leagues  on  November  22,  1922. 

Rebecca  L.  Felton  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  on  October  3,  1922,  by  a  Georgia  gov¬ 
ernor  anxious  to  conciliate  the  newly  enfranchised  women  of  his  state.  Governor 
Thomas  Hardwick,1  who  had  opposed  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  giving  women  the 
vote,  intended  to  run  for  the  Senate  seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Democratic  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Watson  on  September  26,  1922.  With  Congress  in  recess  and  not  scheduled  to 
reconvene  until  after  the  Georgia  election,  he  could  afford  to  appoint  a  woman  to  the 
vacant  seat  until  a  successor  was  elected,  thus  extending  an  "olive  branch"  to  the  women 
whose  votes  he  would  need  in  the  coming  election.  Senator  Watson's  widow  was  Hard¬ 
wick's  first  choice;  after  she  declined,  the  governor  approached  Felton. 

The  eighty-seven-year-old  Georgian  had  led  a  long  and  active  political  life.  A  well- 
known  and  respected  suffragist,  temperance  advocate,  and  Atlanta  Semi- Weekly  Journal  col¬ 
umnist,  she  was  also  an  outspoken  white  supremacist  and  advocate  of  segregation.  She 
had  actively  campaigned  for  her  husband,  William  H.  Felton,  throughout  his  long  politi¬ 
cal  career,  which  included  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Georgia  legis¬ 
lature.2  After  her  husband's  death  in  1909,  Felton  remained  active  in  Georgia  politics, 
endorsing  Hardwick's  1920  gubernatorial  bid — despite  his  hostility  to  woman  suffrage 
and  prohibition — after  he  announced  his  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  first  woman  senator  received  her  credentials  in  a  local  ceremony  that  Governor 
Hardwick  orchestrated  for  maximum  effect,  but,  as  her  biographer  John  Talmadge  has 
noted,  she  was  "unnaturally  silent  when  Hardwick  .  .  .  explained  that  she  could  be 
sworn  in  only  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  Congress  could  not  convene  till  after 
her  successor  had  been  elected."  3  Encouraged  by  an  outpouring  of  support  from  the 
women  of  America,  she  decided  to  find  a  way  to  present  her  credentials  to  the  Senate. 
Her  supporters  deluged  President  Warren  G.  Harding  with  letters  urging  him  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  to  seat  the  new  Georgia  senator.  Even  a  call  from  Felton  her¬ 
self  failed  to  move  the  president,  who  had  appointed  her  to  a  presidential  advisory  com¬ 
mission  in  1921.  But  then  on  November  9,  1922,  President  Harding  did  call  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  session  of  Congress  to  handle  merchant  marine  legislation.  This  gave  Felton  her 
chance.  She  persuaded  Walter  F.  George,  Watson's  elected  successor,  to  delay  presenting 
his  credentials  to  the  Senate,  clearing  the  way  for  Felton  to  be  sworn  in  when  Congress 
convened  on  November  20,  1922. 

The  nation's  first  woman  senator  took  the  oath  of  office  on  November  21,  1922.  On 
November  22,  while  Senator- elect  George  waited  to  present  his  credentials,  "the  happiest 
woman  in  the  United  States"  addressed  the  Senate.  Senator  Felton  acknowledged  that 
"there  may  be  but  very  few  [women  senators]  in  the  next  few  years,"  but  predicted  that 
"when  the  women  of  the  country  come  in  and  sit  with  you  .  .  .  you  will  get  ability,  you 
will  get  integrity  of  purpose,  you  will  get  exalted  patriotism,  and  you  will  get  unstinted 
usefulness." 

After  concluding  her  remarks.  Senator  Felton  saw  her  successor  sworn  in  and  departed 
for  Georgia.  Shortly  after  Felton's  death  on  January  24,  1930,  Senator  George  observed 
that  "All  in  all  she  must  be  grouped  among  the  great  women  of  her  time."  4  The  next 
woman  senator.  Democrat  Hattie  Wyatt  Caraway  of  Arkansas,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
her  husband,  Thaddeus  H.  Caraway,  in  1931;  elected  to  a  full  term  of  her  own  in  1932, 
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she  served  until  1945.  As  of  1994,  twenty-two  women  had  served  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Rebecca  Felton,  see  Volume  II  of  this  series,  pp.  513-17.  For  a  list  of  the  women  who 
have  served  in  the  Senate  from  1922  through  January  1993,  see  Volume  FV  of  this  series,  pp.  300-306. 
One  additional  woman  senator,  Katherine  Anne  (Kay)  Bailey  Hutchison,  was  elected  to  the  seat  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.  in  a  special  election  in  June  1993. 

Bone,  Josephine  Floyd.  "Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  Champion  of  Women's  Rights."  Geor¬ 
gia  Historical  Quarterly  30  (June  1946):  81-104. 

- .  "Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  Political  Independent."  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  30 

(June  1936):  14-34. 

Talmadge,  John  E.  "Rebecca  Latimer  Felton."  In  Georgians  in  Profile:  Historical  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Ellis  Merton  Coulter.  Edited  by  Horace  Montgomery,  pp.  277-302.  Athens,  GA, 
1958. 

- .  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton:  Nine  Stormy  Decades.  Athens,  GA,  1960. 

- .  "The  Seating  of  the  First  Woman  in  the  United  States  Senate."  Georgia  Review 

10  (Summer  1956):  168-74. 
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Rebecca  Latimer  Felton 
TO  THE  SENATE  1 
November  22,  1922 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  in  my  very  remarkable  cam¬ 
paign  in  Georgia,  which,  contrary  to  precedent, 
all  came  along  after  I  was  selected,  one  of  the 
very  amusing  things  that  came  to  me  by  mail 
was  a  cartoon  from  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The 
cartoon  represented  the  United  States  Senate  in 
session.  The  seats  seemed  to  be  fully  occupied, 
and  there  appeared  in  the  picture  the  figure  of  a 
woman  who  had  evidently  entered  without 
sending  in  her  card.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  took  the  situation  variously.  Some 
seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  hysterical,  but  most  of 
them  occupied  their  time  looking  at  the  ceiling. 
Over  the  cartoon  was  written  the  wonderful 
words,  “Will  they  ask  the  lady  to  take  a  chair?" 
[Laughter.]  I  want  to  return  my  thanks  today 
for  the  beautiful,  hospitable  welcome  that  you 
have  accorded  to  the  lady  when  you  gave  her  a 
chair. 

I  also  want  to  return  thanks  to  the  noble  men 
of  Georgia.  Georgia  was  very  slow  in  her  prom¬ 
ises  with  reference  to  woman's  suffrage.  She 
has  been  rapid  to  perform,  for  Georgia  is  the 
first  state  in  the  federal  Union  composed  of  48 
states  where  one  chivalric  governor  went  to  the 
front  and  said,  “Send  that  old  lady  there  and  let 
her  look  at  the  Senate  for  even  a  day." 

The  senator-elect  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
GEORGE,2  said,  “She  shall  have  her  day 
there,"  and  I  want  to  thank  him  in  this  pres¬ 
ence.  He  is  a  worthy  successor.  I  want  to  plead 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
p.  23. 

2  Walter  F.  George  (1878-1957)  served  in  the  Senate,  1922-1957. 


for  your  gracious  attention  to  him.  He  has  been 
most  chivalric.  The  sitting  senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  HARRIS]  3  has  been  most  obliging. 
Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  at  home  in  the  Senate 
for  a  day.  I  appreciate  this  wonderful  hospital¬ 
ity  and  the  beautiful  attention  thus  accorded  to 
me. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  commend  to  your 
attention  the  ten  million  women  voters  who  are 
watching  this  incident.  It  is  a  romantic  incident, 
senators,  but  it  is  also  a  historical  event.  If  Lady 
Astor,4  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  can  go  to 
London  and  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  you  can  take  this 
remnant  of  the  old  South  that  has  never  flick¬ 
ered  in  her  patriotism  to  her  country  and  be 
very  well  assured  that  she  is  not  going  to  dis¬ 
credit  her  commission. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
women  of  the  country  come  in  and  sit  with 
you,  though  there  may  be  but  very  few  in  the 
next  few  years,  I  pledge  you  that  you  will  get 
ability,  you  will  get  integrity  of  purpose,  you 
will  get  exalted  patriotism,  and  you  will  get  un¬ 
stinted  usefulness. 

Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  this  hearing.  [Applause  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  galleries.] 


3  William  J.  Harris  (1868-1932)  served  in  the  Senate,  1919-1932. 

4  Nancy  Langhome  Astor  (1879-1964)  succeeded  her  husband. 
Viscount  Waldorf  Astor,  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  moved 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  She  was  the  first  woman  member  of 
Parliament. 
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Huey  P.  Long 

"EVERY  MAN  A  KING" 
February  23,  1934 
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Huey  Long. 


“HOW  IS  THE  REBELLION" 


Cleanthe/My  First  Days  in  the  White  House 
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Huey  P.  Long 
"Every  Man  a  King" 

February  23,  1934 

Adapting  his  rhetoric  to  the  techniques  of  broadcasting,  Louisiana  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long  used  a  nationwide  radio  address  to  spread  his  ideas  about  the  redistribution  of 
wealth. 

“I  can't  remember,"  Huey  P.  Long  reminisced  in  1935,  "back  to  a  time  when  my 
mouth  wasn't  open  whenever  there  was ‘a  chance  to  make  a  speech."  1  Long's  oratorical 
prowess  was  a  powerful  asset  in  a  colorful  and  controversial  political  career  that  began 
with  his  election  to  the  Louisiana  Railroad  Commission  in  1918  and  culminated  in  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1930.  As  governor  of  Louisiana  (1929-1932),  he 
instigated  much  needed  reforms — the  poll  tax  was  abolished,  roads  and  bridges  con¬ 
structed,  and  free  textbooks  supplied  to  all  Louisiana  schoolchildren — but  exercised  a 
near- dictatorial  control  over  state  politics  and  government  that  continued  while  he 
served  in  the  Senate. 

Long's  rhetoric  was  a  distinctive  blend  of  humor  and  invective,  scripture  and  profani¬ 
ty,  brutal  fact  and  absurd  analogy,  couched  in  a  populist  vernacular  that  made  the  im¬ 
poverished  citizens  of  rural  Louisiana  feel  that  he  was  one  of  them.  "Better  than  any 
other  politician  I've  known,"  one  newsman  recalled,  "Huey  knew  what  his  audiences 
wanted  to  hear."  2  In  the  Senate,  Long  employed  his  flamboyant  declamation,  loud 
attire,  and  irreverent  antics — which  made  good  copy  for  reporters  and  filled  the  Senate 
galleries  whenever  the  "Terror  of  the  Bayous"  3  took  to  the  floor — to  advocate  a  serious 
agenda.  "I  had  come  to  the  United  States  Senate,"  he  later  explained,  "with  only  one 
project  in  mind  .  .  .  that  ...  I  might  do  something  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  land 
among  all  of  the  people."  4 

Long's  February  23,  1934  "Every  Man  a  King"  address,  broadcast  over  the  NBC  radio 
network,  signalled  a  new  phase  in  his  longstanding  effort  to  secure  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  nation's  wealth.  He  had  introduced  legislation  in  the  Senate  in  1932  and 
1933  to  limit  incomes  and  redistribute  wealth,  but  even  amid  the  widespread  suffering  of 
the  Great  Depression,  his  proposals  died  in  committee  because  they  were  considered  too 
radical  to  be  taken  seriously.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  considered  the  Louisiana 
senator  "one  of  the  two  most  dangerous  men  in  the  country"  5  and  handled  him  with 
care.  Long  had  helped  FDR  secure  the  1932  Democratic  nomination  but  broke  with  the 
administration  in  1934.  Convinced  that  the  New  Deal  would  not  effect  a  redistribution 
of  wealth,  outraged  at  the  president's  use  of  patronage  to  undercut  him  in  Louisiana,  and 
determined  to  fulfill  his  own  presidential  ambitions.  Long  took  his  cause  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  his  "Every  Man  a  King"  radio  address. 

Long  borrowed  his  title,  which  he  also  used  for  his  1933  autobiography,  from  a  speech 
by  1896  Democratic  presidential  candidate  and  free  silver  advocate  William  Jennings 
Bryan.6  Suiting  his  style  to  his  radio  audience.  Long  explained  his  agenda  in  simple,  re¬ 
petitive  phrases.  In  this  and  later  broadcasts  explaining  the  "Share  Our  Wealth"  pro¬ 
gram,  his  style  was,  in  Paul  C.  Gaske's  words,  "a  combination  of  self-assuredness,  inten¬ 
sity,  and  conviction"  that  made  his  "amalgam  of  populism,  technocracy,  the  Bible,  and 
Share  Our  Wealth,  especially  appealing."  7  "Every  Man  a  King"  was  essentially  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  redistribution  proposals  that  the  Senate  had  rejected  in  1932  and  1933, 
buttressed  by  many  of  the  same  spurious  arguments  and  homely  analogies  but  animated 
by  a  new  strategy.  "Write  me  and  let  me  send  you  data  on  this  proposition,"  Long  invit¬ 
ed  his  listeners.  "Share  Our  Wealth  societies  are  now  being  organized,"  he  urged — with 
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more  optimism  than  truth — "and  people  have  it  within  their  power  to  relieve  themselves 
from  this  terrible  situation." 

Long  was  one  of  the  first  politicians  to  appreciate  the  power  of  radio,  and  his  broad¬ 
casts  won  him  a  national  following.  By  the  spring  of  1935,  over  seven  million  Americans 
had  accepted  his  invitation  to  form  local  "Share  Our  Wealth"  societies,  providing  a  for¬ 
midable  base  for  his  anticipated  presidential  bid.  President  Roosevelt's  supporters  feared 
that  with  Long  as  a  third  party  candidate,  the  Republicans  would  win  the  1936  election; 
Gerald  L.K.  Smith,  head  of  the  national  "Share  Our  Wealth"  organization,  predicted  that 
"the  only  way  they  will  keep  Huey  Long  from  the  White  House  is  to  kill  him."  8 

Long  was  assassinated  by  the  son-in-law  of  a  political  rival  in  September  1935.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  portrayed  himself  as  a  poor  man,  his  net  worth  at  the  time  of  his  death 
exceeded  $2  million.9  Long's  proposals  were  never  adopted,  but  the  "Share  Our  Wealth" 
program  did  exert  some  measure  of  influence  on  an  administration  anxious  to  "steal 
Long's  thunder."  10  Roosevelt  eventually  conceded  that  the  nation's  tax  laws  had  failed 
"to  prevent  an  unjust  concentration  of  wealth  and  economic  power"  1 1  and  proposed 
legislation  to  increase  inheritance  taxes  and  impose  a  surtax  on  wealthy  Americans.  Long 
remains  a  controversial  figure;  but,  while  modem  scholars  question  his  motives  and 
methods,  all  concur  in  the  assessment  of  Roosevelt  campaign  strategist  James  Farley  that 
Huey  Long  "put  on  a  great  show  wherever  he  went."  12 

For  further  reading: 

For  a  concise  account  of  Long  's  career,  see  Volume  1  of  this  series,  pp.  503-9;  for  an  account  of  his 
legendary  filibusters  in  the  Senate,  see  Volume  II,  pp.  139-47. 

Abernathy,  Elton  D.  "Huey  Long:  Oratorical  'Wealth  Sharing'."  Southern  Speech  Journal 
21  (Winter  1955):  87-102. 

Brinkley,  Alan.  Voices  of  Protest:  Huey  Long,  Father  Coughlin,  and  the  Great  Depression.  New 
York,  1982. 

Gaske,  Paul  C.  "Huey  Pierce  Long,  Jr."  In  American  Orators  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  Critical 
Studies  and  Sources.  Edited  by  Bernard  K.  Duffy  and  Halford  R.  Ryan,  (New  York,  1987), 
pp.  291-97. 

Hair,  William  Ivy.  The  Kingfish  and  His  Realm:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Huey  P.  Long.  Baton 
Rouge,  LA,  1991. 

Jeansonne,  Glen.  Messiah  of  the  Masses:  Huey  P.  Long  and  the  Great  Depression.  New  York, 
1993. 

Leuchtenburg,  William  E.  "FDR  and  the  Kingfish."  American  Heritage  (October/Novem¬ 
ber  1985),  pp.  57-63. 

Long,  Huey  P.  Every  Man  a  King.  New  Orleans,  1933. 

Luthin,  Reinhard  H.  American  Demagogues:  Twentieth  Century.  1954;  reprint,  Gloucester, 
MA,  1959. 

Williams,  T.  Harry.  Huey  Long.  1969;  reprint.  New  York,  1970. 
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Huey  P.  Long 
"EVERY  MAN  A  KING"  1 
February  23,  1934 
(Radio  Address) 


"It  is  necessary  to  scale  down  the  big  fortunes" 

Is  that  a  right  of  life,  when  the  young  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  country  are  being  reared  into  a 
sphere  which  is  more  owned  by  12  men  than  it 
is  by  120  million  people? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  only  thirty 
minutes  in  which  to  speak  to  you  this  evening, 
and  I,  therefore,  will  not  be  able  to  discuss  in 
detail  so  much  as  I  can  write  when  I  have  all  of 
the  time  and  space  that  is  allowed  me  for  the 
subjects,  but  I  will  undertake  to  sketch  them 
very  briefly  without  manuscript  or  preparation, 
so  that  you  can  understand  them  so  well  as  I 
can  tell  them  to  you  tonight. 

I  contend,  my  friends,  that  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve  in  America,  and  that  is 
the  view  of  nearly  everyone  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  here  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States — that 
we  have  no  very  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  which 
we  have;  it  is  the  fact  that  the  rich  people  of 
this  country — and  by  rich  people  I  mean  the 
super-rich — will  not  allow  us  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems,  or  rather  the  one  little  problem  that  is  af¬ 
flicting  this  country,  because  in  order  to  cure  all 
of  our  woes  it  is  necessary  to  scale  down  the 
big  fortunes,  that  we  may  scatter  the  wealth  to 
be  shared  by  all  of  the  people. 

We  have  a  marvelous  love  for  this  govern¬ 
ment  of  ours;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  a  religion,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be,  because  we  have  a 
splendid  form  of  government  and  we  have  a 
splendid  set  of  laws.  We  have  everything  here 
that  we  need,  except  that  we  have  neglected  the 


1  Reprinted  in  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  73d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  3450-53. 


fundamentals  upon  which  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  was  principally  predicated. 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  first  thing 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said?  It 
said,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  there  are  certain  inalienable  rights  for  the 
people,  and  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness";  and  it  said,  further, 
"We  hold  the  view  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Now,  what  did  they  mean  by  that?  Did  they 
mean,  my  friends,  to  say  that  all  men  were  cre¬ 
ated  equal  and  that  that  meant  that  any  one 
man  was  bom  to  inherit  $10  billion  and  that 
another  child  was  to  be  bom  to  inherit  nothing? 

Did  that  mean,  my  friends,  that  someone 
would  come  into  this  world  without  having  had 
an  opportunity,  of  course,  to  have  hit  one  lick 
of  work,  should  be  bom  with  more  than  it  and 
all  of  its  children  and  children's  children  could 
ever  dispose  of,  but  that  another  one  would 
have  to  be  bom  into  a  life  of  starvation? 

That  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  when  it  said  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  or  "That  we  hold  that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

Nor  was  it  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  it  said  that  they  held  that 
there  were  certain  rights  that  were  inalienable — 
the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Is  that  right  of  life,  my  friends,  when  the 
young  children  of  this  country  are  being  reared 
into  a  sphere  which  is  more  owned  by  12  men 
than  it  is  by  120  million  people? 

Is  that,  my  friends,  giving  them  a  fair  shake 
of  the  dice  or  anything  like  the  inalienable  right 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or 
anything  resembling  the  fact  that  all  people  are 
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created  equal;  when  we  have  today  in  America 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  children  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  a 
land  that  is  overflowing  with  too  much  to  eat 
and  too  much  to  wear? 

I  do  not  think  you  will  contend  that,  and  I  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  they  will  contend 
it. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  return  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  see  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  regard¬ 
ing  it.  Why  should  we  hesitate  or  why  should 
we  quibble  or  why  should  we  quarrel  with  one 
another  to  find  out  what  the  difficulty  is,  when 
we  know  what  the  Lord  told  us  what  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  and  Moses  wrote  it  out  so  a  blind  man 
could  see  it,  then  Jesus  told  us  all  about  it,  and 
it  was  later  written  in  the  Book  of  James,  where 
everyone  could  read  it? 

I  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  now,  my  friends,  and 
give  you  what  it  says  not  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  you  of  the  wisdom  of  myself,  not 
for  the  purpose,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  con¬ 
vincing  you  of  the  fact  that  I  am  quoting  the 
Scripture  means  that  I  am  to  be  more  believed 
than  someone  else;  but  I  quote  you  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  rather  refer  you  to  the  Scripture,  be¬ 
cause  whatever  you  see  there  you  may  rely 
upon  will  never  be  disproved  so  long  as  you  or 
your  children  or  anyone  may  live;  and  you  may 
further  depend  upon  the  fact  that  not  one  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  the  Bible  has  ever  contained 
has  ever  yet  been  disproved  by  any  scientific 
discovery  or  by  reason  of  anything  that  has 
been  disclosed  to  man  through  his  own  individ¬ 
ual  mind  or  through  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord 
which  the  Lord  has  allowed  him  to  have. 


"Nothing  should  be  held  permanently  by  any  one 
person" 

But  the  Scripture  says,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  no  country  can  survive,  or  for  a  country  to 
survive  it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  the  wealth 
scattered  among  the  people,  that  nothing 
should  be  held  permanently  by  any  one  person, 
and  that  fifty  years  seems  to  be  the  year  of  ju¬ 
bilee  in  which  all  property  would  be  scattered 
about  and  returned  to  the  sources  from  which  it 


originally  came,  and  every  seventh  year  debt 
should  be  remitted. 

Those  two  things  the  Almighty  said  to  be 
necessary — I  should  say  He  knew  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  or  else  He  would  not  have  so  prescribed 
that  the  property  would  be  kept  among  the 
general  run  of  the  people,  and  that  everyone 
would  continue  to  share  in  it;  so  that  no  one 
man  would  get  half  of  it  and  hand  it  down  to  a 
son,  who  takes  half  of  what  was  left,  and  that 
son  hand  it  down  to  another  one,  who  would 
take  half  of  what  was  left,  until,  like  a  snowball 
going  downhill,  all  of  the  snow  was  off  of  the 
ground  except  what  the  snowball  had. 

I  believe  that  was  the  judgment  and  the  view 
and  the  law  of  the  Lord,  that  we  would  have  to 
distribute  wealth  ever  so  often,  in  order  that 
there  could  not  be  people  starving  to  death  in  a 
land  of  plenty,  as  there  is  in  America  today. 

We  have  in  America  today  more  wealth, 
more  goods,  more  food,  more  clothing,  more 
houses  than  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  abundance  here. 

We  have  the  farm  problem,  my  friends,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  too  much  cotton,  because  we 
have  too  much  wheat,  and  have  too  much  com, 
and  too  much  potatoes. 

We  have  a  home-loan  problem  because  we 
have  too  many  houses,  and  yet  nobody  can  buy 
them  and  live  in  them. 

We  have  trouble,  my  friends,  in  the  country, 
because  we  have  too  much  money  owing,  the 
greatest  indebtedness  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  civilization,  where  it  has  been  shown  that  we 
are  incapable  of  distributing  the  actual  things 
that  are  here,  because  the  people  have  not 
money  enough  to  supply  themselves  with  them, 
and  because  the  greed  of  a  few  men  is  such  that 
they  think  it  is  necessary  that  they  own  every¬ 
thing,  and  their  pleasure  consists  in  the  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  and  in  their  possessing 
things  they  cannot  use,  and  their  children 
cannot  use,  but  who  bask  in  the  splendor  of 
sunlight  and  wealth,  casting  darkness  and  de¬ 
spair  and  impressing  it  on  everyone  else. 

"So,  therefore,"  said  the  Lord,  in  effect,  "if 
you  see  these  things  that  now  have  occurred 
and  exist  in  this  and  other  countries,  there  must 
be  a  constant  scattering  of  wealth  in  any  coun¬ 
try  if  this  country  is  to  survive." 
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"Then,"  said  the  Lord,  in  effect,  "every  sev¬ 
enth  year  there  shall  be  a  remission  of  debts; 
there  will  be  no  debts  after  seven  years."  That 
was  the  law. 

Now,  let  us  take  America  today.  We  have  in 
America  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  $272  bil¬ 
lion  of  debt.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  debts  are  owed 
by  the  various  people  of  this  country  today. 
Why,  my  friends,  that  cannot  be  paid.  It  is  not 
possible  for  that  kind  of  debt  to  be  paid. 

The  entire  currency  of  the  United  States  is 
only  $6  billion.  That  is  all  of  the  money  that 
we  have  got  in  America  today.  All  the  actual 
money  you  have  got  in  all  of  your  banks,  all 
that  you  have  got  in  the  government  treasury, 
is  $6  billion;  and  if  you  took  all  that  money 
and  paid  it  out  today  you  would  still  owe  $266 
billion;  and  if  you  took  all  that  money  and  paid 
again  you  would  still  owe  $260  billion;  and  if 
you  took  it,  my  friends,  20  times  and  paid  it 
you  would  still  owe  $150  billion. 

You  would  have  to  have  45  times  the  entire 
money  supply  of  the  United  States  today  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  people  of  America  and 
then  they  would  just  have  to  start  out  from 
scratch,  without  a  dime  to  go  on  with. 

So,  my  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  pay  all  of 
these  debts,  and  you  might  as  well  find  out 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  definitely  found  out  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  because,  in  a  Minnesota 
case,  it  held  that  when  a  state  has  postponed 
the  evil  day  of  collecting  a  debt  it  was  a  valid 
and  constitutional  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

"Ten  men  dominate  ...  at  least  85  percent  of  the 

ACTIVITIES  THAT  YOU  OWN" 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may  proceed 
to  give  you  some  other  words  that  I  think  you 
can  understand — I  am  not  going  to  belabor  you 
by  quoting  tonight — I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  the  wise  men  of  all  ages  and  all  times, 
down  even  to  the  present  day,  have  all  said: 
that  you  must  keep  the  wealth  of  the  country 
scattered,  and  you  must  limit  the  amount  that 
any  one  man  can  own.  You  cannot  let  any  man 
own  $300  billion  or  $400  billion.  If  you  do,  one 
man  can  own  all  of  the  wealth  that  the  United 
States  has  in  it. 


Now,  my  friends,  if  you  were  off  on  an 
island  where  there  were  one  hundred  lunches, 
you  could  not  let  one  man  eat  up  the  hundred 
lunches,  or  take  the  hundred  lunches  and  not 
let  anybody  else  eat  any  of  them.  If  you  did, 
there  would  not  be  anything  else  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  people  to  consume. 

So,  we  have  in  America  today,  my  friends,  a 
condition  by  which  about  ten  men  dominate 
the  means  of  activity  in  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  activities  that  you  own.  They  either  own 
directly  everything  or  they  have  got  some  kind 
of  mortgage  on  it,  with  a  very  small  percentage 
to  be  excepted.  They  own  the  banks,  they  own 
the  steel  mills,  they  own  the  railroads,  they 
own  the  bonds,  they  own  the  mortgages,  they 
own  the  stores,  and  they  have  chained  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  until  there  is 
not  any  kind  of  business  that  a  small,  inde¬ 
pendent  man  could  go  into  today  and  make  a 
living,  and  there  is  not  any  kind  of  business 
that  an  independent  man  can  go  into  and  make 
any  money  to  buy  an  automobile  with;  and 
they  have  finally  and  gradually  and  steadily 
eliminated  everybody  from  the  fields  in  which 
there  is  a  living  to  be  made,  and  still  they  have 
got  little  enough  sense  to  think  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  more  business  out  of  it  anyway. 

If  you  reduce  a  man  to  the  point  where  he  is 
starving  to  death  and  bleeding  and  dying,  how 
do  you  expect  that  man  to  get  hold  of  any 
money  to  spend  with  you?  It  is  not  possible. 

Then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  do  you 
expect  people  to  live,  when  the  wherewith 
cannot  be  had  by  the  people? 

In  the  beginning  I  quoted  from  the  Scriptures. 
I  hope  you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  quot¬ 
ing  Scripture  to  you  to  convince  you  of  my 
goodness  personally,  because  that  is  a  thing  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  Maker,  that  is  something  as 
to  how  I  stand  with  my  Maker  and  as  to  how 
you  stand  with  your  Maker.  That  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  issue,  except  and  unless  there 
are  those  of  you  who  would  be  so  good  as  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  some  of  us.  But  the  Lord 
gave  his  law,  and  in  the  Book  of  James  they 
said  so,  that  the  rich  should  weep  and  howl  for 
the  miseries  that  had  come  upon  them;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  written  that  when  the  rich 
hold  goods  they  could  not  use  and  could  not 
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consume,  you  will  inflict  punishment  on  them, 
and  nothing  but  days  of  woe  ahead  of  them. 

Then  we  have  heard  of  the  great  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  Socrates,  and  the  greater  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  Plato,  and  we  have  read  the  dialog 
between  Plato  and  Socrates,  in  which  one  said 
that  great  riches  brought  on  great  poverty,  and 
would  be  destructive  of  a  country.  Read  what 
they  said.  Read  what  Plato  said;  that  you  must 
not  let  any  one  man  be  too  poor,  and  you  must 
not  let  any  one  man  be  too  rich;  that  the  same 
mill  that  grinds  out  the  extra  rich  is  the  mill 
that  will  grind  out  the  extra  poor,  because,  in 
order  that  the  extra  rich  can  become  so  affluent, 
they  must  necessarily  take  more  of  what  ordi¬ 
narily  would  belong  to  the  average  man. 

It  is  a  very  simple  process  of  mathematics 
that  you  do  not  have  to  study,  and  that  no  one 
is  going  to  discuss  with  you. 

So  that  was  the  view  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 
That  was  the  view  of  the  English  statesmen. 
That  was  the  view  of  American  statesmen.  That 
was  the  view  of  American  statesmen  like 
Daniel  Webster,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  even  as  late  as  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

“These  big-fortune  holders  .  .  .  own  just  as  much  as 
THEY  did" 

Both  of  these  men,  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Roo¬ 
sevelt,  came  out  and  said  there  had  to  be  a  de¬ 
centralization  of  wealth,  but  neither  one  of 
them  did  anything  about  it.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  recognized  the  principle.  The  fact  that  nei¬ 
ther  one  of  them  ever  did  anything  about  it  is 
their  own  problem  that  I  am  not  undertaking  to 
criticize;  but  had  Mr.  Hoover  carried  out  what 
he  says  ought  to  be  done,  he  would  be  retiring 
from  the  president's  office,  very  probably  three 
years  from  now,  instead  of  one  year  ago;  and 
had  Mr.  Roosevelt  proceeded  along  the  lines 
that  he  stated  were  necessary  for  the  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  wealth,  he  would  have  gone,  my 
friends,  a  long  way  already,  and  within  a  few 
months  he  would  have  probably  reached  a  so¬ 
lution  of  all  of  the  problems  that  afflict  this 
country  today. 

But  I  wish  to  warn  you  now  that  nothing 
that  has  been  done  up  to  this  date  has  taken 


one  dime  away  from  these  big-fortune  holders; 
they  own  just  as  much  as  they  did,  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  little  bit  more;  they  hold  just  as  many  of 
the  debts  of  the  common  people  as  they  ever 
held,  and  probably  a  little  bit  more;  and  unless 
we,  my  friends,  are  going  to  give  the  people  of 
this  country  a  fair  shake  of  the  dice,  by  which 
they  will  all  get  something  out  of  the  funds  of 
this  land,  there  is  not  a  chance  on  the  topside 
of  this  God's  eternal  earth  by  which  we  can 
rescue  this  country  and  rescue  the  people  of 
this  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  save  the  government  of  the 
country,  but  is  much  more  necessary  to  save 
the  people  of  America.  We  love  this  country. 
We  love  this  government.  It  is  a  religion,  I  say. 
It  is  a  kind  of  religion  people  have  read  of 
when  women,  in  the  name  of  religion,  would 
take  their  infant  babes  and  throw  them  into  the 
burning  flame,  where  they  would  be  instantly 
devoured  by  the  all-consuming  fire,  in  days 
gone  by;  and  there  probably  are  some  people  of 
the  world  even  today,  who,  in  the  name  of  reli¬ 
gion,  throw  their  own  babes  to  destruction;  but 
in  the  name  of  our  good  government  people 
today  are  seeing  their  own  children  hungry, 
tired,  half  naked,  lifting  their  tear-dimmed  eyes 
into  the  sad  faces  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  cannot  give  them  food  and  clothing  they 
both  needed,  and  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
them,  and  that  goes  on  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  when  day  gets  into  darkness  and 
blackness,  knowing  those  children  would  arise 
in  the  morning  without  being  fed,  and  probably 
go  to  bed  at  night  without  being  fed. 

Yet  in  the  name  of  our  government,  and  all 
alone,  those  people  undertake  and  strive  as 
hard  as  they  can  to  keep  a  good  government 
alive,  and  how  long  they  can  stand  that  no  one 
knows.  If  I  were  in  their  place  tonight,  the  place 
where  millions  are,  I  hope  that  I  would  have 
what  I  might  say — I  cannot  give  you  the  word 
to  express  the  kind  of  fortitude  they  have;  that 
is  the  word — I  hope  that  I  might  have  the  forti¬ 
tude  to  praise  and  honor  my  government  that 
had  allowed  me  here  in  this  land,  where  there 
is  too  much  to  eat  and  too  much  to  wear,  to 
starve  in  order  that  a  handful  of  men  can  have 
so  much  more  than  they  can  ever  eat  or  they 
can  ever  wear. 
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"Every  man  a  king" 

Now,  we  have  organized  a  society,  and  we 
call  it  "Share  Our  Wealth  Society,"  a  society 
with  the  motto  "every  man  a  king." 

Every  man  a  king,  so  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  man  or  woman  who  did  not  have  the 
necessities  of  life,  who  would  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  whims  and  caprices  and  ipse  dixit  of 
the  financial  martyrs  for  a  living.  What  do  we 
propose  by  this  society?  We  propose  to  limit 
the  wealth  of  big  men  in  the  country.  There  is 
an  average  of  $15,000  in  wealth  to  every  family 
in  America.  That  is  right  here  today. 

We  do  not  propose  to  divide  it  up  equally. 
We  do  not  propose  a  division  of  wealth,  but  we 
propose  to  limit  poverty  that  we  will  allow  to 
be  inflicted  upon  any  man's  family.  We  will 
not  say  we  are  going  to  try  to  guarantee  any 
equality,  or  $15,000  to  families.  No;  but  we  do 
say  that  one  third  of  the  average  is  low  enough 
for  any  one  family  to  hold,  that  there  should  be 
a  guaranty  of  a  family  wealth  of  around  $5,000; 
enough  for  a  home,  an  automobile,  a  radio,  and 
the  ordinary  conveniences,  and  the  opportunity 
to  educate  their  children;  a  fair  share  of  the 
income  of  this  land  thereafter  to  that  family  so 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  merely  the  select 
to  have  those  things,  and  so  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  family  living  in  poverty  and 
distress. 

We  have  to  limit  fortunes.  Our  present  plan 
is  that  we  will  allow  no  one  man  to  own  more 
than  $50  million.  We  think  that  with  that  limit 
we  will  be  able  to  cany  out  the  balance  of  the 
program.  It  may  be  necessary  that  we  limit  it  to 
less  than  $50  million.  It  may  be  necessary,  in 
working  out  of  the  plans,  that  no  man's  fortune 
would  be  more  than  $10  million  or  $15  million. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  still  be  more  than 
any  one  man,  or  any  one  man  and  his  children 
and  their  children,  will  be  able  to  spend  in  their 
lifetimes;  and  it  is  not  necessary  or  reasonable 
to  have  wealth  piled  up  beyond  that  point 
where  we  cannot  prevent  poverty  among  the 
masses. 

Another  thing  we  propose  is  old-age  pension 
of  $30  a  month  for  everyone  that  is  sixty  years 
old.  Now,  we  do  not  give  this  pension  to  a  man 
making  $1,000  a  year,  and  we  do  not  give  it  to 


him  if  he  has  $10,000  in  property,  but  outside 
of  that  we  do. 

"We  will  limit  hours  of  work" 

We  will  limit  hours  of  work.  There  is  not  any 
necessity  of  having  overproduction.  I  think  all 
you  have  got  to  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
just  limit  the  hours  of  work  to  such  an  extent 
as  people  will  work  only  so  long  as  is  necessary 
to  produce  enough  for  all  of  the  people  to  have 
what  they  need.  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
us  say  that  all  of  these  labor-saving  devices 
reduce  hours  down  to  where  you  do  not  have 
to  work  but  four  hours  a  day;  that  is  enough 
for  these  people,  and  then  praise  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  if  it  gets  that  good.  Let  it  be  good 
and  not  a  curse,  and  then  we  will  have  five 
hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week,  or  even  less 
than  that,  and  we  might  give  a  man  a  whole 
month  off  during  a  year,  or  give  him  two 
months;  and  we  might  do  what  other  countries 
have  seen  fit  to  do,  and  what  I  did  in  Louisiana, 
by  having  schools  by  which  adults  could  go 
back  and  learn  the  things  that  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  since  they  went  to  school.2 

We  will  not  have  any  trouble  taking  care  of 
the  agricultural  situation.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
balance  your  production  with  your  consump¬ 
tion.  You  simply  have  to  abandon  a  particular 
crop  that  you  have  too  much  of,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  store  the  surplus  for  the  next 
year,  and  the  government  will  take  it  over. 
When  you  have  good  crops  in  the  area  in 
which  the  crops  that  have  been  planted  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  another  year,  put  in  your  public 
works  in  the  particular  year  when  you  do  not 
need  to  raise  any  more,  and  by  that  means  you 
get  everybody  employed.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  enough  of  any  particular  crop  to  take 
care  of  all  the  people,  that  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary;  and  in  order  to  do  all  of  this,  our 
taxation  is  going  to  be  to  take  the  billion-dollar 
fortunes  and  strip  them  down  to  frying  size, 
not  to  exceed  $50  million,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  come  to  $10  million,  we  will  come  to  $10 


2  During  Long's  gubernatorial  term,  Louisiana  implemented  an 
adult  literacy  program  that  reduced  the  state's  illiteracy  rate  from  10 
percent  to  7  percent  among  the  white  population  and  from  38  per¬ 
cent  to  23  percent  among  the  black  population. 
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million.  We  have  worked  the  proposition  out  to 
guarantee  a  limit  upon  property  (and  no  man 
will  own  less  than  one  third  the  average),  and 
guarantee  a  reduction  of  fortunes  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  hours  to  spread  wealth  throughout  this 
country.  We  would  care  for  the  old  people 
above  sixty  and  take  them  away  from  this 
thriving  industry  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
enjoy  the  necessities  and  live  in  ease,  and  there¬ 
by  lift  from  the  market  the  labor  which  would 
probably  create  a  surplus  of  commodities. 

Those  are  the  things  we  propose  to  do. 
"Every  man  a  king."  Every  man  to  eat  when 
there  is  something  to  eat;  all  to  wear  something 
when  there  is  something  to  wear.  That  makes 
us  all  a  sovereign. 

"We  have  got  to  hit  the  root  with  the  ax" 

You  cannot  solve  these  things  through  these 
various  and  sundry  alphabetical  codes.  You  can 
have  the  NRA  and  PWA  and  CWA  and  the 
UUG  and  GIN  3  and  any  other  kind  of  "dad- 
gummed"  lettered  code.  You  can  wait  until 
doomsday  and  see  twenty-five  more  alphabets, 
but  that  is  not  going  to  solve  this  proposition. 
Why  hide?  Why  quibble?  You  know  what  the 
trouble  is.  The  man  that  says  he  does  not  know 
what  the  trouble  is  is  just  hiding  his  face  to 
keep  from  seeing  the  sunlight. 

God  told  you  what  the  trouble  was.  The  phi¬ 
losophers  told  you  what  the  trouble  was;  and 
when  you  have  a  country  where  one  man  owns 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  or  a 
million  people,  and  when  you  have  a  country 
where  there  are  four  men,  as  in  America,  that 
have  got  more  control  over  things  than  all  the 
120  million  people  together,  you  know  what 
the  trouble  is. 

We  had  these  great  incomes  in  this  country; 
but  the  farmer,  who  plowed  from  sunup  to 
sundown,  who  labored  here  from  sunup  to  sun¬ 
down  for  six  days  a  week,  wound  up  at  the  end 
of  the  time  with  practically  nothing. 

And  we  ought  to  take  care  of  the  veterans  of 
the  wars  in  this  program.  That  is  a  small 


3  NRA  stood  for  National  Recovery  Administration;  PWA  stood 
for  Public  Works  Administration;  and  CWA  stood  for  Civil  Works 
Administration.  "UUG"  and  "GIN"  were  apparently  Long's  own 
terms,  thrown  in  to  ridicule  the  New  Deal. 


matter.  Suppose  it  does  cost  a  billion  dollars  a 
year — that  means  that  the  money  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  this  country.  We  ought  to  pay 
them  a  bonus.  We  can  do  it.  We  ought  to  take 
care  of  every  single  one  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
veterans.  I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  got  sick 
on  the  battlefield  or  did  not;  every  man  that 
wore  the  uniform  of  this  country  is  entitled  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and  there  is  money  enough  to 
do  it;  and  we  need  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  you  did  not  do  in  what  you  call 
the  NRA. 

If  the  NRA  has  done  any  good,  I  can  put  it 
all  in  my  eye  without  having  it  hurt.  All  I  can 
see  that  the  NRA  has  done  is  to  put  the  little 
man  out  of  business — the  little  merchant  in  his 
store,  the  little  Dago  that  is  running  a  fruit 
stand,  or  the  Greek  shoeshining  stand,  who  has 
to  take  hold  of  a  code  of  275  pages  and  study  it 
with  a  spirit  level  and  compass  and  looking 
glass;  he  has  to  hire  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
tell  him  what  is  in  the  code;  and  by  the  time  he 
learns  what  the  code  is,  he  is  in  jail  or  out  of 
business;  and  they  have  got  a  chain  code 
system  that  has  already  put  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  NRA  is  not  worth  anything,  and  I 
said  so  when  they  put  it  through. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  got  to  hit  the  root 
with  the  ax.  Centralized  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  with  centralized  credit  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  is  the  trouble. 

Get  together  in  your  community  tonight  or 
tomorrow  and  organize  one  of  our  Share  Our 
Wealth  societies.  If  you  do  not  understand  it, 
write  me  and  let  me  send  you  the  platform;  let 
me  give  you  the  proof  of  it. 

"Organize  your  Share  Our  Wealth  Society" 

This  is  HUEY  P.  LONG  talking.  United 
States  Senator,  Washington,  D.C.  Write  me  and 
let  me  send  you  the  data  on  this  proposition. 
Enroll  with  us.  Let  us  make  known  to  the 
people  what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  will  send  you 
a  button,  if  I  have  got  enough  of  them  left.  We 
have  got  a  little  button  that  some  of  our  friends 
designed,  with  our  message  around  the  rim  of 
the  button,  and  in  the  center  "Every  man  a 
king."  Many  thousands  of  them  are  meeting 
through  the  United  States,  and  every  day  we 
are  getting  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  letters. 
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Share  Our  Wealth  societies  are  now  being  orga¬ 
nized,  and  people  have  it  within  their  power  to 
relieve  themselves  from  this  terrible  situation. 

Look  at  what  the  Mayo  brothers  4  announced 
this  week,  these  greatest  scientists  of  all  the 
world  today,  who  are  entitled  to  have  more 
money  than  all  the  Morgans  and  the  Rockefel¬ 
lers,  or  anyone  else,  and  yet  the  Mayos  turn 
back  their  big  fortunes  to  be  used  for  treating 
the  sick,  and  said  they  did  not  want  to  lay  up 
fortunes  in  this  earth,  but  wanted  to  turn  them 
back  where  they  would  do  some  good;  but  the 
other  big  capitalists  are  not  willing  to  do  that, 
are  not  willing  to  do  what  these  men,  ten  times 
more  worthy,  have  already  done,  and  it  is  going 
to  take  a  law  to  require  them  to  do  it. 

Organize  your  Share  Our  Wealth  Society  and 
get  your  people  to  meet  with  you,  and  make 
known  your  wishes  to  your  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  going  to  stop.  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you.  I  am 
having  to  talk  under  the  auspices  and  by  the 
grace  and  permission  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 

4  Physicians  William  ].  Mayo  (1861-1939)  and  Charles  H.  Mayo 
(1865-1939)  established  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  MN,  and  the 
Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and  Research. 


ing  System  tonight,  and  they  are  letting  me  talk 
free.  If  I  had  the  money,  and  I  wish  I  had  the 
money,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  more  often 
on  this  line,  but  I  have  not  got  it,  and  I  cannot 
expect  these  people  to  give  it  to  me  free  except 
on  some  rare  instance.  But,  my  friends,  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you,  and  I 
am  writing  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  get 
up  and  help  in  the  work,  because  the  resolution 
and  bills  are  before  Congress,  and  we  hope  to 
have  your  help  in  getting  together  and  organiz¬ 
ing  your  Share  Our  Wealth  Society. 

Now,  that  I  have  but  a  minute  left,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  suppose  my  family  is  listening  in  on 
the  radio  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  will  say  to  my 
wife  and  three  children  that  I  am  entirely  well 
and  hope  to  be  home  before  many  more  days, 
and  I  hope  they  have  listened  to  my  speech  to¬ 
night,  and  I  wish  them  and  all  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  everything  good  that  may  be 
had. 

I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  your  kind  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  you  will  enroll  with  us,  take 
care  of  your  own  work  in  the  work  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  share  or  help  in  our  Share  Our 
Wealth  Society. 

I  thank  you. 
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^  IF  IT  TOOK  8  WEEKS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  TIME ,  TO 
DRAW  IT  UP,  WHAT  IS  TOUR 
ESTIMATE .  IN  WASHINGTON 
TIME .  OF  HOW  LONG  IT 
WILL  TAKE  THE  SENATE 
;  To  RATIFY  IT  ?  r' 


Arthur  Vandenberg,  Tom  Connally,  and  President  Truman  confer  on  the  United  Nations. 

Jim  Berryman/U.S.  Senate  Collection 
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Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
American  Foreign  Policy 

January  10,  1945 


In  January  1945,  near  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  seventeen  years  into  his  Senate 
career.  Republican  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  surprised  the  Senate  with  a  speech  that 
marked  a  dramatic  change  from  his  previously  isolationist  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

A  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan)  Herald,  and  an  ardent  na¬ 
tionalist,  Vandenberg  had  supported  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  proposal  to  establish  a 
League  of  Nations  in  1919  but  drifted  toward  isolationism  after  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1935 
convinced  him  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  acknowledged  but  unofficial  spokesman  of 
Senate  Republicans  on  foreign  policy  matters,  he  advocated  strict  neutrality  and  a  rigid 
arms  embargo  to  prevent  American  involvement  in  the  war.  He  was  a  resolute  "constitu¬ 
tionalist"  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  second  New  Deal,  consist¬ 
ently  voting  against  any  measure  that  would  enhance  the  president's  discretion  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Vandenberg  began  to  moderate  his  isolationist  stance  after  Japanese  forces  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  but  remained  bitterly  partisan,  placing  much  of  the 
blame  for  "Roosevelt's  private  war"  on  the  president's  "secret  diplomacy  which  pointed 
straight  toward  war  for  many  months  preceding"  the  attack.1  Roosevelt,  in  turn,  re¬ 
buffed  Vandenberg's  efforts  to  promote  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  United  States  involvement  in  an  international  peacekeeping  organization 
to  be  established  after  the  war.  But  Roosevelt,  whose  failure  to  consult  the  Senate  on 
foreign  policy  matters  alienated  even  his  most  loyal  supporters,  refused  to  reveal  his 
postwar  agenda.  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  became  increasingly  frustrated  as  the 
February  1945  Yalta  Conference  approached  and  the  president  maintained  his  silence. 
Advocates  of  an  international  organization  to  prevent  future  conflicts  feared  that  Van¬ 
denberg  would  scuttle  any  settlement  that  demanded  of  the  United  States  an  active  role 
in  the  postwar  peacekeeping  effort. 

Vandenberg  broke  the  stalemate  on  January  10,  1945,  with  an  address  that  paved  the 
way  for  a  bipartisan  postwar  foreign  policy.  He  had  initially  planned  to  deliver  "a  sharp 
criticism  of  Stalin,"  recalled  New  York  Times  correspondent  James  B.  Reston,  who  reviewed 
Vandenberg's  draft  at  the  senator's  request,  but  was  apparently  persuaded  by  Reston's 
argument  that  "the  only  possible  remedy"  for  Stalin's  determination  "to  protect  his 
country  from  the  revival  of  German  power"  was  "a  postwar  treaty  of  alliance"  among 
the  Allied  powers  "to  oppose  any  future  German  aggression  that  would  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world."  2  Vandenberg  also  requested  comment  from  Blair  Moody  and  Jay 
G.  Hayden  of  the  Detroit  News  before  he  rose  "in  [the]  spirit  of  anxious  humility"  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  "there  are  critical  moments  in  the  life  of  every  nation  which  call 
for  the  straightest,  the  plainest  and  the  most  courageous  thinking  of  which  we  are  capa¬ 
ble.  We  confront  such  a  moment  now." 

Senators  and  spectators  in  the  galleries  listened  for  thirty  minutes  as  Vandenberg — in 
Reston's  words,  "a  big,  loud,  vain,  and  self-important  man,  who  could  strut  sitting 
down,"  whose  "written  statements  were  masterpieces  of  confusion"  3 — declared  that,  al¬ 
though  he  had  once  "believed  in  our  own  self-reliance,"  the  "gory  science  of  mass 
murder"  had  transformed  modem  warfare  into  "an  all-consuming  juggernaut."  "I  do  not 
believe,"  he  reasoned,  "that  any  nation  hereafter  can  immunize  itself  by  its  own  exclu¬ 
sive  action."  Restraining  himself  from  condemning  Stalin's  plan  to  erect  "a  surrounding 
circle  of  buffer  states"  around  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  German  ag- 
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gression,  he  suggested  "collective  security"  as  an  alternative  approach.  To  Roosevelt's 
surprise,  the  Michigan  Republican  offered  an  "olive  branch"  to  promote  a  closer  working 
relationship  between  president  and  Congress:  "we  can  agree,"  he  conceded,  "that  we  do 
not  ever  want  an  instant's  hesitation  or  doubt  about  our  military  cooperation  in  the  pe¬ 
remptory  use  of  force  ...  to  keep  Germany  and  Japan  demilitarized."  But  "[TJhere 
should  be  no  more  need  to  refer  any  such  action  back  to  Congress  than  that  Congress 
should  expect  to  pass  upon  battle  plans  today.  The  commander  in  chief  should  have  in¬ 
stant  power  to  act,  and  he  should  act." 

The  resoundingly  favorable  response  from  the  press,  and  from  senators  of  both  parties, 
somewhat  overwhelmed  Vandenberg,  who  later  explained  his  remarks  with  the  self- 
effacing  comment  that  "I  felt  that  things  were  drifting.  .  .  .  Somebody  had  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  and  I  felt  it  could  be  more  effectively  said  by  a  member  of  the  opposition."  4  His 
speech  did  not,  as  Reston  later  observed,  "change  the  views  of  the  American  people  .  .  . 
it  was  the  warm  and,  in  his  experience,  unprecedented  reception  of  that  speech  by  the 
American  people  that  changed  him.  Nothing  that  he  had  ever  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
before  that  time  produced  such  a  response,  and  it  wasn't  that  his  proposals  were  particu¬ 
larly  new.  .  .  .  Only  when  Vandenberg,  the  symbol  of  isolation,  came  forward  with  the 
idea  did  it  become  a  major  factor  in  American  and  world  politics."  5 

Vandenberg  was,  in  the  words  of  historian  Wayne  S.  Cole,  "on  the  way  to  the  pinna¬ 
cle  of  his  career."  6  Roosevelt  looked  upon  his  former  adversary  with  newfound  respect, 
appointing  him  a  delegate  to  the  UN  Conference  on  International  Organization  that  con¬ 
vened  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25,  1945.  Vandenberg  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  1946 
United  Nations  Assembly  and  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Pan 
American  Conference  the  following  year.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1946,  serving 
until  his  death  in  1951.  The  Senate  approved  the  United  Nations  Charter  on  July  28, 
1945,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2. 

For  further  reading: 

For  an  account  of  the  Senate  during  World  War  II  and  Vandenberg  s  evolution  from  isolationist  to  inter¬ 
nationalist,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  51 7-36. 

Cole,  Wayne  S.  Roosevelt  &  the  Isolationists,  1932-1945.  Lincoln,  NE,  1983. 

Reston,  James  B.  "American  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Accident  of  Greatness:  Arthur 
Vandenberg,"  Michigan  Quarterly  Review  (Spring  1969). 

Tompkins,  C.  David.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg:  The  Evolution  of  a  Modem  Republican, 
1884-1945.  Lansing,  MI,  1970. 
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Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  1 
January  10,  1945 
(In  the  Senate) 


"Unity  is  indispensable" 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  I  desire  to  speak  about 
some  phases  of  foreign  policy.  Because  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject  itself  I  ask  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  my  colleagues  that  I  be  permitted  at 
least  to  make  my  preliminary  statement  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  critical  moments  in 
the  life  of  every  nation  which  call  for  the 
straightest,  the  plainest,  and  the  most  coura¬ 
geous  thinking  of  which  we  are  capable.  We 
confront  such  a  moment  now.  It  is  not  only 
desperately  important  to  America,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  world.  It  is  important  not  only  to 
this  generation  which  lives  in  blood.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  future  generations  if  they  shall  live 
in  peace. 

No  man  in  his  right  senses  will  be  dogmatic 
in  his  viewpoint  at  such  an  hour.  A  global  con¬ 
flict  which  uproots  the  earth  is  not  calculated  to 
submit  itself  to  the  dominion  of  any  finite 
mind.  The  clashes  of  rival  foreign  interests, 
which  have  motivated  wars  for  countless  cen¬ 
turies,  are  not  likely  suddenly  to  surrender  to 
some  simple  man-made  formula,  no  matter  how 
nobly  meditated.  Each  of  us  can  only  speak  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  little  lights — and  pray  for  a  com¬ 
posite  wisdom  that  shall  lead  us  to  high,  safe 
ground.  It  is  only  in  this  spirit  of  anxious  hu¬ 
mility  that  I  speak  today.  Politics,  in  any  such 
connection,  would  be  as  obnoxious  at  home  as 
they  are  in  manipulations  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  have  two  major  wars 
to  win.  I  said  "We."  That  does  not  mean  Amer¬ 
ica  alone.  It  means  the  continued  and  total 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  164-67. 


battle  fraternity  of  the  United  Nations.  It  must 
mean  one  for  all  and  all  for  one;  and  it  will 
mean  this,  unless  somewhere  in  this  grand  alli¬ 
ance  the  stupid  and  sinister  folly  of  ulterior 
ambitions  shall  invite  the  enemy  to  postpone 
our  victory  through  our  own  rivalries  and  our 
own  confusion.  The  United  Nations,  in  even 
greater  unity  of  military  action  than  heretofore, 
must  never,  for  any  cause,  permit  this  military 
unity  to  fall  apart.  If  it  does,  we  shall  count  the 
cost  in  mortal  anguish,  even  though  we  stumble 
on  to  a  belated,  though  inevitable  victory.  And, 
getting  down  to  what  Mr.  Churchill  2  would 
call  the  bare  bones  of  the  matter,  this  is  an  ob¬ 
ligation  which  rests  no  less  upon  our  allies  than 
upon  us,  and  no  less  upon  us  than  upon  our 
allies.  First  things  must  come  first.  History  will 
not  deal  lightly  with  any  who  undermine  this 
aim  ere  it  is  achieved.  Destiny  will  one  day  bal¬ 
ance  any  such  ghastly  accounts. 

We  not  only  have  two  wars  to  win,  we  also 
have  yet  to  achieve  such  a  peace  as  will  justify 
this  appalling  cost.  Here  again  an  even  more 
difficult  unity  is  indispensable.  Otherwise  we 
shall  look  back  upon  a  futile,  sanguinary  sham¬ 
bles  and — God  save  the  mark — we  shall  be  able 
to  look  forward  only  to  the  curse  of  World  War 
III. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  morale  of 
unity  in  war  is  often  threatened  by  sharply 
clashing  and  often  disillusioning  disclosures 
which  threaten  this  unity  in  peace.  The  two 
considerations  cannot  be  dissociated.  President 
Roosevelt  3  correctly  said  in  his  annual  message 
that  "the  nearer  we  come  to  vanquishing  our 


2  Winston  Churchill  (1874-1965)  was  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  1940-1945  and  1951-1955. 

3  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (1882-1945)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1933-1945. 
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enemies  the  more  we  become  inevitably  con¬ 
scious  of  differences  among  the  victors."  He 
also  correctly  said  that  "nations  like  individuals 
do  not  always  see  alike  or  think  alike,  and 
international  cooperation  and  progress  are  not 
helped  by  any  nation  assuming  that  it  has  a 
monopoly  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue."  That  applies 
to  us.  It  applies  to  each  of  our  allies.  But  when 
"differences  among  the  victors" — to  use  the 
White  House  phrase — when  "differences  among 
the  victors,"  before  they  have  clinched  their 
victory,  threaten  both  the  victory  and  the 
peace,  the  hour  cannot  much  longer  be  post¬ 
poned  when  any  such  trends  shall  be  reversed. 
We  shall  not  reverse  them  by  our  silence  upon 
the  issues  that  are  clearly  involved;  nor,  and  I 
say  it  with  great  respect,  shall  we  reverse  them 
merely  by  a  generalized  restatement  of  the  high 
aspirations  revoiced  in  the  recent  presidential 
message.  Certainly  we  shall  not  reverse  them 
by  a  snarling  process  of  international  recrimina¬ 
tion  in  which  every  United  Nations  capital  tries 
to  outdo  the  other  in  bitter  back-talk  about  the 
infirmities  of  each.  Such  bickering  is  danger¬ 
ous — over  there  or  over  here.  It  is  water  on  the 
Axis  wheel.  Again  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  says: 

We  must  not  let  such  differences  divide  us  and  blind  us 
to  our  more  important  common  and  continuing  interests  in 
winning  the  war  and  building  the  peace. 

"Honest  candor  ...  is  our  greatest  hope" 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hold  the  deep  belief 
that  honest  candor,  devoid  of  prejudice  or  ire,  is 
our  greatest  hope  and  our  greatest  necessity; 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
above  all  others,  is  called  at  long  last  to  exercise 
this  honest  candor  not  only  with  its  allies  but 
also  with  its  own  faithful  people. 

I  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  these  things,  Mr. 
President,  because  a  great  American  illusion 
seems  to  have  been  built  up — wittingly  or  oth¬ 
erwise — that  we,  in  the  United  States,  dare  not 
publicly  discuss  these  subjects  lest  we  contrib¬ 
ute  to  international  dissension  and  thus  encour¬ 
age  the  very  thing  we  all  need  to  cure.  But  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  know  why  we 
must  be  the  only  silent  partner  in  this  grand  al¬ 
liance.  There  seems  to  be  no  fear  of  disunity. 


no  hesitation  in  Moscow,  when  Moscow  wants 
to  assert  unilateral  war  and  peace  aims  which 
collide  with  ours.  There  seems  to  be  no  fear  of 
disunity,  no  hesitation  in  London,  when  Mr. 
Churchill  proceeds  upon  his  unilateral  way  to 
make  decisions  often  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
and  our  ideals.  Perhaps  our  allies  will  plead  that 
their  actions  are  not  unilateral;  that  our  presi¬ 
dent,  as  Bevin  4  said,  has  initialed  this  or  that 
at  one  of  the  famous  Big  Three  conferences;  5 
that  our  president,  as  Churchill  said,  has  been 
kept  constantly  "aware  of  everything  that  has 
happened";  in  other  words,  that  by  our  silence 
we  have  acquiesced.  But  that  hypothesis  would 
only  make  a  bad  matter  worse.  It  would  be  the 
final  indictment  of  our  silence — the  final  obitu¬ 
ary  for  open  covenants.  We,  of  course,  accept 
no  conception  that  our  contribution  to  unity 
must  be  silence,  while  others  say  and  do  what 
they  please,  and  that  our  only  role  in  this 
global  tragedy  is  to  fight  and  die  and  pay,  and 
that  unity  for  us  shall  only  be  the  unity  which 
Jonah  enjoyed  when  he  was  swallowed  by  the 
whale. 

"Citizens  .  .  .  are  crying:  'What  are  we  fighting 
for?  ' " 

I  hasten  to  say  that  any  such  intolerable  con¬ 
ception  would  be  angrily  repudiated  by  every 
American — from  the  president  down  to  the  last 
citizen  among  us.  It  has  not  been  and  is  not 
true.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  spoken  out — to  our  own  people  or 
to  our  allies — in  any  such  specific  fashion  as 
have  the  others.  It  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  result, 
that  too  often  a  grave  melancholy  settles  upon 
some  sectors  of  our  people.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  citizens,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  crying: 
"What  are  we  fighting  for?"  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  silence — at  least  our  public  and 
official  silence — has  multiplied  confusion  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
confusion  threatens  our  unity — yes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  already  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  Dum- 


4  Ernest  Bevin  (1881-1951)  was  British  secretary  of  state  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  1945-1951. 

5  The  "Big  Three"  allies  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  held  a  series  of  conferences  during 
the  war  to  discuss  strategy  and  postwar  plans. 
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barton  Oaks.6  So  I  venture  to  repeat,  with  all 
the  earnestness  at  my  command,  that  a  new 
rule  of  honest  candor  in  Washington — as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  mystifying  silence  or  for  classical 
generalities — honest  candor  on  the  high  plane 
of  great  ideals — is  the  greatest  contribution  we 
can  make  to  the  realities  of  unity  at  this 
moment  when  enlightened  civilization  is  our 
common  stake. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  unity. 
Unity  does  not  require  universal  and  perempto¬ 
ry  agreement  about  everything.  It  does  not 
demand  a  meeting  of  all  minds  now  in  respect 
to  all  the  minutiae  of  a  postwar  world  which 
will  take  years  to  stabilize.  The  president  is 
wholly  right  in  pleading  for  tolerance  upon  this 
score  and  in  warning  that  we  must  not  expect 
what  he  calls  perfectionism  overnight.  Here  in 
the  Senate  we  do  not  have  perpetual  agreement 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  we  have 
never  failed  to  have  basic  unity  when  crisis 
calls.  The  unity  I  discuss  is  the  overall  tie  which 
must  continue  to  bind  the  United  Nations  to¬ 
gether  in  respect  to  paramount  fundamentals. 
We  had  it  once  in  the  original  spirit  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,7  and  we  must  get  it  back  again 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Until  the  United  States  speaks,  "the  world  cannot 

FIND  ITS  BEARINGS" 

When  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  last  December  15,  defending  his  own 
current  course  in  Greece  and  Mr.  Stalin's  pro¬ 
posed  partition  of  Poland,8  he  said: 


6  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  and  China  met  from  August  to  October  1944  at  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  estate  in  Washington,  DC  for  discussions  leading  to 
creation  of  the  United  Nations. 

7  The  charter,  signed  by  U.S.  President  Roosevelt  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  August  14,  1941,  stated  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  not  use  World  War  II  to  expand 
their  territory  and  would  support  other  nations'  right  to  self- 
determination. 

8  Churchill  met  with  Soviet  Premier  Josef  Stalin  (1879-1953)  in 

Moscow  in  October  1944.  They  discussed  the  future  boundaries  of 
Poland  and  assigning  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Balkans — Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to  the  USSR,  and  Greece  to  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  did  not  participate  in  the  meeting,  and  Roosevelt 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  abide  by  the  agreements  reached. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  time  comes  the  United 
States  will  make  its  own  pronouncement  upon  these  mat¬ 
ters,  bearing  in  mind,  as  it  will,  the  practical  aspects  which 
these  matters  assume  and  also  how  much  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  three  greatest  powers  to  work  together  would 
damage  all  our  hopes  for  the  future  structure  of  a  world 
government  which,  whatever  else  it  might  fail  to  do,  will  at 
any  rate  be  equipped  with  all  powers  necessary  to  prevent 
outbreak  of  future  war. 

I  do  not  like  one  of  the  implications  in  this 
quotation.  It  seems  to  say  that  unless  we  acqui¬ 
esce  in  these  self-serving  unilateral  arrange¬ 
ments  now  being  made  by  great  European 
powers,  we  shall  be  the  scapegoats  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  next  war.  I  would  respond 
categorically  to  any  such  abortive  thesis  by 
saying  that,  regardless  of  the  future  structure  of 
a  world  government,  an  unjust  peace,  built 
upon  the  age-old  frictions  of  international 
power  politics,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  threats 
which  our  hopes  for  the  future  can  possibly 
confront.  But  that  is  not  the  reason  I  use  the 
quotation  at  this  point.  Of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  other  implication — namely,  that  the 
United  States  has  not  spoken;  that  her  official 
attitude  is  not  dependably  recorded;  and  that, 
until  she  does  speak,  the  world  cannot  find  its 
bearings. 

There  is  no  doubt — 

Says  Mr.  Churchill — 

that  when  the  time  comes  the  United  States  will  make  its 
own  pronouncement. 

When  the  time  comes.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  not  here  right  now? 

If  it  is,  Mr.  President,  what  shall  we  say  that 
we  have  not  already  said  in  the  Connally  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  Senate  and  the  Fulbright  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  House 9  and  in  the  presidential 
utterances? 


9  J.W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  (1905-  )  introduced  a  resolution 
urging  the  creation  of  an  international  body  “with  power  adequate 
to  establish  and  to  maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace,"  in  which  the 
United  States  would  participate.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  this  resolution  on  September  21,  1943.  On  November  5, 
1943,  the  Senate  passed  a  similar  resolution  introduced  by  Thomas 
T.  Connally  of  Texas  (1877-1963),  who  served  in  the  Senate,  1929- 
1953.  Fulbright  served  in  the  House,  1943-1945,  and  in  the  Senate, 
1945-1974. 
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“We  are  fighting  to  defend  America" 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  first 
thing  we  must  say,  beyond  misunderstanding, 
is  that  we  have  not  altered  our  original  commit¬ 
ments;  that  we  have  not  lowered  our  sights; 
that  we  have  not  diluted  our  dedications;  that 
we  are  not  fighting  to  pull  ancient  chestnuts 
out  of  alien  fires;  that  the  smell  of  victory  is 
not  an  anaesthetic  which  puts  our  earlier  zeals 
to  sleep.  We  still  propose  to  win  this  war,  come 
what  may.  We  are  fighting  to  defend  America. 
We  still  propose  to  help  create  the  postwar 
world  on  a  basis  which  shall  stop  aggressors  for 
keeps  and,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  substi¬ 
tute  justice  for  force  among  freemen.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  it  primarily  for  our  own  sake.  We 
still  propose  also,  to  substitute  justice  for 
force — if  we  can — in  writing  the  peace  which 
terminates  this  war  when  we  deal  with  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  Axis  tyranny.  That  is  the  road  to  per¬ 
manent  peace.  We  still  propose  that  none  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  seek  aggrandizement,  ter¬ 
ritorial,  or  otherwise — though  conceding  that  all 
change  is  not  necessarily  aggrandizement.  We 
still  propose,  outside  the  Axis,  that  there  shall 
be  no  territorial  changes  which  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned.  Similarly  we  still  propose  to  respect 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live.  We  still 
propose  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them,  if  it  lies  within  our  power. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  reassert,  in  high 
places,  our  American  faith  in  these  particular 
elemental  objectives  of  the  so-called  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  was  officially  issued  as  a  signed 
document  by  the  State  Department  on  August 
14,  1941;  which  was  officially  communicated  to 
the  Congress  as  a  signed  document  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  of 
August  21,  1941;  which  was  embodied  in  a 
joint  resolution  of  all  the  United  Nations  on 
January  1,  1942;  which  was  commemorated  by 
the  president  on  August  14,  1943  in  a  procla¬ 
mation  on  the  second  anniversary  of  its  "sign¬ 
ing" — his  word — which  had  a  tragic  sinking 
spell  when  its  formal  authenticity  was  amazing¬ 


ly  depreciated  in  a  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ence  a  fortnight  ago,  but  which  the  president 
reembraced  in  his  message  of  January  6,  1945. 

I  am  sure  the  president  did  not  anticipate  the 
shocking  results  of  his  recent  almost  jocular, 
and  even  cynical,  dismissal  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  as  a  mere  collection  of  fragmentary 
notes.  It  jarred  America  to  its  very  hearthstones. 
It  seemed  to  make  a  mere  pretense  out  of  what 
has  been  an  inspiringly  accepted  fact.  It  seemed 
almost  to  sanction  alien  contempts.  It  seemed  to 
suggest  that  we  have  put  too  much  emphasis 
upon  a  fighting  creed  which  did  not  deserve  the 
solemnity  which  we  have  been  taught  to  as¬ 
cribe  to  it.  Coming  at  a  particularly  critical 
moment  when  these  pledges  seemed  to  be  at 
least  partially  paralyzed  in  Moscow — and  when 
even  Mr.  Churchill's  memory  about  the  charter 
was  proving  to  be  admittedly  fickle — the  presi¬ 
dent's  statement  was  utterly  devastating  in  its 
impact.  He  has  since  sought  to  repair  this 
damage.  I  hope  he  has  succeeded.  With  justifi¬ 
cation  he  reminds  us  in  his  annual  message  that 
there  are  no  rules  of  easy  application — of  the 
charter — to  each  and  every  one  of  this  war-tom 
world's  tangled  situations.  He  now  says  correct¬ 
ly  and  bravely,  "We  shall  not  hesitate  to  use 
our  influence — and  use  it  now — to  secure  so  far 
as  is  humanly  possible  the  fulfillment  of  these 
principles."  That  is  the  indispensable  point. 
These  basic  pledges  cannot  now  be  dismissed  as 
a  mere  nautical  nimbus.  They  march  with  our 
armies.  They  sail  with  our  fleets.  They  fly  with 
our  eagles.  They  sleep  with  our  martyred  dead. 
The  first  requisite  of  honest  candor,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  respectfully  suggest,  is  to  relight  this 
torch. 

The  next  thing  we  need  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  be  so  bold,  in  this  spirit  of  honest 
candor,  is  to  appeal  to  our  allies,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  to  frankly  face  the  postwar  alternatives 
which  are  available  to  them  and  to  us  as  a 
means  to  preserve  tomorrow's  peace  for  them 
and  for  us.  There  are  two  ways  to  do  it.  One 
way  is  by  exclusive  individual  action  in  which 
each  of  us  tries  to  look  out  for  himself.  The 
other  way  is  by  joint  action  in  which  we  under¬ 
take  to  look  out  for  each  other.  The  first  way  is 
the  old  way  which  has  twice  taken  us  to  Eu¬ 
rope's  interminable  battlefields  within  a  quarter 
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century.  The  second  way  is  the  new  way  in 
which  our  present  fraternity  of  war  becomes  a 
new  fraternity  of  peace.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  we  or  our  allies  can  have  it  both  ways. 
They  serve  to  cancel  out  each  other.  We  cannot 
tolerate  unilateral  privilege  in  a  multilateral 
peace.  Yet,  that  seems  to  be  the  fatalistic  trend 
today.  I  think  we  must  make  our  choice.  I  think 
we  must  make  it  wholly  plain  to  our  major 
allies  that  they,  too,  must  make  their  choice. 

"Our  oceans  have  ceased  to  be  moats" 

I  hasten  to  make  my  own  personal  viewpoint 
clear.  I  have  always  been  frankly  one  of  those 
who  has  believed  in  our  own  self-reliance.  I 
still  believe  that  we  can  never  again — regardless 
of  collaborations — allow  our  national  defense  to 
deteriorate  to  anything  like  a  point  of  impo¬ 
tence.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation 
hereafter  can  immunize  itself  by  its  own  exclu¬ 
sive  action.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  World  War  II 
has  put  the  gory  science  of  mass  murder  into 
new  and  sinister  perspective.  Our  oceans  have 
ceased  to  be  moats  which  automatically  protect 
our  ramparts.  Flesh  and  blood  now  compete  un¬ 
equally  with  winged  steel.  War  has  become  an 
all-consuming  juggernaut.  If  World  War  III  ever 
unhappily  arrives,  it  will  open  new  laboratories 
of  death  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  I  propose 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  keep 
those  laboratories  closed  for  keeps.  I  want  max¬ 
imum  American  cooperation,  consistent  with  le¬ 
gitimate  American  self-interest,  with  constitu¬ 
tional  process  and  with  collateral  events  which 
warrant  it,  to  make  the  basic  idea  of  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks  succeed.  I  want  a  new  dignity  and  a 
new  authority  for  international  law.  I  think 
American  self-interest  requires  it.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  also  requires  wholehearted  reci¬ 
procity.  In  honest  candor  I  think  we  should  tell 
other  nations  that  this  glorious  thing  we  con¬ 
template  is  not  and  cannot  be  one-sided.  I  think 
we  must  say  again  that  unshared  idealism  is  a 
menace  which  we  could  not  undertake  to  un¬ 
derwrite  in  the  postwar  world. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  impractical  as  to  expect  any 
country  to  act  on  any  final  motive  other  than 
self-interest.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should.  That  is  what  nations  are  for.  I  certainly 


intend  that  intelligent  and  loyal  American  self- 
interest  shall  be  just  as  vigilantly  and  vigorous¬ 
ly  guarded  as  is  amply  obvious,  from  time  to 
time,  in  their  own  behalf  by  the  actions  of  our 
allies.  The  real  question  always  becomes  just 
this:  Where  does  real  self-interest  lie? 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  reach  the  core  of  the 
immediate  problem.  Without  remotely  wanting 
to  be  invidious,  I  use  one  of  many  available  ex¬ 
amples.  I  would  not  presume,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  to  use  it  except  that  it  ultimately 
involves  us.  Russia's  unilateral  plan  appears  to 
contemplate  the  engulfment,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  of  a  surrounding  circle  of  buffer  states, 
contrary  to  our  conception  of  what  we  thought 
we  were  fighting  for  in  respect  to  the  rights  of 
small  nations  and  a  just  peace.  Russia's  an¬ 
nounced  reason  is  her  insistent  purpose  never 
again  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  another  German 
tyranny.  That  is  a  perfectly  understandable 
reason.  The  alternative  is  collective  security. 
Now,  which  is  better,  in  the  long  view?  That  is 
the  question  I  pose.  Which  is  better,  in  the  long 
view,  from  a  purely  selfish  Russian  standpoint: 
To  forcefully  surround  herself  with  a  cordon  of 
unwillingly  controlled  or  partitioned  states,  thus 
affronting  the  opinions  of  mankind  as  a  means 
of  postwar  protection  against  a  renaissance  of 
German  aggression,  or  to  win  the  priceless  asset 
of  world  confidence  in  her  by  embracing  the  al¬ 
ternative,  namely,  full  and  wholehearted  coop¬ 
eration  with  and  reliance  on  a  vital  internation¬ 
al  organization  in  which  all  of  us  shall 
honorably  participate  to  guarantee  that  Axis  ag¬ 
gression  shall  never  rise  again?  Well — at  that 
point,  Russia,  or  others  like  her,  in  equally 
honest  candor,  has  a  perfect  right  to  reply, 
"Where  is  there  any  such  alternative  reliance 
until  we  know  what  the  United  States  will  do? 
How  can  you  expect  us  to  rely  on  an  enigma?" 

Now  we  are  getting  somewhere.  Fear  of 
reborn  German  aggression  in  years  to  come  is  at 
the  base  of  most  of  our  contemporary  frictions. 
It  is  a  perfectly  human  and  understandable  fear 
on  the  part  of  all  neighboring  nations  which 
German  militarism  has  twice  driven  to  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  within  one  generation. 
Fear  of  reborn  German  aggression  in  years  to 
come  is  the  cause  assigned  to  unilateral  plans 
for  Russian  postwar  expansion.  Fear  of  reborn 
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German  aggression  is  the  reason  assigned  to  the 
proposed  partition  of  Poland.  Fear  of  reborn 
German  aggression  gave  birth  to  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  agreement  of  1942,  the  Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak  agreement  of  1943,  the  Franco-Soviet 
Treaty  of  1944,  and  to  similar  unilateral  and  bi¬ 
lateral  actions  inevitably  yet  to  come.  Fear  of 
reborn  German  aggression  is  our  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord.  This  Second  World  War  plagues  the  earth 
chiefly  because  France  and  Britain  did  not  keep 
Germany  disarmed,  according  to  contract,  after 
World  War  I.  In  other  words,  when  we  deal 
with  Europe's  fear — her  justified  fear — of  an¬ 
other  rebirth  of  German  military  tyranny  in 
some  future  postwar  era,  we  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  immediate  problem  which  bedevils  our 
Allied  relationships. 

"Keeping  the  Axis  out  of  piracy  for  keeps" 

I  propose  that  we  meet  this  problem  conclu¬ 
sively  and  at  once.  There  is  no  reason  to  wait. 
America  has  this  same  self-interest  in  perma¬ 
nently,  conclusively,  and  effectively  disarming 
Germany  and  Japan.  It  is  simply  unthinkable 
that  America,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  would  allow  this  Axis  calamity 
to  reproduce  itself  again.  Whether  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  or  do  not  agree  upon  all  the  powers 
that  shall  reside  in  an  ultimate  international 
council  to  call  upon  us  for  joint  miliary  action 
in  behalf  of  collective  security,  surely  we  can 
agree  that  we  do  not  ever  want  an  instant's 
hesitation  or  doubt  about  our  military  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  peremptory  use  of  force,  if  needed, 
to  keep  Germany  and  Japan  demilitarized.  Such 
a  crisis  would  be  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the 
present  war.  It  would  be  a  direct  epilogue  to 
the  present  war.  It  should  be  handled  as  this 
present  war  is  handled.  There  should  be  no 
more  need  to  refer  any  such  action  back  to 
Congress  than  that  Congress  should  expect  to 
pass  upon  battle  plans  today.  The  commander 
in  chief  should  have  instant  power  to  act,  and 
he  should  act.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  hard- 
and-fast  treaty  between  the  major  allies  should 
not  be  signed  today  to  achieve  this  dependable 
end.  We  need  not  await  the  determination  of 
our  other  postwar  relationships.  This  problem — 
this  menace — stands  apart  by  itself.  Regardless 
of  what  our  later  decision  may  be  in  respect  to 


the  power  that  shall  be  delegated  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  join  our  military  force  with  others  in  a 
new  peace  league — no  matter  what  limitations 
may  commend  themselves  to  our  ultimate  judg¬ 
ments  in  this  regard,  I  am  sure  we  can  agree 
that  there  should  be  no  limitations  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  the  Axis  out  of  piracy  for 
keeps.  I  respectfully  urge  that  we  meet  this 
problem  now.  From  it  stem  many  of  today's 
confusions,  doubts  and  frustrations.  I  think  we 
should  immediately  put  it  behind  us  by  conclu¬ 
sive  action.  Having  done  so,  most  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  controversial  unilateral  and  bilat¬ 
eral  actions  by  our  allies  will  have  disappeared; 
and  then  we  shall  be  able,  at  least,  to  judge  ac¬ 
curately  whether  we  have  found  and  cured  the 
real  hazard  to  our  relationships.  We  shall  have 
closed  ranks.  We  shall  have  returned  infinitely 
closer  to  basic  unity. 

Then,  in  honest  candor,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  the  duty  and  the  right  to 
demand  that  whatever  immediate  unilateral  de¬ 
cisions  have  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  mili¬ 
tary  need — and  there  will  be  such  even  in  civil 
affairs — they  shall  all  be  temporary  and  subject 
to  final  revision  in  the  objective  light  of  the 
postwar  world  and  the  postwar  peace  league  as 
they  shall  ultimately  develop.  As  President 
Roosevelt  put  it  in  his  annual  message: 

During  the  interim  period,  until  conditions  permit  a  gen¬ 
uine  expression  of  the  peoples'  will,  we  and  our  allies  have 
a  duty,  which  we  cannot  ignore,  to  use  our  influence  to  the 
end  that  no  temporary  or  provisional  authorities  in  the  lib¬ 
erated  countries  block  the  eventual  exercise  of  the  peoples' 
right  freely  to  choose  the  government  and  institutions 
under  which,  as  free  men,  they  are  to  live. 

I  agree  to  that.  Indeed,  I  would  go  further.  I 
would  write  it  in  the  bond.  If  Dumbarton  Oaks 
should  specifically  authorize  the  ultimate  inter¬ 
national  organization  to  review  protested  injus¬ 
tices  in  the  peace  itself,  it  would  at  least  par¬ 
tially  nullify  the  argument  that  we  are  to  be 
asked  to  put  a  blank-check  warrant  behind  a 
future  status  quo  which  is  unknown  to  us  and 
which  we  might  be  unwilling  to  defend. 

We  are  standing  by  our  guns  with  epic  hero¬ 
ism.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
stand  by  our  ideals.  If  they  vanish  under  ulti¬ 
mate  pressures,  we  shall  at  least  have  kept  the 
record  straight;  we  shall  have  kept  faith  with 
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our  soldier  sons;  and  we  then  shall  clearly  be 
free  agents,  unhampered  by  tragic  misunder¬ 
standings,  in  determining  our  own  course  when 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  are  in  Allied  hands.  Let  me 
put  it  this  way  for  myself:  I  am  prepared,  by 
effective  international  cooperation,  to  do  our 
full  part  in  charting  happier  and  safer  tomor¬ 
rows.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  guarantee  per¬ 
manently  the  spoils  of  an  unjust  peace.  It  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  honest  candor  even 
with  our  foes.  Without  any  remote  suggestion 
of  appeasement — indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  exactly  the  contrary — I  wish  we  might  give 
these  Axis  peoples  some  incentive  to  desert 
their  own  tottering  tyrannies  by  at  least  indi¬ 
cating  to  them  that  the  quicker  they  uncondi¬ 
tionally  surrender  the  cheaper  will  be  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender's  price.  Here  again  we  need 
plain  speaking  which  has  been  too  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  and,  upon  at  least  one  calami¬ 
tous  occasion,  by  its  error. 

"We  cannot  drift  to  victory" 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began.  We 
must  win  these  wars  with  maximum  speed  and 


minimum  loss.  Therefore  we  must  have  maxi¬ 
mum  Allied  cooperation  and  minimum  Allied 
frictions.  We  have  fabulously  earned  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  respect  to  the  basis  of  this  unity. 
We  need  the  earliest  possible  clarification  of 
our  relations  with  our  brave  allies.  We  need 
this  clarification  not  only  for  the  sake  of  total 
Allied  cooperation  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
but  also  in  behalf  of  a  truly  compensatory 
peace.  We  cannot  drift  to  victory.  We  must 
have  maximum  united  effort  on  all  fronts.  We 
must  have  maximum  united  effort  in  our  coun¬ 
cils.  And  we  must  deserve  the  continued  united 
effort  of  our  own  people. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  in  such  momentous 
problems  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  critical 
than  to  be  correct.  I  do  not  wish  to  meddle.  I 
want  only  to  help.  I  want  to  do  my  duty.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  for  honest  candor  in  re¬ 
spect  to  our  ideals,  our  dedications,  and  our 
commitments,  as  the  greatest  contribution 
which  government  can  now  make  to  the  only 
kind  of  realistic  unity  which  will  most  swiftly 
bring  our  victorious  sons  back  home,  and  which 
will  best  validate  our  aspirations,  our  sacrifices, 
and  our  dreams. 
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Joseph  R.  McCarthy  first  raised  charges  that  Communists  had  infiltrated  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  speaking  to  a  women's  group  in  February  1950. 

Brash,  youthful,  ingratiating,  and  ambitious,  McCarthy  entered  the  Senate  in  1947, 
having  defeated  the  prominent  progressive  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  in  the  Wisconsin 
Republican  primary.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  greeted  his  arrival  with  an  article  declaring 
him  “The  Senate's  Remarkable  Upstart."  In  fact,  despite  all  of  his  efforts,  McCarthy's 
first  three  years  in  the  Senate  were  relatively  unremarkable  and  largely  unnoticeable, 
until  he  impressed  himself  onto  the  national  consciousness  with  his  Lincoln's  birthday 
address  to  the  Ohio  County  Women's  Republican  Club  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Even  McCarthy  seemed  surprised  at  the  press  attention  given  to  his  declaration  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  Communist  subversives  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
State.1 

McCarthy's  accusations  reflected  the  tense  early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  when  the 
United  States  and  western  nations  confronted  an  increasingly  aggressive  and  hostile 
Soviet  Union  and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  regime  in  China.  At  that  time, 
Canada  had  discovered  a  Communist  spy  ring  that  had  been  providing  atomic  secrets  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1948,  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  had  heard  dra¬ 
matic  testimony  from  Whittaker  Chambers,  who  identified  former  State  Department 
official  Alger  Hiss  as  a  Soviet  agent.  As  respectable  a  senator  as  Ohio's  Robert  Taft 
accused  the  State  Department  of  being  “riddled"  with  subversives  and  accused  State 
Department  officials  of  having  “surrendered  to  every  demand  of  Russia  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  and  promoted  at  every  opportunity  the  Communist  cause  in  China  until  today 
Communism  threatens  to  take  over  all  of  Asia."  2 

McCarthy's  Wheeling  speech  differed  little  from  other  rhetoric  of  the  "Red  Scare," 
except  that  he  seemed  to  be  offering  specific  proof  of  "card-carrying"  Communists  in 
the  government.  When  reporters  pressed  him,  however,  McCarthy  refused  to  be  pinned 
down.  Those  who  heard  him  in  Wheeling  recall  his  saying:  "While  I  cannot  take  the 
time  to  name  all  of  the  men  in  the  State  Department  who  have  been  named  as  members 
of  the  Communist  party  and  members  of  a  spy  ring,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  205 
...  a  list  of  names  that  were  known  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  who  nevertheless  are 
still  working  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  State  Department." 

Using  several  other  figures  at  different  times,  McCarthy  eventually  insisted  that  he 
had  cited  205  "bad  risks,"  and  reduced  his  assessment  of  card-carrying  Communists  to 
57.  This  number  referred  to  a  two-year-old  House  study  of  "security  problems"  in  the 
State  Department.  Many  of  those  named  no  longer  worked  for  the  State  Department, 
while  others  had  been  accused  not  of  Communist  subversion  but  of  charges  ranging 
from  heavy  drinking  to  associating  with  racial  minorities.  But  facts  never  got  in 
McCarthy's  way.  The  publicity  generated  by  his  Wheeling  speech  encouraged  him  to 
expand  his  accusations.  In  July  1950,  after  investigating  his  charges,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  accused  McCarthy  of  perpetrating  a  "fraud  and 
a  hoax"  on  the  Senate  and  the  American  people.3 

Undeterred,  McCarthy  continued  his  anticommunist  crusade,  campaigning  against  and 
helping  to  defeat  other  senators  who  opposed  him.  In  1953,  when  the  Republicans  orga¬ 
nized  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  which  became  his  vehicle  for  investigating  potential  subversions 
throughout  the  government.  His  crusade  culminated  in  the  infamous  Army-McCarthy 
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hearings  of  1954.  Television  coverage  of  the  hearings  portrayed  McCarthy  as  bullying 
and  irresponsible,  with  "no  sense  of  decency."  Polls  showed  that  public  opinion  of 
McCarthy  had  dropped  precipitously,  and  in  December  1954  the  Senate  condemned  him 
for  conduct  "contrary  to  senatorial  traditions."  The  censure  cost  McCarthy  his  credibil¬ 
ity,  and  his  career  went  into  eclipse  until  his  death  in  1957. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  background  on  the  career  of  Joseph  McCarthy,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  567-81.  A  list 
of  senators  censured  or  condemned  by  the  full  Senate  appears  in  Volume  IV  of  this  series,  p.  671. 

Alexander,  Jack.  "The  Senate's  Remarkable  Upstart."  Saturday  Evening  Post,  August  1947. 

Oshinsky,  David  M.  A  Conspiracy  So  Immense:  The  World  of  Joe  McCarthy.  New  York,  1983. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight  as  we  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  birthday  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  American  history,  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  talk  about  what  a  glo¬ 
rious  day  today  is  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  this  man  who  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  hated  war,  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  speak  of  peace  in  our  time,  of 
war  being  outlawed,  and  of  worldwide  disarma¬ 
ment.  These  would  be  truly  appropriate  things 
to  be  able  to  mention  as  we  celebrate  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Five  years  after  a  world  war  has  been  won, 
men's  hearts  should  anticipate  a  long  peace,  and 
men's  minds  should  be  free  from  the  heavy 
weight  that  comes  with  war.  But  this  is  not 
such  a  period — for  this  is  not  a  period  of  peace. 
This  is  a  time  of  the  "cold  war."  This  is  a  time 
when  all  the  world  is  split  into  two  vast,  in¬ 
creasingly  hostile  armed  camps — a  time  of  a 
great  armaments  race. 

Today  we  can  almost  physically  hear  the 
mutterings  and  rumblings  of  an  invigorated  god 
of  war.  You  can  see  it,  feel  it,  and  hear  it  all  the 
way  from  the  hills  of  Indochina,  from  the 
shores  of  Formosa,  right  over  into  the  very 
heart  of  Europe  itself. 

The  one  encouraging  thing  is  that  the  "mad 
moment"  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  firing  of 
the  gun  or  the  exploding  of  the  bomb  which 
will  set  civilization  about  the  final  task  of  de¬ 
stroying  itself.  There  is  still  a  hope  for  peace  if 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  1954-57.  Senator  McCarthy  did  not  prepare  a  written  text  for 
this  speech.  It  was  tape  recorded,  and  on  February  20,  1950,  McCar¬ 
thy  read  the  transcript  into  the  Congressional  Record  as  part  of  a  much 
longer  address  on  the  same  subject.  The  text  here  is  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  few  ellipses  shown  are  in  the  Record  and  may 
indicate  that  McCarthy  omitted  some  portions  of  the  Wheeling 
speech  in  his  reading  on  February  20. 


we  finally  decide  that  no  longer  can  we  safely 
blind  our  eyes  and  close  our  ears  to  those  facts 
which  are  shaping  up  more  and  more  clearly. 
And  that  is  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a 
showdown  fight — not  the  usual  war  between 
nations  for  land  areas  or  other  material  gains, 
but  a  war  between  two  diametrically  opposed 
ideologies. 

Difference  between  Christian  and  Communist  worlds 

The  great  difference  between  our  western 
Christian  world  and  the  atheistic  Communist 
world  is  not  political,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
moral.  There  are  other  differences,  of  course, 
but  those  could  be  reconciled.  For  instance,  the 
Marxian  idea  of  confiscating  the  land  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  running  the  entire  economy  as  a 
single  enterprise  is  momentous.  Likewise, 
Lenin's  invention  of  the  one-party  police  state 
as  a  way  to  make  Marx's  idea  work  is  hardly 
less  momentous. 

Stalin's  resolute  putting  across  of  these  two 
ideas,  of  course,  did  much  to  divide  the  world. 
With  only  those  differences,  however,  the  East 
and  the  West  could  most  certainly  still  Eve  in 
peace. 

The  real,  basic  difference,  however,  lies  in  the 
religion  of  immoralism — invented  by  Marx, 
preached  feverishly  by  Lenin,  and  carried  to 
unimaginable  extremes  by  Stalin.  This  religion 
of  immoralism,  if  the  Red  half  of  the  world 
wins — and  well  it  may — this  religion  of  immor¬ 
alism  will  more  deeply  wound  and  damage 
mankind  than  any  conceivable  economic  or  po¬ 
litical  system. 

Karl  Marx  dismissed  God  as  a  hoax,  and 
Lenin  and  Stalin  have  added  in  clear-cut  unmis¬ 
takable  language  their  resolve  that  no  nation. 
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no  people  who  believe  in  a  God,  can  exist  side 
by  side  with  their  communistic  state. 

Karl  Marx,  for  example,  expelled  people  from 
his  Communist  party  for  mentioning  such 
things  as  justice,  humanity,  or  morality.  He 
called  this  soulful  ravings  and  sloppy 
sentimentality. 

While  Lincoln  was  a  relatively  young  man  in 
his  late  thirties,  Karl  Marx  boasted  that  the 
Communist  specter  was  haunting  Europe.  Since 
that  time,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and 
vast  areas  of  the  world  have  fallen  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination.  Today,  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Lincoln's  death,  Stalin  brags 
that  this  Communist  specter  is  not  only  haunt¬ 
ing  the  world,  but  is  about  to  completely  subju¬ 
gate  it. 

"A  FINAL,  ALL-OUT  BATTLE" 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  final,  all-out 
battle  between  communistic  atheism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  modem  champions  of  communism 
have  selected  this  as  the  time.  And,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  chips  are  down — they  are  truly 
down. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  time  has 
been  chosen,  let  us  go  directly  to  the  leader  of 
communism  today — Joseph  Stalin.  Here  is  what 
he  said — not  back  in  1928,  not  before  the  war, 
not  during  the  war — but  two  years  after  the  last 
war  was  ended:  "To  think  that  the  Communist 
revolution  can  be  carried  out  peacefully,  within 
the  framework  of  a  Christian  democracy,  means 
one  has  either  gone  out  of  one's  mind  and  lost 
all  normal  understanding,  or  has  grossly  and 
openly  repudiated  the  Communist  revolution." 

And  this  is  what  was  said  by  Lenin  in  1919, 
which  was  also  quoted  with  approval  by  Stalin 
in  1947:  "We  are  living,"  said  Lenin, 

not  merely  in  a  state,  but  in  a  system  of  states,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  Christian 
states  for  a  long  time  is  unthinkable.  One  or  the  other  must 
triumph  in  the  end.  And  before  that  end  supervenes,  a 
series  of  frightful  collisions  between  the  Soviet  Republic 
and  the  Bourgeois  states  will  be  inevitable. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  can  there  be  anyone 
here  tonight  who  is  so  blind  as  to  say  that  the 
war  is  not  on?  Can  there  be  anyone  who  fails 
to  realize  that  the  Communist  world  has  said, 
"The  time  is  now" — that  this  is  the  time  for  the 


showdown  between  the  democratic  Christian 
world  and  the  Communist  atheistic  world? 

Unless  we  face  this  fact,  we  shall  pay  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  by  those  who  wait  too 
long. 

Six  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  first  confer¬ 
ence  to  map  out  the  peace — Dumbarton  Oaks — 
there  was  within  the  Soviet  orbit  180  million 
people.  Lined  up  on  the  antitotalitarian  side 
there  were  in  the  world  at  that  time  roughly 
1.625  billion  people.  Today,  only  six  years  later, 
there  are  800  million  people  under  the  absolute 
domination  of  Soviet  Russia — an  increase  of 
over  400  percent.  On  our  side,  the  figure  has 
shrunk  to  around  500  million.  In  other  words, 
in  less  than  six  years  the  odds  have  changed 
from  9  to  1  in  our  favor  to  8  to  5  against  us. 
This  indicates  the  swiftness  of  the  tempo  of 
Communist  victories  and  American  defeats  in 
the  cold  war.  As  one  of  our  outstanding  histori¬ 
cal  figures  once  said,  "When  a  great  democracy 
is  destroyed,  it  will  not  be  because  of  enemies 
from  without,  but  rather  because  of  enemies 
from  within." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  becoming  terri¬ 
fyingly  clear  as  we  see  this  country  each  day 
losing  on  every  front. 

At  war's  end  we  were  physically  the  strong¬ 
est  nation  on  earth  and,  at  least  potentially,  the 
most  powerful  intellectually  and  morally.  Ours 
could  have  been  the  honor  of  being  a  beacon  in 
the  desert  of  destruction,  a  shining  living  proof 
that  civilization  was  not  yet  ready  to  destroy 
itself.  Unfortunately,  we  have  failed  miserably 
and  tragically  to  arise  to  the  opportunity. 

"Traitorous  actions"  from  within 

The  reason  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  impotency  is  not  because  our  only  pow¬ 
erful  potential  enemy  has  sent  men  to  invade 
our  shores,  but  rather  because  of  the  traitorous 
actions  of  those  who  have  been  treated  so  well 
by  this  nation.  It  has  not  been  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  or  members  of  minority  groups  who  have 
been  selling  this  nation  out,  but  rather  those 
who  have  had  all  the  benefits  that  the  wealthi¬ 
est  nation  on  earth  has  had  to  offer — the  finest 
homes,  the  finest  college  education,  and  the 
finest  jobs  in  government  we  can  give. 
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This  is  glaringly  true  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  the  bright  young  men  who  are 
bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  worst. 

Now  I  know  it  is  very  easy  for  anyone  to 
condemn  a  particular  bureau  or  department  in 
general  terms.  Therefore,  1  would  like  to  cite 
one  rather  unusual  case — the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  done  much  to  shape  our  foreign 
policy. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  fighting  our  war, 
the  State  Department  had  in  China  a  young 
man  named  John  S.  Service.  His  task,  obviously, 
was  not  to  work  for  the  communization  of 
China.  Strangely,  however,  he  sent  official  re¬ 
ports  back  to  the  State  Department  urging  that 
we  torpedo  our  ally  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  stat¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  that  communism  was  the  best 
hope  of  China. 

Later,  this  man — John  Service — was  picked 
up  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
turning  over  to  the  Communists  secret  State 
Department  information.  Strangely,  however, 
he  was  never  prosecuted.  However,  Joseph 
Grew,  the  under  secretary  of  state,  who  insisted 
on  his  prosecution,  was  forced  to  resign.  Two 
days  after  Grew's  successor.  Dean  Acheson, 
took  over  as  under  secretary  of  state,  this 
man — John  Service — who  had  been  picked  up 
by  the  FBI  and  who  had  previously  urged  that 
communism  was  the  best  hope  of  China,  was 
not  only  reinstated  in  the  State  Department  but 
promoted.  And  finally,  under  Acheson,  placed 
in  charge  of  all  placements  and  promotions. 

Today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  man  Serv¬ 
ice  is  on  his  way  to  represent  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Acheson  in  Calcutta — by  far  and 
away  the  most  important  listening  post  in  the 
Far  East. 

State  Department  officials  with  "Communist 
connections" 

Now,  let's  see  what  happens  when  individ¬ 
uals  with  Communist  connections  are  forced 
out  of  the  State  Department.  Gustave  Duran, 
who  was  labeled  as  (I  quote)  "a  notorious  inter¬ 
national  Communist,"  was  made  assistant  to 
the  assistant  secretary  of  state  in  charge  of 
Latin  American  affairs.  He  was  taken  into  the 
State  Department  from  his  job  as  a  lieutenant 


colonel  in  the  Communist  International  Brigade. 
Finally,  after  intense  congressional  pressure  and 
criticism,  he  resigned  in  1946  from  the  State 
Department — and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where 
do  you  think  he  is  now?  He  took  over  a  high- 
salaried  job  as  chief  of  Cultural  Activities  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations. 

Then  there  was  a  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Kenny, 
from  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  the 
State  Department,  who  was  named  in  an  FBI 
report  and  in  a  House  committee  report  as  a 
courier  for  the  Communist  party  while  working 
for  the  government.  And  where  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Kenny  is — she  is  now  an  editor  in  the 
United  Nations  Document  Bureau. 

Another  interesting  case  was  that  of  Julian  H. 
Wadleigh,  economist  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Section  of  the  State  Department  for  eleven 
years  and  was  sent  to  Turkey  and  Italy  and 
other  countries  as  United  States  representative. 
After  the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  so  he 
could  not  be  prosecuted  for  treason,  he  openly 
and  brazenly  not  only  admitted  but  proclaimed 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party  .  .  .  that  while  working  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  he  stole  a  vast  number  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  furnished  these  documents  to 
the  Russian  spy  ring  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

You  will  recall  last  spring  there  was  held  in 
New  York  what  was  known  as  the  World  Peace 
Conference — a  conference  which  was  labeled  by 
the  State  Department  and  Mr.  Truman  2  as  the 
sounding  board  for  Communist  propaganda  and 
a  front  for  Russia.  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley  was  the 
chairman  of  that  conference.  Interestingly 
enough,  according  to  the  news  release  put  out 
by  the  department  in  July,  the  secretary  of 
state 3  appointed  Shapley  on  a  commission 
which  acts  as  liaison  between  UNESCO  and  the 
State  Department. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  gives  you  some¬ 
what  of  a  picture  of  the  type  of  individuals 
who  have  been  helping  to  shape  our  foreign 
policy.  In  my  opinion  the  State  Department, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  government 


2  Harry  S.  Truman  (1884-1972)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1945-1953. 

3  Dean  G.  Acheson  (1893-1971)  was  secretary  of  state,  1949-1953. 
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departments,  is  thoroughly  infested  with 
Communists. 

“Card-carrying”  Communists 

I  have  in  my  hand  fifty-seven  cases  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  would  appear  to  be  either  card- 
carrying  members  or  certainly  loyal  to  the 
Communist  party,  but  who  nevertheless  are  still 
helping  to  shape  our  foreign  policy. 

One  thing  to  remember  in  discussing  the 
Communists  in  our  government  is  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  spies  who  get  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  steal  the  blueprints  of  a  new  weapon. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  far  more  sinister  type  of 
activity  because  it  permits  the  enemy  to  guide 
and  shape  our  policy. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  very  briefly  from  the  testimony  of  Larry  E. 
Kerley,  a  man  who  was  with  the  counter  espio¬ 
nage  section  of  the  FBI  for  eight  years.  And 
keep  in  mind  as  I  read  this  to  you  that  at  the 
time  he  is  speaking,  there  was  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted  Alger  Hiss; 
John  Service,  the  man  whom  the  FBI  picked  up 
for  espionage — Julian  Wadleigh,  who  brazenly 
admitted  he  was  a  spy  and  wrote  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles  in  regard  thereto,  plus  hundreds  of  other 
bad  security  risks. 

The  FBI,  I  may  add,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job,  as  all  persons  in  Washington,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  agree.  If  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
had  a  free  hand,  we  would  not  be  plagued  by 
Hisses  and  Wadleighs  in  high  positions  of 
power  in  the  State  Department.  The  FBI  has 
only  power  to  investigate. 

Here  is  what  the  FBI  man  said. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  State  Department 
to  the  FBI,  the  FBI  was  not  even  permitted  to  open  an  espi¬ 
onage  case  against  any  Russia  suspect  without  State  De¬ 
partment  approval. 

Mr.  ARENS.  Did  the  State  Department  ever  withhold 
from  the  Justice  Department  the  right  to  intern  suspects? 

Mr.  KERLEY.  They  withheld  the  right  to  get  out  process 
for  them  which,  in  effect,  kept  them  from  being  arrested,  as 
in  the  case  of  Schevchenko  and  others. 

Mr.  ARENS.  In  how  many  instances  did  the  State  De¬ 
partment  decline  to  permit  process  to  be  served  on  Soviet 
agents? 

Mr.  KERLEY.  Do  you  mean  how  many  Soviet  agents 
were  affected? 

Mr.  ARENS.  Yes. 


Mr.  KERLEY.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say  because 
there  were  so  many  people  connected  in  one  espionage  ring, 
whether  or  not  they  were  directly  conspiring  with  the  ring. 

Mr.  ARENS.  Was  that  order  applicable  to  all  persons? 

Mr.  KERLEY.  Yes;  all  persons  in  the  Soviet-espionage 
organization. 

Mr.  ARENS.  What  did  you  say  the  order  was  as  you  un¬ 
derstood  it  or  as  it  came  to  you? 

Mr.  KERLEY.  That  no  arrests  of  any  suspects  in  the  Rus- 
sian-espionage  activities  in  the  United  States  were  to  be 
made  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  State  Department. 

Now  the  reason  for  the  State  Department's 
opposition  to  arresting  any  of  this  spy  ring  is 
made  rather  clear  in  the  next  question  and 
answer. 

Senator  O'CONOR.4  Did  you  understand  that  that  was 
to  include  also  American  participants? 

Mr.  KERLEY.  Yes;  because  if  they  were  arrested  that 
would  disclose  the  whole  apparatus,  you  see. 

In  other  words  they  could  not  afford  to  let 
the  whole  ring  which  extended  into  the  State 
Department  be  exposed. 

The  case  of  Alger  Hiss 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  case  of  one  Alger 
Hiss  who  is  important  not  as  an  individual  any 
more,  but  rather  because  he  is  so  representative 
of  a  group  in  the  State  Department.  It  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  go  over  the  sordid  events  showing 
how  he  sold  out  the  nation  which  had  given 
him  so  much.  Those  are  rather  fresh  in  all  of 
our  minds. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
facts  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  this  inter¬ 
national  Communist  spy  ring  were  made 
known  to  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Berle  three  days  after  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed 
the  Russo-German  alliance  pact.  At  that  time 
one  Whittaker  Chambers — who  was  also  part 
of  the  spy  ring — apparently  decided  that  with 
Russia  on  Hitler's  side,  he  could  no  longer 
betray  our  nation  to  Russia.  He  gave  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Berle — and  this  is  all  a  matter 
of  record — practically  all,  if  not  more,  of  the 
facts  upon  which  Hiss'  conviction  was  based. 

Under  Secretary  Berle  promptly  contacted 
Dean  Acheson  and  received  word  in  return  that 


4  Herbert  R.  O'Conor  of  Maryland  (1896-1960)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1947-1953. 
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Acheson  (and  I  quote)  ''could  vouch  for  Hiss 
absolutely” — at  which  time  the  matter  was 
dropped.  And  this,  you  understand,  was  at  a 
time  when  Russia  was  an  ally  of  Germany.  This 
condition  existed  while  Russia  and  Germany 
were  invading  and  dismembering  Poland,  and 
while  the  Communist  groups  here  were  scream¬ 
ing  "warmonger"  at  the  United  States  for  their 
support  of  the  allied  nations. 

Again  in  1943,  the  FBI  had  occasion  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  facts  surrounding  Hiss'  contacts  with 
the  Russian  spy  ring.  But  even  after  that  FBI 
report  was  submitted,  nothing  was  done. 

Then  late  in  1948 — on  August  5 — when  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  called  Alger 
Hiss  to  give  an  accounting.  President  Truman  at 
once  issued  a  presidential  directive  ordering  all 
government  agencies  to  refuse  to  turn  over  any 
information  whatsoever  in  regard  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  activities  of  any  government  employee 
to  a  congressional  committee. 

Incidentally,  even  after  Hiss  was  convict¬ 
ed  5 — it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  president 
still  labeled  the  expose  of  Hiss  as  a  "red 
herring." 

If  time  permitted,  it  might  be  well  to  go  into 
detail  about  the  fact  that  Hiss  was  Roosevelt's 
chief  adviser  at  Yalta  when  Roosevelt  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  in  ill  health  and  tired  physically  and 
mentally  .  .  .  and  when,  according  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state.  Hiss  and  Gromyko  drafted  the 
report  on  the  conference.6 

According  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinius,7  here  are  some  of  the  things  that  Hiss 
helped  to  decide  at  Yalta.  (1)  The  establishment 
of  a  European  High  Commission;  (2)  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Germany — this  you  will  recall  was  the 
conference  at  which  it  was  decided  that  we 
would  occupy  Berlin  with  Russia  occupying  an 
area  completely  circling  the  city,  which,  as  you 
know,  resulted  in  the  Berlin  airlift  which  cost 
thirty-one  American  lives;  (3)  the  Polish  ques¬ 


5  On  February  20,  Senator  McCarthy  corrected  this  statement  to 
read  "even  after  Hiss  was  indicted." 

6  On  February  20,  Senator  McCarthy  corrected  this  statement  to 
reflect  that  the  report  on  the  conference  was  drafted  by  Hiss,  Gro¬ 
myko,  and  Gladwyn  Jebb. 

7  Edward  R.  Stettinius  (1900-1949)  was  secretary  of  state,  1944- 
1945. 


tion;  (4)  the  relationship  between  UNRRA  and 
the  Soviet;  (5)  the  rights  of  Americans  on  con¬ 
trol  commissions  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary;  (6)  Iran;  (7)  China — here's  where  we 
gave  away  Manchuria;  (8)  Turkish  Straits  ques¬ 
tion;  (9)  international  trusteeships;  (10)  Korea. 

Of  the  results  of  this  conference,  Arthur  Bliss 
Lane  of  the  State  Department  had  this  to  say: 
"As  I  glanced  over  the  document,  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  To  me,  almost  every  line 
spoke  of  a  surrender  to  Stalin." 

A  "moral  lapse" 

As  you  hear  this  story  of  high  treason,  I 
know  that  you  are  saying  to  yourself,  "Well, 
why  doesn't  the  Congress  do  something  about 
it?"  Actually,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  the  graft,  the  corruption, 
the  dishonesty,  the  disloyalty,  the  treason  in 
high  government  positions — one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  why  this  continues  is  a  lack 
of  moral  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  140  million 
American  people.  In  the  light  of  history,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  hard  to  explain. 

It  is  the  result  of  an  emotional  hangover  and 
a  temporary  moral  lapse  which  follows  every 
war.  It  is  the  apathy  to  evil  which  people  who 
have  been  subjected  to  the  tremendous  evils  of 
war  feel.  As  the  people  of  the  world  see  mass 
murder,  the  destruction  of  defenseless  and  in¬ 
nocent  people,  and  all  of  the  crime  and  lack  of 
morals  which  go  with  war,  they  become  numb 
and  apathetic.  It  has  always  been  thus  after 
war. 

However,  the  morals  of  our  people  have  not 
been  destroyed.  They  still  exist.  This  cloak  of 
numbness  and  apathy  has  only  needed  a  spark 
to  rekindle  them.  Happily,  this  spark  has  finally 
been  supplied. 

As  you  know,  very  recently  the  secretary  of 
state  proclaimed  his  loyalty  to  a  man  guilty  of 
what  has  always  been  considered  as  the  most 
abominable  of  all  crimes — of  being  a  traitor  to 
the  people  who  gave  him  a  position  of  great 
trust.  The  secretary  of  state  in  attempting  to 
justify  his  continued  devotion  to  the  man  who 
sold  out  the  Christian  world  to  the  atheistic 
world,  referred  to  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  a  justification  and  reason  therefor. 
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and  the  reaction  of  the  American  people  to  this 
would  have  made  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
happy. 

When  this  pompous  diplomat  in  striped 
pants,  with  a  phony  British  accent,  proclaimed 
to  the  American  people  that  Christ  on  the 
Mount  endorsed  communism,  high  treason,  and 
betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust,  the  blasphemy  was  so 


great  that  it  awakened  the  dormant  indignation 
of  the  American  people. 

He  has  lighted  the  spark  which  is  resulting  in 
a  moral  uprising  and  will  end  only  when  the 
whole  sorry  mess  of  twisted,  warped  thinkers 
are  swept  from  the  national  scene  so  that  we 
may  have  a  new  birth  of  national  honesty  and 
decency  in  government. 
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Margaret  Chase  Smith 
Declaration  of  Conscience 

June  1,  1950 


One  of  the  most  noted  early  challenges  to  Joseph  R.  McCarthy's  charges  of  Commu¬ 
nists  in  government  was  made  by  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine  in  her  "Declaration  of 
Conscience"  speech  in  June  1950. 

In  the  controversial  aftermath  of  Joseph  R.  McCarthy's  speech  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maine  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  was  initially  impressed  with  McCarthy's  ac¬ 
cusations  about  subversives  in  the  State  Department.  "It  looked  as  if  Joe  was  onto  some¬ 
thing  disturbing  and  frightening,"  she  decided,  refusing  to  join  with  those  senators 
taking  issue  with  McCarthy.  But  then  she  asked  to  see  the  documents  he  was  citing  as 
evidence.  Reading  through  McCarthy's  materials,  she  failed  to  see  their  relevance  to  his 
charges.  The  more  she  read,  and  the  more  she  listened  to  McCarthy,  the  less  comfortable 
she  felt.  Smith  began  to  question  the  "validity,  accuracy,  credibility,  and  fairness"  of  his 
charges  and  came  to  believe  that  McCarthy  was  creating  an  atmosphere  of  political  fear 
in  Washington,  particularly  among  federal  employees. 

Smith  had  succeeded  her  late  husband,  Clyde  H.  Smith,  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  June  1940  and  was  reelected  four  times.  Then,  in  1948,  she  won  election  to  the 
Senate.  As  a  freshman,  a  fellow  Republican  who  considered  herself  a  friend  of 
McCarthy's,  and  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time.  Smith  felt  reluctant 
to  speak  out  publicly.  However,  friends  in  the  media,  including  the  eminent  newspaper 
columnist  Walter  Lippmann,  encouraged  her  to  take  a  stand,  and  Senator  Smith  and  her 
administrative  assistant  William  Lewis  began  drafting  her  "Declaration  of  Conscience." 
She  circulated  the  draft  among  a  half  dozen  other  liberal  Republicans  and  collected  their 
endorsements.  As  Smith  and  Lewis  headed  to  the  Senate  chamber  on  June  1,  1950,  they 
encountered  Senator  McCarthy  at  the  subway  to  the  Capitol.  "Margaret,  you  look  very 
serious,"  he  said,  "are  you  going  to  make  a  speech?"  "Yes,  and  you  will  not  like  it," 
Smith  replied.  "Remember  Margaret,  I  control  Wisconsin's  twenty-seven  convention 
votes!"  he  rebutted.  Smith  took  this  as  an  unsubtle  threat  that  he  would  block  her 
chances  of  receiving  the  Republican  vice  presidential  nomination  in  1952. 

When  Smith  rose  to  deliver  her  fifteen-minute  speech  in  the  Senate  chamber,  McCar¬ 
thy  sat  two  rows  behind  her.  Smith  began  her  brief  remarks  by  denouncing  the  fact  that 
some  members  were  turning  the  Senate  into  "a  forum  of  hate  and  character  assassina¬ 
tion."  She  called  for  a  renewal  of  "the  right  to  independent  thought"  and  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  "the  champion  of  unity  and  prudence."  Her  party 
should  base  its  opposition  to  the  Democrats  on  "proved  cases"  rather  than  "improved 
charges."  Smith  concluded  with  a  five-point  "Declaration  of  Conscience,"  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  six  Republican  colleagues. 

After  Smith  finished,  although  she  had  not  mentioned  McCarthy  by  name,  she  fully 
expected  him  to  respond.  Instead,  McCarthy  quietly  left  the  chamber.  A  few  senators 
spoke  in  praise  of  her  remarks,  but  for  the  most  part  the  Senate  remained  silent,  fearing 
to  engage  McCarthy  in  further  recriminations.  The  mail,  however,  showed  an  eight-to- 
one  approval  for  Smith's  stand.  Newspaper  editorials  endorsed  her  position,  and  numer¬ 
ous  organizations  awarded  her  recognition  for  her  courageous  stand  in  favor  of  civil  lib¬ 
erties  against  the  politics  of  fear.  The  next  time  that  President  Truman  came  to  the 
Capitol  for  lunch,  he  invited  Margaret  Chase  Smith  to  join  him.  "Mrs.  Smith,"  he  told 
her,  "your  Declaration  of  Conscience  was  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  happened 
here  in  Washington  in  all  my  years  in  the  Senate  and  the  White  House." 
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McCarthy  saw  things  differently.  He  ridiculed  Smith  and  her  cosigners  as  “Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs."  He  violated  Senate  custom  to  remove  her  as  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  and  gave  her  place  to  the  new  senator 
from  California,  Richard  M.  Nixon.  McCarthy's  allies  took  every  occasion  to  smear  Sen¬ 
ator  Smith.  But  in  1954  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  casting  a  vote  for  McCarthy's  censure 
and  effectively  ending  his  campaign  of  falsehood  and  intimidation — what  she  had  so  ef¬ 
fectively  denounced  as  a  political  attempt  to  ride  “the  Four  Horsemen  of  Calumny — 
Fear,  Ignorance,  Bigotry  and  Smear."  1 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  background  on  Margaret  Chase  Smith  and  this  speech,  see  Volume  II  of  this  series,  pp.  522- 
23. 

Griffith,  Robert.  The  Politics  of  Fear:  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  the  Senate.  Lexington,  KY,  1970. 

Smith,  Margaret  Chase.  Declaration  of  Conscience.  Garden  City,  NY,  1972. 
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Margaret  Chase  Smith 
DECLARATION  OF  CONSCIENCE  1 
June  1,  1950 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
and  simply  about  a  serious  national  condition. 
It  is  a  national  feeling  of  fear  and  frustration 
that  could  result  in  national  suicide  and  the  end 
of  everything  that  we  Americans  hold  dear.  It  is 
a  condition  that  comes  from  the  lack  of  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  either  in  the  legislative  branch 
or  the  executive  branch  of  our  government. 

That  leadership  is  so  lacking  that  serious  and 
responsible  proposals  are  being  made  that  na¬ 
tional  advisory  commissions  be  appointed  to 
provide  such  critically  needed  leadership. 

I  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  because  too 
much  harm  has  already  been  done  with  irre¬ 
sponsible  words  of  bitterness  and  selfish  politi¬ 
cal  opportunism.  I  speak  as  simply  as  possible 
because  the  issue  is  too  great  to  be  obscured  by 
eloquence.  I  speak  simply  and  briefly  in  the 
hope  that  my  words  will  be  taken  to  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  Republican.  I 
speak  as  a  woman.  I  speak  as  a  United  States 
senator.  I  speak  as  an  American. 

"A  FORUM  OF  HATE  AND  CHARACTER  ASSASSINATION" 

The  United  States  Senate  has  long  enjoyed 
worldwide  respect  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  But  recently  that  delibera¬ 
tive  character  has  too  often  been  debased  to  the 
level  of  a  forum  of  hate  and  character  assassi¬ 
nation  sheltered  by  the  shield  of  congressional 
immunity. 

It  is  ironical  that  we  senators  can  in  debate  in 
the  Senate,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  form 
of  words,  impute  to  any  American  who  is  not  a 
senator  any  conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  un¬ 
becoming  an  American — and  without  that  non¬ 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  81st  Congress,  2d 
sess.,  pp.  7894-95. 


senator  American  having  any  legal  redress 
against  us — yet  if  we  say  the  same  thing  in  the 
Senate  about  our  colleagues  we  can  be  stopped 
on  the  grounds  of  being  out  of  order. 

It  is  strange  that  we  can  verbally  attack 
anyone  else  without  restraint  and  with  full  pro¬ 
tection,  and  yet  we  hold  ourselves  above  the 
same  type  of  criticism  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Surely  the  United  States  Senate  is  big  enough 
to  take  self-criticism  and  self-appraisal.  Surely 
we  should  be  able  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
character  attacks  that  we  "dish  out"  to 
outsiders. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  its  members  to  do  some  real 
soul  searching  and  to  weigh  our  consciences  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  are  performing  our 
duty  to  the  people  of  America  and  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  using  or  abusing  our  individual 
powers  and  privileges. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution.  I  think  that  it  is  high 
time  that  we  remembered  that  the  Constitution, 
as  amended,  speaks  not  only  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  but  also  of  trial  by  jury  instead  of  trial 
by  accusation. 

Whether  it  be  a  criminal  prosecution  in  court 
or  a  character  prosecution  in  the  Senate,  there  is 
little  practical  distinction  when  the  life  of  a 
person  has  been  ruined. 

"The  basic  principles  of  Americanism" 

Those  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  in  making  character  assassinations 
are  all  too  frequently  those  who,  by  our  own 
words  and  acts,  ignore  some  of  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  Americanism — 

The  right  to  criticize. 
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The  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs. 

The  right  to  protest. 

The  right  of  independent  thought. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  should  not  cost 
one  single  American  citizen  his  reputation  or 
his  right  to  a  livelihood  nor  should  he  be  in 
danger  of  losing  his  reputation  or  livelihood 
merely  because  he  happens  to  know  someone 
who  holds  unpopular  beliefs.  Who  of  us  does 
not?  Otherwise  none  of  us  could  call  our  souls 
our  own.  Otherwise  thought  control  would 
have  set  in. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest  they  be 
politically  smeared  as  "Communists"  or  "Fas¬ 
cists"  by  their  opponents.  Freedom  of  speech  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be  in  America.  It  has  been 
so  abused  by  some  that  it  is  not  exercised  by 
others. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  innocent  people  smeared  and  guilty 
people  whitewashed.  But  there  have  been 
enough  proved  cases,  such  as  the  Amerasia  2 
case,  the  Hiss  case,3  the  Coplon  case,4  the  Gold 
case,5  to  cause  nationwide  distrust  and  strong 
suspicion  that  there  may  be  something  to  the 
unproved,  sensational  accusations. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

As  a  Republican,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Republican  party 
faces  a  challenge  today  that  is  not  unlike  the 
challenge  which  it  faced  back  in  Lincoln's  day. 
The  Republican  party  so  successfully  met  that 
challenge  that  it  emerged  from  the  Civil  War  as 
the  champion  of  a  united  nation — in  addition  to 
being  a  party  which  unrelentingly  fought  loose 
spending  and  loose  programs. 


2  Amerasia  was  a  pro-Communist  publication  in  whose  New  York 
office  a  number  of  classified  government  documents  were  found. 
The  editor  and  two  foreign  service  officers  were  arrested  but  never 
brought  to  trial. 

3  Alger  Hiss  (1904-  )  was  an  adviser  to  the  State  Department  who 
was  accused  of  spying  for  Russia.  After  appearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  1948,  he  was  convicted  of 
perjury  in  1950.  He  served  four  years  in  prison,  although  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  maintain  that  he  was  innocent. 

4  In  March  1950  Judith  Coplon  was  found  guilty  of  attempted  es¬ 
pionage  against  the  United  States. 

5  In  1950,  with  a  number  of  others,  Harry  Gold  was  arrested  and 
convicted  of  passing  American  atomic  secrets  to  the  USSR. 


Today  our  country  is  being  psychologically 
divided  by  the  confusion  and  the  suspicions 
that  are  bred  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
spread  like  cancerous  tentacles  of  "know  noth¬ 
ing,  suspect  everything"  attitudes.  Today  we 
have  a  Democratic  administration  which  has 
developed  a  mania  for  loose  spending  and  loose 
programs.  History  is  repeating  itself — and  the 
Republican  party  again  has  the  opportunity  to 
emerge  as  the  champion  of  unity  and  prudence. 
The  record  of  the  present  Democratic  adminis¬ 
tration  has  provided  us  with  sufficient  cam¬ 
paign  issues  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  political  smears.  America  is  rapidly  losing  its 
position  as  leader  of  the  world  simply  because 
the  Democratic  administration  has  pitifully 
failed  to  provide  effective  leadership. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  complete¬ 
ly  confused  the  American  people  by  its  daily 
contradictory  grave  warnings  and  optimistic  as¬ 
surances,  which  show  the  people  that  our 
Democratic  administration  has  no  idea  of  where 
it  is  going. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  greatly 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  by 
its  complacency  to  the  threat  of  communism 
here  at  home  and  the  leak  of  vital  secrets  to 
Russia  through  key  officials  of  the  Democratic 
administration.  There  are  enough  proved  cases 
to  make  this  point  without  diluting  our  criti¬ 
cism  with  unproved  charges. 

Surely  these  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  it  is  time  for 
a  change  and  that  a  Republican  victory  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  security  of  the  country.  Surely  it 
is  clear  that  this  nation  will  continue  to  suffer 
so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  present  ineffec¬ 
tive  Democratic  administration. 

"The  Four  Horsemen  of  Calumny" 

Yet  to  displace  it  with  a  Republican  regime 
embracing  a  philosophy  that  lacks  political  in¬ 
tegrity  or  intellectual  honesty  would  prove 
equally  disastrous  to  the  nation.  The  nation 
sorely  needs  a  Republican  victory.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Republican  party  ride  to  politi¬ 
cal  victory  on  the  Four  Horsemen  of  Calum¬ 
ny — Fear,  Ignorance,  Bigotry,  and  Smear. 

I  doubt  if  the  Republican  party  could  do  so, 
simply  because  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
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people  will  uphold  any  political  party  that  puts 
political  exploitation  above  national  interest. 
Surely  we  Republicans  are  not  that  desperate 
for  victory. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Republican  party 
win  that  way.  While  it  might  be  a  fleeting  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Republican  party,  it  would  be  a 
more  lasting  defeat  for  the  American  people. 
Surely  it  would  ultimately  be  suicide  for  the 
Republican  party  and  the  two-party  system 
that  has  protected  our  American  liberties  from 
the  dictatorship  of  a  one-party  system. 

As  members  of  the  minority  party,  we  do  not 
have  the  primary  authority  to  formulate  the 
policy  of  our  government.  But  we  do  have  the 
responsibility  of  rendering  constructive  criti¬ 
cism,  of  clarifying  issues,  of  allaying  fears  by 
acting  as  responsible  citizens. 

As  a  woman,  I  wonder  how  the  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  feel  about  the  way 
in  which  members  of  their  families  have  been 
politically  mangled  in  Senate  debate — and  I  use 
the  word  "debate”  advisedly. 

"Irresponsible  sensationalism" 

As  a  United  States  senator,  I  am  not  proud  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Senate  has  been  made  a 
publicity  platform  for  irresponsible  sensational¬ 
ism.  I  am  not  proud  of  the  reckless  abandon  in 
which  unproved  charges  have  been  hurled  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  not  proud  of  the  ob¬ 
viously  staged,  undignified  countercharges 
which  have  been  attempted  in  retaliation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  selfish 
political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  rep¬ 
utations  and  national  unity.  I  am  not  proud  of 
the  way  we  smear  outsiders  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  con¬ 
gressional  immunity  and  still  place  ourselves 
beyond  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  an  American,  I  am  shocked  at  the  way 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  playing 
directly  into  the  Communist  design  of  "confuse, 
divide,  and  conquer."  As  an  American,  I  do  not 
want  a  Democratic  administration  "whitewash" 
or  "coverup"  any  more  than  I  want  a  Republi¬ 
can  smear  or  witch  hunt. 


As  an  American,  I  condemn  a  Republican 
Fascist  just  as  much  as  I  condemn  a  Democrat 
Communist.  I  condemn  a  Democrat  Fascist  just 
as  much  as  I  condemn  a  Republican  Commu¬ 
nist.  They  are  equally  dangerous  to  you  and  me 
and  to  our  country.  As  an  American,  I  want  to 
see  our  nation  recapture  the  strength  and  unity 
it  once  had  when  we  fought  the  enemy  instead 
of  ourselves. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  I  have  drafted 
what  I  call  a  Declaration  of  Conscience.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  TOBEY],  the  senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AIKEN],  the  senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MORSE],  the  senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IVES],  the  senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  THYE], 
and  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON]  have  concurred  in  that  declaration 
and  have  authorized  me  to  announce  their 
concurrence. 

The  declaration  reads  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  SEVEN  REPUBLICAN 
SENATORS 

1.  We  are  Republicans.  But  we  are  Americans 
first.  It  is  as  Americans  that  we  express  our 
concern  with  the  growing  confusion  that 
threatens  the  security  and  stability  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  confusion. 

2.  The  Democratic  administration  has  initially 
created  the  confusion  by  its  lack  of  effective 
leadership,  by  its  contradictory  grave  warnings 
and  optimistic  assurances,  by  its  complacency 
to  the  threat  of  communism  here  at  home,  by 
its  oversensitiveness  to  rightful  criticism,  by  its 
petty  bitterness  against  its  critics. 

3.  Certain  elements  of  the  Republican  party 
have  materially  added  to  this  confusion  in  the 
hopes  of  riding  the  Republican  party  to  victory 
through  the  selfish  political  exploitation  of  fear, 
bigotry,  ignorance,  and  intolerance.  There  are 
enough  mistakes  of  the  Democrats  for  Republi¬ 
cans  to  criticize  constructively  without  resorting 
to  political  smears. 

4.  To  this  extent.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  have  unwittingly,  but  undeniably,  played 
directly  into  the  Communist  design  of  "confuse, 
divide,  and  conquer." 
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5.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stopped  thinking 
politically  as  Republicans  and  Democrats  about 
elections  and  started  thinking  patriotically  as 
Americans  about  national  security  based  on  in¬ 
dividual  freedom.  It  is  high  time  that  we  all 
stopped  being  tools  and  victims  of  totalitarian 
techniques — techniques  that,  if  continued  here 
unchecked,  will  surely  end  what  we  have  come 
to  cherish  as  the  American  way  of  life. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Maine 
Charles  W.  Tobey,  New  Hampshire  6 


Charles  W.  Tobey  (1880-1953)  served  in  the  Senate,  1939-1953. 


George  D.  Aiken,  Vermont  7 
Wayne  L.  Morse,  Oregon  8 
Irving  M.  Ives,  New  York  9 
Edward  J.  Thye,  Minnesota  1 0 
Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  New  Jersey  11 


7  George  D.  Aiken  (1892-1984)  served  in  the  Senate,  1941-1975. 

8  Wayne  L.  Morse  (1900-1974)  served  in  the  Senate,  1945-1969. 
(He  became  an  Independent  in  1953  and  then  a  Democrat  in  1955.) 

9  Irving  M.  Ives  (1896-1962)  served  in  the  Senate,  1947-1959. 

10  Edward  J.  Thye  (1896-1969)  served  in  the  Senate,  1947-1959. 

1 1  Robert  C.  Hendrickson  (1898-1964)  served  in  the  Senate,  1949- 
1955. 
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Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

REVENUE  ACT  OF  1950 
August  29,  1950 
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Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
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Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
"Who  Shall  Pay  the  Costs?" 

August  29,  1950 

Although  inexperienced  with  tax  legislation,  young  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  took 
on  the  Senate  establishment  and  raised  some  serious  questions  about  tax  loopholes  and 
the  need  for  tax  reform. 

In  June  1950,  when  North  Korean  troops  invaded  South  Korea,  President  Truman  dis¬ 
patched  American  forces  under  United  Nations  auspices  to  defend  South  Korean  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  following  month,  he  sent  Congress  a  tax  bill  to  cover  the  enormous  costs 
necessary  for  war  mobilization.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  the  bill 
under  a  "closed  rule,"  which  precluded  amendments  from  the  floor,  and  the  House 
speedily  enacted  the  measure.  Once  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
however,  new  tax  loopholes  began  to  appear.  Freshman  Democratic  Senator  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota,  who  did  not  serve  on  that  committee,  was  appalled  that  special  interests 
would  attempt  to  profiteer  from  the  tax  bill  at  a  time  when  American  troops  were  dying 
in  combat  in  Korea.  After  receiving  a  tip  from  the  clerk  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  about  the  way  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  altering  the  tax  bill,  Hum¬ 
phrey  returned  to  his  office  saying,  "I've  got  to  learn  about  taxes."  1 

Noting  that  the  Finance  Committee  "had  not  a  single  liberal  member,"  Humphrey  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  series  of  intense  tax  seminars,  run  by  Treasury  Department  official  Joseph 
Pechman,  and  with  advice  from  economist  Walter  Heller,  Illinois  Democratic  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  other  tax  experts.2  Through  these  seminars  he  learned  about  the 
intricacies  of  such  tax  loopholes  for  the  rich  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  family  part¬ 
nerships,  gift  taxes,  and  capital-gains  preferences.  Anticipating  that  his  remarks  would 
come  under  sharp  attack  by  Finance  Committee  Chairman  Walter  F.  George  of  Georgia 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member,  Eugene  D.  Milliken  of  Colorado,  Humphrey  girded 
for  verbal  battle  in  the  Senate. 

In  1950,  Hubert  Humphrey  stood  poorly  regarded  by  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Bom  on  May  27,  1911,  in  Wallace,  South  Dakota,  Humphrey  had  earned  a  phar¬ 
macy  degree  and  worked  as  a  pharmacist  before  graduating  from  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  He  taught  political  science  at  Louisiana  State  University  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  served  as  an  assistant  director  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  during 
World  War  II.  Elected  mayor  of  Minneapolis  in  1944,  he  rose  to  national  attention  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1948,  when  he  successfully  promoted  adoption  of  a 
civil  rights  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform.  Angry  southern  "Dixiecrats"  stormed  out 
of  the  convention  and  ran  their  own  ticket  in  the  November  elections.  That  year,  Hum¬ 
phrey  won  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  defeating  the  incumbent  Republican  Joseph  Ball.  He  was 
also  elected  chairman  of  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Conservative  southern  Democrats  who  chaired  the  most  powerful  Senate  committees 
looked  on  the  brash  newcomer  with  alarm  and  disdain.  As  a  freshman  senator,  Hum¬ 
phrey  demanded  civil  rights  legislation  and  reform  of  the  Senate  seniority  system.  He 
introduced  numerous  bills  and  resolutions  and  gave  innumerable  speeches,  all  accom¬ 
plishing  very  little.  When  Humphrey  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Committee  on  Non- 
Essential  Expenditures,  chaired  by  the  conservative  Virginia  Democrat  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr., 
Byrd's  many  friends  in  the  Senate  rose  to  his  defense,  and  then  turned  their  backs  on 
Humphrey  when  he  tried  to  defend  himself. 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  the  Senate  chamber  was  being  renovated,  causing  the  Senate 
to  convene  in  the  old  chamber  that  it  had  occupied  before  the  Civil  War.  In  the  room 
where  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  had  once  "spoken  their  minds,"  Humphrey  rose  on 
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August  29,  to  address  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950. 3  Senator  Douglas,  who  sat  in  the  chair 
as  the  presiding  officer,  later  noted  that  "Humphrey  and  I  thought  we  were  leaving  the 
catacombs  to  enter  the  Colosseum,  with  its  man-eating  lions."  The  press  treated  them  as 
naive  idealists,  the  preoccupied  Truman  administration  seemed  indifferent  to  tax  reform, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  leadership  viewed  them  with  extreme  hostility.  "For 
days  we  went  through  a  trial  by  fire,"  Douglas  later  wrote.  "Learning  on  our  feet,  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  series  of  shifting  targets,  sophisticated  and  plausible.  But  somehow 
from  the  faces  of  the  Senate  employees,  we  sensed  that  we  were  holding  our  own."  4 

In  the  Senate,  Humphrey  did  most  of  the  talking,  with  Senator  Douglas  occasionally 
interrupting  to  ask  friendly  questions,  and  Senator  Milliken  interrupting  with  more  hos¬ 
tile,  sarcastic,  and  critical  commentaries.  Noting  how  dense  and  obscure,  yet  how  signifi¬ 
cant,  tax  legislation  could  be,  Humphrey  sought  to  explain  the  situation  in  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  that  any  taxpayer  could  understand.  He  spoke  about  the  tax  burdens  of  the  average 
wage  earner,  and  of  small  businesses  and  farmers,  and  contrasted  them  to  wealthy  stock¬ 
holders  and  corporations.  He  outlined  the  loopholes  that  enabled  the  rich  to  evade  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Throughout  the  speech,  Humphrey  used  down-to-earth  examples, 
contrasting  the  tax  situation  of  a  "Mr.  A"  with  $100,000  in  taxable  income  and  "Mr.  B," 
a  "$5,000  wage  earner."  He  took  on  the  powerful  oil  interests  by  challenging  the  fairness 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  "I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  said 
Humphrey,  "that  this  bill  is  giving  special  privilege  to  a  few  and  is  raising  the  tax  rates 
of  the  many."  He  concluded  by  urging  the  Senate  "that  while  GI's  are  dodging  Russian 
bullets  and  ducking  Communist  bombs,  we  must  not  make  it  possible  for  a  new  crop  of 
war  profiteers  to  dodge  their  rightful  share  of  federal  income  taxes." 

Humphrey's  speech  had  little  immediate  impact  on  the  tax  legislation.  Liberals  lost 
every  battle,  and  could  gain  only  9  votes  against  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  in  contrast 
to  71  in  favor.  Nevertheless,  Humphrey's  biographer,  Carl  Solberg,  concluded  that  this 
speech  "made  Humphrey  in  the  Senate."  The  Minnesota  senator's  thoughtful  analysis  and 
dogged  defense  of  his  position  earned  him  the  respect  of  many  who  had  previously 
shunned  him.  Senators  George  and  Milliken  came  over  to  congratulate  Humphrey  and 
Douglas  on  the  quality  of  the  debate.  "That  gesture  was  not  lost  on  others,"  Humphrey 
recorded.5  Humphrey's  lucid  explanations  also  helped  educate  a  generation  of  American 
taxpayers  about  what  tax  loopholes  were  and  who  was  benefitting  from  them.  His  labor 
union  supporters  had  the  text  of  his  speech  printed  as  a  booklet  and  distributed  a  half 
million  copies.6 

Over  Humphrey's  long  career  in  the  Senate,  including  his  years  as  Democratic  whip 
and  as  presiding  officer  during  his  vice  presidency,  he  never  gave  up  his  fight  for  tax 
reform.  During  1960,  when  he  first  ran  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
Humphrey  continued  to  charge  that  "the  federal  tax  laws  are  rigged  against  the  middle- 
and  low-income  families — and  for  the  big  corporations."  7  Eventually,  many  of  the  loop¬ 
holes  that  he  had  protested  were  closed,  including  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  which 
Humphrey  joined  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  voting  to  abolish  in  1975. 
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Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
REVENUE  ACT  OF  1950  1 
August  29,  1950 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
pending  measure.  House  bill  8920,  the  tax  bill.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  measure  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  part  of  our  mobilization  program,  and  that 
its  speedy  passage  is  of  vital  importance. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  subject  of  taxes  is 
the  determination  of  who  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
running  the  government  and  just  how  much. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  to  face  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  most  interested  in  noting,  when 
we  discuss  tax  legislation,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  pertinent,  detailed  informed  observations 
on  the  subject  from  each  and  every  person  to 
whom  we  may  talk.  To  be  sure,  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  informed  and  have  the  de¬ 
tails  in  mind.  However,  not  only  does  this  sub¬ 
ject  affect  the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  is  one  which  should  be  of  deep  concern 
to  every  member  of  Congress. 

In  addressing  the  Senate  now,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — and  I  say  this  in  particular  to  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  2 — I  do  not  do  so  with  confidence  of  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  tax  law,  because  this  is  a  new  expe¬ 
rience  for  me,  but  rather  with  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  this  important  subject.  As  one 
member  of  this  body,  I  intend  to  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  in  studying  taxation.  I 
speak  not  primarily  to  impart  knowledge,  but 
to  seek  information  to  better  enable  me,  and, 
perhaps  others,  to  understand  the  far-reaching 
implications  of  existing  tax  laws,  and  of  the 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  13671-704.  This  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  number  of  lengthy 
colloquies  with  other  senators  which  are  not  included  and  are  indi¬ 
cated  here  by  ellipses  to  avoid  breaking  the  flow  of  the  speech. 

2  Walter  F.  George  of  Georgia  (1878-1957)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1922-1957. 


many  changes  that  would  be  made  by  the 
pending  bill. 

A  wiser  and  more  experienced  member  of 
this  body  commented  to  me  a  few  days  ago: 
"When  you  consider  appropriations  and  taxes, 
all  the  other  powers  of  Congress  seem  relatively 
unimportant/'  The  more  I  have  thought  about 
this  observation,  the  sounder  it  has  seemed. 

We  all  understand,  for  example,  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes  on  wage  earners  of  just  a  few 
percentage  points  can  wipe  out  the  benefit  of  a 
5-  or  10-cent-an-hour  wage  increase,  especially 
when  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  is  also  taken 
into  account. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  it  has  always  amazed  me  that  those 
who  represent  wage  earners  have  not  been 
more  concerned  about  tax  laws  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  credit  policies  of  their  country.  I  think 
it  is  quite  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  ever  had 
to  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage  or  who  has  ever 
been  indebted  to  another  that  he  who  controls 
the  purse  really  controls,  and  that  those  who 
direct  the  financial  policy  of  a  country  are 
really  very  much  in  control  of  the  direction  of 
the  country. 

For  example,  speaking  of  taxes  on  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  what  a  $3,000-a-year  married  man  has  left 
after  taxes  today,  which  is  approximately 
$2,747,  will  buy,  roughly,  what  the  $2,200-a- 
year  married  man  could  buy  with  his  $1,957 
after  taxes,  in  1944. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  H.R.  8920,  as 
amended  by  the  Finance  Committee,  should 
become  law,  a  $3,000-a-year  married  man  in 
1944,  a  peak  year  of  World  War  II,  would  need 
to  earn  more  than  $1,000  a  year  more — 
$4,050 — in  1950  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  1944 
standard  of  living.  Next  year  he  will  need  to 
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earn,  even  if  the  cost  of  living  does  not  rise 
above  present  levels,  $4,150,  or  $1,150  more 
than  he  did  in  1944,  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with 
higher  taxes  and  inflation. 

This  bill  would  involve  corresponding  in¬ 
creases  in  the  tax  burden  of  small-business 
men,  farmers,  and  other  persons  with  income 
below  $5,000.  These  are  the  people  from  whom 
nearly  half  of  all  federal  individual  income 
taxes  would  be  collected.  (See  table  3  on  p.  7  of 
the  committee  report.) 

I  am  convinced  that  most  Americans  want  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  for 
quick  termination  of  the  Korean  War,  and  to 
provide  us  with  the  military  strength  with 
which  to  protect  the  democratic  world  against 
further  aggression.  .  .  . 

The  people  want  assurance,  however,  that  all 
individuals  and  all  corporations  will  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  load.  When  anyone  fails  to 
pay  as  much  taxes  as  he  rightfully  owes,  this 
results  in  higher  taxes  on  somebody  else.  When 
any  corporation  takes  a  bigger  deduction  for  tax 
purposes  than  it  does  in  reporting  profits  to  its 
stockholders,  this  amounts  to  a  tax  subsidy 
that  must  be  made  up  from  taxes  on  other 
corporations. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  essential 
for  the  American  people  and  all  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress  to  know  much  more  about 
federal  taxation.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
know  that  a  graduated  individual  income  tax  is 
desirable — it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  sales 
tax  is  bad  because  it  hits  hardest  those  with 
lowest  incomes  and  largest  families.  In  order  to 
insure  that  everyone  pays  his  fair  share  of 
income  taxes,  we  have  several  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account: 

First.  We  have  to  weed  out  those  who  mis¬ 
represent  the  amount  of  their  income  when 
they  fill  out  their  tax  returns.  This  is  primarily 
the  job  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  but 
the  rest  of  us  can  help  out  by  frowning  upon 
sharp  tax  practices  and  assuming  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  citizens. 

Second.  We  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
that  our  graduated  income-tax  system  is  not 
defeated  by  efforts  of  individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions  to  divide  or  "split"  their  income  with 
other  persons  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  pay¬ 


ment  of  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
effective  economic  control  of  the  income. 

Third.  Another  source  of  trouble  has  been  the 
availability  of  a  much  lower  rate  of  tax  on  so- 
called  long-term  capital  gains,  with  the  resul¬ 
tant  temptation  to  taxpayers  to  try  to  claim, 
and  to  use  every  trick  in  the  book  to  claim  it, 
that  ordinary,  recurrent  income  is  really  a  cap¬ 
ital  gain. 

Fourth.  There  is  constant  pressure  upon  tax¬ 
payers — and  those  who  do  not  want  to  pay 
taxes — to  reduce  their  taxable  income  by  charg¬ 
ing  off  greater  deductions  than  would  normally 
be  allowable  under  proper  rules  of  accounting. 

Finally,  as  the  fifth  point,  there  are  pleas — 
usually  upon  some  claim  of  injustice,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  or  unconstitutionality — that  all  or  part 
of  the  income  of  an  individual  or  corporation 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  tax  at  all.  This 
summation  of  the  principal  current  problems  of 
federal  income  taxation  may  wreak  havoc  with 
the  erudite  concepts  of  the  tax  lawyers,  ac¬ 
countants,  and  economists.  But  I  have  taken 
this  approach  in  an  earnest  effort  to  understand 
how  the  income-tax  part  of  the  federal  tax 
system  really  operates. 

Perhaps  a  little  unorthodoxy  can  help  us 
dispel  some  of  the  fog  which  enshrouds  the 
twists  and  turns  of  federal  taxation  as  tightly  as 
do  all  the  security  regulations  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy. 

If  we  analyze  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  there  are  a  number  which  seem  to  fall 
within  the  broad  confines  of  the  five  areas  I 
have  outlined. 

I.  Tax  Evasion3 
A.  Dividend  Withholding 

A  simple  problem  of  tax  evasion  that  could 
readily  be  corrected  is  the  failure  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  report  about  a  billion  dollars  received  in 
dividends  each  year. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
would  have  required  corporations  to  withhold 
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3  The  subheadings  in  this  speech  are  Humphrey's. 


at  least  a  portion  of  the  federal  income  tax  at 
the  time  dividends  are  paid. 

For  several  years  now  wage  earners  have  had 
income  tax  withheld  before  they  receive  their 
pay.  Why  should  we  continue  to  tolerate  tax 
evasion  by  coupon  clippers? 

We  do  not  tolerate  tax  evasion  by  persons 
who  work  with  their  hands  in  a  factory.  They 
have  payroll  withholding.  I  insist  that  if  it  is 
good  enough  for  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
who  work  with  their  hands,  it  is  good  enough 
for  coupon  clippers. 

The  only  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
in  justification  of  continuing  this  $170  million  a 
year  loss  in  revenue  rightfully  due  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  is  claimed  that  the  amount  of  under 
reporting  on  individual  income-tax  returns 
which  the  estimates  indicated  have  not  been 
substantiated.  Let  me  quote  the  facts,  which 
were  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  published  in  the  hearings  before  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  on  House  bill  8920.  In  1947,  a 
year  for  which  data  from  statistics  of  income 
are  actually  tabulated,  so  that  the  area  of  esti¬ 
mation  is  substantially  narrowed,  the  Treasury 
Department  states  that  net  dividends  paid  by 
corporations  amounted  to  $6.5  billion.  In  the 
same  year,  individuals  and  taxable  fiduciaries 
reported  only  $4.9  billion  on  income-tax  re¬ 
turns,  leaving  $1.6  billion  to  be  accounted  for. 

After  allowance  was  made  for  dividends  not 
reported,  either  because  they  were  received  by 
tax-exempt  organizations,  nontaxable  fiducia¬ 
ries  or  persons  who  were  not  required  to  file  re¬ 
turns,  the  remaining  gap  was  $900  million. 
Using  these  figures  as  a  base,  the  treasury  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  gap  has  risen  since  1947  to  over 
$1  billion,  a  reasonable  estimate,  since  divi¬ 
dends  have  risen  by  over  20  percent.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  esti¬ 
mates  are  about  the  same.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  clear  that  substantial  amounts  of 
dividends  are  underreported  or  just  not  report¬ 
ed.  No  amount  of  juggling  with  the  figures  will 
produce  estimates  which  are  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  these. 

Second.  It  is  argued  that  the  dividend-with¬ 
holding  system  is  not  needed.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  would  have  enough 


information  to  check  returns  if  corporations 
were  required  to  submit  lists  of  the  amounts  of 
dividends  paid  to  individuals  and  if  individuals 
were  required  to  itemize  each  dividend  payment 
separately.  The  Treasury  Department  makes 
this  comment  on  this  argument. 

I  quote  from  the  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance: 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  additional  revenue  from  divi¬ 
dends  without  a  withholding  system  would  be  prohibitive, 
even  if  taxpayers  are  required  to  itemize  their  dividends 
and  corporations  were  required  to  submit  information  re¬ 
turns  with  respect  to  all  dividends  paid.  Although  firm  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  additional  cost  cannot  be  made,  it  is  clear  that 
the  amount  would  be  very  large. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  hearings: 

The  additional  enforcement  cost  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  it  would  produce  would  be  very  high  and  could 
not  be  justified  from  the  viewpoint  of  proper  allocation  of 
tax  enforcement  resources.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  large  enough  appropriation,  it  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able  to  follow  through  individually  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stockholders  with  small  amounts  of  dividends. 

In  view  of  this  strong  statement,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  that  anything  short  of  a  withhold¬ 
ing  system  will  not  be  sufficient  to  curb  the 
evasion  of  tax  by  dividend  recipients. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  argument  which  is 
made.  I  may  say  that  all  these  arguments  may 
appear  plausible,  and  I  suppose  that  every  one 
of  the  arguments  on  its  own  has  a  certain 
amount  of  merit.  However,  as  to  what  their 
effect  would  be,  we  must  look  at  them  not  only 
individually,  but  collectively. 

It  is  argued  that  a  withholding  system  would 
be  too  much  trouble  for  corporations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  and  would  raise  the  cost  of  compliance 
for  corporations.  I  cannot  understand  the  rea¬ 
soning  in  this  argument,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
as  a  substitute  for  withholding  it  is  suggested 
that  corporations  should  be  required  to  submit 
detailed  lists  of  the  amounts  of  dividends  paid 
to  all  their  stockholders.  The  withholding 
system  which  the  House  bill  would  provide 
would  not  increase  the  work  substantially — and 
I  point  out  that  the  House  bill  did  provide  for  a 
withholding  system — unless  we  regard  the  col- 
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lection  of  the  tax  at  10  percent  a  great  deal  of 
work. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOUGLAS  4 
in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sena¬ 
tors  will  please  cease  conversation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  could  get  every  senator 
to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  tax  withholding  on 
dividends,  perhaps  we  could  do  more  for  econ¬ 
omy  in  one  stroke  than  we  did  in  a  whole  week 
of  fighting  over  the  appropriation  bill,  because 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  collect  $170  million 
from  people  who  ought  to  pay  it.  If  we  could 
collect  the  money  it  would  be  of  some  help  in 
trying  to  balance  the  very  precarious  national 
budget. 

As  for  individuals,  experience  with  the  wage 
withholding  system  indicates  conclusively  that 
individuals  prefer  to  have  their  taxes  collected 
currently.  Familiarity  with  withholding  on 
wages  will  make  the  transition  to  the  new  divi¬ 
dend  withholding  system  relatively  simple.  I  am 
sine  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  re¬ 
ceive  dividends  would  prefer  to  have  a  with¬ 
holding  system  than  to  allow  the  minority  who 
escape  their  fair  share  of  taxes  to  continue  to 
get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  point.  It  is 
only  the  minority  which  escapes.  It  is  the  mi¬ 
nority  that  gets  by.  The  majority  of  American 
shareholders  who  are  getting  dividends,  which 
they  rightly  deserve,  are  paying  their  fair  share 
of  the  taxes.  When  income-tax  rates  are  in¬ 
creased,  we  must  make  every  effort  to  collect  at 
a  minimum  of  cost  the  taxes  which  are  due. 

Fourth.  It  is  argued  that  withholding  on  divi¬ 
dends  would  mean  that  there  would  be  over¬ 
withholding  on  tax-exempt  organizations  and 
non  taxable  individuals.  Tears  are  shed  for  those 
who  would  be  eligible  for  refunds  of  taxes 
withheld  on  dividends,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  the  present  overwithholding  on  wages 
and  salaries.  Every  year  more  than  nine  million 
wage  earners  receive  tax  refunds  amounting  to 
a  sum  in  excess  of  $400  million.  Wage  earners 
have  accepted  this  withholding  and  overwith¬ 
holding  as  necessary,  and  they  have  not  com¬ 


4  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  (1892-1976)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1949-1967. 


plained.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  complaint  from  dividend  recipients. 
What  the  junior  senator  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  is  that  the  wage  earner  is  given  one  kind 
of  treatment,  and  the  dividend  receiver  is  given 
another  kind  of  treatment.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  junior  senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  div¬ 
idend  gainer  or,  as  he  is  referred  to  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  the  coupon  clipper,  should  be  given  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  kind  of  justice,  particularly 
when  the  vast  majority  of  dividend  gainers  or 
people  who  gain  profits  from  dividends,  are 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  minority  of  dividend  gainers 
should  be  excluded. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  stated  that 
withholding  provides  an  economical  method  of 
securing  substantially  improved  compliance  in 
this  area,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  wages  and  sal¬ 
aries.  Wage  earners  pay  their  taxes  through  a 
withholding  system.  I  repeat,  I  cannot  see  why 
dividend  recipients  cannot  be  asked  to  do  the 
same.  In  view  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
House  committee  and  the  Senate  committee,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  exists  a  billion 
dollars  of  unaccounted-for  dividends,  insofar  as 
taxes  are  concerned,  and  in  view  of  the  desire 
of  the  Congress  to  plug  loopholes  instead  of 
opening  loopholes,  it  appears  to  me  that  here  is 
one  place  where  we  can  really  strike  a  blow  for 
equitable  taxation.  The  dividend  withholding 
provision  should  be  restored  to  the  bill,  and  I 
have  joined  with  the  junior  senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  present  presiding  officer  [Mr.  DOUG¬ 
LAS],  and  the  junior  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LEHMAN],5  in  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  do  that.  The  amendment  we  offer 
is  very  simple.  We  merely  strike  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  and  restore  the  House  language.  It  means 
that  we  would  set  up  a  dividend  withholding 
system  which  would  work.  Any  inequity  which 
may  arise  could  be  taken  care  of  by  a  tax 
refund.  I  come  now  to  the  second  category  in 
my  layman's  analysis  of  the  pending  tax 
measure. 


5  Herbert  H.  Lehman  (1878-1963)  served  in  the  Senate,  1949- 
1957. 
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II.  Splitting  of  Income 
B.  Family  Partnerships 

Just  before  World  War  II,  Congress  raised  the 
surtax  rates  on  individual  incomes  and  imposed 
an  excess-profits  tax  on  corporate  incomes.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  war  boom  began  to  in¬ 
crease  enormously  the  incomes  of  most  busi¬ 
nesses  owned  by  individuals  and  corporations. 
Almost  overnight  some  few  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  unwilling  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the 
money  or  tax  burden  of  the  war.  People  who 
had  always  operated  their  businesses  as  indi¬ 
viduals  suddenly  decided  to  take  in  their  wives 
and  even  infant  children  as  business  partners. 
Men  who  had  operated  their  businesses  as  cor¬ 
porations  suddenly  dissolved  their  corporations 
and  formed  so-called  partnerships  with  their 
wives  and  children. 

Usually,  the  wives  and  children — and  certain¬ 
ly  the  infants — knew  nothing  about  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  did  not  intend  to  work  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  did  not  put  any  money  of  their  own 
into  the  business.  .  .  . 

The  income  tax  rate  is  graduated.  The  more 
money  earned,  the  greater  the  rate  which  is 
paid.  If  all  business  incomes  were  taxed  to  the 
one  who  earned  and  controlled  the  income  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  higher  taxes  which  Con¬ 
gress  assessed.  The  important  thing  is  not  who 
earns  it,  but  who  controls  the  income.  It  is  the 
control  over  the  money  which  is  important.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  that  is  why  the  big  banks  exer¬ 
cise  great  influence.  It  is  not  that  a  banker  has 
all  the  money  which  a  bank  has,  but  that  he 
controls  the  use  of  other  people's  money.  That 
is  where  the  real  power  exists.  By  artificially 
and  temporarily — and  I  emphasize  both 
words — dividing  the  profits  among  members  of 
his  family,  the  businessman  avoids  the  graduat¬ 
ed  scale  of  taxes.  I  again  emphasize  the  words 
“artificially"  and  “temporarily." 

During  World  War  II  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  the  help  of  the  courts  was  able  to 
stop  this  flagrant  tax  avoidance  technique  of  di¬ 
viding  “one  earned  income  into  two  or  more 
through  the  device  of  family  partnerships" 
( Commissioner  v.  Tower,  327  U.S.  280,  284  (1946)). 
The  courts  held  that  these  family  partnerships 


would  not  be  recognized  for  tax  purposes 
unless  the  parties  genuinely  intended  to  work 
together  as  partners.  I  point  out  that  if  persons 
genuinely  work  together  as  partners,  they  are 
entitled  to  what  may  be  called  a  split-up  of  the 
income.  Anyone  who  assumes  a  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  anyone  who  contributes  a  par¬ 
ticular  asset  to  a  business,  is  entitled  to  his 
share  of  the  income.  If  a  man's  wife  and  child 
really  work  in  the  family  business  or  put  up 
capital  of  their  own  which  was  not  previously 
subject  to  the  risks  of  the  business,  the  right  of 
the  wife  or  child  to  a  share  of  partnership 
income  was  not  questioned.  .  .  . 

I  repeat,  during  World  War  II  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  with  the  help  of  the  courts 
was  able  to  stop  this  flagrant  tax-avoidance 
technique  of  dividing  “one  earned  income  into 
two  or  more  through  the  device  of  family  part¬ 
nerships."  The  courts  held  that  such  family 
partnerships  would  not  be  recognized  for  tax 
purposes  unless  the  parties  genuinely  intended 
to  work  together  as  partners,  and  the  committee 
has  done  extraordinarily  good  work  in  getting 
the  rates  up.  But  the  sham  arrangements  en¬ 
tered  into  exclusively  to  avoid  the  graduated 
wartime  surtax  were  struck  down. 

Now,  another  war  is  starting.  This  very  bill 
increases  individual  and  corporate  rates — for  the 
sole  purpose  of  helping  to  pay  for  that  war. 
This  provision,  like  a  number  of  others,  howev¬ 
er,  legalizes  a  flagrant  war-boom  tax  avoidance 
scheme. 

During  World  War  II,  when  federal  income- 
tax  rates  soared,  the  number  of  partnership  re¬ 
turns  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
jumped  from  a  little  over  200,000  to  more  than 
800,000.  This  4-to-l  increase  resulted  to  some 
extent  from  attempts  to  avoid  the  excess-profits 
tax  imposed  on  corporations,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  increase  stems  from  attempts  by  business¬ 
men  to  cut  their  individual  income  taxes. 

Those  whose  businesses  flourished  in  World 
War  II  should  not  now  be  forgiven  a  substantial 
part  of  the  taxes  they,  as  individual  business¬ 
men,  rightfully  owe  the  government. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  particularly  to 
page  144  of  the  bill,  where  it  is  provided  that 
the  family  partnership  item  shall  be  retroactive 
to  December  31,  1938. 
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I  heard  it  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes¬ 
terday  that  we  could  not  have  an  excess-profits 
tax  made  retroactive  to  July  1.  When  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  was  asked  if  the  excess-profits 
tax  proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  after  a 
study  was  made,  would  not  go  back  to  July  1, 
1950,  the  answer  was  "No." 

I  know  that  in  this  bill,  in  connection  with 
insurance  taxation,  which  I  shall  discuss  later, 
the  argument  has  been  made  that  the  provision 
cannot  be  retroactive,  but  let  us  see  what  the 
bill  provides  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  di¬ 
viding  up  family  incomes. 

I  read  from  page  144: 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1938. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  know  if  that  is 
equity.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  interim  tax 
bill.  We  have  been  told  in  connection  with  the 
excess-profits  tax  that  we  have  not  time  to  be 
considering  new  changes,  that  we  are  merely 
raising  the  rates.  Then  why  is  there  plenty  of 
time  to  fix  up  the  taxes  that  were  paid  during 
the  war  years? 

I  repeat,  those  whose  businesses  flourished  in 
World  War  II  and  who  took  advantage  of  the 
family-partnership  scheme,  which  was  stopped 
by  the  courts,  should  not  now  be  forgiven  a 
substantial  part  of  the  taxes  they  as  individual 
businessmen  rightfully  owe  the  government. 

It  is  certainly  disheartening  to  see  this  type  of 
legislation  presented  at  a  time  when,  once 
again,  American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  must  risk  everything  in  the  service  of 
their  country  without  regard  for  either  profits 
or  taxes. 

Under  the  pending  bill  a  businessman  who 
has  a  wife  and  three  infant  children  can  arrange 
to  pay  even  lower  taxes  than  he  has  paid 
during  the  recent  years  of  uneasy  peace.  By 
virtue  of  the  income-splitting  provisions  of  the 
1948  act  he  does  not  even  have  to  take  his  wife 
into  his  business,  if  he  fears  that  she  might 
interfere.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  set  up  a  trust  for 
each  of  his  three  children.  The  trusts  need 
never  receive  the  partnership  profits  allocated 
to  them.  The  profits  can  remain  in  the  business 
subject  to  the  businessman's  control. 


After  ten  years  the  trust  can  be  dissolved  and 
the  accumulation  returned  to  the  grantor. 

Either  way  the  result  is  shocking.  According 
to  the  rates  scheduled  in  the  bill  we  might  get 
the  impression  that  a  man  with  a  net  income  of 
$50,000  pays  a  tax  of  $23,181.  If  he  is  married 
and  his  wife  has  no  income  his  tax  liability  is 
$19,360.  But  if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  tax- 
avoidance  scheme  afforded  by  this  section,  cre¬ 
ates  trusts  for  his  three  children  and  makes  his 
wife  and  the  trusts  partners  in  his  business,  the 
war  becomes  not  so  bad  after  all.  The  family 
enjoys  just  the  same  $50,000  income.  But  the 
family  tax  bill  is  $11,280  instead  of  the  $23,181 
we  thought  he  might  pay.  .  .  .  What  started 
out  to  be  a  tax  with  a  top  bracket  of  75  percent 
ends  up  as  a  tax  with  an  effective  rate  of  a  little 
more  than  20  percent  on  a  man  who  takes  in 
$50,000  in  income  for  a  war  year.  .  .  . 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  members  of 
the  committee  and  with  staff  members.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  eminent  tax  attorneys  and 
with  persons  who  have  been  in  the  tax  courts.  I 
find  from  their  interpretation  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  provision  would  permit  the 
recipient  of  business  income  to  add  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  finishing  school  and  his  son  in  a  nursery 
school  as  so-called  partners  in  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  order  to  split  up  business  income 
among  them,  and  thus  avoid  his  fair  share  of 
income  tax,  which  all  of  us  must  bear. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  only  limitation  im¬ 
posed  upon  this  universal  authorization  of  tax 
avoidance  is  the  rather  vague  one  that  if  the  al¬ 
location  of  partnership  income  does  not  "sub¬ 
stantially"  reflect  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  any  partner,  a  reasonable 
allowance  will  be  attributed  to  the  partner  ren¬ 
dering  the  services.  Presumably,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  the  portion  of  the  profits  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  services  rendered  by  each  partner 
will  be  properly  allocated.  But  that  seeming  re¬ 
striction  would  have  slight  effect,  if  any,  upon 
the  loophole  created  by  this  provision.  If  the 
owner  of  the  business  is  retired  and  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  operated  by  managers  upon  a  salary 
basis,  the  provision  has  no  effect  whatsoever.  If 
the  owner  is  active  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  the  proportionate  value  of  the  personal 
services  rendered  by  him  is,  let  us  say,  $50,000, 
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as  it  would  be  for  the  chief  executive  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  substantial  size.  Then  the  only 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  by  $10,000  the  dis¬ 
tributive  partnership  shares  of  the  four  other 
newly  inducted  alleged  partners.  But  whatever 
the  effect  of  this  allocation  rule,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  that  the  one-year-old  infant  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  tax  purposes  as  a  valid  partner,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  infant  renders  no 
service  and  makes  no  contribution  and  has  no 
participation  in  the  management  or  direction  of 
the  enterprise  or  any  voice  in  the  distribution 
of  partnership  income. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  reason  this  provi¬ 
sion  was  put  into  the  bill  was  that  those  who 
want  to  benefit  from  it  said  they  were  confused 
by  the  court  rulings  handed  down  during 
World  War  II  and  they  said  there  was  confu¬ 
sion  because  of  the  rulings  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  see  that 
this  fight  is  something  like  the  old  basing-point 
fight,  where  confusion  was  alleged,  and  where 
the  way  suggested  for  getting  rid  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  was  to  add  more  confusion,  so  that  no  one 
would  know  what  it  was  all  about.  In  the 
meantime  some  interests  would  obtain  rather 
sizable  sums  of  money. 

I  shall  return  to  a  discussion  of  this  matter. 
However,  I  have  twelve  loopholes  to  discuss, 
twelve  loopholes  which  the  president  6  suggest¬ 
ed  should  be  closed.  However,  instead  of  clos¬ 
ing  them,  a  welcome  mat  has  been  put  out  in 
front.  Instead  of  closing  the  loopholes,  the  skids 
have  been  greased,  so  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
slip  through. 

The  question  which  I  address  to  the  able 
members  of  the  committee  is  this:  do  we  want 
to  validate  these  fictitious  tax  partnerships, 
which  permitted  tax  dodgers  to  operate  in 
World  War  II?  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  that 
the  situation  needs  to  be  clarified.  I  am  positive 
of  that.  Everyone  to  whom  I  have  talked  has 
said,  just  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
confused  and  muddled  provisions  of  the  tax 
law.  I  am  sure  that  it  requires  the  kind  of  atten¬ 


6  Harry  S.  Truman  (1884-1972)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1945-1953.  He  served  in  the  Senate,  1935-1945. 


tion  which  the  committee  is  capable  of  giving 
it.  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  any  of  his  associates  who  felt 
that  possibly  this  bill  ought  to  be  kept  nar¬ 
rowed  down  as  far  as  possible  to  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  rather  than  going 
into  the  broader  aspects  of  modifying  the  tax 
law  in  terms  of  some  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

I  have  in  my  hands  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dated  August  18,  1950,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  explanation,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
sees  it,  in  reference  to  this  amendment.  The 
headline  reads:  "Legislators  seek  to  end  tax 
muddle  on  family  partnerships" — I  think  that  is 
what  the  senator  has  said,  it  is  a  tax  muddle. 
The  headline  continues:  "Plan  would  mean 
many  refunds." 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  finance  writer  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — and  I  quote  the  last 
paragraph: 

This  is  one  of  the  few  provisions  in  the  bill  that  would 
result  in  considerable  revenue  losses.  While  there  were  no 
estimates  on  its  revenue  effect,  one  tax  expert  guessed  the 
amount  of  refunds  alone  will  amount  to  "more  than  chick¬ 
en  feed." 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  why  this 
matter  was  brought  up  before  the  committee, 
and  who  sponsored  it.  I  believe  the  distin¬ 
guished  senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BUTLER]  7 
sponsored  one  amendment,  and  it  was  support¬ 
ed,  as  has  been  said  here,  by  the  committee 
except  for  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
GEORGE]  and  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MYERS].8  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  to  strike  this 
provision  from  the  bill.  I  feel  that  if  it  is  strick¬ 
en  from  the  bill,  it  will  give  further  time  to  the 
committee  in  which  to  make  a  proper  study. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  go  along  to  another 
problem  which  is  involved  in  the  bill,  and  on 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  many  helping 
hands. 

III.  Conversion  of  Ordinary  Income  to  Capital  Gains 

The  following  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
would  authorize  the  conversion  of  ordinary 
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7  Hugh  A.  Butler  (1878-1954)  served  in  the  Senate,  1941-1954. 
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income  into  capital  gain,  are  of  primary  concern 
to  single  individuals  with  income  above  $18,000 
a  year,  and  married  couples  above  $36,000  a 
year.  This  is  because  the  25-percent  alternative 
rate  of  tax  on  long-term  capital  gains  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  below  those  levels.  That  is,  it  at  least  is 
not  effective  below  those  levels. 

C.  Reduction  in  Holding  Period  for 
Long-Term  Capital  Gains 

Let  us  take  a  look  first  of  all  at  the  reduction 
in  the  holding  period  for  long-term  capital 
gains.  I  understand  there  has  been  considerable 
argument  in  committee  and  out  of  committee  as 
to  how  long  a  holding  period  there  should  be 
before  ordinary  earned  income  can  be  converted 
into  capital  gains. 

The  capital-gains  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  have  long  constituted  the  most 
flagrant  instance  of  preferential  treatment  under 
the  income-tax  laws — available  generally  to  the 
wealthy. 

Under  present  law,  any  individual  who  sells  a 
capital  asset,  such  as  a  stock,  a  bond,  a  house, 
commodities,  and  so  on,  after  a  period  of  six 
months  includes  only  half  of  the  profit  from 
such  a  transaction  in  taxable  income.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  law  states  that  where  the  tax  on  this 
half  is  more  than  50  percent,  he  can  use  an  al¬ 
ternative  rate  of  50  percent.  In  effect,  the  provi¬ 
sion  taxes  capital  gains  at  no  more  than  half  the 
rates  on  ordinary  income  and,  for  individuals  in 
the  higher  brackets,  at  a  maximum  of  25  per¬ 
cent,  or  less  than  one-third  the  rates  on  ordi¬ 
nary  income.  The  wealthier  the  individual  and 
the  higher  the  tax  bracket  the  greater  the 
preference. 

The  present  bill  does  not  alter  the  capital- 
gains  rate  as  such.  However,  it  reduces  the  so- 
called  holding  period  from  6  to  3  months.  Thus, 
at  present  a  speculator  who  keeps  stock  for  say 
4  months  and  then  sells  it,  is  taxable  at  ordi¬ 
nary  rates.  Under  the  bill  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  reduced  capital-gains  rates.  .  .  . 

The  major  reason  for  taxing  capital  gains  at 
reduced  rates  has  always  been  that  it  would  be 
inequitable  to  tax  in  full  income  that  has  accu¬ 
mulated  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  year 
that  it  is  realized.  In  other  words,  the  idea,  as  I 


understand  it,  behind  capital  gains  was  that 
such  income  was  something  that  a  man  would 
realize  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  years, 
and  then  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  income 
coming  in  all  at  once,  on  the  sale  of  the  proper¬ 
ty.  In  that  case  the  normal  income-tax  rate 
would  be  unfair  on  that  person,  because  it 
would  give  no  recognition  to  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  labor  or  of  saving  or  of  accumula¬ 
tion  went  into  the  amount  of  money  which  was 
realized  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  So  the  capital- 
gains  low  tax  rate,  or  at  least  the  preferential 
rate,  was  placed  in  the  tax  legislation  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  that  kind  of  prudent 
saving  and  prudent  and  wise  investment.  The 
capital-gains  structure  gave  him  a  chance  of 
getting  a  reduced  rate,  which  would  compensate 
for  his  effort.  The  tax  concession  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  altogether  too  high,  however,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  reduced. 

Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  not  with 
profits  accumulated  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  profit  made  after 
much  effort  nor  of  someone  who  has  sacrificed 
for  years  in  order  to  clear  for  himself  a  little 
homestead,  but  we  are  now  concerned  with 
profits  accumulated  in  less  than  6  months. 
What  conceivable  inequity  can  there  be,  if  such 
profits  are  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as  wages  or 
dividends  or  business  income? 

I  am  probing  now  for  information.  Some  time 
ago  I  understand  the  capital-gains  rate  applied 
to  property  held  for  18  months.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  in  operation  up  to  1942.  That,  I 
think,  was  at  least  moderate  and  reasonable. 
Later  on,  it  was  reduced  to  6  months.  That  per¬ 
mitted  many  people  who  had  been  playing  the 
real-estate  market  to  hold  a  piece  of  property 
for  6  months,  catch  the  accelerated  real-estate 
market,  get  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  house, 
and  instead  of  having  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  profit 
as  earned  income,  to  report  it  as  a  capital 
gain.  .  .  . 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  capital -gains -tax  principle.  I  think 
it  was  put  into  the  tax  law  as  a  very  essential 
factor  in  tax  legislation.  The  capital-gains  prin¬ 
ciple  was  put  in  to  reward  people  for  honest, 
true  effort.  It  was  not  put  in  as  a  loophole  so 
that  some  persons,  by  clever  shenanigans  and 
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clever  manipulation,  could  transfer  property, 
sell  it,  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  lower-base  rate, 
while  other  people  who  did  not  know  all  about 
these  things,  who  had  kept  their  property,  or  if 
they  had  to  sell  it,  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 

My  proposal  is  to  strike  out  that  provision  of 
the  bill  which  pertains  to  the  capital-gains  rate, 
and  restore  it  to  at  least  what  it  was  six  months 
ago. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  will  answer  that 
its  purpose  is  to  encourage  people  to  sell  assets 
who  otherwise  would  hold  on  because  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  tax  on  the  profits.  But  we  are 
already  granting  a  tax  concession  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  for  all  assets  held  over  a  period  of  6 
months. 

We  used  to  get  along  very  nicely  on  an  18- 
month  period,  and  it  produced  a  reasonably 
healthy  economy.  Then  the  period  was  reduced 
to  6  months.  This  meant  that  property  could  be 
held  for  6  months,  disposed  of  at  a  high  price, 
while  a  neighbor  down  the  street,  busy  running 
a  factory  or  a  clothing  store  or  a  filling  station, 
keeps  on  paying  a  substantially  higher 
rate.  .  .  . 

I  recall  the  time  when  General  Eisenhower  9 
was  writing  a  book,  and  the  question  was 
whether  the  income  from  his  book  should  be 
taxed  as  earned  income.  The  senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  written  a  book  or  two,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  he  was  taxed  on  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  the  books.  The  issue  with  reference  to 
General  Eisenhower's  book  was  before  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  question 
was:  can  this  be  considered  to  be  a  capital  gain, 
or  is  it  merely  earned  income?  I  think  it  was  the 
ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  that  it 
could  be  considered  capital  gain,  because  it  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  there  had  been  years  of 
service  that  had  gone  into  the  preparation  of 
the  material.  .  .  . 

It  is  also  advanced  that  the  capital-gains  pref¬ 
erence  is  owing  to  investors,  as  distinguished 
from  speculators,  and  that  the  retention  of 
property  for  3  months  brings  its  holder  into  the 
former  class. 


9  After  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(1890-1969)  wrote  a  book  about  his  experiences  during  the  war,  Cru¬ 
sade  in  Europe  (1948). 


This  argument  is  probably  persuasive  enough 
to  those  who  make  their  living  out  of  the 
stocks  and  commodity  exchanges,  either  as  bro¬ 
kers  or  as  investors  who  are  constantly  trading 
for  profits.  How  it  sounds  to  wage  earners  or  to 
small-business  or  professional  men  is  something 
else  again.  As  tax  rates  rise,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  men  who  work  throughout 
the  year  for  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to 
understand  why  some  presumed  technical  dif¬ 
ference  between  investors  and  speculators 
should  justify  either  class  from  paying  less 
taxes  on  their  quick  profits  than  the  former  pay 
on  their  annual  earnings.  .  .  . 

The  price  of  a  security  in  an  inflationary 
period  does  not  always  reflect  the  true  value  of 
the  product  behind  it.  We  found  that  out  in 
1927,  1928,  and  1929,  when  the  prices  of  secu¬ 
rities  had  little  or  no  relation  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  particular  plants  where  they 
were  manufactured. 

I  shall  not  prolong  this  point,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  this  question:  what  has  been  so  bad 
about  the  6  months'  period?  I  do  not  like  to  en¬ 
courage  speculators.  I  think  they  cause  the 
country  all  kinds  of  trouble.  They  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  some  of  the  basic  problems  which 
confront  American  industry,  American  labor,  or 
the  American  farmer.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  give  them  any  special  tax  treatment,  so 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  hold  the  soybeans 
they  buy  for  90  days  and  get  the  tax  reduction. 
The  farmer  who  produces  the  soybeans,  or  the 
cattle,  or  the  wheat,  or  the  com,  or  the  oats, 
must  pay  his  eamed-income  rates,  while  the 
fellow  who  fools  around  with  his  products  and 
makes  a  killing,  not  knowing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  bubblegum  and  soybeans,  will  get  a 
benefit.  .  .  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  issue  involved 
here  is  one  again  of  degree  and  of  moderation. 
It  is  whether  we  should  cut  a  6  months'  provi¬ 
sion  down  to  3  months.  As  the  senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  has  pointed  out,  most  income  is  calculat¬ 
ed  on  a  yearly  basis.  We  would  put  it  up  to  18 
months.  We  have  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  provision  reducing  the  time  to  3  months, 
and  putting  it  up  to  18  months.  If  we  should 
lose  in  the  struggle  for  the  18  months'  provision 
we  shall  immediately  carry  the  battle  to  strike 
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out  the  3  months'  provision  and  regain  the  6. 
As  I  gather,  very  few  people  have  suffered  from 
the  capital  gains  tax  structure  under  the  6 
months'  provision.  In  fact,  I  gather  it  has  been 
quite  equitable.  There  have  been  arguments 
made  on  both  sides.  But  to  date  I  do  not  think 
any  senators  or  representatives  have  received 
letters  from  constituents  saying,  "Will  you 
please  do  something  to  change  the  capital  gains 
holding  period.  Will  you  change  it  to  3 
months."  I  have  not  had  one  letter  to  that 
effect,  and  I  do  not  think  other  senators  have. 

D.  Corporate  Spin-offs 

Section  207  of  H.R.  8920  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  deals  with  the  tax-free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  common  stock  in  connection  with  a 
reorganization.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  spin-off  provision.  Its  general  effect  is  to 
allow  the  business  conducted  by  one  corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  conducted  by  two.  Unless  strictly 
safeguarded,  it  can  result  in  a  loophole  which 
will  enable  a  corporation  to  distribute  earnings 
and  profits  to  stockholders  without  payment  of 
the  usual  income  taxes. 

Thus,  if  corporation  A  conducts  a  lock-and- 
key  business,  it  may,  under  this  provision, 
transfer  the  key  business  to  new  corporation  X, 
in  exchange  for  X's  common  stock,  and  then 
distribute  to  the  corporation  A  stockholders  all 
the  stock  of  X,  free  of  tax.  At  present  the  treas¬ 
ury  would  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
stockholders  of  A,  based  upon  the  receipt  of  X 
stock.  The  value  of  the  X  stock  would  ordinari¬ 
ly  be  taxed  as  a  dividend.  This  is  where  the 
change  in  the  law  would  occur. 

If  the  A  stockholders  merely  wish  to  divide 
the  two  businesses,  for  good  business  reasons, 
and  operate  them  by  means  of  two  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  provisions  of  section  207  allowing  the 
tax-free  distribution  of  the  X  stock  do  not 
result  in  tax  avoidance;  the  stockholders  merely 
continue  to  operate  the  same  business,  but 
through  two,  rather  than  one,  entities. 

Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  207  provide 
very  important  safeguards  against  the  tax 
avoidance  which  would  be  possible  if  section 
207  were  adopted  without  clauses  (A)  and  (B). 
To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  corporation  A 
has  a  factory  and  a  very  large  amount  of  cash 


and  government  bonds  or  undistributed  earn¬ 
ings  which  it  does  not  particularly  require  in  its 
business.  If  the  corporation  declares  a  dividend 
of  the  cash  and  bonds,  the  shareholders  are  tax¬ 
able  on  the  full  value  of  the  cash  and  bonds  at 
ordinary  surtax  rates.  In  the  normal  operation 
in  the  case  of  a  company  which  declares  a  divi¬ 
dend,  all  the  dividends  would  be  subject  to  the 
ordinary  surtax  rates. 

However,  if  the  protection  afforded  the  reve¬ 
nue  by  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  were  removed, 
the  stockholders  might  obtain  the  cash  and 
bonds  at  low  capital  gain  rates  in  the  following 
manner — and  this  is  where  the  capital-gains 
"deal"  comes  in.  We  remember  the  alchemist 
who  always  was  trying  to  convert  some  basic 
metal  into  gold.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
would  permit  one  to  come  as  close  to  success  in 
a  similar  endeavor  as  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
come — namely,  to  convert  earnings  which  nor¬ 
mally  would  be  taxed  at  the  higher  rate  into 
earnings  which  would  be  taxed  at  the  capital - 
gains  rate,  which  is  a  much  reduced  rate.  If  that 
were  done,  it  would  be  possible,  in  effect,  to 
convert,  iron,  copper  or  lead  into  gold.  There 
are  in  the  bill  clauses  which  may  perhaps  give 
some  reasonable  protection  if  they  are  properly 
applied.  However,  I  wish  to  explain  what  has 
happened. 

Corporation  A,  claiming  some  trumped  up 
business  purpose,  would  transfer  the  cash  and 
bonds  to  new  corporation  X,  in  exchange  for 
X's  stock,  and  then  would  distribute  X's  stock 
to  the  stockholders  of  corporation  A.  After  per¬ 
mitting  a  decent  interval  to  elapse,  corporation 
X  would  be  liquidated.  Corporation  X  would 
thus  be  set  up  by  means  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  operations  of  corporation  A.  The 
stockholders  of  corporation  A  would  have  all 
the  stock  in  the  new  corporation  X. 

The  stockholders  would  receive  the  cash  and 
bonds  in  liquidation — which  transaction  gives 
rise  to  a  capital  gain,  rather  than  to  ordinary 
income;  or  the  stockholders  could  merely  sell 
their  stock  and  "cash  in"  on  their  dividend  at 
capital  gain  rates. 

Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  prevent  this  type  of 
avoidance  by  requiring  that  in  order  for  the 
distribution  of  stock  in  corporation  X  to  be  tax- 
free,  both  corporations  A  and  X  must  be  in- 
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tended  to  carry  on  active  business  after  the  re¬ 
organization,  and  by  providing  that  corporation 
X  must  not  be  used  as  a  device  to  distribute  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  either  corporation. 

It  may  be  significant,  therefore,  that  an 
amendment  has  already  been  proposed  here  in 
the  Senate  to  strike  out  these  safeguards  (A) 
and  (B)  from  the  committee  amendment. 

There  is  one  type  of  tax  avoidance  possible 
under  the  spin-off  which  is  not  prevented  by 
paragraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
proposal  to  strike  out  the  committee's  proposals 
(A)  and  (B).  If  that  is  done,  there  will  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  change  undistributed  profits  and 
undistributed  earnings  into  capital  gains,  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  capital-gains  tax  rate.  The  American  people 
should  understand  that  the  capital-gains  tax 
rate  is  substantially  lower  than  the  normal  tax 
rate.  The  capital-gains  tax  rate  gives  preferential 
treatment,  and  it  applies  to  those  who  have  in¬ 
comes  of  over  $18,000,  or  incomes  of  over 
$36,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  know  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DOUGLAS] 
and  of  other  senators  who  are  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment,  that  we  should  make  impossible 
the  tax  avoidance  which  is  possible  under  this 
spin-off  provision,  and  which  is  not  prevented 
by  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B),  namely,  a  corporate 
tax  on  appreciated  assets  and  a  tax  upon  the 
proceeds  of  a  sale  of  these  assets.  Going  back  to 
the  lock-and-key  business  owned  by  corpora¬ 
tion  A,  let  us  assume  that  corporation  A  wants 
to  get  out  of  the  lock  business,  and  receives  a 
very  advantageous  offer  for  the  lock  assets.  If 
corporation  A  sells  the  lock  assets,  the  profit 
will  be  taxable  income  to  corporation  A;  and 
then  when  the  profit  is  distributed  as  dividends 
to  the  stockholders,  the  dividend  is  taxable  to 
them  as  ordinary  income.  That  is  a  normal  pro¬ 
cedure:  first,  the  corporation  tax  on  profits,  and 
then  the  dividend  tax  on  the  dividends.  How¬ 
ever,  under  section  207  as  it  now  stands,  it 
might  be  possible — and  I  wish  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  bear  me  out  on  this  matter — 
for  corporation  A  to  transfer  the  lock-business 
assets  to  corporation  X,  in  exchange  for  X's 
stock,  and  then  distribute  X's  stock  to  the  cor¬ 


poration  A  stockholders.  In  all  these  corporate 
exchanges,  no  gain  or  loss  is  recognized  or 
taxed  under  the  reorganization  sections.  The 
stockholders  would  then  sell  the  stock  of  X  cor¬ 
poration,  and  would  receive  the  proceeds  as 
capital  gains.  Accordingly,  both  the  corporate 
tax  and  the  tax  upon  the  distribution  as  a  divi¬ 
dend  could  be  avoided  if  the  transaction  were 
properly  handled. 

If  the  section  is  to  remain — and  the  provision 
is  not  without  merit  in  effectuating  bona  fide 
business  adjustments — a  further  safeguard 
should  be  added  to  meet  the  last  example.  This 
safeguard  might  be  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  the  distribution  of  X  corporation  stock,  in 
the  example,  would  be  tax  free  only  if  there 
were  no  intention  to  sell  the  stock  at  the  time 
of  its  distribution  and  if  there  were  in  fact  no 
sale  for  a  period  of  three  years  thereafter. 

The  senators  who  are  sponsoring  this  provi¬ 
sion  are  suggesting  to  the  committee  that  at 
least  somewhere  it  be  stated,  in  connection  with 
the  legislative  history  of  this  matter,  that  the 
distribution  of  such  stock  would  be  tax-free 
only  if  there  was  no  intention  to  sell  the  stock, 
at  the  time  of  its  distribution,  and  if  in  fact 
there  were  no  sale  for  three  years  thereafter.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  have  positive  evidence 
that  the  transaction  is  in  good  faith,  not  to 
avoid  taxes. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  only  the  common, 
not  the  preferred  stock,  can  be  distributed  free 
of  tax.  The  limitation  is  important  since  it  pre¬ 
vents  indirect  so-called  "preferred  stock  bail 
outs."  This  is  a  term  applied  to  the  issue  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  to  common  stockholders,  its  sale 
and  then  its  redemption  out  of  accumulated 
earnings.  The  stockholders  sell  at  capital  gain 
rates  and  continue  to  retain  control  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  use  its  surplus  to  retire  the  pre¬ 
ferred.  Using  the  same  example,  if  there  were 
no  limitation  on  the  tax-free  issue  of  preferred 
stock,  A  corporation  could  transfer  stock  assets 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  cash  to  X  corpo¬ 
ration  in  exchange  for  100  shares  of  common 
stock  and  100,000  shares  of  preferred.  The 
common  and  preferred  X  corporation  stock 
would  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders  who 
would  then  sell  the  preferred  to  others  realizing 
capital  gain  on  the  stock.  Some  months  later. 
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possibly  pursuant  to  an  understanding  with  the 
purchasers,  corporation  X  would  redeem  the 
preferred  stock  with  the  cash  transferred  for  the 
purpose.  The  common  stockholders  would  have 
undiluted  control  of  the  corporation  and  would 
have,  in  effect,  removed  the  cash  from  the  cor¬ 
poration  without  paying  ordinary  surtax  upon 
it  as  they  would  have  if  it  had  been  declared  as 
a  dividend.  .  .  . 

As  we  see  the  spin-off,  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
transfer  of  certain  assets  into  new  business,  and 
at  least  to  prevent  a  monopolistic  condition  to 
exist,  and  to  create  a  new  enterprise.  But  it  can 
be  abused.  I  do  not  say  it  will  be,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  be  on  guard,  that  it  could  be 
abused,  so  that  the  transfer  of  the  assets,  the 
securities  and  the  bonds,  and  the  ultimate 
transfer  of  the  stock  could  be  liquidated  on  a 
capital-gains  basis,  so  as  to  avoid  the  normal 
dividend  income-tax  rate  or  the  normal  corpo¬ 
rate  rate. 

E.  Stock  Options 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few 
words  about  stock  options.  I  realize  that  this  is 
a  highly  controversial  section  of  the  bill,  and  I 
am  going  to  run  through  it  briefly  for  the 
Record,  because  I  feel  we  ought  to  give  it  some 
consideration. 

Section  220  of  House  bill  8920,  as  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  frees  from  tax  the 
receipt  of  stock  under  certain  so-called  employ¬ 
ee  stock  options. 

Under  this  provision  corporate  executives 
would  be  allowed  to  pay  at  capital  gains  rates 
in  lieu  of  normal  and  surtax  rates,  on  that  part 
of  their  salary  received  in  the  form  of  options 
to  buy  company  stock  at  less  than  market  price. 
Under  this  provision,  an  unmarried  executive 
earning  $30,000  a  year  would  pay  $12,000  more 
in  taxes  if  given  a  $20,000-a-year  cash  bonus.  If 
the  bonus  is  paid  in  stock  options,  under  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  he  would  pay  only 
$5,000  more  in  taxes. 

That  is,  provided  he  could  sell  the  stock. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  receipt  of  stock  in 
this  fashion  enriches  the  recipient.  In  fact,  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  stock  option.  Nor  is  it 
denied  that  he  receives  it  in  connection  with  his 


employment  by  the  transferor;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
to  such  cases  that  the  provision  applies. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  stock  option. 

The  tax  consequences  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows:  suppose  Mr.  A  already  has  $100,000  of 
taxable  income  and  the  corporation  which  em¬ 
ploys  him  wishes  to  compensate  him  hand¬ 
somely.  If  they  increased  his  salary  by  $100,000 
his  net  income  after  the  tax  increase,  under  the 
rates  for  1951  in  this  bill,  would  be  increased 
by  about  $10,000. 

However,  if  they  give  him  a  stock  option 
which  is  worth  only  $50,000  his  net  income 
after  tax  would  be  increased  by  $37,500.  The 
higher  the  tax  bracket  of  the  individual  the 
more  profitable  this  transaction  would  be.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  corporation  could  actually 
reduce  the  nominal  salary  of  the  corporation 
executive  and  triple  or  quadruple  his  actual 
salary  after  tax  by  the  use  of  this  device. 

Contrast  Mr.  A's  experience  under  the  Senate 
version  of  House  bill  8920  with  that  of  Mr.  B, 
an  employee  of  H  corporation,  earning  $5,000 
per  year.  He  also  has  a  wife  and  two  children 
and  under  present  law  his  income  tax  is  about 
$345.  Under  House  bill  8920  this  would  in¬ 
crease  to  $420  in  1951.  Thus,  Mr.  B,  the  $5,000 
wage  earner,  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  20  per¬ 
cent  more  tax  out  of  the  same  wages,  and  also 
meet  the  higher  cost  of  living,  while  Mr.  A,  the 
$100,000  corporate  executive  gets  a  substantial 
increase  in  his  actual  salary.  .  .  . 

The  reason  given  for  this  provision.  Report 
No.  2375,  Committee  on  Finance,  page  59,  is 
that  such  options  "are  frequently  used  as  incen¬ 
tive  devices  by  corporations  who  wish  to  attract 
new  management,  to  convert  their  officers  into 
'partners'  by  giving  them  a  stake  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  to  retain  the  services  of  executives  who 
might  otherwise  leave,  or  to  give  their  employ¬ 
ees  generally  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  corporation." 

This  statement  has  the  virtue  of  being  reveal¬ 
ing  as  to  the  practical  uses  of  stock  options. 
Their  customary  beneficiaries  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Finance  Committee  report  and  in 
the  actual  order  of  their  importance,  are  "man¬ 
agement,"  "officers,"  "executives,"  and  "em¬ 
ployees  generally."  Those  last  names  run  a  poor 
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fourth — to  wage  earners,  equity  investments  are 
not  the  most  attractive  form  of  compensation. 

But  as  to  justifying  the  provision,  the  state¬ 
ment  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Cash  bo¬ 
nuses  and  stock  bonuses  are  incentive  devices, 
but  they  are  not  exempt.  In  fact,  capitalist  theo¬ 
rists  have  often  preached  that  all  compensation 
for  services  is  merely  an  incentive  device.  Why 
this  particular  stock  option  incentive  device 
should  be  preferred  is  not  clear.  .  .  . 

F.  Oil  Royalties 

Section  214  of  the  bill,  which  was  added  by 
the  committee,  would  give  favorable  capital 
gains  treatment  to  ordinary  income  derived 
from  so-called  "short-term  in-oil  payments." 

I  believe  the  members  of  this  body  should 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  effect  of  this 
obscure  amendment.  If  I  make  a  misstatement 
either  of  fact  or  law,  I  shall  appreciate  being 
corrected.  As  I  understand  the  present  law,  if  a 
person  has  an  interest  in  an  oil  producing  prop¬ 
erty,  as  the  lessee  and  operator,  or  as  the  land- 
owner  and  lessor  participating  in  the  fruits  of 
the  operation,  he  is  taxed  on  his  income  from 
the  oil  property  at  ordinary  income-tax  rates 
and  not  at  capital-gain  rates.  .  .  . 

A  common  type  of  arrangement  would  be  for 
the  operator  to  obtain  a  lease  from  the  owner 
of  the  land  for  oil  exploration.  The  owner  of 
the  land  in  return  for  the  lease  would  retain, 
say,  a  one-eighth  royalty  interest  which  entitles 
him  to  one-eighth  of  the  return  from  the  oil 
produced.  The  lessee  or  operator  of  the  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  property  would  retain  the  remaining  in¬ 
terest,  which  would  be  a  seven-eighths  working 
interest.  The  return  to  each  of  those  persons  is 
clearly  income  taxable  at  ordinary  rates,  the 
same  as  rental  income  to  a  lessor  or  royalty 
income  to  the  owner  of  a  patent  or  invention. 

The  owner  of  the  oil  royalty  or  working  in¬ 
terest  under  existing  law  can  sell  a  part  of  his 
interest  for  the  whole  life  of  the  interest  and 
obtain  capital-gains  treatment. 

That  is  because  he  is  selling  the  capital  asset 
that  he  owns,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  not  just  the 
income  from  that  asset  for  a  short  period  which 
is  taxable  to  him  at  ordinary  income-tax  rates. 

So  much  for  the  typical  situation  as  it  exists 
today.  .  .  . 


The  owner  of  the  interest  makes  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  so-called  short-term  in-oil  payment. 
The  owner  assigns  to  a  third  person  the  income 
from  his  royalty  interest  for  a  short  period,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  an  assignment  of  the 
income  up  to  a  fixed  amount,  say  $100,000.  Or 
to  the  same  effect,  but  more  deviously,  the 
owner  purports  to  assign  the  income  from  a 
certain  number  of  barrels  of  oil  to  be  produced 
from  the  property.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of  the 
royalty  interest  anticipates  that  his  returns  for 
the  next  year  from  the  oil  property  taxable  to 
him  at  ordinary  income  tax  rates  will  amount  to 
$100,000,  he  assigns  his  interest  up  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000  of  yield  on  the  royalty  inter¬ 
est.  He  now  claims  that  on  that  transaction  he 
is  entitled  to  receive  capital  gains  treatment  in¬ 
stead  of  the  application  of  the  higher  income 
tax  rates.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that 
this  provision  is  not  intended  to  include  a  bald 
assignment  of  a  specified  amount  of  income, 
say  $100,000,  expected  to  be  returned  on  the  oil 
interest  within  the  near  future,  let  us  say  a  few 
months,  a  year,  or  18  months.  It  will  be  said 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  such 
bald  escape  from  taxation  will  be  prohibited, 
and  capital  gains  treatment  would  be  permitted 
only  if  he  makes  an  assignment  of  a  definite 
amount  of  oil  in  place.  But  the  difference  is  a 
formal  one  only,  and  has  no  substance. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  with  modem 
exploration  and  discovery  processes  and  all  the 
recent  techniques  of  science,  the  yield  from  an 
oil-producing  property  over  a  given  period  of 
time  can  be  predicted  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
If  a  certain  well  is  a  known  producer,  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  in  the  course  of  human 
events  can  be  that  oil  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  over  the  short  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  type  of  assignment  with  which 
we  are  dealing  here.  .  .  . 

So  the  owner  of  the  interest,  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  assignment  in  all  reality  of  a 
certain  specified  amount  of  income  over  the 
very  near  future,  would  now  under  this  provi¬ 
sion  make  an  assignment  of  a  certain  number  of 
barrels  of  oil  to  reach  the  identical  result.  The 
going  price  per  barrel  of  oil  is  determinable,  and 
there  is  a  going  discount  for  future  income  over 
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the  short  period  of  the  assignment.  So  the  as¬ 
signment,  instead  of  being  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  short-term  assignment  until  the  yield 
reaches  $100,000,  will  now  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  oil 
which  at  the  going  market  price  less  discount 
for  advance  payment  will  yield  substantially 
the  same  sum.  That  is  the  effect  of  this  provi¬ 
sion.  With  its  adoption  the  owner  of  the  work¬ 
ing  interest  or  the  royalty  interest  has  readily  at 
hand  a  legalized  device  for  transmuting  ordi¬ 
nary  income  which  might  be  taxable  to  him  at 
rates  in  high  brackets,  to  capital-gains  treat¬ 
ment.  Thus  by  successive  short-term  assign¬ 
ments,  an  oil  promoter  could  remove  his  oil 
income  from  the  progressive  rates  effective 
against  ordinary  income  and  be  subject  only  to 
the  maximum  effective  capital  gains  rate  of  25 
percent. 

Under  this  section  these  types  of  dealings  in 
oil  would  be  carved  out  to  be  given  extraordi¬ 
nary  favorable  tax  treatment  not  accorded  in 
other  areas  of  business.  The  owner  of  leased 
real  estate  may  and  often  does  assign  his  rental 
income  for  one  or  more  years  to  another  person. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  that  type  of  assignment  has 
always  been  treated  as  merely  an  assignment  of 
future  income,  and  the  rental  income  continues 
to  be  taxed  to  the  owner  of  the  property  at  or¬ 
dinary  income-tax  rates. 

The  senator  from  New  York  used  as  an  anal¬ 
ogy  the  relationship  of  real  property  in  the 
terms,  let  us  say,  of  an  office  building,  or  an 
apartment  building,  and  the  assignment  of 
income  from  a  share  of  that  income,  and  that  is 
taxable  at  normal  tax  rates,  while  in  the  matter 
of  oil  the  assignment  is  made  on  the  reference 
to  a  certain  number  of  barrels,  and  the  income 
from  that  is  fixed,  not  at  the  normal  income-tax 
rates,  but  at  the  capital-gains  rate.  .  .  . 

Owners  of  copyrights  or  patents  also  may 
make  short-term  assignments,  but  they  receive 
no  such  tax  advantages  which  would  be  accord¬ 
ed  by  this  amendment.  A  corporate  executive 
might  find  it  advantageous  for  tax  purposes,  if 
it  were  permitted  to  him,  to  assign  to  another 
person  his  entire  salary  for  the  coming  year, 
and  thus  claim  capital-gains  treatment  on  his 
salary,  but  you  and  I  know  that  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  and  could  not  be  permitted.  .  .  . 


It  is  amazing  to  me  that  in  many  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  portions  of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  a 
continuous  effort  is  made  to  convert  earned 
income,  undistributed  profits,  and  undistributed 
dividends,  which  would  be  taxable  under 
normal  legitimate  income-tax  rates,  into  capital 
gains.  Why?  Because  capital  gains  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  advantage  only  to  the  people  who  have  an 
income  of  $18,000  a  year,  single,  or  $36,000  a 
year  married,  which  takes  in  a  very  small  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  population. 

We  are  with  this  bill  permitting  stock  op¬ 
tions.  We  permit  family  partnerships.  We 
permit  the  corporate  spin-off.  We  permit  the 
use  of  corporate  undivided  earnings  and  profits 
that  have  accumulated  to  be  spun  off  into  a 
new  corporation,  the  stocks  to  come  back  to  the 
stockholder  of  the  parent  corporation,  with  cap¬ 
ital-gains  treatment  to  follow. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  this  bill  is  giving  special  privilege  to 
a  few  and  is  raising  the  tax  rates  of  the 
many.  .  .  . 

It  is  said  in  defense  of  this  special  treatment 
of  oil  interests  that  oil  is  an  exhausting  asset 
and  hence  deserves  such  special  recognition. 
But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
existing  law  the  owner  of  the  royalty  interest  or 
the  working  interest  is  already  entitled  to  take 
as  a  deduction  from  income  his  equitable  share 
of  the  special  depletion  allowance  accorded  oil, 
at  the  rate  of  27  V2  percent  of  gross  income  from 
the  property.  That  allowance  is  more  than 
ample  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  interest  is 
a  depletable  one. 

Our  tax  laws  have  been  under  criticism  for 
many  years  because  of  the  opportunities  they 
afford  ingenious  tax  avoiders  to  take  advantage 
of  the  difference  between  the  tax  rates  on  regu¬ 
lar  income  and  the  lower  preferential  rates  on 
capital  gains.  The  president  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  have  earnestly  appealed  to  the 
Congress  that  loopholes  of  this  type  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Now  at  a  time  when  most  of  our  people 
are  asked  to  pay  virtually  wartime  tax  rates,  we 
are  presented  in  this  bill  with  a  provision,  sec¬ 
tion  214,  which  would  extend  this  avenue  of 
tax  avoidance  even  further  and  without  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  what  I  consider  to  be  sound 
reasoning. 
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It  is  time  that  we  recognize  how  such  unob¬ 
trusive  provisions  as  this  one  erode  the  tax 
system.  Here  we  have  a  bill — designed  for 
emergency  revenue  purposes — which,  if  section 
214  were  approved,  would  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  fostering  specially  favorable  tax  treatment 
to  a  limited  group.  And  this  is  the  same  group 
which  now  receive  the  excessive  percentage  de¬ 
pletion  allowance,  which  has  been  described  by 
the  President  as  the  worst  loophole  in  the  tax 
law.  At  the  very  least  this  body  should  not  ap¬ 
prove  provisions  which  clearly  extend  tax 
loopholes.  .  .  . 

IV.  Excessive  Deductions 

G.  The  Failure  to  Act  on  Excessive  Tax 
Depletion  for  Mineral  Properties 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  de¬ 
clared  we  need  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war 
in  Korea.  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  seem  to  agree  with  President  Truman 
to  the  tune  of  at  least  $4.5  billion,  and  this  is 
probably  just  a  beginning. 

The  new  tax  bill  is  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
people  tighten  their  belts,  to  put  it  bluntly. 
Congress  has  decided  to  raise  taxes,  starting 
with  the  single  man  who  earns  the  princely 
wage  of  about  $12  a  week.  You  do  not  need 
very  big  ears  to  know  that  this  is  going  to  hit 
just  about  everybody — and  I  mean  everybody. 

Most  of  our  people  know  that  the  war  will 
cost  many  times  $4.5  billion,  and  realize  Uncle 
Sam  needs  the  money.  We  are  now  keeping  the 
tax  on  ladies'  pocketbooks,  cars,  and  railroad 
tickets,  putting  a  tax  on  television  sets,  and 
taking  almost  half  of  every  dollar  that  a  corpo¬ 
ration  earns.  We  will  probably  have  to  do  all 
these  things  and  many  more  besides. 

But  while  we  are  raising  the  income  tax  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  makes  $12  a  week — 
and  grocery  bills  are  not  going  down — while 
some  people  are  giving  up  their  jobs  to  get  back 
into  a  uniform,  there  is  one  very  obvious  source 
that  we  have  not  touched  for  the  revenue  we 
need  so  badly. 

There  is  one  group  of  individuals  and  corpo¬ 
rations  who  might  pay  as  much  as  one-half  of  a 
billion  dollars  more  a  year  in  income  taxes, 
merely  by  being  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as  ev¬ 


eryone  else.  I  am  referring  to  what  is  called 
"percentage  depletion,"  which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  oil  companies,  the  oil  well  owners  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  owners  of  many  other 
mineral  properties. 

Real  depletion  to  an  oil  well  or  mine  is 
simply  what  depreciation  is  to  machinery  or 
buildings  used  in  a  business.  The  theory  is  that 
oil  wells  are  exhausted  in  the  process  of  work¬ 
ing  them  and  producing  income.  Consequently 
part  of  every  dollar  received  is  not  taxed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  a  return  of  the  money  originally 
invested. 

This  kind  of  depletion,  however,  is  already 
fully  covered  by  section  23  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code. 

Percentage  depletion  of  oil  and  gas  wells  was 
first  allowed  in  1925.  The  treasury  has  been 
pointing  out  the  inequity  and  pointlessness  of 
this  subsidy  to  the  oil  industry  for  at  least  thir¬ 
teen  years. 

Percentage  depletion,  as  applied  to  oil  and 
gas,  simply  means  an  income  tax  deduction  of 
27  Vz  percent — over  one-fourth — of  the  gross 
income  from  the  property,  or  one-half  of  the 
net  income,  whichever  is  smaller. 

This  bonus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
the  owner  is  entitled  to  recover,  and  continues 
as  long  as  the  oil  or  gas  well  is  in  operation. 
The  owner  may  recover  the  cost  of  his  invest¬ 
ment  a  hundredfold,  through  these  so-called 
depletion  allowances. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  told  us  that 
in  1947  we  lost  nearly  $400  million  in  excess 
depletion  deductions  by  corporations  alone. 
And  85  cents  out  of  every  one  of  these  dollars 
went  to  an  oil  company. 

Still  more  taxes  are  lost  through  excessive 
depletion  deductions  of  individual  oil-well 
owners.  The  treasury  recently  cited  a  number  of 
cases  where  wealthy  individuals,  with  annual 
incomes  averaging  over  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
paid  an  average  income  tax  of  only  22  Vz 
percent. 

Again  the  treasury  has  shown  that  in  1947 
the  oil  companies  worth  over  $100  million 
claimed  percentage  depletion  of  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  times  actual  depletion  on  an  original  cost 
basis.  In  plain  language,  that  is  practically 
equivalent  to  allowing  a  businessman  to  recover 
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the  cost  of  his  plant  thirteen  times  through  tax- 
free  depletion  or  depreciation  deductions.  As 
long  as  we  are  going  to  play  that  game  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  taxicab  drivers  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  their  cab  thirteen  times  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

The  cab  drivers  certainly  need  it  and  prob¬ 
ably  deserve  it  just  as  much  as  the  oil  compa¬ 
nies.  Once  a  cab  is  gone,  it  is  gone,  and  it  must 
be  replaced. 

Percentage  depletion  does  not  end  there.  Spe¬ 
cial  provisions  allow  oil  companies  to  deduct 
development  costs,  costs  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  currently  deducted  by  other  businesses  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  cab  driver's  percentage  depletion  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  same  expenses  in  the  same  year. 
As  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  said,  this  is 
"a  double  deduction  for  the  same  costs,  once 
when  they  are  incurred  and  again  under  per¬ 
centage  depletion." 

The  following  statement  of  President  Truman 
is  of  interest  here.  In  his  tax  message  early  this 
year  he  said,  "I  know  of  no  loophole  in  the  tax 
laws  so  inequitable  as  the  excessive  depletion 
exemptions  now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  mining  in¬ 
terests."  And  the  president  documented  his 
charges  as  follows: 


For  example,  during  the  five  years  1943-1947,  during 
which  it  was  necessary  to  collect  an  income  tax  from  people 
earning  less  than  $20  a  week,  one  oil  operator  was  able,  be¬ 
cause  of  these  loopholes,  to  develop  properties  yielding 
nearly  $5  million  in  a  single  year  without  payment  of  any 
income  tax.  In  addition  to  escaping  the  payment  of  tax  on 
his  large  income  from  oil  operations,  he  was  also  able 
through  the  use  of  his  oil-tax  exemptions  to  escape  pay¬ 
ment  of  tax  on  most  of  his  income  from  other  sources.  For 
the  five  years  his  income  taxes  totaled  less  than  $100,000, 
although  his  income  from  nonoil  sources  alone  averaged 
almost  $1  million  each  year. 

This  is  a  shocking  example  of  how  present  tax  loopholes 
permit  a  few  to  gain  enormous  wealth  without  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  tax  privileges  are  sometimes 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  encourage  the  production 
of  strategic  minerals.  It  is  true  that  we  wish  to  encourage 
such  production.  But  the  tax  bounties  distributed  under  the 
present  law  bear  only  a  haphazard  relationship  to  our  real 
need  for  proper  incentives  to  encourage  the  exploration,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  conservation  of  our  mineral  resources.  A 
forward-looking  resources  program  does  not  require  that  we 


give  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  tax  ex¬ 
emptions  to  a  favored  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  senator  from 
Minnesota  is  fighting  about  and  talking  about, 
because  the  senator  from  Minnesota  lives  in  an 
area  where  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  are 
going  to  pay  their  little  individual  income  taxes, 
and  the  rates  are  going  up.  I  submit  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  equality,  it  should  apply  to 
all,  and  that  there  should  not  be  loopholes  now, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  the  bill  would 
be  restricting  loopholes.  .  .  . 

Indeed,  the  comparative  profitability  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  is  found  in  recent  statistics 
showing  net  income  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  sales,  as  released  by  the  National  City  Bank 
in  its  monthly  letter  for  April  1950.  That  report 
shows  that  in  1948,  40  companies  producing  oil 
and  gas  had  a  return  of  34.8  percent  on  their 
book  assets,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
13.6  percent  for  3,322  companies  drawn  from 
all  industries.  In  1949,  the  comparable  ratios 
were  21.7  percent  for  oil  and  gas,  and  11  for  all 
industries.  Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  sales, 
the  profits  of  the  oil  and  gas  producers  were 
33.1  percent  in  1948,  and  26.9  percent  in  1949. 
The  equivalent  percentages  for  the  entire  group 
of  3,322  corporations  were  7.3  percent  in  1948 
and  6.6  percent  in  1949.  Those  are  the  actual 
profit  percentages. 

There  is  no  use  in  my  repeating  any  more  ob¬ 
vious  facts.  The  examples  given  above  could  be 
and  have  been  repeated  and  expanded  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Presidents,  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
general  counsels  of  the  treasury,  and  dozens  of 
others  have  given  us  the  real  facts,  time  and 
time  again.  The  unchallengeable  statements 
against  percentage  depletion,  as  those  state¬ 
ments  appear  in  the  printed  reports  of  many 
hearings  before  the  House  and  Senate,  would 
fill  volumes. 

All  the  arguments  for  percentage  depletion 
have  been  refuted  again  and  again,  while  the 
arguments  against  it  remain  almost  unanswered 
and  unanswerable. 

A  dean  of  tax  experts  and  former  counsel  of 
the  treasury  has  well  summed  up  the  case 
against  percentage  depletion  and  oil  and  gas,  as 
follows: 
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[Subsidies]  are  inexcusable  when  they  serve  no  public 
purpose  and  indiscriminately  favor  entire  industries  which 
are  in  an  established  financial  position  far  beyond  need  of 
special  Government  help.  For  then  their  effect  is  to  shift 
part  of  the  tax  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  others  who  are 
less  able  to  bear  that  burden.  A  sound  tax  system  will 
permit  no  one  segment  of  business  to  ride  roughshod  over 
others. — (Randolph  Paul,  Taxation  for  Prosperity  (1947), 
p.  307.) 


I  sincerely  hope  that  this  chamber  will  find 
the  conscience  and  the  courage  to  dispense 
equal  justice  to  the  oil  company  and  the  taxicab 
driver. 

That  is  the  argument  I  wish  to  make  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  depletion  allowance. 


H.  Amortization  of  Emergency  Facilities 

Section  218  of  this  bill  might  well  have  been 
entitled  “The  Korean  Bonanza"  or  “How  to 
Coax  Business  To  Make  More  Profits  on  the 
War/'  for  it  is  by  nothing  short  of  enormous 
tax  savings  and  the  lure  of  extraordinary  gains 
that  this  section  proposes  to  encourage  sup¬ 
posedly  reluctant  businessmen  to  produce  the 
vital  war  weapons  needed  by  our  fighting 
forces.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great,  it  seems  to  say, 
to  spare  harassed  industry  on  the  home  front 
the  pain  and  indignity  of  only  normal  war  prof¬ 
its.  In  return  for  accepting  such  profits,  the  bill 
deems  it  only  fair  that  industry  be  given  tax- 
free  plants,  as  well. 

Briefly,  the  section  promises  to  anyone  who 
is  good  enough  to  engage  in  the  construction  of 
direly  needed  war  production  facilities  that  he 
can  completely  amortize  his  building  expenses 
within  five  years.  In  other  words,  for  example, 
a  businessman  need  only  build  a  factory,  from 
which  he  will  almost  assuredly  reap  rich  profits 
through  war  contracts,  and  the  government — 
that  is,  we  other  taxpayers — must  in  effect 
repay  him  what  he  has  spent.  The  last  time  we 
had  a  provision  like  this  in  the  revenue  law,  it 
was  in  conjunction  with  an  excess-profits  tax, 
as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  Now  there  is  no 
excess-profits  tax.  The  net  result  under  the  bill 
is  that  the  businessman  would  get  his  extra 


large  profits  and,  in  five  years,  a  free  factory,  to 
boot. 

Moreover,  the  Brewster  Special  Committee 
Investigating  the  National  Defense  Program  10 
in  its  Report  No.  440,  part  2,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  second  session,  on  pages  11  and  12,  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

Legal  profiteering  resulted  from  certificates  of  necessity. 
Many  companies  came  out  of  the  war  with  new,  valuable, 
fully  amortized  facilities  which  they  could  either  use,  or  as 
some  have  done,  sell.  In  this  way  a  facility  actually  paid  for 
out  of  a  contractor's  war  taxes  was  additional  war  profit  to 
him  to  the  extent  of  its  postwar  value. 

Many  administrators  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  think  that 
the  largest  unjustifiable  war  profits  were  made  as  a  result  of 
the  certificate-of-necessity  program. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  100-percent  tax  de¬ 
duction  has  already  been  obtained,  the  owner 
of  an  amortized  emergency  facility  can  dispose 
of  his  asset,  and  the  proceeds  would  be  taxable 
only  at  capital  gains  rates,  even  though  the  am¬ 
ortization  deduction  were  fully  offset  against 
income  taxable  at  the  usual  normal  and  surtax 
rates,  and  even  excess-profits  tax  rates. 

For  World  War  II  we  at  least  waited  to  pass  a 
measure  giving  this  advantageous  tax  treatment 
until  an  excess-profits  tax  was  enacted.  The 
least  we  can  do  now  is  to  postpone  this  subject 
until  we  are  ready  to  put  an  excess-profits  tax 
on  the  books. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  this  measure  goes  far 
beyond  any  emergency,  interim  bill.  I  wish  to 
repeat,  with  all  the  conviction  I  can  muster,  that 
if  it  is  improper  and  unwise  for  us  to  enact  an 
excess-profits  tax  at  this  time,  then  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  improper  and  unwise  for  us  to  pass  a 
quick  amortization  procedure  measure,  so  that 
manufacturers  now  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
both  quick  profits  and  a  quick  amortization 
period,  and  no  excess-profits  tax. 

That  simply  is  not  right.  It  does  not  smack 
right.  It  does  not  taste  right,  it  does  not  look 
right,  and  it  is  not  right.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  recognize  that  there  has  not  been  a  consist- 


10  The  Senate  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Contracts  Under 
the  National  Defense  Program  was  established  in  1941  and  chaired 
by  Harry  S.  Truman  during  the  war  years.  Owen  Brewster  of  Maine 
(1888-1961)  chaired  it,  1947-1948. 
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ent  policy  in  this  bill.  I  repeat  that  not  only  are 
we  finding  this  one  of  the  most  lush  and  profit¬ 
able  periods  of  American  economic  history,  in 
these  months  since  June,  but  we  are  finding 
ourselves  now  with  a  tax  bill  which  is  going  to 
provide  a  quick  amortization  for  any  new  plant, 
and  which  is  going  to  provide  no  excess-profits 
tax  on  either  new  or  old  plants.  It  simply  does 
not  add  up.  We  must  make  changes  in  this  bill 
to  correct  the  inequities.  .  .  . 

Now,  for  World  War  II  we,  as  I  said,  at  least 
waited  to  pass  this  advantageous  tax  treatment 
until  an  excess-profits  tax  was  enacted. 

To  our  young  men  we  say,  "You  must  leave 
your  homes,  your  schools,  and  your  jobs,  join 
our  forces  in  far-off  places,  and  fight,  if  neces¬ 
sary  die  in  defense  of  the  principles  we  be¬ 
lieve."  To  American  industry  we  say,  "You 
may,  if  you  like,  help  supply  our  boys  with 
fighting  equipment  to  protect  us.  Of  course, 
you  will  be  well  paid  for  your  efforts.  And  to 
ease  the  strain,  we  will  let  you  amortize  all  new 
construction  in  five  years  so  that  you  can  build 
and  keep  it  at  little  or  no  cost  to  yourself."  And 
then  we  add,  "at  the  end  of  it,  you  can  sell  it, 
and  all  the  profit  that  you  reap  over  that,  you 
can  declare  a  capital-gains  tax  on.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  are  going  to  give  you  six  months  of  no 
excess  profits."  It  is  unfair.  It  just  does  not  add 
up. 

I  want  to  say  very  frankly,  my  friends  in  the 
Senate,  my  colleagues,  that  we  can  go  around 
here  passing  anticommunist  legislation — and  I 
am  sure  we  are  going  to  pass  some,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  pass  some — we  can  go  around  here 
and  pass  all  kinds  of  legislation  to  control  sub¬ 
versives,  but  all  we  have  got  to  do  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  let  enough  people  think  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  bad  deal,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to 
catch  subversives  as  fast  as  they  grow.  That  is 
what  is  going  to  happen.  There  are  many  dis¬ 
gruntled,  unhappy  young  men  right  now.  There 
are  many  instances  of  fellows  leaving  wives  and 
kids  and  going  off  to  Korea.  I  saw  the  family 
allowance  bill  that  we  passed  here.  I  am  happy 
we  got  it,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  generosity 
which  was  demonstrated  on  a  placard  showing 
the  family  allowance  to  the  dependents  of  vet¬ 
erans  was  peanuts  compared  to  the  generosity 
that  is  demonstrated  in  this  tax  bill.  As  one 


United  States  senator,  I  intend  to  tell  a  few  of 
these  fellows  about  it,  because  they  have  their 
future  tied  up  in  this. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fat  horse 
riding  in  the  sleek  comfort  of  his  big,  handsome 
carriage  while  the  weary  horses  in  harness  ap¬ 
proached  a  steep  hill.  They  traveled  slowly  be¬ 
cause  the  road  was  hard  and  a  storm  was 
coming  up.  The  fat  horse  leaned  out  the  car¬ 
riage  window  and  said,  "Come  on  now,  boys, 
we're  all  in  this  thing  together,  you  know.  Let 
us  all  pull — hard."  The  other  horses  cursed  him 
aloud  but  he  could  not  hear  them.  They 
strained  and  pulled  harder  than  ever  before,  but 
just  could  not  make  it.  The  storm  got  worse.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  horses  slipped  and  fell.  The  carriage 
toppled  over  and  the  fat  horse  was  hurled  to 
the  bottom  of  a  nearby  gulch.  Moral:  no  matter 
how  big  your  carriage,  it  is  harder  to  draw 
when  some  of  the  horses  ride  rather  than  pull. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  unfair,  but  it  may 
land  you  in  a  gulch. 

I.  Life  Insurance  Companies 

The  life  insurance  industry  has  admitted 
assets  of  about  $60  billion,  and  net  investment 
income  of  about  $1.5  billion  a  year.  The  life  in¬ 
surance  business  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
volume  of  business  in  force.  The  investment  of 
the  assets  of  the  industry  competes  with  invest¬ 
ment  of  other  available  private  capital.  I  want 
to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  fact  that  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  insurance  business  compete  with 
the  investments  of  all  other  available  capital. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  many  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  the  most  technical  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  could  result  in  complete  exemption 
of  this  great  industry  from  payment  of  federal 
income  taxes  for  1947  and  1948.  Yet  that  is  the 
result  of  a  mistake  in  the  formula  for  taxation 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  written  into  law 
in  1942. 

Although  the  caption  of  this  amendment, 
section  401  of  the  bill,  is  entitled,  "Correction 
of  Formula  Used  in  Computing  Income  Taxes 
of  Life  Insurance  Companies,"  it  is  now  urged 
that  the  life  insurance  companies  should  be  for¬ 
given  any  tax  liability  whatever  for  1947  and 
1948  taxable  years.  .  .  . 
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On  the  excuse  that  the  imposition  of  taxes 
for  those  years  would  be  retroactive,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  would  make  the  corrected 
formula  applicable  only  for  1949  and  1950.  The 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  House  Joint  Resolution  371,  which 
was  included  in  the  Senate  hearing  on  that 
measure  (p.  13),  shows  that  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  life- 
insurance  representatives  beginning  in  1947 
were  conducted  with  the  initial  understanding 
that  whatever  solution  might  be  reached  would 
apply  to  1947  and  subsequent  years.  And  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Committee,  I  am 
informed  that  practically  every  industry  repre¬ 
sentative  indicated  that  his  company  had  set 
aside  reserves  for  the  payment  of  anticipated 
federal  tax  liabilities  for  1947  and  1948.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  have  been 
some  charges  with  reference  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  this  procedure,  and  a  charge  that  it 
would  be  a  general  precedent  for  general  retro¬ 
active  income  taxation.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
substantial  foundation  for  those  charges.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
has  any  relevance  to  the  unusual  circumstances 
surrounding  the  industry's  efforts  to  work  out  a 
tax  problem  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
government. 

In  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes  for  1947  and  1948,  see  the 
statement  by  the  manager  of  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  371,  Representative  LYNCH,11  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  26,  1950,  page  982. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  will  bring 
into  the  treasury  over  $50  million  which  right¬ 
fully  belong  to  the  government,  but  otherwise 
will  go  as  a  windfall  to  the  life  insurance  indus¬ 
try  which  already  has  so  much  money  it  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Here  is  an  amendment  which  will  raise  $50 
million.  Some  companies  have  stated  that  they 
should  pay  and  were  negotiating  for  that 
purpose.  .  .  . 


1 1  Walter  A.  Lynch  of  New  York  (1894-1957)  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1940-1951. 


J.  Tax-Free  Redemption  of  Stock  to  Pay 

Estate  Taxes 

Under  section  210  of  the  bill,  estates  of 
owners  of  corporations  would  be  allowed  to 
draw  down  accumulated  earnings  and  profits 
free  of  income  tax  to  the  extent  used  to  pay 
estate  and  inheritance  taxes.  This  amendment 
has  practical  application  under  present  gift  and 
estate  tax  exemptions  only  to  single  persons 
with  estates  of  $250,000  and  over,  or  to  married 
persons  with  estates  of  $500,000  or  more. 

The  situation  arises  somewhat  as  follows:  an 
individual  builds  a  corporation  and  through  the 
years  manages  in  one  way  or  another  to  accu¬ 
mulate  large  sums  in  the  corporation  without 
paying  them  out  in  dividends.  Sometimes  these 
accumulations  are  invested  in  additional  plant 
and  equipment;  in  many  cases  they  are  merely 
in  the  form  of  cash  or  government  bonds. 
Throughout  these  years,  had  the  individual  dis¬ 
tributed  these  accumulations  to  himself  in  the 
form  of  dividends,  he  would  have  been  subject 
to  the  income  tax.  Instead,  he  prefers  to  avoid 
paying  the  income  tax  and  retains  his  wealth  in 
the  corporation. 

When  he  dies,  he  may  leave  little  else  but 
stock  in  the  corporation  to  his  heirs.  The  estate 
tax  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the  other  assets  of  the 
estate  because  there  are  few  other  assets.  If  the 
estate  asked  the  corporation  to  pay  out  divi¬ 
dends,  these  dividends  would  be  taxable  at 
income-tax  rates.  The  cases  are  such  that  the 
income  tax  would  be  close  to  the  maximum  tax 
of  87  percent  under  the  rates  in  the  new  law. 
With  such  a  tax,  there  is  not  enough  money  or 
assets  in  the  corporation  to  pay  out  sufficient 
dividends,  so  that  there  will  be  enough  left 
after  the  payment  of  income  tax  to  pay  the 
estate  tax  when  it  comes  due.  Note,  however, 
that  the  reason  this  happened  is  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  owner  successfully  avoided  paying  income 
taxes  during  his  lifetime  on  his  accumulated 
earnings. 

The  original  House  provision  relating  to  this 
situation  provided  that,  where  stock  in  a  closely 
held  corporation  constitutes  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  assets  in  an  estate,  stock  from  that 
corporation  could  be  redeemed  income  tax-free 
if  the  proceeds  are  used  to  pay  estate  tax.  This 
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was  bad  enough,  but  the  Finance  Committee 
went  even  further.  It  took  out  the  70-percent 
limitation  altogether,  apparently  a  minor 
change,  but  one  which  opens  the  door  wide  for 
tax  avoidance. 

Under  the  provision  which  is  now  in  the  bill, 
any  estate  owning  stock  in  a  closely  held  corpo¬ 
ration  could  redeem  its  stock  income  tax-free  to 
pay  estate  taxes.  Consider  what  this  means. 
Suppose  an  individual  owns  such  a  corporation 
and  has  substantial  other  assets.  Beginning  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  lifetime  he  decides  to 
begin  setting  aside  enough  money  for  the  tax 
on  what  he  expects  to  leave  to  his  heirs.  He 
then  starts  to  accumulate  earnings  in  his  closely 
held  corporation  and,  if  he  calculates  correctly 
as  most  people  with  good  tax  lawyers  will,  he 
will  accumulate  enough  to  pay  all  of  the  estate 
taxes  which  will  become  due  at  his  death.  After 
his  death,  these  accumulated  earnings  will  be 
paid  out  to  the  estate,  no  income  tax  being  due 
thereon,  and  the  estate  will  be  able  to  discharge 
the  entire  estate  liability  with  these  funds.  In 
effect,  the  owner  of  the  business  has  been  able 
to  pay  estate  tax  with  money  which  should 
have  been  subject  to  income  tax.  He  would 
thus  pay  his  estate  tax  with  money  that  actual¬ 
ly  belongs  to  the  government. 

I  say  again  that  this  would  apply  to  those 
who  earn  $250,000  a  year  if  single,  and 
$500,000  a  year  if  married. 

The  Congress  should  not  give  prizes  to  tax 
avoiders.  This  is  a  time  to  close  loopholes  not 
to  stretch  them. 

Some  hardship  cases  may  occur  where  the 
bulk  of  an  individual's  estate  is  tied  up  in  his 
corporation.  Of  course  if  the  corporation  had 
obeyed  the  law  and  distributed  unneeded  earn¬ 
ings  and  profits,  the  stockholder  could  have 
usually  accumulated  sufficient  funds  outside  his 
corporation  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  estate 
tax.  But  the  proposal  here  permits  the  few 
hardship  cases  to  serve  as  a  front  for  brazen  tax 
avoiders.  The  House  version  of  this  proposal  at 
least  had  the  virtue  of  relieving  only  the  hard¬ 
ship  cases.  But  even  this  limitation  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  bill  before  us  now.  This  pro¬ 
posal  will  increase  the  tax  burden  of  those  least 
able  to  bear  it,  in  order  to  save  those  best  able 
to  pay  from  one  inconvenience  of  great  wealth. 


K.  Distribution  in  Liquidation  of  Foreign 
Subsidiaries 

The  House  bill  would  have  closed  a  loophole 
in  the  existing  law  under  which  domestic  cor¬ 
porations  can  liquidate  subsidiaries  operating 
abroad,  such  as  oil  companies,  and  bring  back 
tax-free  profits  that  have  never  passed  through 
the  federal  income  tax  stream.  The  committee 
bill  would  retain  this  glaring  loophole. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  reported  to  the  House,  and 
the  House  passed  a  bill  which  reduced  some  tax 
rates.  But  this  bill  sought  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  still  heavy  tax  burden  by  clos¬ 
ing  important  loopholes  in  existing  law.  The  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  now  reports  a  bill  which 
raises  rates,  but  strikes  out  important  loophole¬ 
closing  provisions  which  the  House  considered 
important  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
One  of  these  provisions  passed  by  the  House 
and  deleted  by  the  Finance  Committee  relates 
to  the  liquidation  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  do¬ 
mestic  corporations. 

Foreign  corporations  owned  by  American  cor¬ 
porations  pose  a  difficult  tax  problem.  There  is 
no  reason  why  an  American  corporation  earning 
money  abroad  should  not  bear  just  as  much  of 
the  federal  tax  burden  as  a  corporation  which 
earns  its  income  at  home.  As  a  practical  matter, 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  and  tax  the  income  of  an 
American -owned  foreign  corporation  earned 
abroad  until  it  is  distributed  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  foreign  corporation.  But  when  the 
income  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  distributed  to 
its  American  owner,  that  owner  should  have  to 
pay  a  tax. 

Section  112(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  generally  permits  the  liquidation  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporation  into  the  hands  of  its  parent 
without  tax.  Where  the  subsidiary  is  a  domestic 
corporation  subject  to  tax  on  its  annual  income, 
there  is  usually  no  tax  loss.  But  an  American 
corporation  may  accumulate  substantial  earn¬ 
ings  and  profits  in  a  foreign  subsidiary  without 
any  tax  liability.  On  liquidation  under  112(b)(6) 
these  earnings  pass  from  the  foreign  subsidiary 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  corporate 
parent — again  without  tax  liability.  These  accu- 
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mulated  earnings  thus  escape  the  federal  corpo¬ 
rate  tax  entirely. 

Section  112(i)  of  the  code  taxes  these  liquida¬ 
tions  of  foreign  subsidiaries  where  the  liquida¬ 
tion  has  "as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  the 
avoidance  of  Federal  income  taxes."  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  of  these  earnings  should 
escape  taxation  whenever  they  reach  the  hands 
of  the  American  parent.  We  say  again  and  again 
that  we  must  impose  heavy  taxes.  The  Congress 
must  insure  that  the  burden  is  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed  consistent  with  that  purpose.  For  this 
reason  I  have  joined  with  the  junior  senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DOUGLAS]  and  the  junior 
senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  LEHMAN]  in  in¬ 
troducing  an  amendment  to  restore  section  206 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  That  section,  may  I  say,  is  a  begin¬ 
ning  toward  plugging  up  a  very  critical 
loophole. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  President,  a  tax  program  which  began  as 
a  drive  to  close  tax  loopholes  and  reduce  excise 
taxes,  has  been  changed  beyond  recognition. 

The  pending  bill  would  deny  excise-tax  relief 
to  consumers,  and  would  impose  an  additional 


$3  billion  in  income  taxes  on  individuals,  and 
$1.5  billion  on  corporations.  All  this  is  under¬ 
standable  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  War  and  the 
gloomy  international  outlook.  But  it  is  uncon¬ 
scionable  that  this  body  should  not  only  refuse 
to  close  loopholes  in  existing  tax  laws,  but  ac¬ 
tually  add  new  tax  loopholes.  It  is  equally  dis¬ 
turbing  that  there  should  be  delay  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  excess-profits  tax. 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  Finance  Committee  alleges, 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  enact  excess-profits 
tax  and  that  further  study  is  required,  then  it  is 
equally  true  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  widen 
tax  loopholes  and  allow  certain  individuals  and 
corporations  to  receive  added  tax  advantages. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  revenue  measure  alone,  then 
there  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  strengthening  of 
loopholes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  while  GI's 
are  dodging  Russian  bullets  and  ducking  Com¬ 
munist  bombs,  we  must  not  make  it  possible 
for  a  new  crop  of  war  profiteers  to  dodge  their 
rightful  share  of  federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  message,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  least  we  have  made  a  reasonable 
contribution  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
this  very  intriguing  bill. 
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Richard  M.  Nixon 

MY  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY 
September  23,  1952 
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RICHARD...! 
MY  BOY!! 


Senator  Nixon  spoke  his  piece  on  television,  and  emerged 
overnight  as  a  G.  0.  P.  hero. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  after  his  televised  speech.  Jim  Berryman/U.S.  Senate  Collection 
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Richard  M.  Nixon 
''Checkers"  Speech 

September  23,  1952 


The  1952  presidential  election  marked  the  first  in  which  television  played  a  major  role, 
covering  the  conventions  and  the  campaign.  Republican  presidential  nominee  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  appeared  in  twenty-second  advertising  “spots."  But  for  television  and  Amer¬ 
ican  politics,  the  campaign's  apex  was  reached  when  Richard  Nixon  delivered  his  tele¬ 
vised  “Checkers"  speech  on  September  23,  1952.  The  speech  was  a  desperate  effort  to 
save  his  candidacy,  during  what  Nixon  considered  the  most  scarring  personal  crisis  in  a 
life  filled  with  crises. 

By  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  Richard  Nixon  had  achieved  a  meteoric  but  controversial 
rise  in  national  politics.  Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  Republican 
sweep  of  1946,  Nixon  defeated  a  veteran  representative,  Jerry  Voorhees,  by  questioning 
his  loyalty.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  Nixon  won 
national  attention  when  he  backed  witness  Whittaker  Chambers'  assertions  that  former 
State  Department  official  Alger  Hiss  had  engaged  in  Communist  espionage.  In  1950, 
Nixon  painted  Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  as  a  "pink  lady,"  in  defeating  her 
for  a  Senate  seat  from  California.  In  1952,  Nixon  broke  with  the  California  delegation, 
pledged  to  Governor  Earl  Warren  as  their  favorite  son  candidate  for  president,  and  en¬ 
dorsed  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Eisenhower  then  selected  Nixon  as  his  vice  presi¬ 
dential  running  mate. 

During  the  campaign,  on  September  18,  1952,  the  New  York  Post  reported  that  Califor¬ 
nia  business  executives  had  contributed  money  to  a  "secret  rich  men's  trust  fund"  to 
keep  Nixon  "in  a  style  far  beyond  his  salary."  Nixon  conceded  the  existence  of  the  fund, 
but  denied  that  it  represented  any  impropriety.  He  first  accepted  funds  after  winning 
election  to  the  House  in  1946,  and  the  extra  trips  home  they  paid  for,  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  publicity,  had  promoted  his  statewide  candidacy  for  the  Senate.  The  so-called 
"secret  fund"  had  been  established  in  1950,  immediately  after  his  election  to  the  Senate. 
This  fund  helped  underwrite  the  cost  of  being  a  senator  from  California,  including  trans¬ 
portation  to  his  state  beyond  that  reimbursed  by  the  Senate,  radio  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  payment  of  additional  postage  and  other  office  expenses.  Nixon  never  listed 
these  contributions  in  his  congressional  or  state  campaign  spending  reports.  While  such 
an  omission  was  legal  at  the  time,  the  revelation  appeared  to  undermine  Eisenhower's 
"Crusade  to  Clean  Up  the  Mess  in  Washington." 

Editorials  in  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune — both  of  which  supported 
Eisenhower — urged  Nixon  to  drop  off  the  ticket.  New  York  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
telephoned  Nixon  to  report  that  most  of  Eisenhower's  advisers  wanted  Nixon  to  offer 
his  resignation  voluntarily.  "I  think  you  should  go  on  television,"  Dewey  recommended. 
"I  don't  think  Eisenhower  should  make  this  decision.  Make  the  American  people  do  it." 
Then  Eisenhower  called  Nixon  with  the  same  suggestion:  "I  think  you  ought  to  go  on  a 
nationwide  television  program  and  tell  them  everything  there  is  to  tell,  everything  you 
can  remember  since  the  day  you  entered  public  life.  Tell  them  about  any  money  you 
have  ever  received."  1 

Nixon  agreed  to  take  his  case  to  the  public  via  a  nationally  televised  address  paid  for 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Since  network  television  could  only  be  broad¬ 
cast  from  a  few  cities  at  that  time,  Nixon  and  his  wife,  Pat,  flew  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
they  appeared  together  on  an  NBC  studio  set  resembling  an  office,  with  a  desk,  book¬ 
case,  couch  and  few  other  props — appropriately  for  the  themes  of  the  speech,  it  was  the 
same  stage  on  which  the  program,  "This  Is  Your  Life,"  was  filmed.  The  speech  was 
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broadcast  on  60  television  stations  and  190  radio  stations,  in  the  time  spot  immediately 
following  comedian  Milton  Berle's  popular  TV  show. 

In  his  speech,  Nixon  presented  his  life  as  the  classic  Horatio  Alger  rise  from  poverty 
by  pluck  and  luck.  Rather  than  read  the  speech,  Nixon  memorized  its  outline,  wanting  to 
sound  as  spontaneous  as  possible.  Dividing  the  speech  into  four  parts,  he  began  with  his 
side  of  the  story  about  the  fund  and  his  personal  finances.  The  fund  had  neither  been 
secret  nor  for  his  personal  gain  but  to  support  his  official  functions  as  a  senator.  Nor  had 
he  ever  interceded  with  a  government  agency  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  donors  to  the 
fund.  The  fund  was  established  because  he  was  not  a  rich  man  and  had  not  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  or  other  business  ventures  while  in  public  office. 

Nixon  then  laid  out  his  financial  history,  telling  about  the  modest  circumstances  of  his 
family  and  how  he  had  worked  his  way  through  school.  He  listed  his  salaries,  his  assets 
and  his  debts.  He  celebrated  his  wife's  "respectable  Republican  cloth  coat,"  a  slap  at  a 
scandal  in  the  Truman  administration  involving  the  gift  of  an  expensive  mink  coat.  Then 
he  declared  that  there  was  one  gift  that  he  would  not  return:  a  cocker  spaniel  given  by  a 
supporter  in  Texas.  His  daughter  Tricia  had  named  the  dog  Checkers.  Nixon  shrewdly 
meant  this  reference  to  echo  Franklin  Roosevelt's  campaign  defense  of  his  "little  dog 
Fala."  As  Nixon  later  wrote,  "I  knew  that  it  would  infuriate  my  critics  if  I  could  turn 
this  particular  table  on  them."  2  The  name  Checkers  thereafter  became  synonymous  with 
Nixon's  speech. 

Next,  Nixon  aimed  a  "counterattack"  against  Democratic  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson, 
who  had  enjoyed  a  similar  fund;  and  against  Democratic  vice  presidential  candidate  John 
Sparkman,  whom  Nixon  twice  accused  of  putting  his  wife  on  his  office  payroll.  Nixon 
then  praised  Eisenhower  and  concluded  with  a  request  that  his  audience  send  letters  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  stating  whether  or  not  he  should  remain  on  the 
ticket.  Since  his  timing  was  slightly  off,  the  program  ended  before  he  could  give  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee's  address. 

Initially  uncertain  about  how  well  the  speech  had  been  delivered  and  received,  Nixon 
was  reassured  by  the  telegrams  of  support  that  poured  in,  to  him,  to  Eisenhower,  and  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  "Apparently  my  emotional  nerve  endings  had  been 
rubbed  so  raw  by  the  events  of  the  previous  few  days,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  was  able  to 
convey  the  intensity  of  my  feelings  to  the  audience."  After  listening  to  the  speech  in  a 
Cleveland  hotel,  Eisenhower  announced:  "I  have  seen  brave  men  in  tough  situations.  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  come  through  in  better  fashion  than  Senator  Nixon  did  to¬ 
night."  Eisenhower  wired  Nixon  to  fly  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to  join  him  the  next 
day.  Meeting  the  plane  at  the  airport,  he  assured  Nixon:  "You're  my  boy!"  3 

Nixon  believed  the  speech  had  impressed  Eisenhower  with  his  toughness  and  political 
astuteness.  Despite  the  cartoonist  Herblock's  continued  assault  on  Nixon,  the  speech  also 
convinced  the  Washington  Post's  editor,  Philip  Graham,  to  write  an  editorial  asserting  that 
Nixon  had  "eloquently  and  movingly  answered"  the  charges  against  him.  Eisenhower 
declared  Nixon  to  be  "completely  vindicated."  The  speech  assured  Nixon  a  place  on  the 
victorious  Republican  ticket  in  1952  and  propelled  him  to  another  vice  presidential  nom¬ 
ination  in  1956  and  three  nominations  for  president  in  1960,  1968,  and  1972.  The  success 
of  this  speech  encouraged  Nixon  to  follow  a  similar  tactic  as  president,  going  beyond 
reporters  and  Congress  to  take  his  case  directly  to  the  people  in  frequent  televised  ad¬ 
dresses  at  critical  moments.  Finally,  the  incident  hardened  Nixon's  cynicism  and  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  motives  of  others  in  politics.  "I  also  learned  some  important  lessons  about 
politics  and  friendship,"  Nixon  later  wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "In  politics,  most  people  are 
your  friends  only  as  long  as  you  can  do  something  for  them  or  something  to  them,"  he 
wrote.  "...  I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise  and  disappointment  about  those  who  turned 
against  me  overnight  when  it  looked  as  if  I  would  have  to  leave  the  ticket."  4 
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Richard  Milhous  Nixon 
MY  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY  1 
September  23,  1952 
(Television  Address) 


My  Fellow  Americans:  I  come  before  you  to¬ 
night  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  and 
as  a  man  whose  honesty  and  integrity  have 
been  questioned. 

The  usual  political  thing  to  do  when  charges 
are  made  against  you  is  to  either  ignore  them  or 
to  deny  them  without  giving  details. 

I  believe  we've  had  enough  of  that  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  with  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington,  D.C.  To  me  the 
office  of  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United 
States  is  a  great  office,  and  I  feel  that  the 
people  have  got  to  have  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  men  who  run  for  that  office  and 
who  might  obtain  it. 

I  have  a  theory,  too,  that  the  best  and  only 
answer  to  a  smear  or  to  an  honest  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  is  to  tell  the  truth.  And 
that's  why  I'm  here  tonight.  I  want  to  tell  you 
my  side  of  the  case. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  read  the  charge  and 
you've  heard  that  I,  Senator  Nixon,  took 
$18,000  from  a  group  of  my  supporters. 

Now,  was  that  wrong?  And  let  me  say  that  it 
was  wrong — I'm  saying,  incidentally,  that  it  was 
wrong  and  not  just  illegal.  Because  it  isn't  a 
question  of  whether  it  was  legal  or  illegal,  that 
isn't  enough.  The  question  is,  was  it  morally 
wrong? 

I  say  that  it  was  morally  wrong  if  any  of  that 
$18,000  went  to  Senator  Nixon  for  my  personal 
use.  I  say  that  it  was  morally  wrong  if  it  was 
secretly  given  and  secretly  handled.  And  I  say 
that  it  was  morally  wrong  if  any  of  the  contrib¬ 
utors  got  special  favors  for  the  contributions 
that  they  made. 


1  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day  19  (October  15,  1952):  11-15. 


And  now  to  answer  those  questions  let  me 
say  this: 

Not  one  cent  of  the  $18,000  or  any  other 
money  of  that  type  ever  went  to  me  for  my 
personal  use.  Every  penny  of  it  was  used  to  pay 
for  political  expenses  that  I  did  not  think 
should  be  charged  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

"Not  a  secret  fund" 

It  was  not  a  secret  fund.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  was  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  some  of  you 
may  have  seen  it  last  Sunday — Peter  Edson 
came  up  to  me  after  the  program  and  he  said, 
"Dick,  what  about  this  fund  we  hear  about?" 
And  I  said.  Well,  there's  no  secret  about  it.  Go 
out  and  see  Dana  Smith,  who  was  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  fund.  And  I  gave  him  his  address, 
and  I  said  that  you  will  find  that  the  purpose  of 
the  fund  simply  was  to  defray  political  ex¬ 
penses  that  I  did  not  feel  should  be  charged  to 
the  government. 

And  third,  let  me  point  out,  and  I  want  to 
make  this  particularly  clear,  that  no  contributor 
to  this  fund,  no  contributor  to  any  of  my  cam¬ 
paigns,  has  ever  received  any  consideration  that 
he  would  not  have  received  as  an  ordinary 
constituent. 

I  just  don't  believe  in  that  and  I  can  say  that 
never,  while  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  the  people  that  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  fund  are  concerned,  have  I  made  a 
telephone  call  for  them  to  an  agency,  or  have  I 
gone  down  to  an  agency  in  their  behalf.  And 
the  record  will  show  that,  the  records  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration. 
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But  then  some  of  you  will  say  and  rightly, 
“Well,  what  did  you  use  the  fund  for,  senator? 
Why  did  you  have  to  have  it?" 

Let  me  tell  you  in  just  a  word  how  a  Senate 
office  operates.  First  of  all,  a  senator  gets 
$15,000  a  year  in  salary.  He  gets  enough  money 
to  pay  for  one  trip  a  year,  a  round  trip  that  is, 
for  himself  and  his  family  between  his  home 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

And  then  he  gets  an  allowance  to  handle  the 
people  that  work  in  his  office,  to  handle  his 
mail.  And  the  allowance  for  my  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  enough  to  hire  thirteen  people. 

And  let  me  say,  incidentally,  that  that  allow¬ 
ance  is  not  paid  to  the  senator — it's  paid  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  individuals  that  the  senator  puts  on 
his  payroll,  that  all  of  these  people  and  all  of 
these  allowances  are  for  strictly  official  busi¬ 
ness.  Business,  for  example,  when  a  constituent 
writes  in  and  wants  you  to  go  down  to  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  and  get  some  information 
about  his  GI  policy.  Items  of  that  type  for  example. 

But  there  are  other  expenses  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  government.  And  I  think  I  can 
best  discuss  those  expenses  by  asking  you  some 
questions.  Do  you  think  that  when  I  or  any 
other  senator  makes  a  political  speech,  has  it 
printed,  should  charge  the  printing  of  that 
speech  and  the  mailing  of  that  speech  to  the 
taxpayers? 

Do  you  think,  for  example,  when  I  or  any 
other  senator  makes  a  trip  to  his  home  state  to 
make  a  purely  political  speech  that  the  cost  of 
that  trip  should  be  charged  to  the  taxpayers? 

Do  you  think  when  a  senator  makes  political 
broadcasts  or  political  television  broadcasts, 
radio  or  television,  that  the  expense  of  those 
broadcasts  should  be  charged  to  the  taxpayers? 

Well,  I  know  what  your  answer  is.  The  same 
answer  that  audiences  give  me  whenever  I  dis¬ 
cuss  this  particular  problem.  The  answer  is, 
"no."  The  taxpayers  shouldn't  be  required  to  fi¬ 
nance  items  which  are  not  official  business  but 
which  are  primarily  political  business. 

But  then  the  question  arises,  you  say,  “Well, 
how  do  you  pay  for  these  and  how  can  you  do 
it  legally?" 

And  there  are  several  ways  that  it  can  be 
done,  incidentally,  and  that  it  is  done  legally  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  in  the  Congress. 


"I  don't  happen  to  be  a  rich  man" 

The  first  way  is  to  be  a  rich  man.  I  don't 
happen  to  be  a  rich  man  so  I  couldn't  use  that. 

Another  way  that  is  used  is  to  put  your  wife 
on  the  payroll.  Let  me  say,  incidentally,  my  op¬ 
ponent,  my  opposite  number  for  the  vice  presi¬ 
dency  on  the  Democratic  ticket,2  does  have  his 
wife  on  the  payroll.  And  has  had  her  on  his 
payroll  for  the  ten  years — the  past  ten  years. 

Now  just  let  me  say  this.  That's  his  business 
and  I'm  not  critical  of  him  for  doing  that.  You 
will  have  to  pass  judgment  on  that  particular 
point.  But  I  have  never  done  that  for  this 
reason.  I  have  found  that  there  are  so  many  de¬ 
serving  stenographers  and  secretaries  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  needed  the  work  that  I  just  didn't 
feel  it  was  right  to  put  my  wife  on  the  payroll. 

My  wife's  sitting  over  here.  She's  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stenographer.  She  used  to  teach  stenography 
and  she  used  to  teach  shorthand  in  high  school. 
That  was  when  I  met  her.  And  I  can  tell  you 
folks  that  she's  worked  many  hours  at  night 
and  many  hours  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
my  office  and  she's  done  a  fine  job.  And  I'm 
proud  to  say  tonight  that  in  the  six  years  I've 
been  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Pat  Nixon  has  never  been  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  payroll. 

There  are  other  ways  that  these  finances  can 
be  taken  care  of.  Some  who  are  lawyers,  and  I 
happen  to  be  a  lawyer,  continue  to  practice  law. 
But  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  that.  I'm  so  far 
away  from  California  that  I've  been  so  busy 
with  my  senatorial  work  that  I  have  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  legal  practice. 

And  also  as  far  as  law  practice  is  concerned, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  relationship  between 
an  attorney  and  the  client  was  so  personal  that 
you  couldn't  possibly  represent  a  man  as  an  at¬ 
torney  and  then  have  an  unbiased  view  when 
he  presented  his  case  to  you  in  the  event  that 
he  had  one  before  the  government. 

And  so  I  felt  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
these  necessary  political  expenses  of  getting  my 
message  to  the  American  people  and  the 
speeches  I  made,  the  speeches  that  I  had  print- 


2  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama  (1899-1985)  was  the  Democratic 
party's  nominee  for  vice  president  in  1952.  He  served  in  the  Senate, 
1946-1979. 
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ed,  for  the  most  part,  concerned  this  one  mes¬ 
sage — of  exposing  this  administration,  the  com¬ 
munism  in  it,  the  corruption  in  it — the  only 
way  that  I  could  do  that  was  to  accept  the  aid 
which  people  in  my  home  state  of  California 
who  contributed  to  my  campaign  and  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  these  contributions  after  I  was 
elected  were  glad  to  make. 

And  let  me  say  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  asked  me  for  a  special 
favor.  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  asked  me  to  vote  on  a  bill  other 
than  as  my  own  conscience  would  dictate.  And 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  by 
subterfuge  or  otherwise  have  never  paid  one 
dime  for  expenses  which  I  thought  were  politi¬ 
cal  and  shouldn't  be  charged  to  the  taxpayers. 

An  independent  audit  of  the  fund 

Let  me  say,  incidentally,  that  some  of  you 
may  say,  "Well,  that's  all  right,  senator;  that's 
your  explanation,  but  have  you  got  any  proof?" 

And  I'd  like  to  tell  you  this  evening  that  just 
about  an  hour  ago  we  received  an  independent 
audit  of  this  entire  fund. 

I  suggested  to  Gov.  Sherman  Adams,  who  is 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Dwight  Eisenhower 
campaign,  that  an  independent  audit  and  legal 
report  be  obtained.  And  I  have  that  audit  here 
in  my  hand. 

It's  an  audit  made  by  the  Price,  Waterhouse 
and  Co.  firm,  and  the  legal  opinion  by  Gibson, 
Dunn  and  Crutcher,  lawyers  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
biggest  law  firm  and  incidentally  one  of  the 
best  ones  in  Los  Angeles. 

I'm  proud  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  tonight 
that  this  audit  and  this  legal  opinion  is  being 
forwarded  to  General  Eisenhower.  And  I'd  like 
to  read  to  you  the  opinion  that  was  prepared 
by  Gibson,  Dunn  and  Crutcher  and  based  on  all 
the  pertinent  laws  and  statutes,  together  with 
the  audit  report  prepared  by  the  certified  public 
accountants. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  Senator  Nixon  did  not  obtain 
any  financial  gain  from  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  fund  by  Dana  Smith;  that  Senator  Nixon  did  not  violate 
any  Federal  or  state  law  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
fund,  and  that  neither  the  portion  of  the  fund  paid  by 
Dana  Smith  directly  to  third  persons  nor  the  portion  paid  to 


Senator  Nixon  to  reimburse  him  for  designated  office  ex¬ 
penses  constituted  income  to  the  Senator  which  was  either 
reportable  or  taxable  as  income  under  applicable  tax  laws, 
(signed)  Gibson,  Dunn  and  Crutcher  by  Alma  H.  Conway.3 

Now  that,  my  friends,  is  not  Nixon  speaking, 
but  that's  an  independent  audit  which  was  re¬ 
quested  because  I  want  the  American  people  to 
know  all  the  facts  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  having 
independent  people  go  in  and  check  the  facts, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  they  did. 

"A  COMPLETE  FINANCIAL  HISTORY" 

But  then  I  realize  that  there  are  still  some 
who  may  say,  and  rightly  so,  and  let  me  say 
that  I  recognize  that  some  will  continue  to 
smear  regardless  of  what  the  truth  may  be,  but 
that  there  has  been  understandably  some 
honest  misunderstanding  on  this  matter,  and 
there's  some  that  will  say: 

"Well,  maybe  you  were  able,  senator,  to  fake 
this  thing.  How  can  we  believe  what  you  say? 
After  all,  is  there  a  possibility  that  maybe  you 
got  some  sums  in  cash?  Is  there  a  possibility 
that  you  may  have  feathered  your  own  nest?" 

And  so  now  what  I  am  going  to  do — and  in¬ 
cidentally  this  is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  American  politics — I  am  going  at  this  time  to 
give  this  television  and  radio  audience  a  com¬ 
plete  financial  history;  everything  I've  earned; 
everything  I've  spent;  everything  I  owe.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  the  facts.  I'll  have  to  start 
early. 

I  was  bom  in  1913.  Our  family  was  one  of 
modest  circumstances  and  most  of  my  early  life 
was  spent  in  a  store  out  in  East  Whittier.  It  was 
a  grocery  store — one  of  those  family  enter¬ 
prises.  The  only  reason  we  were  able  to  make  it 
go  was  because  my  mother  and  dad  had  five 
boys  and  we  all  worked  in  the  store. 

I  worked  my  way  through  college  and  to  a 
great  extent  through  law  school.  And  then,  in 
1940,  probably  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  happened.  I  married  Pat — sitting 
over  here.  We  had  a  rather  difficult  time  after 
we  were  married,  like  so  many  of  the  young 
couples  who  may  be  listening  to  us.  I  practiced 
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law;  she  continued  to  teach  school.  I  went  into 
the  service. 

Let  me  say  that  my  service  record  was  not  a 
particularly  unusual  one.  I  went  to  the  South 
Pacific.  I  guess  I'm  entitled  to  a  couple  of  battle 
stars.  I  got  a  couple  of  letters  of  commendation 
but  I  was  just  there  when  the  bombs  were  fall¬ 
ing  and  then  I  returned.  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  in  1946  I  ran  for  the 
Congress. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  war,  Pat  and  I — 
Pat  during  the  war  had  worked  as  a  stenogra¬ 
pher  and  in  a  bank  and  as  an  economist  for  a 
government  agency — and  when  we  came  out 
the  total  of  our  savings  from  both  my  law  prac¬ 
tice,  her  teaching  and  all  the  time  that  I  was  in 
the  war — the  total  for  that  entire  period  was 
just  a  little  less  than  $10,000.  Every  cent  of 
that,  incidentally,  was  in  government  bonds. 

Well,  that's  where  we  start  when  I  go  into 
politics.  Now  what  have  I  earned  since  I  went 
into  politics?  Well,  here  it  is — I  jotted  it  down, 
let  me  read  the  notes.  First  of  all  I've  had  my 
salary  as  a  congressman  and  as  a  senator. 
Second,  I  have  received  a  total  in  this  past  six 
years  of  $1,600  from  estates  which  were  in  my 
law  firm  at  the  time  that  I  severed  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  it. 

And,  incidentally,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not 
engaged  in  any  legal  practice  and  have  not  ac¬ 
cepted  any  fees  from  business  that  came  into 
the  firm  after  I  went  into  politics.  I  have  made 
an  average  of  approximately  $1,500  a  year  from 
nonpolitical  speaking  engagements  and  lectures. 
And  then,  fortunately,  we've  inherited  a  little 
money.  Pat  sold  her  interest  in  her  father's 
estate  for  $3,000  and  I  inherited  $1,500  from 
my  grandfather. 

"We  live  rather  modestly" 

We  live  rather  modestly.  For  four  years  we 
lived  in  an  apartment  in  Park  Fairfax,  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia.  The  rent  was  $80  a  month. 
And  we  saved  for  the  time  that  we  could  buy  a 
house. 

Now,  that  was  what  we  took  in.  What  did 
we  do  with  this  money?  What  do  we  have 
today  to  show  for  it?  This  will  surprise  you, 
because  it  is  so  little,  I  suppose,  as  standards 


generally  go,  of  people  in  public  life.  First  of 
all,  we've  got  a  house  in  Washington  which 
cost  $41,000  and  on  which  we  owe  $20,000. 

We  have  a  house  in  Whittier,  California, 
which  cost  $13,000  and  on  which  we  owe 
$10,000.  My  folks  are  living  there  at  the  present 
time. 

I  have  just  $4,000  in  life  insurance,  plus  my 
GI  policy  which  I've  never  been  able  to  convert 
and  which  will  run  out  in  two  years.  I  have  no 
insurance  whatever  on  Pat.  I  have  no  life  insur¬ 
ance  on  our  two  youngsters,  Patricia  and  Julie.  I 
own  a  1950  Oldsmobile  car.  We  have  our  furni¬ 
ture.  We  have  no  stocks  and  bonds  of  any  type. 
We  have  no  interest  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  in  any  business. 

Now,  that's  what  we  have.  What  do  we  owe? 
Well,  in  addition  to  the  mortgage,  the  $20,000 
mortgage  on  the  house  in  Washington,  the 
$10,000  one  on  the  house  in  Whittier,  I  owe 
$4,500  to  the  Riggs  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C. 
with  interest  4V2  percent. 

I  owe  $3,500  to  my  parents  and  the  interest 
on  that  loan  which  I  pay  regularly,  because  it's 
the  part  of  the  savings  they  made  through  the 
years  they  were  working  so  hard,  I  pay  regular¬ 
ly  4  percent  interest.  And  then  I  have  a  $500 
loan  which  I  have  on  my  life  insurance. 

Well,  that's  about  it.  That's  what  we  have 
and  that's  what  we  owe.  It  isn't  very  much  but 
Pat  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  that  every  dime 
that  we've  got  is  honestly  ours.  I  should  say 
this — that  Pat  doesn't  have  a  mink  coat.  But 
she  does  have  a  respectable  Republican  cloth 
coat.  And  I  always  tell  her  that  she'd  look  good 
in  anything. 

"Checkers" 

One  other  thing  I  probably  should  tell  you 
because  if  we  don't  they'll  probably  be  saying 
this  about  me  too,  we  did  get  something — a 
gift — after  the  election.  A  man  down  in  Texas 
heard  Pat  on  the  radio  mention  the  fact  that 
our  two  youngsters  would  like  to  have  a  dog. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  the  day  before  we  left  on 
this  campaign  trip  we  got  a  message  from 
Union  Station  in  Baltimore  saying  they  had  a 
package  for  us.  We  went  down  to  get  it.  You 
know  what  it  was. 
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It  was  a  little  cocker  spaniel  dog  in  a  crate 
that  he  sent  all  the  way  from  Texas.  Black  and 
white  spotted.  And  our  little  girl — Tricia,  the 
six-year-old — named  it  Checkers.  And  you 
know,  the  kids  love  the  dog  and  I  just  want  to 
say  this  right  now,  that  regardless  of  what  they 
say  about  it,  we're  gonna  keep  it. 

It  isn't  easy  to  come  before  a  nationwide  au¬ 
dience  and  air  your  life  as  I've  done.  But  I  want 
to  say  some  things  before  I  conclude  that  I 
think  most  of  you  will  agree  on.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  made  the  statement  that  if  a  man 
couldn't  afford  to  be  in  the  United  States 
Senate  he  shouldn't  run  for  the  Senate. 

And  I  just  want  to  make  my  position  clear.  I 
don't  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  when  he  says 
that  only  a  rich  man  should  serve  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  in  the 
Congress. 

I  don't  believe  that  represents  the  thinking  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  I  know  that  it 
doesn't  represent  the  thinking  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party. 

I  believe  that  it's  fine  that  a  man  like  Gover¬ 
nor  Stevenson  4  who  inherited  a  fortune  from 
his  father  can  run  for  president.  But  I  also  feel 
that  it's  essential  in  this  country  of  ours  that  a 
man  of  modest  means  can  also  run  for  presi¬ 
dent.  Because,  you  know,  remember  Abraham 
Lincoln,  you  remember  what  he  said:  "God 
must  have  loved  the  common  people — he  made 
so  many  of  them." 

And  now  I'm  going  to  suggest  some  courses 
of  conduct. 

Funds  for  Stevenson  and  Sparkman 

First  of  all,  you  have  read  in  the  papers  about 
other  funds  now.  Mr.  Stevenson,  apparently, 
had  a  couple.  One  of  them  in  which  a  group  of 
business  people  paid  and  helped  to  supplement 
the  salaries  of  state  employees.  Here  is  where 
the  money  went  directly  into  their  pockets. 

And  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Stevenson  should 
do  should  be  to  come  before  the  American 
people  as  I  have,  give  the  names  of  the  people 
that  have  contributed  to  that  fund;  give  the 


4  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  II  (1900-1965)  was  the  Democratic  party's 
nominee  for  president  in  1952. 


names  of  the  people  who  put  this  money  into 
their  pockets  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
receiving  money  from  their  state  government, 
and  see  what  favors,  if  any,  they  gave  out  for 
that. 

I  don't  condemn  Mr.  Stevenson  for  what  he 
did.  But  until  the  facts  are  in  there  is  a  doubt 
that  will  be  raised. 

And  as  far  as  Mr.  Sparkman  is  concerned,  I 
would  suggest  the  same  thing.  He's  had  his 
wife  on  the  payroll.  I  don't  condemn  him  for 
that.  But  I  think  that  he  should  come  before  the 
American  people  and  indicate  what  outside 
sources  of  income  he  has  had. 

I  would  suggest  that  under  the  circumstances 
both  Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr.  Stevenson  should 
come  before  the  American  people  as  I  have  and 
make  a  complete  financial  statement  as  to  their 
financial  history.  And  if  they  don't  it  will  be  an 
admission  that  they  have  something  to  hide. 
And  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Because,  folks,  remember,  a  man  that's  to  be 
president  of  the  United  States,  a  man  that's  to 
be  vice  president  of  the  United  States  must 
have  the  confidence  of  all  the  people.  And 
that's  why  I'm  doing  what  I'm  doing,  and  that's 
why  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  since  they  are  under  attack  should  do 
what  I  am  doing. 

"The  purpose  of  the  smears" 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  I  know  that  this  is  not 
the  last  of  the  smears.  In  spite  of  my  explana¬ 
tion  tonight  other  smears  will  be  made;  others 
have  been  made  in  the  past.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  smears,  I  know,  is  this — to  silence  me,  to 
make  me  let  up. 

Well,  they  just  don't  know  who  they're  deal¬ 
ing  with.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  this:  I  remember 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Hiss  case  some  of  the 
same  columnists,  some  of  the  same  radio  com¬ 
mentators  who  are  attacking  me  now  and  mis¬ 
representing  my  position  were  violently  oppos¬ 
ing  me  at  the  time  I  was  after  Alger  Hiss. 

But  I  continued  the  fight  because  I  knew  I 
was  right.  And  I  can  say  to  this  great  television 
and  radio  audience  that  I  have  no  apologies  to 
the  American  people  for  my  part  in  putting 
Alger  Hiss  where  he  is  today. 
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And  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  I  intend  to 
continue  the  fight. 

Why  do  I  feel  so  deeply?  Why  do  I  feel  that 
in  spite  of  the  smears,  the  misunderstandings, 
the  necessities  for  a  man  to  come  up  here  and 
bare  his  soul  as  I  have?  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  continue  this  fight? 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  why.  Because,  you 
see,  I  love  my  country.  And  I  think  my  country 
is  in  danger.  And  I  think  that  the  only  man  that 
can  save  America  at  this  time  is  the  man  that's 
running  for  president  on  my  ticket — Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

You  say,  "Why  do  I  think  it's  in  danger?" 
and  I  say  look  at  the  record.  Seven  years  of  the 
Truman-Acheson  administration  and  what's 
happened?  Six  hundred  million  people  lost  to 
the  Communists,  and  a  war  in  Korea  in  which 
we  have  lost  117,000  American  casualties. 

And  I  say  to  all  of  you  that  a  policy  that  re¬ 
sults  in  a  loss  of  600,000,000  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  a  war  which  costs  us  117,000  Ameri¬ 
can  casualties  isn't  good  enough  for  America. 

And  I  say  that  those  in  the  State  Department 
that  made  the  mistakes  which  caused  that  war 
and  which  resulted  in  those  losses  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  State  Department  just  as  fast 
as  we  can  get  them  out  of  there. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  know  Mr.  Stevenson 
won't  do  that.  Because  he  defends  the  Truman 
policy  and  I  know  that  Dwight  Eisenhower  will 
do  that,  and  that  he  will  give  America  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  it  needs. 


"The  mess  in  Washington" 

Take  the  problem  of  corruption.  You've  read 
about  the  mess  in  Washington.  Mr.  Stevenson 
can't  clean  it  up  because  he  was  picked  by  the 
man,  Truman,  under  whose  administration  the 
mess  was  made.  You  wouldn't  trust  a  man  who 
made  the  mess  to  clean  it  up — that's  Truman. 
And  by  the  same  token  you  can't  trust  the  man 
who  was  picked  by  the  man  that  made  the 
mess  to  clean  it  up — and  that's  Stevenson. 

And  so  I  say,  Eisenhower,  who  owes  nothing 
to  Truman,  nothing  to  the  big  city  bosses,  he  is 
the  man  that  can  clean  up  the  mess  in 
Washington. 


Take  Communism.  I  say  that  as  far  as  that 
subject  is  concerned,  the  danger  is  great  to 
America.  In  the  Hiss  case  they  got  the  secrets 
which  enabled  them  to  break  the  American 
secret  State  Department  code.  They  got  secrets 
in  the  atomic  bomb  case  which  enabled  them  to 
get  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb,  five  years 
before  they  would  have  gotten  it  by  their  own 
devices. 

And  I  say  that  any  man  who  called  the  Alger 
Hiss  case  a  "red  herring"  isn't  fit  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  say  that  a  man  who 
like  Mr.  Stevenson  has  pooh-poohed  and  ridi¬ 
culed  the  Communist  threat  in  the  United 
States — he  said  that  they  are  phantoms  among 
ourselves;  he's  accused  us  that  have  attempted 
to  expose  the  Communists  of  looking  for  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wild¬ 
life — I  say  that  a  man  who  says  that  isn't  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  president  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  say  that  the  only  man  who  can  lead  us 
in  this  fight  to  rid  the  government  of  both 
those  who  are  Communists  and  those  who  have 
corrupted  this  government  is  Eisenhower,  be¬ 
cause  Eisenhower,  you  can  be  sure,  recognizes 
the  problem  and  he  knows  how  to  deal  with  it. 

"Prosperity  built  on  peace" 

Now  let  me  say  that,  finally,  this  evening  I 
want  to  read  to  you  just  briefly  excerpts  from  a 
letter  which  I  received,  a  letter  which,  after  all 
this  is  over,  no  one  can  take  away  from  me.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Nixon, 

Since  I'm  only  nineteen  years  of  age  I  can't  vote  in  the 
presidential  election  but  believe  me  if  I  could  you  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  would  certainly  get  my  vote.  My  husband 
is  in  the  Fleet  Marines  in  Korea.  He's  a  corpsman  on  the 
front  lines  and  we  have  a  two-month-old  son  he's  never 
seen.  And  I  feel  confident  that  with  great  Americans  like 
you  and  General  Eisenhower  in  the  White  House,  lonely 
Americans  like  myself  will  be  united  with  their  loved  ones 
now  in  Korea. 

I  only  pray  to  God  that  you  won't  be  too  late.  Enclosed  is 
a  small  check  to  help  you  in  your  campaign.  Living  on  $85 
a  month  it  is  all  I  can  afford  at  present.  But  let  me  know 
what  else  I  can  do. 

Folks,  it's  a  check  for  ten  dollars,  and  it's  one 
that  I  will  never  cash. 

And  just  let  me  say  this.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
prosperity  these  days  but  say,  why  can't  we 
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have  prosperity  built  on  peace  rather  than  pros¬ 
perity  built  on  war?  Why  can't  we  have  pros¬ 
perity  and  an  honest  government  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  at  the  same  time.  Believe  me,  we  can. 
And  Eisenhower  is  the  man  that  can  lead  this 
crusade  to  bring  us  that  kind  of  prosperity. 

And,  now,  finally,  I  know  that  you  wonder 
whether  or  not  I  am  going  to  stay  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  or  resign. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  don't  believe  that  I  ought 
to  quit  because  I'm  not  a  quitter.  And,  inciden¬ 
tally,  Pat's  not  a  quitter.  After  all,  her  name 
was  Patricia  Ryan  and  she  was  bom  on  St.  Pat¬ 
rick's  Day,  and  you  know  the  Irish  never  quit. 

But  the  decision,  my  friends,  is  not  mine.  I 
would  do  nothing  that  would  harm  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  And  for  that  reason  I 
am  submitting  to  the  Republican  National 


Committee  tonight  through  this  television 
broadcast  the  decision  which  it  is  theirs  to 
make. 

Let  them  decide  whether  my  position  on  the 
ticket  will  help  or  hurt.  And  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  help  them  decide.  Wire  and  write  the 
Republican  National  Committee  whether  you 
think  I  should  stay  on  or  whether  I  should  get 
off.  And  whatever  their  decision  is,  I  will  abide 
by  it. 

But  just  let  me  say  this  last  word.  Regardless 
of  what  happens  I'm  going  to  continue  this 
fight.  I'm  going  to  campaign  up  and  down 
America  until  we  drive  the  crooks  and  the 
Communists  and  those  that  defend  them  out  of 
Washington.  And  remember,  folks,  Eisenhower 
is  a  great  man.  Believe  me.  He's  a  great  man. 
And  a  vote  for  Eisenhower  is  a  vote  for  what's 
good  for  America. 
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Frank  Church 

Democratic  National  Convention  Keynote  Address 

July  11,  1960 


At  a  convention  that  showcased  youth  and  the  "changing  of  the  guard,"  Senator  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho  was  a  natural  choice  to  deliver  the  keynote  address.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  newcomer  from  the  West,  who  had  already  forged  a  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
speaker.  The  older  men  who  had  traditionally  dominated  such  events  "were  powerless 
now,  ghosts  at  a  banquet  over  which  they  had  once  presided."  1  Before  these  men  and 
the  unfamiliar  glare  of  the  national  spotlight.  Church  delivered  what  he  referred  to  as  a 
"fighting  speech  directed  at  the  appalling  failures  of  the  Republican  administration,  at 
home  and  abroad."  2 

At  age  thirty-six  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate,  Frank  Church  exemplified  the 
ideals,  dreams  and  images  the  Democrats  wanted  to  portray  to  the  nation,  and  his  speech 
incorporated  many  of  the  themes  and  policies  that  would  later  become  part  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  New  Frontier.  One  of  Church's  early  ambitions  was  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  like  his  boyhood  hero.  Senator  William 
Borah  of  Idaho  (See  Speech  No.  28).  Borah  also  inspired  Church's  interest  in  oratory.  He 
grew  up  listening  to  Borah  on  the  radio  and  studied  and  emulated  his  speaking  style.  As 
a  result,  his  skills  as  an  orator  and  a  debater  drew  early  attention.  While  still  in  high 
school.  Church  won  the  national  American  Legion  oratorical  contest  and  became  known 
as  the  "Boy  Orator  of  the  Snake  River."  3 

Certainly,  Church's  oratorical  prowess  was  a  factor  when  he  successfully  ran  for  the 
Senate  in  1956,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  Although  he  was  the  only  candidate  in  that  race 
to  make  use  of  television,  he  put  most  of  his  rhetorical  abilities  into  persuasive  stump 
speeches.  With  his  wife  Bethine  as  chauffeur,  he  made  a  whirlwind  tour  of  Idaho  in 
which  he  met  and  shook  hands  with  more  than  35,000  citizens.  In  that  election.  Church 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Republican  incumbent,  Herman  Welker,  by  40,000  votes 
even  though  Eisenhower  carried  Idaho  in  the  presidential  election.  Church's  successful 
state  campaign  later  became  a  model  for  John  F.  Kennedy's  run  for  the  presidency.  Once 
in  the  Senate,  Church  worked  to  consolidate  his  political  base  in  an  increasingly  Repub¬ 
lican  state.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  he  sought  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  Democratic 
convention's  keynote  speaker  in  1960.  The  combination  of  his  youth,  noted  oratorical 
skills,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  identified  with  a  particular  presidential  candidate 
worked  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  selected.4 

The  mood  inside  the  convention  hall  contrasted  sharply  with  its  gloriously  sunny  Los 
Angeles  setting.  Serious  and  somber,  the  delegates  were  mindful  of  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fact  that  they  were  "twenty-five  minutes  away  from  the  push 
button  on  Khrushchev's  desk."  5  The  sense  that  the  world  was  in  flux  and  that  Commu¬ 
nist  forces  must  be  halted  permeated  the  addresses  delivered.  Even  the  press  harped  on 
the  subject.  During  the  week  of  the  convention,  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News  printed  a 
huge  headline  which  read,  "ANY  MORE  U.S.  SPY  FLIGHTS  MEANS  WAR,  NIKITA 
WARNS."  6  To  the  delegates  in  the  politically  polarized  atmosphere  of  the  convention, 
the  U.S.  appeared  vulnerable  in  a  world  rapidly  converting  to  communism.  America's  po¬ 
sition  as  world  leader  was  challenged  by  the  perception  that  the  Russians  were  suddenly 
beating  the  U.S.  in  a  dangerous  arms  and  space  race,  raising  the  question  of  whether  the 
U.S.  itself  was  declining  in  international  influence.  The  delegates  also  felt  that,  at  home, 
the  country  had  experienced  eight  years  of  a  Republican  economic  policy  that  valued  the 
interests  of  large  corporations  at  the  expense  of  the  average  citizen. 
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When  Frank  Church  stepped  up  to  the  podium,  he  seized  and  built  upon  the  mood  of 
the  convention.  He  first  examined  the  flaws  in  Eisenhower's  domestic  program,  de¬ 
nouncing  what  he  called  "pitchman  prosperity"  that  he  contended  benefitted  corpora¬ 
tions  but  harmed  small  business  and  the  farmers.  This  led  to  "public  want  amidst  private 
glut."  Church  then  turned  to  foreign  policy,  infusing  the  oration  with  his  staunch  cold 
warrior  beliefs.  He  deplored  not  only  the  march  of  communism  through  Eastern  Europe 
and  China  but  also  the  country's  increasing  support  for  dictators  simply  because  they 
opposed  communism.  What  has  happened,  he  asked,  to  American  principle,  prestige,  and 
power? 

The  impassioned,  highly  partisan,  and  aggressive  address  was  interrupted  by  applause 
many  times.  As  one  observer  noted,  his  speech  was  "delivered  with  such  force  and  in 
such  colorful  language — he  not  only  brought  the  convention  to  its  feet  for  the  first  time, 
but  left  the  viewers  at  home  silently  cheering."  7  According  to  biographer  LeRoy  Ashby, 
however,  even  some  of  Church's  closest  supporters  were  disappointed  in  his  perform¬ 
ance,  believing  that  he  had  been  "histrionic,  stilted,  forced,"  and  Church  himself  felt  he 
had  not  been  at  his  best.8  Still,  the  keynote  address  catapulted  Church  into  national 
prominence.  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Sr.,  was  so  impressed  with  the  young  senator's  orato¬ 
ry,  referring  to  the  address  as  "brilliant  and  eloquent,"  that  he  inserted  it  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  along  with  notes  of  praise  from  around  the  country,  including  one  from  a 
New  Yorker  that  read,  "A  Republican  small  businessman  thought  your  speech 
excellent."  9 

Frank  Church's  twenty-four  years  in  the  Senate  were  marked  by  a  courageous  inde¬ 
pendence.  Ironically,  three  years  after  the  1960  keynote  address,  he  completely  aban¬ 
doned  his  rigid  anticommmunist  position  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  for  this  later,  less  aggressive,  foreign  policy  posture  that  he  is 
best  known.  After  his  shift  in  ideology  from  the  world  view  reflected  in  this  1960  speech 
to  his  subsequent  "dove"  status  in  the  Senate,  Church  explained,  "I  was  convinced,  as 
nearly  everybody  was  convinced,  that  the  cold  war  policies  of  the  United  States  were 
absolutely  sound.  Our  duty,  as  we  conceived  it  then,  was  to  quarantine  communism  and 
to  protect  the  world  from  the  further  extension  of  the  Communist  system."  10  Church 
did  fulfill  his  ambition  to  emulate  Borah,  for  in  1979  he  became  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  His  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  in  1963  was  one  of  a  series  of 
lifelong  controversial  stances.  In  the  1970's  he  directed  two  major  investigations  into  the 
operations  of  the  CIA,  FBI,  and  several  multinational  corporations,  which  led  to  stunning 
revelations  concerning  the  abuse  of  power.  He  concluded  from  his  inquest  that  the  CIA 
had  operated  like  a  "rogue  elephant."  In  1976,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  pres¬ 
idency,  in  which  he  managed  to  win  primary  elections  in  four  states.  In  the  Reagan  land¬ 
slide  of  1980,  Church  lost  his  final  Senate  election  by  a  narrow  margin.  He  died  of  pan¬ 
creatic  cancer  in  1984  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.11 

At  the  Democratic  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  the  delegates  cast  their  votes  for 
change,  passing  political  power  to  the  new  generation  represented  by  John  F.  Kennedy.12 
From  that  convention,  the  Democrats  went  on  to  win  the  White  House  with  the  young¬ 
est  elected  president  in  American  history,  ending  an  eight-year  Republican  hegemony. 

For  further  reading: 

Ashby,  LeRoy,  and  Rod  Gramer.  Fighting  the  Odds:  The  Life  of  Senator  Frank  Church.  Pull¬ 
man,  WA,  1994. 

Church,  F.  Forrester.  Father  and  Son:  A  Personal  Biography  of  Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  by 
His  Son.  New  York,  1985. 

Duffy,  Bernard  K.,  and  Halford  R.  Ryan,  eds.  American  Orators  of  the  Twentieth  Century: 
Critical  Studies  and  Sources.  New  York,  1987. 

Johnson,  Loch  K.  The  Making  of  International  Agreements:  Congress  Confronts  the  Executive.  New 
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Frank  Church 

KEYNOTE  SPEECH— DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  1 

July  11,  1960 
(Los  Angeles,  California) 


Fellow  Democrats  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States: 

A  keynote  speaker  is  often  expected  to  per¬ 
form  like  a  cheerleader  at  a  pep  rally,  but  these 
are  solemn  times  as  some  of  us  do  reason  to¬ 
gether.  We  are  Democrats,  not  because  our 
party  has  always  done  everything  right,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  the  principal  party  of 
progress.  We  face  the  future  with  assurance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  our  party  has  served  the 
country  in  the  past.  No  other  party,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  furnished  the  country  with  so  many 
great  presidents:  the  author  of  our  liberties, 
Thomas  Jefferson;  the  creator  of  frontier  free¬ 
dom,  Andrew  Jackson;  the  symbol  of  integrity 
in  public  office,  Grover  Cleveland;  the  scholarly 
advocate  of  world  order,  Woodrow  Wilson;  the 
giant  of  humanitarian  reform,  Franklin  D.  Roo¬ 
sevelt.  [Applause.] 

And  that  indomitable  man  of  the  people 
Harry  Truman.  [Applause.] 

Nearly  everybody  now  acclaims  the  liberal 
reforms  hammered  out  by  the  Democratic  party 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  just  a  few  short  years  ago,  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  give  assurance  of  retire¬ 
ment  income  to  our  senior  citizens;  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  hour  laws  by  which  menial 
wages  have  been  upgraded  to  decent  standards; 
the  REA,  bringing  electric  light  to  the  country ¬ 


1  Paul  A.  Smith,  ed..  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  and  Committee,  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Edition 
(Washington,  DC,  1964).  A  number  of  versions  of  this  address  exist. 
Several  are  located  in  the  Frank  Church  Papers  at  the  Boise  State 
University  Library,  while  another  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  16,  1960  (86th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Appendix,  pp.  A6089-91). 
The  text  used  here  from  the  Democratic  National  Convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  selected  as  most  likely  to  represent  the  speech  as 
delivered. 


side  of  America;  and  the  federal  housing  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  enabled  the  bulk  of  our  people 
to  become  the  owners  of  their  own  homes. 
[Applause.] 

“The  laurels  of  the  past  do  not  entitle  us  to  the  keys 
TO  THE  future" 

I  wish  that  time  would  permit  a  review  of  all 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  administrations;  but  the  laurels  of  the 
past  do  not  entitle  us  to  the  keys  to  the  future. 
We  will  deserve  to  win  the  coming  election  not 
on  the  basis  of  yesterday's  service,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  programs  we  present  for  today,  and 
the  plans  we  project  for  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  I  must  speak  to  you  tonight  of  the 
grave  crisis  confronting  us  all.  [Applause.] 

Ours  is  an  awesome  age.  We  live  anxiously 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mushroom  cloud  and 
wonder  whether  the  human  race  itself  is  to  be 
consumed  in  the  witchfire  of  thermonuclear 
war.  We  see  the  world  in  upheaval,  polarized 
about  two  gigantic  adversaries,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  stake  is  the 
shape  of  the  future. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  communism  on  exhibit, 
even  more  is  the  United  States  the  showcase  of 
democracy.  How  urgent  it  is  for  us  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  all  the  watching  world  that  democracy 
has  the  will  to  serve  vital  public  needs.  How 
ironic  that  our  national  administration  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  “hold-back" 
party,  during  the  times  that  beseeched  us  to 
push  ahead. 

For  the  heralded  “crusade"  of  1952  brought 
only  complacency  back  to  Washington.  It  was 
the  same  old  “Keep-Cool-With-Coolidge"  atti- 
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tude  of  the  twenties;  it  was  the  familiar  "Pros- 
perity-is-just-around-the-comer"  spirit  which 
prevented  Herbert  Hoover  from  ever  coming  to 
grips  with  the  Great  Depression.  Once  the  new 
Eisenhower  "team"  had  been  installed,  Madison 
Avenue  eagerly  took  charge,  and  a  barrage  of 
bland  ballyhoo  soon  filled  the  land.  Like  a 
drug,  if  you  please,  it  has  tranquilized  our  lead¬ 
ership  for  over  seven  years. 

Now  we  must  be  done  with  this  addiction. 
We  must  seek  candid  answers  to  the  hard  ques¬ 
tion.  Where  do  we  really  stand?  Where  are  we 
headed?  What  must  we  do  about  it? 

We  are  told  by  the  Republicans  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  that  they  have  done  as  much  about  our 
problems  as  we  can  afford,  and  that  the  present 
prosperity  attests  to  their  prudent  management 
of  our  affairs. 

But  do  we  have  a  wholesome  prosperity?  I 
submit  it  is  a  pitchman  prosperity,  the  kind 
that  results  when  government  is  run  by  huck¬ 
sters  not  unaccustomed  to  selling  inferior  prod¬ 
ucts  by  wrapping  them  in  bright  packages. 

It  is  no  accident  that  big  business  profits  are 
higher  than  ever,  nor  that  small  business  is  fail¬ 
ing  at  a  record  rate.  The  Republicans  tell  us 
that  this  is  due  to  the  immutable  law  of  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  The  fittest,  of  course, 
are  the  biggest,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  ever 
been  in  an  alley  fight.  If  small  business  doesn't 
want  to  get  licked,  it  will  have  to  get  out  of  the 
alley.  In  any  case,  it  is  "paternalism"  according 
to  the  Republican  rulebook,  for  the  government 
to  intervene  as  referee. 

Who  suffers  from  this  pitchman  prosperity? 
Not  just  small  business,  but  the  farmers  as  well. 

This  administration,  in  dealing  with  the  farm 
problem,  has  treated  the  American  people  like 
the  fabled  blind  men  of  India  who  went  to  see 
the  elephant.  One  felt  his  side  and  thought  him 
like  a  wall;  one  his  tail  and  thought  him  like  a 
rope;  one  his  ear  and  thought  him  like  a  fan. 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan  disputed  loud 
and  long,  though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 
and  all  were  in  the  wrong. 

To  the  farmers  the  Republicans  have  said: 
"Price  supports  have  induced  you  to  overpro¬ 
duce.  We  will  lower  them.  Less  food  will 
mean  higher  prices,  and  this  will  make  you 
prosperous." 


To  the  consumers,  they  have  said,  "We  are 
lifting  acreage  restrictions  and  reducing  the 
farmers'  price  supports.  This  will  mean  more 
food  at  cheaper  prices  in  the  market  place." 

To  all  of  us  who  are  taxpayers,  they  have 
said,  "We  are  paring  down  the  farm  program  to 
save  you  taxes." 

With  such  conflicting  arguments,  the  admin¬ 
istration  won  approval  from  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1954,  of  its  flexible  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  use  of  the  veto  has  kept  it  alive, 
ever  since.  With  the  same  arguments,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  defended,  despite  all  the  accumu¬ 
lated  evidence  of  its  failure. 

Has  it  helped  the  consumer?  The  housewife 
will  tell  you  that  groceries  are  higher  than  ever. 

Has  it  helped  the  taxpayer?  Why  this  admin¬ 
istration  has  spent  more  money  on  its  farm 
program  than  all  previous  administrations  com¬ 
bined,  from  the  time  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  first  established  in  1862.  Instead  of 
declining,  our  surpluses  have  grown  mammoth. 
Just  to  maintain  them,  now  costs  us  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  For  some  of  those  who 
own  storage  bins,  this  may  be  the  road  to 
riches,  but  for  the  farmer,  it  is  the  road  to  ruin. 

Farm  income  has  dropped  23  percent  since 

1952,  while  costs  have  continued  to  rise,  in  a 
squeeze  that  has  driven  nearly  five  million 
people  off  the  farms.  We  Democrats  reject  the 
proposition  that  the  family  farm  is  finished. 
The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the 
food  and  fiber  he  raises,  and  no  prosperity  is 
genuine  that  excludes  him. 

Yet  those  who  pay  for  this  pitchman  prosper¬ 
ity  are  not  confined  to  either  farmers  or  small 
businessmen.  Working  men  pay  for  it.  Elderly 
people  on  pensions  pay  for  it.  Everyone  who 
has  to  borrow  pays  for  it.  The  cost  is  further 
exacted  in  higher  interest  rates. 

I  swear  Rip  Van  Winkle  could  have  gone  to 
sleep  during  any  time  in  this  century  past,  and 
upon  awakening,  could  readily  have  determined 
which  party  was  in  control,  merely  by  asking, 
"How  high  are  the  interest  rates?"  And,  if  they 
were  hovering  up  there  close  to  the  ceiling,  he 
could  bet  his  life  that  the  Republicans  had 
taken  over  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  administration,  in 

1953,  was  to  raise  the  interest  rates,  a  policy 
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that  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers  twelve  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  just  to  pay  the  increased  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  Imagine  what  the  boosted  tax 
cost  has  been  on  money  borrowed  by  the  states, 
the  cities,  and  the  school  districts  of  the  land. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Pile  on  top  of  it  the 
added  money  paid  out  by  every  person  who 
has  had  to  buy  his  TV  set,  refrigerator,  or  auto¬ 
mobile  on  the  installment  plan  and  you  can 
begin  to  understand  how  spiraling  interest  rates 
have  intensified  the  inflation,  and  lifted  the 
cost  of  living  to  an  all  time  high. 

The  fact  is  that  the  "tight  money"  policies  of 
this  administration  have  sapped  our  vitality  and 
shackled  our  economic  growth. 

Compare  the  past  seven  years  under  this  Re¬ 
publican  administration  with  the  previous  seven 
years  under  the  Democrats. 

During  the  Truman  administration,  our  gross 
national  production  increased  an  average  of  4.7 
percent  each  year.  Under  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  increase  has  averaged  only  2.3 
percent,  less  than  half  as  much.  And  if  our 
growing  population  is  taken  into  account,  the 
per  capita  rate  of  growth  for  the  seven  years 
under  the  Democrats  was  four  times  as  great  as 
under  the  Republicans. 

Indeed,  our  economic  vigor  has  been  under¬ 
mined  to  the  point  that  our  urgent  needs  at 
home  have  been  left  untreated  like  festering 
sores. 

Private  slums  are  spreading  through  the  rot¬ 
ting  cores  of  our  big  cities,  while  our  urban  re¬ 
newal  and  public  housing  programs  are  "too 
little  and  too  late."  Our  private  automobiles  are 
stalled  in  traffic  jams,  while  rapid  public  trans¬ 
portation,  for  lack  of  funds,  lags  twenty  years 
behind  our  needs. 

Private  dissipation  flourishes,  while  public 
education  flounders.  The  classroom  shortage 
has  not  been  met,  and  we  continue  to  spend 
more  for  liquor  and  tobacco,  than  for  public 
schools.  To  sweeten  private  life,  our  stores  dis¬ 
play  a  billion  bottles  of  deodorant,  yet  a  modest 
bill  to  reduce  the  stench  from  our  polluted 
public  rivers  was  vetoed,  and  the  urban  air — 
thickening  with  contamination — begins  to 
threaten  the  public  health. 

We  have  cared  so  much  about  "conspicuous 
consumption"  that  our  lives  are  cluttered  with 


gadgets.  Yet,  we  have  cared  so  little  about  our 
public  responsibilities,  that  both  young  and  old 
have  been  neglected;  gangs  of  switchblade  de¬ 
linquents  haunt  the  public  streets,  while  the 
lack  of  adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged  is 
fast  becoming  a  national  disgrace. 

"Are  we  to  become  a  modern  Babylon?" 

What  does  all  of  this  portend  for  America? 
Are  we  to  become  a  modem  Babylon  of  public 
want  amidst  private  glut?  Is  this  to  be  the  last 
port  of  call  for  the  great  American  Republic? 
Such  has  been  the  direction  of  our  course — 
under  this  Republican  administration.  I  say  to 
you:  the  issue  in  the  coming  election  is  not 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  whether  the  "strong"  or 
the  "weak";  it  is  not  Richard  Nixon,  whether 
the  "new"  or  the  "old";  the  issue  is  our  coun¬ 
try's  course — whether  we  can  risk  another  four- 
year  ride  on  the  Republican  train. 

For  it's  the  same  old  train.  He  who  sits  in  the 
cab  up  front  can't  change  the  direction  of  the 
ride.  The  train  runs  on  Republican  tracks,  and 
they  are  fixed  in  place.  To  change  direction,  we 
must  change  trains,  and  that's  just  what  the 
American  people  plan  to  do  in  November. 

What  will  be  our  new  direction?  Well,  let's 
see  what  the  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
done — even  in  the  face  of  veto,  and  the  threat 
of  veto — these  past  few  years. 

We  have  advanced  the  cause  of  good  health 
through  larger  appropriations  for  vital  medical 
research  against  cancer,  heart  disease,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  a  host  of  other  chronic  ailments. 

We  have  kept  the  faith  with  our  forefathers 
by  embracing  within  the  federal  Union,  after 
forty  years  of  resistance,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as 
our  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  states.  [Applause.] 

We  have  broken  a  stalemate  in  the  fight  for 
full  equality  under  law  by  passing  the  first  civil 
rights  legislation  in  eighty  years. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  already 
clear  that  the  Democratic  party  is  dealing  most 
effectively  with  the  lingering  problem  of  racial 
intolerance,  even  as  the  Democratic  party  has 
rejected  religious  bigotry.  We  are  proud  to 
count  in  the  forefront  of  our  contenders  for  the 
presidency  itself  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike.  [Applause.] 
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I  might  say  no  other  party  can  make  that 
statement.  But  in  other  fields,  the  work  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  has  been  blocked  by  the 
Republican  veto.  In  the  field  of  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  water  resources,  so  important 
to  my  own  state  of  Idaho  and  the  future  of  the 
whole  country,  the  Republican  cabinet  is  divid¬ 
ed.  One  half  wants  no  new  starts.  The  other 
half  demand  more  new  stops.  Four  times  in 
four  years  rivers  and  harbors  bills  have  been 
vetoed.  Twice  the  Congress  has  tried  to  give  aid 
to  depressed  areas  of  unemployment,  and  twice 
have  the  bills  been  vetoed.  Twice,  we  have  seen 
adequate  public  housing  programs  cut  below 
our  minimal  needs  because  of  veto.  And  Con¬ 
gress  again  and  again  has  been  frustrated  in  its 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  worsening  farm  prob¬ 
lem  for  five  major  farm  bills  have  been  vetoed 
since  1956. 

If  only  there  had  been  a  Democratic  president 
in  the  White  House  these  past  seven  Republi¬ 
can  years,  and  we  had  continued  to  enjoy  the 
same  rate  of  economic  growth  that  we  enjoyed 
during  the  previous  seven  Democratic  years, 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of  money  to 
enact  all  of  these  programs  into  law  plus  urban 
renewal  and  school  construction  besides  with¬ 
out  deficit  spending  and  without  having  to  raise 
the  federal  taxes.  [Applause.] 

This  is  why  the  American  people  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  an  end  to  divided  government. 
Not  only  are  they  going  to  reelect  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  November,  but  they  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  the  man  we  nominate  in  this  con¬ 
vention  becomes  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause.] 

"We  must  make  the  change" 

We  must  make  the  change.  Our  problems  at 
home  demand  it.  Our  predicament  abroad  com¬ 
pels  it.  The  president  and  his  representatives 
under  the  Constitution  conduct  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  For  over  seven  years  they  have 
staged  it  as  though  the  world  were  a  big  grand¬ 
stand,  where  showmanship  would  be  made  the 
easy  substitute  for  statesmanship.  [Applause.] 

It  all  got  started  back  in  1952,  when  Candi¬ 
date  Eisenhower  stampeded  the  election  with 
the  pledge,  "I  will  go  to  Korea."  Now  the 


nimble  Mr.  Nixon,  in  the  turn  of  recent  events, 
may  seek  to  win  the  coming  election  with  the 
promise,  "I  will  go  to  Japan." 

Before  it  is  too  late,  we  must  begin  to  view 
the  world  realistically.  We  live  on  a  shrunken 
planet,  where  the  prevailing  order  of  the  past 
three  centuries  has  been  destroyed.  New  na¬ 
tions  rise  from  the  wreckage  of  old  empires,  so 
that  our  world  like  ancient  Gaul  lies  divided 
into  three  parts.  One  part  consists  of  the  west¬ 
ern  countries  led  by  the  United  States.  One  part 
is  the  Communist  countries  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  third  part  is  the  newly 
emerging  nations  in  the  old  colonial  areas  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  southern  seas.  These  un¬ 
derdeveloped  and  uncommitted  countries  con¬ 
stitute  the  no-man's  land  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  human  race  will  be  determined,  for  if  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  drawn  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  the  economy  of 
Western  Europe  is  at  once  undermined.  If  we 
yield  to  the  Communists,  the  continents  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Europe,  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world,  fatally  shifts  against  us,  thus  as¬ 
suring  eventual  Communist  dominion  of  all  the 
world.  There  are  two  ways  of  life.  Communism 
and  freedom  are  thus  locked  in  a  mortal  compe¬ 
tition.  Until  the  debris  from  the  broken  summit 
conference  in  Paris  has  been  cleared,  and  until 
the  tumult  that  turned  the  president  back  from 
Tokyo  has  been  better  understood,  we  cannot 
know  for  sure  what  form  this  competition  will 
take.  But  this  we  do  know.  We  will  either  win 
or  lose  it.  There  is  no  way  out  of  it.  History's 
verdict  will  be  rendered.  The  days  of  our  years 
will  determine  whether  freedom  shall  endure. 
Accordingly,  we  must  inquire,  how  have  the 
Communists  been  doing  in  this  dire  contest?  A 
few  months  ago  my  wife  and  I  stood  in  the 
long  line  that  moved  slowly  across  the  Red 
Square  in  Moscow  and  into  the  marble  mauso¬ 
leum  that  stands  beneath  the  Kremlin  walls. 
We  went  there  to  see  the  mortal  remains  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin  stretched  out  there  upon  their 
beds  of  bronze.  This  mausoleum  is  the  pagan 
cathedral  of  world  communism,  and  the  com¬ 
rades  come  there  three  and  four  abreast  in  a 
never-ending  procession.  It  is  the  same  proces¬ 
sion  that  emerged  out  of  the  ruin  of  Russia  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  to  thrust  up 
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a  Red  empire — the  only  new  empire  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Now  it  engulfs  all  of  Eastern  Europe  and  vast 
China,  and  embraces  a  third  of  the  human  race 
in  its  spreading  reach.  Everywhere  there  has 
been  conquest  either  from  within  or  from  with¬ 
out.  In  no  Communist  country  have  the  people 
ever  been  permitted  to  freely  vote  the  system 
in,  and  in  no  such  country  have  they  ever  been 
given  the  chance  to  freely  vote  it  out. 

Now  the  tyranny  spreads,  invading  the 
Middle  East  and  planting  its  seeds  in  restless 
Africa.  I  have  listened  to  Nikita  Khrushchev 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  have  heard  his  certain 
prediction  that  communism  would  win  history's 
verdict.  He  has  boasted  that,  although  we  may 
be  free  men,  our  grandchildren  will  be  Commu¬ 
nists.  Is  this  an  idle  boast? 

They  have  conquered  a  third  of  the  world  in 
fifteen  years.  History  nowhere  records  another 
conquest  so  large  in  so  short  a  time.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  fateful  decisions  taken  in  Wash¬ 
ington  today  and  tomorrow  will  determine 
whether  or  not  our  grandchildren  will  be  free. 
[Applause.] 

These  are  the  great  stakes  deeply  involved  in 
the  coming  national  elections,  and  the  mission 
of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  reawaken  America 
to  the  mighty  task  that  lies  before  her.  The 
hinge  of  history  swings  on  the  United  States. 
The  maintenance  of  peace,  the  preservation  of 
freedom,  the  fate  of  the  world,  all  ultimately 
depend  upon  American  principle,  and  American 
prestige,  and  American  power.  [Applause.] 

What  has  been  happening  to  American  prin¬ 
ciple?  Under  Truman  we  had  a  Marshall  Plan  to 
help  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  free  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Western  Europe.  But  of  late  we 
have  courted  tyrants  as  though  they  were 
friends  of  freedom.  We  have  pinned  medals  on 
the  chests  of  hated  dictators  like  Peron  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  Jiminez  of  Venezuela,  and  when 
they  were  driven  into  exile  we  have  been 
aghast  at  the  stoning  of  our  vice  president  in 
the  streets  of  Caracas. 

Carelessly  we  have  furnished  arms  to  other 
petty  tyrants  like  Batista  in  Cuba,  who  turned 
them  upon  his  own  people,  and  now  we  are 
dismayed  at  the  size  and  vehemence  of  the  hate 


America  rallies  in  Havana.  We  have  helped  to 
arm  with  indifference  a  fascist  Franco  in  Spain, 
and  a  Communist  Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  until  the 
world  has  been  left  to  wonder  if  we  still  stand 
for  freedom.  [Applause.] 

And,  as  traditional  American  principles  have 
been  obscured,  a  tide  of  suspicion  and  hostility 
rises  against  us. 

"What  has  happened  to  American  prestige?" 

We  must  also  ask,  what  has  happened  to 
American  prestige? 

Long  have  we  been  known  as  a  generous 
people.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  have  given  freely  of  our  treasure,  in  an 
attempt  to  uplift  living  standards  in  far-flung 
comers  of  the  world.  Everywhere  our  hand  has 
been  extended  in  friendship.  Yet  an  undue  em¬ 
phasis  upon  military  aid  has  made  the  hand  in 
many  places  to  be  mistaken  for  a  fist.  Worse 
still,  by  allowing  our  surplus  foods  to  pile  up 
into  massive  quantity,  by  failing  for  too  long  to 
implement  an  imaginative  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram,  this  administration  has  wrongfully  per¬ 
mitted  the  ugly  image  to  spread  of  a  fat 
American  hoarding  food  in  a  hungry  world. 
[Applause.] 

But  our  prestige  has  suffered  in  still  another 
way.  We  live  in  an  age  of  science,  when  men 
tend  to  equate  national  excellence  with  techno¬ 
logical  ability.  In  such  a  competition,  how  could 
the  United  States,  the  most  advanced  industrial 
and  technical  nation  in  history,  possibly  stum¬ 
ble  and  fall  behind? 

Well,  under  the  Republicans  we  did  it.  Some¬ 
how,  we  have  lost  and  have  yet  to  recapture 
the  initiative  in  space.  Russians  were  the  first  to 
launch  a  satellite,  the  first  to  photograph  the  far 
side  of  the  moon,  the  first  to  orbit  the  sun.  So 
effectively  have  these  feats  been  dramatized 
that  our  own  public  relations  experts  tell  us 
that  the  average  citizen  in  the  world  today  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  overtaken  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  scientific  country 
of  the  world. 

Don't  ever  underestimate  the  effect  of  this  in 
primitive  lands,  where  the  promise  of  modem 
science  alone  seems  to  hold  out  hope  for  a 
better  life  in  the  years  ahead. 
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So  we  are  left  with  the  final  question.  What 
has  happened  to  American  power?  As  long  as 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  governments  are  de¬ 
termined  to  live  by  the  sword,  our  military 
strength  must  be  second  to  none.  [Applause.] 

We  understand  that  arms  alone  will  never 
perpetuate  the  peace,  but  can  only  buy  us  time 
with  which  to  supplant  the  rule  of  force  among 
nations  with  the  rule  of  law.  Yet  it  must  be 
clear  by  now  that  if  this  objective  is  ever  to  be 
won,  if  nuclear  weapons  tests  are  ever  to  be 
suspended,  if  open  skies  for  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack  are  ever  to  be  achieved,  if  arms 
control  is  ever  to  commence,  these  complicated 
matters  will  be  worked  out,  not  at  ceremonial 
summit  conferences,  but  through  long,  skillful, 
painstaking  negotiations.  [Applause.] 

And  at  the  conference  table  our  chances  for 
success  depend  upon  our  ability  to  negotiate, 
not  from  weakness,  but  from  strength. 

What  has  happened  to  American  strength? 

Our  army  has  shrunk  from  20  to  14  divisions, 
our  navy  has  lost  scores  of  fighting  ships,  we 
concede  to  the  Russians  superior  numbers  in 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  which  we 
ourselves  described  as  the  ultimate  weapon. 
Still  this  administration  tells  us  we  need  not 
match  the  Russians  in  missile  strength,  because 
this  would  impose  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  us. 

Is  it  possible,  my  friends,  that  this,  the  richest 
nation  in  history,  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the 
strongest? 

In  these  many  ways  we  have  watched  our 
country  shrink  in  stature,  only  to  be  told  that 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  single  aspirant  in  either  party 
who  upholds  the  very  policies  that  have  led  us 
into  fiasco,  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  lead  us 
out. 

Well,  the  American  people  won't  be  fooled. 
Remembering  the  famous  admonition  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big 


stick,  they  are  not  about  to  substitute  talk 
tough  and  carry  a  toothpick. 

They  know  that  scowls  will  never  scuttle  the 
Communists.  That  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  a  mighty  striving  to  revive  Ameri¬ 
can  principles,  to  restore  American  prestige,  and 
to  rebuild  American  power.  [Applause.] 

The  American  Revolution  is  the  inspiration 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  a  Polish  lady 
spoken  to  me  on  the  square  of  the  inner  city  of 
old  Warsaw  a  year  ago.  She  spoke  with  a  per¬ 
spective  and  wisdom  forged  in  nearly  a  century 
of  life.  She  put  her  hand  in  mine  and  she  said, 
"Senator,  America  is  truly  the  hope  of  the 
world."  It  is  the  American  Revolution,  not  the 
Russian,  that  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  men 
who  would  be  free.  It  is  the  American  techno¬ 
logical  revolution,  not  the  touted  classic  strug¬ 
gle  that  has  created  here  in  the  United  States 
the  world's  most  classless  vote.  It  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  technological  revolution,  not  the  proletarian 
state,  that  has  achieved  here  in  the  United 
States  a  standard  of  living  which  is  the  marvel 
of  the  world. 

Nominate  a  man  who  will  summon  this 
priceless  heritage  to  work,  give  us  a  leader 
whose  stature  will  match  the  dimensions  of  this 
atomic  age,  and  the  Democratic  party,  true  to 
its  tradition,  will  lift  this  country  once  again 
upon  the  high  road  of  destiny,  for  only  an 
awakened  and  rededicated  America  can  ever 
raise  that  standard  around  which  the  great  fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  free  can  rally — to  summon  from  a 
new  found  unity  the  resolution  and  the 
strength  to  make  history. 

This  is  the  message  for  all  Americans,  that 
the  Democratic  party  must  carry  to  the  people. 

God  help  us  complete  the  quest.  Thank  you. 
[Applause.] 
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John  F.  Kennedy  answering  questions  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  to  the  Greater  Houston  Ministerial 
Association.  The  Houston  Chronicle 


John  F.  Kennedy 

To  the  Greater  Houston  Ministerial  Association 

September  12,  1960 

In  the  heat  of  the  1960  presidential  campaign.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  president,  addressed  the  convention  of  the  Greater  Houston  Ministeri¬ 
al  Association  regarding  the  political  impact  of  his  religious  convictions. 

Throughout  his  campaign  for  the  presidency  in  1960,  Kennedy  was  persistently  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  issues.  Although  both  concerns  were  peripheral  to  the  central  problems 
of  the  day,  one  was  prominently  and  openly  debated  on  the  public  level,  while  the  other 
remained  beneath  the  surface,  only  occasionally  spilling  over  into  the  mainstream  of 
public  discourse.  The  first  was  the  question  of  Kennedy's  alleged  lack  of  experience  and 
his  youth — at  forty-three,  he  would  be  the  youngest  president  since  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.1  The  second  concern  was  the  issue  of  his  religion.  Kennedy  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  United  States  had  never  before  had  a  Catholic  president.  At  the  time,  members 
of  Protestant  churches  outnumbered  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country  by  63  million  to  42 
million.  In  this  predominantly  Protestant  atmosphere,  the  apprehension  about  such  a 
presidency  ran  from  genuine  intellectual  concern  to  outright  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

The  presidential  campaign  may  have  been  one  of  the  few  instances  in  Kennedy's  life 
when  he  encountered  prejudice  due  to  his  Irish  Catholic  heritage.  Certainly,  he  grew  up 
during  a  period  in  which  posters  could  still  be  found  stating  “Only  Protestants  Need 
Apply,"  and  his  father  had  suffered  the  indignity  of  discrimination.  But  John  Kennedy 
came  not  from  a  working  class  Irish  neighborhood  but  from  a  family  of  extreme  wealth, 
privilege,  and  political  power  that  enabled  him  to  attend  private  boarding  school  and 
Harvard.  After  service  in  World  War  II,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1946  and  then  to 
the  Senate  in  1952. 

More  than  thirty  years  after  the  1960  campaign,  it  may  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
predicament  Kennedy's  religion  posed  to  voters,  his  campaign  staff  and  his  opposition. 

No  one  could  be  certain  about  the  impact  the  issue  would  have.  It  was  not  expected 
either  that  all  Catholics  would  vote  for  Kennedy  or  that  Protestants  would  refuse  to  vote 
for  him  simply  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  The  Catholic  vote  appeared  to  divide  along 
both  class  and  ethnic  lines,  with  German  Catholics  and  wealthier  Catholics,  for  example, 
less  likely  to  vote  for  Kennedy  than  Italian  Catholics.  Some  particularly  religious  Catho¬ 
lics,  including  influential  politicians,  were  disturbed  by  such  views  as  his  belief  in  the 
absolute  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  Protestant  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  divide  more  along  regional  lines.  In  the  significantly  Protestant  states  of  the 
South,  where  religion  played  a  more  important  role  than  in  other  regions  of  the  country, 
Kennedy's  chances  of  success  appeared  less  likely  than  in  the  Northeast.  The  writer 
Theodore  White  aptly  captured  the  sentiment  of  the  average  American  voter  in  observ¬ 
ing  that  “there  is  no  doubt  that  millions  of  Americans,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  voted  in 
1960  primordially  out  of  instinct,  kinship,  and  past."  2 

The  issue  was  a  touchy  one  for  those  in  the  Kennedy  camp.  Theodore  Sorensen,  a  key 
figure  in  the  campaign,  believed  that  if  Kennedy  took  a  passive  stance  he  risked  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  religious  opposition,  but  if  he  pursued  a  more  vigorous  defense  the 
“Republicans  would  accuse  him  of  deliberately  raising  the  issue  in  order  to  gain  sympa¬ 
thy  and  Catholic  votes,  while  the  Catholics  would  resent  his  appearing  defensive  and 
apologetic."  3  Kennedy's  opposition.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  Democratic  pri¬ 
maries  and  later  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  in  the  general  election  campaign,  tried  to 
avoid  raising  the  issue  of  religion,  perhaps  because  they  were  wary  of  the  political  fall¬ 
out  from  such  a  controversy.  Humphrey  made  it  vehemently  clear  that  he  wanted  noth- 
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ing  to  do  with  the  issue.  Nixon  and  Kennedy,  too,  generally  stayed  away  from  playing 
politics  with  the  topic.  Sorensen  believed  that  "there  is  no  evidence  that  either  [Kennedy 
or  Nixon]  ever  encouraged,  much  less  personally  engaged  in,  such  tactics.  Both,  to  their 
credit,  remained  silent  on  the  issue  when  urged  by  their  advisors  to  speak  out  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  campaign.  Both  no  doubt  devoutly  wished  the  subject  would 
disappear."  4 

Another  matter  that  added  to  the  tension  of  the  Kennedy  camp,  but  comforted  the 
opposition,  was  the  memory  of  the  fate  suffered  by  the  only  other  presidential  nominee 
who  was  a  Democrat  and  a  Catholic.  In  1928,  A1  Smith's  campaign  rapidly  deteriorated 
into  a  political  fiasco,  with  all  sides  brawling  over  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
topics.  The  campaign  ended  by  "setting  off  a  hateful  reaction"  around  the  country.5  In 
the  thirty  years  since  that  time,  however,  both  American  public  opinion  and  the  Catholic 
Church  had  become  more  secular  and  tolerant,  allowing  for  a  more  receptive  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  candidate. 

Although  society  had  changed,  Kennedy's  campaign  was  still  plagued  by  exasperating 
questions  and  apprehensions  no  matter  how  many  times  he  attempted  to  put  the  issue  to 
rest.  The  concerns  included  fears  that  Kennedy  would  hold  Mass  in  the  White  House, 
appoint  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  and  take  orders  from  the  Pope;  or  that  he  would 
press  Congress  for  laws  forbidding  divorce  and  birth-control  devices  and  permitting  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  parochial  schools.  Others  were  troubled  by  questions  of  whether  he  favored  a 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  whether  he  would  show  favoritism  towards  foreign 
leaders  of  Catholic  countries. 

Kennedy  hoped  that  his  victory  in  May  over  Humphrey  in  the  West  Virginia  primary 
would  put  an  end  to  the  problem.  However,  the  hard-fought  campaign  in  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  Protestant  state  only  drew  more  media  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kennedy 
was  a  Catholic.6  Realizing  that  he  had  to  deal  with  the  religious  issue  before  it  escalated 
out  of  control,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Greater  Houston  Ministerial  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  subject  in  September. 

It  may  be  difficult  now  to  recollect  the  importance  of  religion  in  the  1960  campaign 
because  the  speech  Kennedy  delivered  in  Houston  was  so  powerful  that  it  obliterated  the 
issue  both  from  the  contest  and  as  a  national  concern.  At  the  beginning  of  his  brief  re¬ 
marks,  Kennedy  barely  veiled  his  annoyance  at  having  to  address  the  "religious  issue" 
again.  But  he  then  confronted  the  anxiety  over  the  question  with  dignity,  replacing  his 
anger  with  a  poignant,  but  forceful,  eloquence.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  his  rhetorical 
strategy  was  that  he  subtly,  but  repeatedly,  pointed  out  the  inherent  prejudice  and  dis¬ 
crimination  that  existed  in  the  concerns  over  the  "religious  issue"  and  the  very  fact  that 
he  had  to  face  this  group  of  ministers  to  quell  irrational  fears.  One  can  only  imagine  the 
effect  on  his  audience  of  such  lines  as,  "Today,  I  may  be  the  victim — but  tomorrow  it 
may  be  you." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  formal  address,  Kennedy  opened  the  floor  to  questions,  an 
approach  which  enabled  him  to  respond  directly  to  a  number  of  the  most  troublesome 
concerns  that  had  been  festering  beneath  the  surface.  By  the  time  he  finished,  the  origi¬ 
nally  "hostile"  atmosphere  at  the  convention  had  dissipated,  and  the  meeting  ended  on  a 
note  of  "respect  and  friendship."  7 

Kennedy's  masterful  handling  of  the  "religious  issue"  in  Houston  decisively  ended  the 
political  debate  over  the  matter,  and  in  1960  he  became  both  the  youngest  person  and 
the  first  Catholic  ever  elected  president.  He  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1963.  As 
one  prominent  historian  noted,  "Kennedy  did  much  to  ensure  that  religion  would  never 
again  play  so  large  a  role  in  future  national  elections.  His  approach  as  President  to  highly 
charged  issues  of  church  and  state  went  far  towards  dispelling  anti-Catholic  fears  and 
thereby  brought  Catholics  even  more  firmly  into  the  American  mainstream."  8  Television 
coverage  of  the  speech  displayed  the  intelligent,  articulate,  and  handsome  Kennedy  de¬ 
fending  himself,  his  heritage,  and  his  religion  before  the  ministers.  Because  news  clips 
were  replayed  throughout  the  nation,  this  unusual  image  probably  did  much  to  stir  feel- 
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ings  of  sympathy  not  only  among  Catholics  but  also  in  other  minority  groups,  giving 
Kennedy's  speech  broad  social  as  well  as  political  ramifications. 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

TO  THE  GREATER  HOUSTON  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION  1 

September  12,  1960 
(Houston,  Texas) 


I  am  grateful  for  your  generous  invitation  to 
state  my  views. 

While  the  so-called  religious  issue  is  neces¬ 
sarily  and  properly  the  chief  topic  here  tonight, 
I  want  to  emphasize  from  the  outset  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  far  more  critical  issues  in  the 
1960  election:  the  spread  of  Communist  influ¬ 
ence,  until  it  now  festers  only  ninety  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Florida — the  humiliating  treatment 
of  our  president  and  vice  president  by  those 
who  no  longer  respect  our  power — the  hungry 
children  I  saw  in  West  Virginia,  the  old  people 
who  cannot  pay  their  doctor's  bills,  the  families 
forced  to  give  up  their  farms — an  America  with 
too  many  slums,  with  too  few  schools,  and  too 
late  to  the  moon  and  outer  space. 

These  are  the  real  issues  which  should  decide 
this  campaign.  And  they  are  not  religious 
issues — for  war  and  hunger  and  ignorance  and 
despair  know  no  religious  barrier. 

But  because  1  am  a  Catholic,  and  no  Catholic 
has  ever  been  elected  president,  the  real  issues 
in  this  campaign  have  been  obscured — perhaps 
deliberately,  in  some  quarters  less  responsible 
than  this.  So  it  is  apparently  necessary  for  me 
to  state  once  again — not  what  kind  of  church  I 
believe  in,  for  that  should  be  important  only  to 
me,  but  what  kind  of  America  I  believe  in. 

Absolute  separation  of  church  and  state 

I  believe  in  an  America  where  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  absolute — where  no 
Catholic  prelate  would  tell  the  president 
(should  he  be  a  Catholic)  how  to  act  and  no 
Protestant  minister  would  tell  his  parishioners 
for  whom  to  vote — where  no  church  or  church 


school  is  granted  any  public  funds  or  political 
preference — and  where  no  man  is  denied  public 
office  merely  because  his  religion  differs  from 
the  president  who  might  appoint  him  or  the 
people  who  might  elect  him. 

I  believe  in  an  America  that  is  officially  nei¬ 
ther  Catholic,  Protestant  nor  Jewish — where  no 
public  official  either  requests  or  accepts  instruc¬ 
tions  on  public  policy  from  the  Pope,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  or  any  other  ecclesi¬ 
astical  source — where  no  religious  body  seeks  to 
impose  its  will  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
general  populace  or  the  public  acts  of  its  offi¬ 
cials — and  where  religious  liberty  is  so  indivisi¬ 
ble  that  an  act  against  one  church  is  treated  as 
an  act  against  all. 

“Today,  I  may  be  the  victim — but  tomorrow 
IT  MAY  BE  you" 

For,  while  this  year  it  may  be  a  Catholic 
against  whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  is  pointed, 
in  other  years  it  has  been,  and  may  someday  be 
again,  a  Jew — or  a  Quaker — or  a  Unitarian — or 
a  Baptist.  It  was  Virginia's  harassment  of  Bap¬ 
tist  preachers,  for  example,  that  led  to  Jeffer¬ 
son's  statute  of  religious  freedom.  Today,  I  may 
be  the  victim — but  tomorrow  it  may  be  you — 
until  the  whole  fabric  of  our  harmonious  socie¬ 
ty  is  ripped  apart  at  a  time  of  great  national 
peril. 

Finally,  I  believe  in  an  America  where  reli¬ 
gious  intolerance  will  someday  end — where  all 
men  and  all  churches  are  treated  as  equal — 
where  every  man  has  the  same  right  to  attend 
or  not  to  attend  the  church  of  his  choice — 
where  there  is  no  Catholic  vote,  no  anti-Catho- 
lic  vote,  no  bloc  voting  of  any  kind — and  where 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  both  the  lay 
and  the  pastoral  level,  will  refrain  from  those 
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1  New  York  Times,  September  13,  1960,  p.  22. 


attitudes  of  disdain  and  division  which  have  so 
often  marred  their  works  in  the  past,  and 
promote  instead  the  American  ideal  of 
brotherhood. 

That  is  the  kind  of  America  in  which  I  be¬ 
lieve.  And  it  represents  the  kind  of  presidency 
in  which  I  believe — a  great  office  that  must  be 
neither  humbled  by  making  it  the  instrument  of 
any  religious  group,  nor  tarnished  by  arbitrarily 
withholding  it,  its  occupancy  from  the  members 
of  any  religious  group.  I  believe  in  a  president 
whose  views  on  religion  are  his  own  private 
affair,  neither  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nation 
or  imposed  by  the  nation  upon  him  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  holding  that  office. 

I  would  not  look  with  favor  upon  a  president 
working  to  subvert  the  First  Amendment's 
guarantees  of  religious  liberty  (nor  would  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  permit  him  to  do 
so).  And  neither  do  I  look  with  favor  upon 
those  who  would  work  to  subvert  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  by  requiring  a  religious  test — 
even  by  indirection — for  if  they  disagree  with 
that  safeguard,  they  should  be  openly  working 
to  repeal  it. 

I  want  a  chief  executive  whose  public  acts  are 
responsible  to  all  and  obligated  to  none — who 
can  attend  any  ceremony,  service  or  dinner  his 
office  may  appropriately  require  him  to  fulfill — 
and  whose  fulfillment  of  his  presidential  office 
is  not  limited  or  conditioned  by  any  religious 
oath,  ritual  or  obligation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  America  I  believe  in — and 
this  is  the  kind  of  America  I  fought  for  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  kind  my  brother  died  for 
in  Europe.  No  one  suggested  then  that  we 
might  have  a  "divided  loyalty,"  that  we  did 
"not  believe  in  liberty"  or  that  we  belonged  to 
a  disloyal  group  that  threatened  "the  freedoms 
for  which  our  forefathers  died." 

And  in  fact  this  is  the  kind  of  America  for 
which  our  forefathers  did  die  when  they  fled 
here  to  escape  religious  test  oaths,  that  denied 
office  to  members  of  less  favored  churches, 
when  they  fought  for  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  Virginia  Statute  of  Religious 
Freedom — and  when  they  fought  at  the  shrine  I 
visited  today — the  Alamo.  For  side  by  side  with 
Bowie  and  Crockett  died  Fuentes  and  McCaf- 
ferty  and  Bailey  and  Bedillio  and  Carey — but 


no  one  knows  whether  they  were  Catholics  or 
not.  For  there  was  no  religious  test  there. 

I  ask  you  tonight  to  follow  in  that  tradition, 
to  judge  me  on  the  basis  of  fourteen  years  in 
the  Congress — on  my  declared  stands  against  an 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  against  unconstitu¬ 
tional  aid  to  parochial  schools,  and  against  any 
boycott  of  the  public  schools  (which  I  attended 
myself) — and  instead  of  doing  this  do  not  judge 
me  on  the  basis  of  these  pamphlets  and  publi¬ 
cations  we  have  all  seen  that  carefully  select 
quotations  out  of  context  from  the  statements 
of  Catholic  Church  leaders,  usually  in  other 
countries,  frequently  in  other  centuries,  and 
rarely  relevant  to  any  situation  here — and 
always  omitting,  of  course,  that  statement  of 
the  American  bishops  in  1948  which  strongly 
endorsed  church-state  separation. 

I  do  not  consider  these  other  quotations 
binding  upon  my  public  acts — why  should  you? 
But  let  me  say,  with  respect  to  other  countries, 
that  I  am  wholly  opposed  to  the  state  being 
used  by  any  religious  group.  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant,  to  compel,  prohibit  or  prosecute  the  free 
exercise  of  any  other  religion.  And  that  goes  for 
any  persecution  at  any  time,  by  anyone,  in  any 
country. 

And  I  hope  that  you  and  I  condemn  with 
equal  fervor  those  nations  which  deny  their 
presidency  to  Protestants  and  those  which  deny 
it  to  Catholics.  And  rather  than  cite  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  those  who  differ,  I  would  also  cite  the 
record  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  such  nations 
as  France  and  Ireland — and  the  independence  of 
such  statesmen  as  de  Gaulle  2  and  Adenauer.3 

"I  AM  NOT  THE  CATHOLIC  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT" 

But  let  me  stress  again  that  these  are  my 
views — for,  contrary  to  common  newspaper 
usage,  I  am  not  the  Catholic  candidate  for 
president.  I  am  the  Democratic  party's  candi¬ 
date  for  president  who  happens  also  to  be  a 
Catholic. 

I  do  not  speak  for  my  church  on  public  mat¬ 
ters — and  the  church  does  not  speak  for  me. 


2  Charles  de  Gaulle  (1890-1970)  was  president  of  France,  1945- 
1946  and  1958-1969. 

3  Konrad  Adenauer  (1876-1967)  was  chancellor  of  West  Germany, 
1949-1963. 
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Whatever  issue  may  come  before  me  as  presi¬ 
dent,  if  I  should  be  elected — on  birth  control, 
divorce,  censorship,  gambling,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject — I  will  make  my  decision  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  in  accordance  with  what  my 
conscience  tells  me  to  be  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est,  and  without  regard  to  outside  religious 
pressure  or  dictate.  And  no  power  or  threat 
of  punishment  could  cause  me  to  decide 
otherwise. 

But  if  the  time  should  ever  come — and  I  do 
not  concede  any  conflict  to  be  remotely  possi¬ 
ble — when  my  office  would  require  me  to 
either  violate  my  conscience,  or  violate  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  then  I  would  resign  the  office, 
and  I  hope  any  other  conscientious  public  serv¬ 
ant  would  do  likewise. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  apologize  for  these 
views  to  my  critics  of  either  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant  faith,  nor  do  I  intend  to  disavow  either  my 
views  or  my  church  in  order  to  win  this  elec¬ 


tion.  If  I  should  lose  on  the  real  issues,  I  shall 
return  to  my  seat  in  the  Senate  satisfied  that  I 
tried  my  best  and  was  fairly  judged. 

But  if  this  election  is  decided  on  the  basis 
that  forty  million  Americans  lost  their  chance 
of  being  president  on  the  day  they  were  bap¬ 
tized,  that  it  is  the  whole  nation  that  will  be 
the  loser  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  around  the  world,  in  the  eyes  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  win  this 
election,  I  shall  devote  every  effort  of  mind  and 
spirit  to  fulfilling  the  oath  of  the  presidency — 
practically  identical,  I  might  add,  with  the  oath 
I  have  taken  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Congress. 
For,  without  reservation,  I  can,  and  I  quote 
"solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  so  help  me 
God." 
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Michael  J.  Mansfield 

THE  SENATE  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP 
November  27 ,  1963 
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Mike  Mansfield. 
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Michael  J.  Mansfield 
The  Senate  and  Its  Leadership 

November  27,  1963 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  hard  act  to  follow.  The  dynamic  Texan  had  been  a  success¬ 
ful  but  controversial  leader  of  the  Senate  Democrats  from  1953  to  1961.  His  election  as 
vice  president  cleared  the  path  for  Democratic  Whip  Mike  Mansfield  to  become  majority 
leader.  Many  senators  looked  on  Johnson's  departure  with  relief.  As  leader  he  had  made 
himself  the  center  of  attention  in  the  Senate  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  He  had  central¬ 
ized  authority  in  the  leadership,  rarely  calling  party  conferences  for  consultation.  While 
Johnson  kept  his  party  united,  his  hard-driving  tactics  nevertheless  irritated  many  of  his 
colleagues.  When  as  vice  president  he  sought  to  preside  over  party  conferences,  a 
number  of  senators  spoke  out  against  this  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers.  A 
deeply  wounded  Johnson  withdrew  from  prominent  leadership  in  the  Senate,  which 
passed  into  a  new  era  under  Mansfield,  who  argued  that  all  senators  were  equal  and 
needed  to  share  the  responsibility  of  legislating.  But  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  s 
domestic  programs  became  stalled  in  Congress,  some  senators  began  to  look  back  nostal¬ 
gically  on  Johnson's  style  of  leadership.  In  the  face  of  rising  criticism,  Mike  Mansfield 
planned  to  respond  to  the  complaints  in  a  speech  on  November  22,  1963,  but  news  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  that  day  caused  him  instead  simply  to  insert  his 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record  five  days  later.  These  remarks  do  much  to  explain  the 
style  of  leadership  that  enabled  Mansfield  to  serve  longer  than  any  other  Senate  majority 
leader. 

Michael  J.  Mansfield  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  March  16,  1903,  but  went  to  live 
in  Montana,  at  the  age  of  three,  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  was  raised  by  an  aunt 
and  uncle  who  ran  a  general  store  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  where  he  came  to  know  the 
farmers,  miners,  and  cowpunchers  who  frequented  the  shop.  During  the  First  World 
War,  Mansfield  dropped  out  of  school  and  joined  the  navy.  In  later  years  he  also  served 
in  the  army  and  the  marine  corps,  including  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  China. 
He  returned  to  Montana  still  fascinated  by  his  Asian  experiences.  He  married  a  school 
teacher,  Maureen  Hayes,  who  encouraged  him  to  finish  high  school  and  attend  college. 
After  obtaining  his  master's  degree  in  1934,  he  taught  Far  Eastern  history  at  Montana 
State  University.  In  1942,  Mike  Mansfield  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ten  years  later  he  won  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1956,  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  picked  Mansfield  for  party  whip,  reasoning  that  as  a  moderate  Mansfield  would 
appeal  to  all  factions  within  the  Democratic  party. 

Mansfield's  election  as  majority  leader  in  1961  corresponded  with  the  return  of  a 
Democratic  administration  to  the  White  House  after  eight  years  of  the  Eisenhower  presi¬ 
dency.  John  F.  Kennedy  had  campaigned  with  the  promise  to  “get  America  moving 
again,"  and  came  to  office  with  great  expectations.  Democrats  retained  overwhelming 
majorities  of  65  to  35  in  the  Senate  and  262  to  174  in  the  House.  However,  the  statistics 
belied  a  split  in  the  party's  ranks  between  liberals  and  conservatives — the  latter  heavily 
represented  in  the  committee  chairmanships  of  the  Senate  and  House.  This  split  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  defeat  or  delay  of  many  of  Kennedy's  initiatives,  including  Medicare  and 
civil  rights,  and  caused  some  senators  to  regret  that  Mansfield  would  not  adopt  a  more 
aggressive  style  of  leadership.  In  a  debate  over  a  foreign  aid  bill,  Connecticut  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  called  on  the  Senate  to  work  longer  hours.  Mansfield  was  "a  gentle¬ 
man,"  said  Dodd,  but  he  was  worried  over  the  leader's  neutral  stance.  "He  must  say  'No' 
at  times,"  Dodd  insisted.  "He  must  say  'Yes'  at  times."  1 
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In  his  address  on  "The  Senate  and  Its  Leadership/'  Mansfield  sought  to  respond  not 
only  to  Dodd  and  others  who  publicly  questioned  his  laissez-faire  style  of  leadership  but 
to  the  "cloakroom  commandos"  who  were  whispering  dissent  in  private.  The  Senate 
made  its  own  timetable,  Mansfield  insisted,  and  did  not  work  any  better  in  the  daytime 
than  at  night  if  it  wanted  to  get  something  done.  Filibusters  that  foiled  Senate  action 
were  permissible  under  the  rules,  and  if  senators  wanted  to  they  could  change  those 
rules.  If  there  was  absenteeism  and  inertia,  then  senators  should  look  to  themselves  and 
not  expect  the  leader  to  crack  the  whip  and  force  them  into  action. 

Mansfield  observed  that  he  had  been  characterized  as  a  "benign  Mr.  Chips"  and  dis¬ 
missed  as  "glamourless."  Responding  to  these  criticisms,  he  asserted,  "I  am  neither  a 
circus  ringmaster,  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  a  Senate  night  club,  a  tamer  of  Senate 
lions,  or  a  wheeler  and  dealer."  He  would  "not  don  any  Mandarin's  robes"  in  order  to 
look  like  a  majority  leader.  He  would  be  himself,  and  "no  title,  political  facelifter,  or 
imagemaker"  could  alter  him.  The  Senate,  he  believed,  owed  respect  to  the  president  and 
needed  to  help  the  president  secure  the  national  welfare  and  security.  But  that  was  not 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  leadership  or  of  the  committee  chairs.  All  senators  bore  an 
equal  share  of  the  responsibility.  He  would  treat  senators  equally  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  Rather  than  crack  the  whip,  he  would  demand  "an  honest  facing  of  the  situation 
and  a  resolution  of  it  by  the  Senate  itself,  by  accommodation,  by  respect  for  one  an¬ 
other,  by  mutual  restraint  and,  as  necessary,  adjustments  in  the  procedures  of  this 
body." 

Although  his  remarks  had  been  partly  intended  to  defend  the  Kennedy  administration, 
they  did  not  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  until  Lyndon  Johnson  was  president.  Speed¬ 
ily,  the  "deadlock  of  democracy"  that  had  occurred  during  the  Kennedy  years  was  over¬ 
come  and  Congress  passed  a  rush  of  legislation  unmatched  in  scope  or  pace  in  any  earlier 
period  save  the  first  hundred  days  of  the  New  Deal.  Although  in  many  ways  President 
Johnson  acted  as  his  own  majority  leader,  Mansfield's  style  perfectly  accommodated  the 
needs  of  the  Senate  during  the  "Great  Society."  Rather  than  monopolizing  leadership, 
Mansfield  gave  committee  chairs  a  full  rein  and  allowed  each  to  proceed  as  quickly  and 
competently  as  possible.  Nor  was  Mansfield's  effectiveness  limited  to  the  Johnson  years. 
He  remained  as  majority  leader  throughout  the  Republican  administrations  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford,  offering  his  particular  blend  of  cooperation  and  opposition,  and 
earning  widespread  respect  in  both  political  parties.  When  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in 
1977,  Mike  Mansfield  had  quietly  left  an  imprint  on  the  leadership  even  more  prominent 
and  lasting  than  that  left  by  his  predecessor. 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Mike  Mansfield  as  majority  leader,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  673-97. 

Baker,  Ross.  "Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Birth  of  the  Modem  Senate,"  in  Richard  A. 
Baker  and  Roger  H.  Davidson,  eds.  First  Among  Equals:  Outstanding  Senate  Leaders  of  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century.  Washington,  DC,  1991. 
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Michael  J.  Mansfield 
THE  SENATE  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP  1 
November  27,  1963 


Mr.  President,  some  days  ago  blunt  words 
were  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  dealt 
in  critical  fashion  with  the  state  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.  They  dealt  in  critical  fashion  with  the 
quality  of  the  majority  leadership  and  the  mi¬ 
nority  opposition.  A  far  more  important  matter 
than  criticism  or  praise  of  the  leadership  was 
involved.  It  is  a  matter  which  goes  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  nature  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  light,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
because  if  what  was  stated  was  being  said  in 
the  cloakrooms,  then  it  should  have  been  said 
on  the  floor.  If,  as  was  indicated,  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  itself  is  in  question,  the  place 
to  air  that  matter  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
We  need  no  cloakroom  commandos,  operating 
behind  the  swinging  doors  of  the  two  rooms  at 
the  rear,  to  spread  the  tidings.  We  need  no 
whispered  word  passed  from  one  to  another 
and  on  to  the  press. 

We  are  here  to  do  the  public's  business.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  public's  business  is 
conducted  in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
public.  And  it  is  here,  not  in  the  cloakrooms, 
that  the  senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  if  you  wish,  will  address  himself  to  the 
question  of  the  present  state  of  the  Senate  and 
its  leadership.  The  senator  from  Montana  has 
nothing  to  conceal.  He  has  nothing  which  is 
best  whispered  in  the  cloakrooms.  What  he  has 
to  say  on  this  score  will  be  said  here.  It  will  be 
said  to  all  senators  and  to  all  the  members  of 
the  press  who  sit  above  us  in  more  ways  than 
one. 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  22858-62. 


Measuring  the  performance  of  Congress 

How,  Mr.  President,  do  you  measure  the 
performance  of  this  Congress — any  Congress? 
How  do  you  measure  the  performance  of  a 
Senate  of  one  hundred  independent  men  and 
women — any  Senate?  The  question  rarely  arises 
at  least  until  an  election  approaches.  And,  then, 
our  concern  may  well  be  with  our  own  individ¬ 
ual  performance  and  not  necessarily  with  that 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Yet  that  performance — the  performance  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole — has  been  judged  on  the 
floor.  Several  senators,  at  least,  judged  it  and 
found  it  seriously  wanting.  And  with  the  hue 
and  cry  thus  raised,  they  found  echoes  outside 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  criticize  senators  for 
making  the  judgment,  for  raising  the  alarm. 
Even  less  do  I  criticize  the  press  for  spreading 
it.  Senators  were  within  their  rights.  And  the 
press  was  not  only  within  its  rights  but  was 
performing  a  segment  of  its  public  duty  which 
is  to  report  what  transpires  here. 

I,  too,  am  within  my  rights,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  believe  I  am  performing  a  duty  of  the 
leadership  when  I  ask  again:  How  do  you  judge 
the  performance  of  this  Congress — any  Con¬ 
gress?  Of  this  Senate — any  Senate?  Do  you  mix 
a  concoction  and  drink  it?  And  if  you  feel  a 
sense  of  well-being  thereafter  decide  it  is  not  so 
bad  a  Congress  after  all?  But  if  you  feel  some¬ 
what  ill  or  depressed  then  that,  indeed,  is  proof 
unequivocal  that  the  Congress  is  a  bad  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Senate  is  a  bad  Senate.  Or  do  you 
shake  your  head  back  and  forth  negatively 
before  a  favored  columnist  when  discussing  the 
performance  of  this  Senate?  And  if  he,  in  turn, 
nods  up  and  down,  then  that  is  proof  that  the 
performance  is  bad? 
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With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  President,  I 
searched  the  remarks  of  the  senators  who  have 
raised  the  questions.  I  searched  them  carefully 
for  I  do  not  make  light  of  the  criticism  of  any 
member  of  this  body.  I  searched  them  carefully 
for  any  insight  as  to  how  we  might  judge  accu¬ 
rately  the  performance  of  this  Senate,  in  order 
that  we  might  try  to  improve  it. 

"TlMEW ASTERS  OR  MOONLIGHTERS" 

There  is  reference,  to  be  sure,  to  time-wast¬ 
ing,  to  laziness,  to  absenteeism,  to  standing  still, 
and  so  forth.  But  who  are  the  timewasters  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President?  Who  is  lazy?  Who  is 
an  absentee?  Each  member  can  make  his  own 
judgment  of  his  individual  performance.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  mine.  Nor  will  I  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  any  other  member.  On  that  score,  each 
of  us  will  answer  to  his  own  conscience,  if  not 
to  his  constituents. 

But,  Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  concerned, 
with  all  due  respect,  these  comments  in  time- 
wasting  have  little  relevance.  Indeed,  the  Con¬ 
gress  can,  as  it  has — as  it  did  in  declaring  World 
War  II  in  less  than  a  day — pass  legislation 
which  has  the  profoundest  meaning  for  the 
entire  nation.  And  by  contrast,  the  Senate  floor 
can  look  very  busy  day  in  and  day  out,  month 
in  and  month  out,  while  the  Senate  is,  indeed, 
dawdling.  At  one  time  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  us,  we  debated  a  civil  rights  measure 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  many  days  on  end. 
We  debated  it  shaven  and  unshaven.  We  debat¬ 
ed  it  without  ties,  with  hair  awry  and  even  in 
bedroom  slippers.  In  the  end,  we  wound  up 
with  compromise  legislation.  And  it  was  not  the 
fresh  and  well-rested  opponents  of  the  civil 
rights  measure  who  were  compelled  to  the  com¬ 
promise.  It  was,  rather,  the  exhausted,  sleep- 
starved  quorum-confounded  proponents  who 
were  only  too  happy  to  take  it. 

No,  Mr.  President,  if  we  would  estimate  the 
performance  of  this  Congress  or  any  other,  this 
Senate  or  any  other,  we  will  have  to  find  a 
more  reliable  yardstick  than  whether,  on  the 
floor,  we  act  as  timewasters  or  moonlighters.  As 
every  member  of  the  Senate  and  press  knows, 
even  if  the  public  generally  does  not,  the  Senate 


is  neither  more  nor  less  effective  because  the 
Senate  is  in  session  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  or  to 
9  a.m.  the  next  day.  In  fact,  such  hours  would 
most  certainly  make  it  less  effective  in  present 
circumstances. 

Featherbedding  in  the  Senate 

Nor  does  the  length  of  the  session  indicate  a 
greater  or  lesser  effectiveness.  We  live  in  a 
twelve-month  nation.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
times  are  pushing  us  in  the  direction  of  a 
twelve-months  Congress.  In  short,  we  cannot 
measure  a  Congress  or  a  Senate  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  stretchout  or  of  the  speedup.  It  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  install  a  timeclock  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  chamber  for  senators  to  punch 
when  they  enter  or  leave  the  floor. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  on  this  floor 
about  featherbedding  in  certain  industries.  But 
if  we  want  to  see  a  featherbedding  to  end  all 
featherbedding,  we  will  have  the  Senate  sit  here 
day  in  and  day  out  from  dawn  until  dawn, 
whether  or  not  the  calendar  calls  for  it,  in  order 
to  impress  the  boss — the  American  people — 
with  our  industriousness.  We  may  not  shuffle 
papers  as  bureaucrats  are  assumed  to  do  when 
engaged  in  this  art.  What  we  are  likely  to  shuf¬ 
fle  is  words — words  to  the  president  on  how  to 
execute  the  foreign  policy  or  administer  the  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  of  the  nation.  And  when  these 
words  pall,  we  undoubtedly  will  turn  to  the 
court  to  give  that  institution  the  benefit  of  our 
advice  on  its  responsibilities.  And  if  we  run  out 
of  judicial  wisdom  we  can  always  turn  to  advis¬ 
ing  the  governors  of  the  states  or  the  mayors  of 
the  cities  or  the  heads  of  other  nations  on  how 
to  manage  their  concerns. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  senators  individual¬ 
ly  have  every  right  to  comment  on  whatever 
they  wish  and  to  do  so  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Highly  significant  initiatives  on  all 
manner  of  public  affairs  have  had  their  genesis 
in  the  remarks  of  individual  senators  on  the 
floor.  But  there  is  one  clearcut,  day-in-and- 
day-out  responsibility  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
Beyond  all  others,  it  is  the  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  here  and  to  consider  and  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  House  on  the  legislative 
needs  of  the  nation.  And  the  effectiveness  with 
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which  that  responsibility  is  discharged  cannot 
be  measured  by  any  reference  to  the  clocks  on 
the  walls  of  the  chamber. 

“Output  of  legislation" 

Nor  can  it  be  measured,  really,  by  the  output 
of  legislation.  For  those  who  are  computer- 
minded,  however,  the  record  shows  that  12,656 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress — 1945-1946.  And  in 
the  Eighty -seventh  Congress — 1961-1962 — 
20,316  bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  an 
increase  of  60  percent.  And  the  records  show 
further  that  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
2,117  bills  and  resolutions  were  passed  and  in 
the  Eighty -seventh  2,217  were  passed. 

But  what  do  these  figures  tell  us,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  Do  they  tell  us  that  the  Congress  has 
been  doing  poorly  because  in  the  face  of  an 
8,000  increase  in  the  biannual  input  of  bills  and 
resolutions  the  output  of  laws  fifteen  years 
later  had  increased  by  only  a  hundred?  They 
tell  us  nothing  of  the  kind. 

If  these  figures  tell  us  anything,  they  tell  us 
that  the  pressures  on  Congress  have  intensified 
greatly.  They  suggest,  further,  that  Congress 
may  be  resistant  to  these  pressures.  But  wheth¬ 
er  Congress  resists  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the 
benefit  or  detriment  of  the  nation,  these  figures 
tell  us  nothing  at  all. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  the  statistical  ap¬ 
proach.  It  may  have  more  meaning  than  the 
gross  figures  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  a 
Democratic  administration.  I  refer  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  which  is  commonly  used  these  days  of 
totaling  the  presidential  or  executive  branch  re¬ 
quests  for  significant  legislation  and  weighing 
against  that  total  the  number  of  congressional 
responses  in  the  form  of  law. 

On  this  basis,  if  the  Congress  enacts  a  small 
percentage  of  the  executive  branch  requests  it  is 
presumed,  somewhat  glibly  and  impertinently, 
to  be  an  ineffective  Congress.  But  if  the  per¬ 
centage  is  high,  it  follows  that  it  is  classifiable 
as  an  effective  Congress.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
would  agree  and  I  am  certain  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  and  his  party  would 
not  agree  that  that  is  a  valid  test.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  might  measure  in  precisely  the  opposite 


fashion.  The  opposition  might,  indeed,  find  a 
Democratic  Congress  which  enacted  little  if  any 
of  a  Democratic  administration's  legislation,  a 
paragon  among  congresses.  And  yet  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  does  not 
reason  in  that  fashion  for  he  has  acted  time  and 
again  not  to  kill  administration  measures,  but  to 
help  to  pass  them  when  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  interests  of  the  nation  so  required. 

The  facts  about  legislative  output 

In  any  event,  the  statistics  on  this  score  are 
not  calculated  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  are  in  a  hurry  to  mark  off  this  Congress  as 
a  failure  at  the  midway.  For  here,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  are  the  facts: 

As  of  November  15,  the  executive  had  sub¬ 
mitted  125  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  in  the  form  of  mes¬ 
sages,  letters,  and  communications.  In  addition, 
15  appropriations  bills  have  come  down.  Thus, 
the  total  is  140.  But  for  three  of  these  measures, 
the  executive  branch  has  yet  to  suggest  draft 
legislation.  The  working  total  of  executive  re¬ 
quests,  therefore,  is  137. 

Of  these  measures,  45  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Two  have  had  conference  reports  filed  and 
will  shortly  be  enacted.  In  conference  at  the 
present  time  are  6  more.  And  already  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  awaiting  House  action  are  26 
additional  executive  measures.  In  sum,  Mr. 
President,  79  of  the  requested  137  executive 
measures,  or  58  percent  of  the  program,  has,  in 
effect,  cleared  the  Senate.  As  a  Democratic  sen¬ 
ator  who  needs  to  make  no  apology  to  any 
member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  his  voting 
record  in  support  of  the  president,  I,  neverthe¬ 
less,  find  nothing  to  brag  about  in  these  figures. 
But  neither  do  I  find  any  grounds  for  apology 
as  majority  leader.  I  ask  any  member  to  search 
the  Record  and  find  in  the  postwar  years,  a  basis 
for  deprecating  the  work  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress  on  a  statistical  basis  of  this  kind.  The 
Eighty-eighth  Congress  has  yet  to  rim  its  course 
but  about  60  percent  at  the  midway  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  inadequate  statistical  response  to 
the  president's  program.  And  I  would  point  out 
that  the  figure  of  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
president's  program  in  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
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gress  was  68  percent.  And  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
search  the  Record  and  find  a  basis  for  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  that  Congress  on  a  statistical 
analysis  of  this  kind. 

In  short,  I  see  no  basis  for  apology  on  statis¬ 
tical  grounds  either  for  this  Congress  to  date  or 
for  the  last.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  take 
umbrage  in  statistics.  I  do  not  think  that  statis¬ 
tics,  however  refined,  tell  much  of  the  story  of 
whether  or  not  a  particular  Congress  or  Senate 
is  effective  or  ineffective. 

“Significant  legislation" 

But  there  is  still  another  test  which  persuades 
me  that  the  previous  Congress  under  this  ad¬ 
ministration  was  and — before  it  is  done  in 
1964 — this  Congress  will  be  more  than  ade¬ 
quate.  This  test,  admittedly,  is  a  subjective  one. 
Yet  it  may  provide  a  more  accurate  insight  than 
statistics  into  what  really  matters  most  in  any 
Congress.  I  refer  to  the  test  of  history.  I  refer  to 
the  capacity  of  a  Congress — any  Congress — to 
produce  what  might  be  called  significant  legis¬ 
lation  of  adjustment,  legislation  which  is  in 
consonance  with  the  forces  of  change  which  are 
at  work  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world  of  its 
time.  I  refer  to  the  capacity  of  a  Congress  to  do 
its  part,  to  do  what  it  must,  to  keep  the  nation 
attuned  to  ever-changing  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  realities.  I  refer  to  the  ability  of  a  Con¬ 
gress  to  come  to  grips  with  those  few  specific 
critical  issues  which  confront  it  and  to  act  con¬ 
structively  on  them. 

And  before  it  becomes  fashionable  to  hold  up 
to  ridicule  this  Congress  and  the  last  as  well,  it 
seems  to  me  appropriate  to  take  a  look  at  the 
historic  record  in  the  light  of  this  criterion.  It 
seems  to  me  sensible  to  isolate  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things,  from  the  hundreds  of  things 
which  any  Congress  does,  those  few  specific 
measures  which  past  congresses  have  enacted, 
measures  which  without  too  much  stretch  of 
the  imagination  may  be  regarded  as  significant 
legislation  of  adjustment — the  legislation  which 
reveals  the  vitality  of  a  Congress  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  nation  in  its  time. 

The  lists  which  I  am  about  to  set  forth 
are  arbitrary,  to  be  sure,  but  any  oversights 
are  inadvertent.  I  welcome  any  additions  to 


them  from  other  members  who  may  feel  that 
I  have  slighted  the  achievements  of  any  past 
Congress. 

Let  me  go  back,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Eighti¬ 
eth  Congress,  to  the  first  full  Congress  after  the 
war.  What  significant  legislation  do  we  find  in 
those  years  1947  and  1948?  This,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  list: 

First.  The  Congress  adopted  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  other  urgent  foreign  aid  programs. 

Second.  It  legislated  the  unification  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Third.  It  ratified  the  peace  treaties  with  Italy, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 

Fourth.  It  ratified  the  Inter-American  Treaty. 

Fifth.  It  added  the  peril  point  concept  to  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade. 

Sixth.  It  adopted  a  peacetime  selective  service 
act. 

Seventh.  It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Eighth.  It  balanced  the  budget  and  passed  an 
income  tax  reduction  bill,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948. 

Ninth.  It  enacted  the  Presidential  Succession 
Act  as  well  as  the  presidential  term  amendment. 

That  is  the  record  of  that  Congress,  of  the 
significant  legislation  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
of  a  Republican  Congress  in  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  not  an  unimpressive  record, 
Mr.  President,  especially  for  a  so-called  do- 
nothing  Congress. 

What  of  the  Eighty-first,  of  the  years  1949- 
1950,  Mr.  President,  of  a  Democratic  Congress 
in  a  Democratic  administration?  This  is  the  list: 

First.  It  expanded  social  security. 

Second.  It  authorized  federal  aid  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  middle  income  families. 

Third.  It  set  up  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Fourth.  It  enacted  federal  aid  to  education  for 
impacted  areas. 

Fifth.  It  authorized  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Sixth.  It  raised  taxes. 

Seventh.  It  passed  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Eighth.  It  removed  the  peril-point  concept 
from  reciprocal  trade. 

Ninth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  made  cloture  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  invoke. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  list  can  we  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  was  better  than  the  Eightieth 
Congress — of  the  so-called  do-nothing  Con¬ 
gress — but  the  Congress  which,  nevertheless, 
enacted  the  Marshall  Plan? 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  legislation  of  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  Eighty-second  Congress;  for  the 
years  1951-1952: 

First.  It  appropriated  $179.2  billion,  more 
money  than  any  peacetime  Congress  in 
history. 

Second.  It  raised  taxes  to  the  highest  peace¬ 
time  level. 

Third.  It  passed  the  first  universal  military 
training  bill  in  history. 

Fourth.  It  approved  the  stationing  of  troops 
in  Europe. 

Fifth.  It  increased  certain  social  security 
payments. 

Sixth.  It  passed  a  GI  bill  for  Korean  veterans. 

Seventh.  It  restored  the  peril  point  concept  to 
reciprocal  trade. 

Eighth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign  aid 
programs. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the  first 
Eisenhower  Congress,  the  Eighty-third,  for  the 
years  1953  and  1954.  Here  is  the  list  for  these 
two  years: 

First.  Its  first  order  of  significant  business 
was  to  confirm  the  titles  of  the  States — as 
against  the  federal  government — to  submerged 
tidelands,  to  the  repository  of  a  substantial 
share  of  the  nation's  resources  in  petroleum. 

Second.  It  acquiesced  in  reorganization  plans 
for  the  executive  branch  which  grew  out  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  of  the  previous  Democratic 
administration. 

Third.  It  overhauled  tax  laws. 

Fourth.  It  enacted  flexible  price  supports  in 
five  basic  crops  and  reduced  dairy  supports. 

Fifth.  It  made  certain  extensions  in  social  se¬ 
curity  coverage  and  increased  the  benefits. 

Sixth.  It  authorized  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

Seventh.  It  defeated  the  Bricker  amendment. 

Eighth.  It  terminated  federal  rent  control. 

Ninth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  censured  Senator 
McCarthy. 


Eleventh.  It  created  a  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Twelfth.  It  passed  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954  which  outlawed  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  a  1955-1956 
Democratic  Congress  under  a  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration,  here  is  the  list: 

First.  It  authorized  the  president  to  defend 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

Second.  It  ratified  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Third.  It  raised  minimum  wages  from  75 
cents  an  hour  to  $1. 

Fourth.  It  passed  a  housing  bill. 

Fifth.  It  set  up  the  soil  bank. 

Sixth.  It  established  under  social  security  a 
new  program  for  the  disabled  and  reduced  the 
eligibility  age  for  women  from  65  to  62. 

Seventh.  It  authorized  grants  for  medical  re¬ 
search  facilities. 

Eighth.  It  set  in  motion  a  thirteen-year,  $30 
billion  roadbuilding  program. 

Ninth.  It  authorized  construction  of  an 
atomic  merchant  ship. 

Tenth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign  aid 
programs. 

For  the  Eighty-fifth,  1957-1958,  here  is  the 
list  of  the  legislation  of  adjustment: 

First.  It  established  the  space  agency. 

Second.  It  approved  a  major  military  reorga¬ 
nization. 

Third.  It  extended  unemployment  benefits  for 
sixteen  weeks. 

Fourth.  It  authorized  a  national  defense  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

Fifth.  It  increased  social  security  benefits. 

Sixth.  It  came  to  the  aid  of  the  railroads  with 
a  loan-guarantee  program. 

Seventh.  It  voted  Alaska  statehood. 

Eighth.  It  enacted  an  emergency  housing  act. 

Ninth.  It  legislated  a  requirement  for  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  pension  funds. 

Tenth.  It  passed  a  Mideast  resolution. 

Eleventh.  It  approved  the  first  civil  rights 
measure  in  eighty-two  years. 

Twelfth.  It  approved  the  atoms-for-peace 
program  under  the  new  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Thirteenth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign 
aid  programs. 
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Then,  Mr.  President,  for  the  last  Eisenhower 
Congress,  the  Eighty-sixth,  1959-1960,  here  is 
the  record: 

First.  It  passed  another  civil  rights  bill. 

Second.  It  authorized  another  housing  pro¬ 
gram  with  emphasis  on  low-cost  housing. 

Third.  It  authorized  funds  for  the  study  of 
mass  transit  problems. 

Fourth.  It  ratified  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

Fifth.  It  began  a  new  program  of  aid  for  Latin 
America. 

Sixth.  It  approved  Hawaiian  statehood. 

Seventh.  It  approved  a  Labor-Management 
Disclosure  Act. 

Eighth.  It  approved  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  giving  the  vote  in  presidential  elections  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ninth.  It  continued  foreign  aid  programs. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  restored  the  cloture  rule  to 
what  it  had  been  in  1948 — to  two-thirds 
present  and  voting  rather  than  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  two-thirds. 


The  Kennedy  administration 

That  is  the  record,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Congress  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
the  inception  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
When  all  else  recedes  into  history,  when  the 
newspapers  of  the  times  yellow  on  the  li¬ 
brary  shelves,  when  all  years  roll  into  the 
good  old  days,  these  are  the  measures, 
beyond  the  routine,  which  will  count  in 
terms  of  the  shaping  of  the  nation  and  of  its 
place  in  the  world.  And  it  is  largely  on  the 
basis  of  this  legislation  of  adjustment  that 
the  historical  judgments  will  be  made.  The 
number  of  significant  measures  is  not  great 
in  these  pre-Kennedy  congresses.  The  range 
is  from  7  or  so  in  the  two  years  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  to  a  high  of  13  or  so 
during  the  two  years  of  the  exceptional 
Eighty-fifth  Congress  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  vice  president,  Mr.  Johnson. 
For  the  most  part,  each  two  years  witnessed 
the  enactment  of  a  total  of  8  or  9  items  and 
most  of  them  elaborations  or  variations  on 
themes  already  set  in  preceding  years. 


We  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  record 
of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  the  first  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Here, 
then,  is  the  comparable  list. 

First.  It  passed  the  omnibus  farm  bill  to 
reduce  surpluses  and  to  provide  for  a  new  land 
use  adjustment  program. 

Second.  It  authorized  a  program  of  health  aid 
for  migrant  farm  workers. 

Third.  It  extended  unemployment  benefits  an 
additional  thirteen  weeks. 

Fourth.  It  provided  a  program  of  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children  of  the  unemployed. 

Fifth.  It  increased  minimum  wages  from  $1  to 
$1.25  and  extended  coverage  to  several  million 
additional  workers. 

Sixth.  It  established  the  area  redevelopment 
program. 

Seventh.  It  increased  old-age  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  and  provided  for  retirement  of  men  at 
sixty -two  and  liberalized  disability  payments. 

Eighth.  It  authorized  almost  $5  billion  in  new 
funds  under  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act. 

Ninth.  It  extended  the  efforts  to  control 
water  pollution. 

Tenth.  It  established  the  manpower  training 
program. 

Eleventh.  It  accelerated  the  public  works  pro¬ 
gram  by  an  authorization  of  $900  million. 

Twelfth.  It  made  a  significant  revision  in  the 
tax  structure. 

Thirteenth.  It  authorized  direct  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

Fourteenth.  It  provided  for  voluntary  pension 
plans  under  the  tax  laws. 

Fifteenth.  It  enacted  the  trade  expansion 
program. 

Sixteenth.  It  passed  the  communications  sat¬ 
ellite  bill. 

Seventeenth.  It  established  the  Peace  Corps. 

Eighteenth.  It  established  the  U.S.  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Nineteenth.  It  created  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

Twentieth.  It  authorized  the  purchase  of  UN 
bonds  to  save  that  organization  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Twenty -first.  It  initiated  a  federal  program  on 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Twenty-second.  It  provided  a  program  of  aid 
for  educational  TV  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
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Twenty-third.  It  ratified  the  Treaty  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

Twenty-fourth.  It  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  poll  tax. 

Twenty-fifth.  It  passed  a  substantial  aid  bill. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  Senate  invoked  cloture  for 
the  first  time  in  several  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  draw  comparisons 
between  the  Eighty -seventh  Congress  and  those 
which  preceded  it.  Each  Congress  has  its  own 
challenges.  Each  does  the  best  it  can.  But  I  will 
say  to  every  member  of  this  body,  this  is  the 
record  that  counts  most.  This  is  the  record 
which  you  made. 

It  is  not  the  record  of  the  majority  leader  or 
the  minority  leader.  It  is  the  Senate's  record  and 
as  the  senator  from  Montana,  I,  for  one,  will 
not  make  light  of  these  achievements  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
And  the  achievement  is  no  less  because  the 
Eighty -seventh  Congress  did  not  meet  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  because  it  rarely  titillated 
the  galleries  or  because  it  failed  to  impress  the 
visiting  newsmen  and  columnists. 


The  record  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  and  particularly  to  this 
Senate.  We  come  to  this  Senate,  which  some 
have  already  consigned  to  the  wasteheaps  of 
history.  We  come  to  its  leadership,  which  some 
find  is  to  be  pitied,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 
scorned. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  I  will  include  in  the 
list — in  the  list  of  the  significant  legislation  of 
adjustment — not  only  the  measures  which  have 
cleared  the  Congress  but  also  items  which  have 
at  least  cleared  the  Senate  and  are  awaiting 
final  action.  Congress  is  not  for  one  year.  It  is 
for  two.  What  this  Congress  will  in  the  end 
produce  we  cannot  say  until  this  Congress 
comes  to  an  end  some  time  in  1964.  But  to  date 
in  this  Congress  and  in  this  Senate,  here  is  the 
list: 

First.  It  has  initiated  a  program  which  begins 
to  recognize  the  full  dimensions  of  major  health 
problems  of  the  nation  and  to  come  to  grips 


with  them — mental  illness  and  mental 

retardation. 

Second.  It  has  expanded  federal  aid  for  ma¬ 
ternal  and  child  health  services  and  for  crippled 
children. 

Third.  It  has  acted  to  forestall  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  crippling  railroad 
shutdown. 

Fourth.  It  has  acted  to  provide  for  a  vast  ex¬ 
pansion  in  training  and  research  facilities  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  sciences. 

Fifth.  It  has  acted  to  expand  academic  facili¬ 
ties  in  higher  education  through  grants  and 
loans  for  construction. 

Sixth.  It  has  acted  to  expand  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  extended  for  three  years  the  Nation¬ 
al  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  impacted 
areas  program. 

Seventh.  It  has  acted  on  the  problem  of  mass 
transit. 

Eighth.  It  has  acted  to  establish  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps. 

Ninth.  It  has  acted  to  establish  a  system  of 
federal  public  defenders. 

Tenth.  It  has  acted  to  create  a  Youth  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps. 

Eleventh.  It  has  acted  on  a  water  resources 
research  program. 

Twelfth.  It  has  acted  to  preserve  wilderness 
areas. 

Thirteenth.  It  has  acted  to  expand  the  area 
redevelopment  program. 

Fourteenth.  It  has  acted  on  the  problems  of 
air  and  water  pollution. 

Fifteenth.  It  has  authorized  a  substantial  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

Sixteenth.  It  has  given  consent  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

That  is  the  record,  Mr.  President,  at  the  half¬ 
way  mark  in  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress.  And 
once  again  I  will  leave  it  to  others  who  are  so 
inclined  to  draw  comparisons  with  past  con¬ 
gresses.  But  I  will  say  that  no  senator  need  be 
ashamed  of  this  record.  The  record  is  no  less  a 
record  because  it  has  taken  ten  months  of  work 
to  achieve.  It  is  no  less  a  record  because  it  has 
been  produced  by  cooperation,  because  the 
leadership  wields  no  whip  and  seeks  no  whip  to 
wield.  And  the  record  is  for  one  year  not  for 
the  two  to  which  every  Congress  is  entitled. 
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Inadequacies  in  the  record 

However  this  midway  Congress  may  compare 
with  what  has  gone  before,  the  leadership 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  there  are 
inadequacies  in  it.  And  the  most  serious,  in  my 
judgment,  are  neither  the  status  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  nor  the  tax  bill.  The  most  serious,  in 
my  judgment,  have  to  do  with  the  day-to-day 
financial  housekeeping  of  the  government.  We 
have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  orderly  fiscal  administration  of  this 
government  we  cannot  long  continue  with  the 
practice  of  raising  every  few  months,  as  a  ritual, 
the  legal  debt  ceiling.  Nor  can  we  expect  a  ra¬ 
tional  administration  of  the  vast  and  farflung 
activities  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  if  the  basic  appropriations  bills  do  not 
become  law  until  months  after  the  fiscal  year 
begins. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  answer  to  these 
problems  lies.  I  do  not  blame  the  House  and  I 
most  certainly  cannot  blame  the  Senate  which 
must  await  the  completion  of  House  action  on 
legislation  of  this  type  before  considering  it. 
And  how  the  Senate  is  going  to  discharge  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  on  appropriations 
bills  by  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
when  some  of  the  bills  do  not  reach  the  Senate 
until  long  after  June  30,  I  do  not  know.  This 
year,  for  example,  the  District  of  Columbia  ap¬ 
propriations  arrived  in  the  Senate  committee  on 
July  15.  The  military  construction  appropriation 
has  just  arrived.  And  the  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tion  has  not  even  yet  started  its  journey  to  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  do  not  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  breakdown  on  the  House 
and  even  less  do  I  place  it  on  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Whatever  the  causes,  and  they  are  varied,  the 
problem  is  still  there.  It  has  been  growing  worse 
over  the  years  and  if  it  is  not  faced  soon,  it  will 
be  a  standing  invitation  to  national  financial 
chaos.  Perhaps,  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RUSSELL]  2  has  suggested 
on  occasion,  along  the  lines  of  dividing  the  ini¬ 


2  Richard  B.  Russell,  Jr.  (1897-1971)  served  in  the  Senate,  1933- 
1971. 


tiative  on  appropriations  measures  between  the 
House  and  Senate  may  provide  at  least  a  partial 
solution.  Perhaps,  what  the  distinguished  sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  MAGNUSON]  3  has 
proposed  in  the  way  of  a  division  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  year  between  a  legislative  and  an  ap¬ 
propriating  session  may  be  helpful.  Or  perhaps 
the  problem  is  even  more  fundamental.  Per¬ 
haps,  it  is  the  persistence  of  the  illusion  of  a  7- 
months  Congress  in  a  12-months  nation  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  and  with  this  il¬ 
lusion,  the  incongruity  of  a  June  30  fiscal  clos¬ 
ing  in  a  December  31  government  and  nation. 

Whatever  the  difficulty,  we  are  and  have 
been  for  some  years,  I  repeat,  on  a  course  of  in¬ 
creasing  disorderliness  in  the  management  of 
the  fundamental  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I,  for  one,  would  welcome  an  initiative 
from  the  administration  and  the  relevant  com¬ 
mittees  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
commission  to  explore  this  problem  and  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  for  its  solution. 
The  job  needs  to  be  done  and  it  needs  to  be 
done  quickly. 

Health  care  and  taxes 

If  the  Senate  is  not  wholly  at  fault  with 
regard  to  the  appropriations  situation,  neither  is 
it  wholly  at  fault  with  regard  to  such  measures 
as  health  care  and  the  tax  bill.  I  deeply  regret 
the  fact  that  the  tax  bill  to  which  the  president 
rightly  attaches  such  great  importance  has  yet 
to  be  considered  and  disposed  of.  But,  again, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  point  the  finger  of  a 
prejudiced  scorn  at  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BYRD].4  Again,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  practice  require  the  House  to 
complete  its  work  on  a  measure  of  this  kind 
before  the  Senate  begins  consideration.  And  the 
House  was  eight  long  months  in  completing 
action  on  the  tax  bill.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
House.  That  body  has  its  responsibilities.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  illusory  in  the  first  place  to 
anticipate  a  rapid  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this 
complexity. 


3  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (1905-1989)  served  in  the  Senate,  1944- 
1981. 

4  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.  (1887-1966)  served  in  the  Senate,  1933-1965. 
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And  if  I  do  not  criticize  the  House,  I  most 
certainly  will  not  criticize  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  if  it,  as  it  will,  in  a  far  shorter 
time,  reports  this  bill  to  the  Senate.  May  I  say, 
further,  that  regardless  of  his  personal  attitude 
on  this  bill,  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  [Mr.  BYRD]  will  report  it  as  quickly  as  the 
work  of  his  committee  can  be  completed. 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
appropriations,  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  and  its  es¬ 
tablished  procedures,  is  not  basically  equipped 
to  respond,  to  reach  a  decision  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  on  urgent  matters  which  go  to  the  heart 
of  our  national  economic  structure.  And  in  all 
honesty,  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  in 
this  instance,  a  failure  to  respond  with  some 
degree  of  urgency  to  an  urgent  presidential  re¬ 
quest  consigns  to  the  Congress — to  the  whole 
Congress — a  great  responsibility  for  whatever 
consequences  flow  to  the  nation  from  this 
failure. 

Civil  rights 

I  turn  next,  Mr.  President,  to  the  civil  rights 
measure.  Here,  too,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  prolonged  delay  in  coming  to  grips  with 
an  issue  which  the  president  placed  before  us 
on  the  basis  of  urgency.  Insofar  as  this  delay  is 
attributable  to  the  Senate,  I  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  has  been  the  announced  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  await  a  bill  from  the  House  on 
this  measure  rather  than  to  seek  to  proceed  in¬ 
dependently  on  a  separate  Senate  bill.  The  hope 
was  to  simplify  and  to  reduce  the  procedural 
gamut  which — as  every  member  knows — must 
be  run  by  any  such  bill  in  the  Congress  and, 
particularly,  in  the  Senate.  The  hope  was  that 
by  awaiting  House  action  we  would  have  been 
enabled — as  a  body — to  face  this  issue,  as 
indeed  it  must  be  faced,  whole  and  directly,  on 
its  merits  and  resolve  it  more  quickly. 

But  the  House  action  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  end,  the  leader¬ 
ship  will  have  to  suggest  alternative  approaches 
to  the  Senate.  However  that  may  be,  the  issue 
will  be  faced  and  it  will  be  faced  whole  by  this 
Senate  in  this  Congress.  Regardless  of  political 
consequences,  we  cannot  ignore,  we  cannot  turn 


our  back  on  a  matter  whose  long  neglect  has 
not  only  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  and  over  the 
edge  of  street-violence,  but  an  issue  which  has 
seared  the  conscience  of  the  nation  deeply  and 
opened  up  fundamental  questions  which  we 
have  not  heretofore  had  the  courage  or  the  in¬ 
clination  to  ask  ourselves. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  legislative  state  of  the 
Congress  during  the  Kennedy  administration 
and,  particularly,  of  the  Senate,  as  the  majority 
leader  sees  it.  It  is  a  barebones  story,  without 
embellishment.  It  is  a  story  written  by  all  the 
members  and  not  by  the  leadership.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  facts — the  significant  and  enduring 
facts — as  one  senator  sees  them  at  the  midpoint 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

Ethics  in  the  Senate 

Let  me  turn  briefly,  now,  to  another  matter, 
to  the  matter  which  is  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  matter  which  has  cast  a  shadow  of 
uncertainty  over  the  Senate.  I  do  not  presume 
to  look  down  upon  any  man  from  some  Olym¬ 
pian  height  of  a  superior  morality.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  I  not  do  so  when  we  ourselves  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  because  it  is  we  who  are  responsible  as  a 
body  and  we  provided  little  guidance  in  these 
matters  to  staff  officials  of  the  Senate.5  Can  we 
say  in  good  conscience  that  we  made  it  clear 
that  in  the  Senate  we  demanded  more  of  our¬ 
selves  and,  hence,  expected  more  of  all  those 
associated  with  us  in  the  higher  interests  of  this 
institution  and  the  nation  which  it  serves? 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  deeper  question 
which  is  before  the  Rules  Committee.  And  the 
answer  which  we  give  to  it  will  affect  this  in¬ 
stitution  more  deeply  and  for  a  long  time  after 
the  sensationalism  of  the  moment  is  forgotten. 

The  quality  of  leadership 

I  turn,  finally,  to  the  recent  criticism  which 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  quality  of  the  leader¬ 
ship.  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  anyone  to 
raise  this  question — certainly  not  the  right  of 
the  Senate  and  the  press,  to  do  so.  I  regard 
every  member  with  respect  and  esteem  and 


5  A  reference  to  questions  about  the  outside  business  dealings  of 
Senate  Democratic  Secretary  Bobby  Baker. 
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every  member  in  his  own  way  has  reciprocated 
that  sentiment,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  member 
intends  to  do  me  ill.  As  for  the  press,  it  has 
been  invariably  fair,  even  kind,  in  its  treatment 
of  me  personally.  I  have  never  been  misquoted 
on  any  remarks  I  have  made  in  the  Senate  and 
only  on  rare  occasions  have  I  been  misinterpret¬ 
ed  and,  even  then,  understandably  so. 

Of  late,  Mr.  President,  the  descriptions  of  the 
majority  leader,  of  the  senator  from  Montana, 
have  ranged  from  a  benign  Mr.  Chips,  to 
glamourless,  to  tragic  mistake.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  "wetnurse  of  the  Senate”  but  that,  too, 
may  not  be  long  in  coming. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  taught 
school,  although  I  cannot  claim  either  the  ten¬ 
derness,  the  understanding,  or  the  perception  of 
Mr.  Chips  for  his  charges.  I  confess  freely  to  a 
lack  of  glamour.  As  for  being  a  tragic  mistake, 
if  that  means,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  neither  a 
circus  ringmaster,  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  a 
Senate  night  club,  a  tamer  of  Senate  lions,  or  a 
wheeler  and  dealer,  then  I  must  accept,  too, 
that  title.  Indeed,  I  must  accept  it,  if  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  as  majority  leader  to  be  anything  other 
than  myself — a  senator  from  Montana  who  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  trusted  by  his 
people  for  over  two  decades  and  done  the  best 
he  knows  how  to  represent  them,  and  to  do 
what  he  believes  to  be  right  for  the  nation. 

Insofar  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  these  or 
any  other  labels  can  be  borne.  I  achieved  the 
height  of  my  political  ambitions  when  I  was 
elected  senator  from  Montana.  When  the 
Senate  saw  fit  to  designate  me  as  majority 
leader,  it  was  the  Senate's  choice  not  mine,  and 
what  the  Senate  has  bestowed,  it  is  always  at 
liberty  to  revoke. 

But  so  long  as  I  have  this  responsibility,  it 
will  be  discharged  to  the  best  of  my  ability  by 
me  as  I  am.  I  would  not,  even  if  I  could,  pre¬ 
sume  to  a  toughmindedness  which,  with  all  due 
respect  to  those  who  use  this  cliche,  I  have 
always  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  from 
softheadedness  or  simplemindedness.  I  shall  not 
don  any  Mandarin's  robes  or  any  skin  other 
than  that  to  which  I  am  accustomed  in  order 
that  I  may  look  like  a  majority  leader  or  sound 
like  a  majority  leader — however  a  majority 
leader  is  supposed  to  look  or  sound.  I  am  what 


I  am  and  no  title,  political  facelifter,  or  image- 
maker  can  alter  it. 

I  believe  that  I  am,  as  are  most  senators,  an 
ordinary  American  with  a  normal  complement 
of  vices  and,  I  hope,  virtues,  of  weaknesses  and, 
I  hope,  strengths.  As  such,  I  do  my  best  to  be 
courteous,  decent,  and  understanding  of  others 
and  sometimes  fail  at  it.  But  it  is  for  the  Senate 
to  decide  whether  these  characteristics  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  leadership. 

I  have  tried  to  treat  others  as  I  would  like  to 
be  treated  and  almost  invariably  have  been. 
And  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  decide,  too,  whether 
that  characteristic  is  incompatible  with  the 
Senate  leadership. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  serve  the  people 
whom  I  represent  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  such  independent  judgment  as  I  may 
have  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  on  national  and  international  issues.  If 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  Senate  leadership 
that,  too,  is  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States — whoever  he  may  be — is  entitled 
to  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  is  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  the  Senate.  I  have  always  felt  that  he 
bears  a  greater  burden  of  responsibility  than 
any  individual  senator  for  the  welfare  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  nation,  for  he,  alone,  can  speak  for 
the  nation  abroad;  and  he  alone,  at  home, 
stands  with  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  as  consti¬ 
tuted  representatives  of  the  entire  American 
people.  In  the  exercise  of  his  grave  responsibil¬ 
ities,  I  believe  we  have  a  profound  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  give  him  whatever  understanding  and 
support  we  can,  in  good  conscience  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  our  independent  duties.  I  believe 
we  owe  it  to  the  nation  of  which  all  our  states 
are  a  part — particularly  in  matters  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations — to  give  to  him  not  only  responsible  op¬ 
position  but  responsible  cooperation.  If  these 
concepts,  too,  are  incompatible  with  the  majori¬ 
ty  leadership,  then  that,  too,  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide. 

"Every  member  ought  to  be  equal" 

And,  finally,  within  this  body  I  believe  that 
every  member  ought  to  be  equal  in  fact,  no  less 
than  in  theory,  that  they  have  a  primary  re- 
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sponsibility  to  the  people  whom  they  represent 
to  face  the  legislative  issues  of  the  nation.  And 
to  the  extent  that  the  Senate  may  be  inadequate 
in  this  connection,  the  remedy  lies  not,  in  the 
seeking  of  shortcuts,  not  in  the  cracking  of 
nonexistent  whips,  not  in  wheeling  and  dealing, 
but  in  an  honest  facing  of  the  situation  and  a 
resolution  of  it  by  the  Senate  itself,  by  accom¬ 
modation,  by  respect  for  one  another,  by 
mutual  restraint  and,  as  necessary,  adjustments 
in  the  procedures  of  this  body. 

I  have  been  charged  with  lecturing  the 
Senate.  And  perhaps  these  remarks  will  also  be 
interpreted  in  this  fashion.  But  all  I  have  tried 
to  do  is  state  the  facts  of  this  institution  as  I  see 
them.  The  constitutional  authority  and  respon¬ 


sibility  does  not  lie  with  the  leadership.  It  lies 
with  all  of  us  individually,  collectively,  and 
equally.  And  in  the  last  analysis,  deviations 
from  that  principle  must  in  the  end  act  to  the 
detriment  of  the  institution.  And,  in  the  end, 
that  principle  cannot  be  made  to  prevail  by 
rules.  It  can  prevail  only  if  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  accommodation,  mutual  restraint  and 
a  measure  of  courage — in  spite  of  our  weak¬ 
nesses — in  all  of  us.  It  can  prevail  only,  if  we 
recognize  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  not  the  senators 
as  individuals  who  are  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  end,  it  is  the  institution  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  Senate  itself  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  Senate 
as  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  Republic. 
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Everett  M.  Dirksen 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
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A  cartoonist's  view  of  Everett  Dirksen's  action  on  civil  rights.  Cartoon  originally  published 

March  1, 1968;  courtesy  Ray  Osrin  and  The  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  OH) 
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Everett  M.  Dirksen 

Supporting  Cloture  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 

June  10,  1964 

In  combatting  a  filibuster  by  southern  senators.  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen  de¬ 
livered  a  persuasive  speech  on  the  1964  civil  rights  bill.  He  hoped  to  convince  as  many 
as  possible  of  his  Republican  colleagues  that  it  was  time  to  close  debate  and  allow  a  vote 
on  the  bill,  which  Congress  had  been  considering  for  a  full  year. 

A  moderate  Republican  from  Illinois,  Dirksen  was  a  pragmatist  willing  to  negotiate 
compromises  in  order  to  craft  legislation  broadly  acceptable  enough  to  pass.  After  serv¬ 
ing  sixteen  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  moved  to  the  Senate  in  1951  and 
became  minority  leader  in  1959.  As  well  as  being  an  adroit  legislator,  Dirksen  was  also 
noted  as  an  orator.  He  worked  hard  at  this  skill,  rarely  reading  from  a  written  text  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  it  was  important  to  adapt  his  message  to  the  particular  audience.  In¬ 
stead,  he  carefully  prepared  his  speeches,  writing  out  detailed  outlines,  which  he  then 
memorized.  He  learned  to  tell  lively  stories  to  capture  the  attention  of  his  listeners.  "A 
good  story  has  a  genuine  biological  effect,"  Dirksen  said.  "If  you  can  get  a  good,  sound 
belly  laugh,  it  starts  a  blood  surge.  Your  audience  might  have  been  tired;  its  attention 
was  wandering.  You  come  up  with  a  good  story,  and  they  are  back  with  you."  1  Dirksen 
also  purposely  adopted  the  image  of  a  rumpled,  slightly  disheveled  man  of  the  people, 
much  to  the  delight  of  cartoonists,  who  had  great  fun  with  his  wild  hair,  unpressed 
suits,  and  droopy  face. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  submitted  a  draft  civil  rights  bill  to 
Congress.  While  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  delayed  in  acting  on  the  measure,  the 
House  moved  ahead,  finally  passing  the  bill  in  February  1964,  less  than  three  months 
after  the  assassination  of  the  president.  Even  though  the  Senate  eventually  managed  to 
bypass  the  conservative  Judiciary  Committee  by  placing  the  bill  directly  on  the  calendar 
for  action,  intransigent  southern  senators,  primarily  Democrats,  were  determined  to  fili¬ 
buster.  Under  a  provision  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority,  the  Senate, 
unlike  the  House,  allows  a  determined  group  of  senators  to  block  legislation  by  carrying 
on  extended  debate.  In  1964,  the  Senate's  cloture  rule  required  the  votes  of  sixty-seven 
senators  to  close  off  debate  and  bring  a  measure  to  a  vote.  The  support  of  a  substantial 
number  of  Republicans  was  essential  in  order  to  achieve  such  a  "supermajority"  on  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

During  his  time  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  Dirksen  had  built  a  solid  record  in 
support  of  civil  rights,  having  introduced  a  bill  for  a  civil  rights  commission  in  the 
House  in  1953  and  worked  for  the  1960  civil  rights  bill  in  the  Senate.  To  Dirksen,  civil 
rights  represented  an  important  moral  issue,  even  though  he  seldom  received  the  political 
support  of  Chicago's  black  voters.  In  February  1964,  however,  he  expressed  serious 
doubts  about  certain  sections  of  the  House-passed  bill.  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  and  the  floor  leader  for  the  legislation,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
realized  that  Dirksen  would  be  the  key  player  in  obtaining  the  necessary  Republican 
votes.  With  new  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pressing  for  the  legislation,  they  finally 
persuaded  Dirksen  to  work  closely  with  White  House  and  Justice  Department  strategists, 
as  well  as  with  the  Democratic  leaders,  to  redraft  the  more  controversial  provisions  to 
make  them  as  broadly  acceptable  as  possible.  His  approach  was  to  amend  the  bill  in 
ways  that  would  make  it  more  palatable  to  midwestem  Republican  senators  who  did  not 
object  to  civil  rights  but  philosophically  opposed  federal  government  intervention  in  the 
issue.  To  meet  this  concern,  for  example,  Dirksen  arranged  that  primary  enforcement 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  local  and  state  governments,  with  the  federal  government 
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becoming  involved  only  if  necessary.  The  southerners  could  not  be  mollified  by  any 
such  changes,  however,  and  the  filibuster  dragged  on  in  the  Senate  until  June  of  1964. 

Finally,  on  June  10,  Dirksen  rose  to  speak  on  the  bill,  hoping  to  persuade  a  sufficient 
number  of  Republicans  to  vote  to  close  debate.  After  reminding  his  listeners  how  long 
the  bill  had  been  under  consideration,  he  outlined  the  reasons  for  voting  cloture,  quoting 
Victor  Hugo's  statement,  "Stronger  than  all  the  armies  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 
To  illustrate  that  point,  he  listed  the  many  examples  of  morally  based  legislation — such 
as  child  labor  and  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  woman  suffrage,  and  popular  election  of 
senators — that  were  fiercely  opposed  when  first  introduced  but  eventually  passed  with 
the  support  of  a  national  consensus.  Civil  rights,  he  insisted,  was  another  such  issue.  He 
reminded  his  Republican  colleagues  that  the  party  had  stood  for  equality  since  its  found¬ 
ing  and  he  urged  them  to  support  its  principles. 

Later  that  same  day,  the  Senate  voted,  71  to  29,  to  shut  off  debate,  with  27  Republi¬ 
cans  joining  44  Democrats  in  voting  to  end  the  filibuster.  This  marked  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  Senate  had  voted  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  After  the  Senate  passed 
the  measure  on  June  19,  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  version  and  President  Johnson 
signed  it  into  law  on  July  2.  Among  other  provisions,  the  act  as  passed  contained  sec¬ 
tions  relating  to  discrimination  in  education,  in  voting,  and  in  public  accommodations 
such  as  restaurants,  theaters,  hotels  and  motels;  it  also  strengthened  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  established  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.2 

For  further  reading: 

For  more  about  Everett  Dirksen 's  Senate  career,  see  Volume  I  of  this  series,  pp.  659-72. 

Loomis,  Burdett.  "Everett  McKinley  Dirksen:  The  Consummate  Minority  Leader,"  in 
First  Among  Equals:  Outstanding  Senate  Leaders  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  edited  by  Richard  A. 
Baker  and  Roger  H.  Davidson.  Washington,  DC,  1991. 

MacNeil,  Neil.  Dirksen:  Portrait  of  a  Public  Man.  New  York,  1970. 

Schapsmeier,  Edward  L.  and  Frederick  H.  Schapsmeier.  Dirksen  of  Illinois:  Senatorial  States¬ 
man.  Urbana,  IL,  1985. 
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Everett  M.  Dirksen 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  1 
June  10,  1964 
(In  the  Senate) 


A  LONG  PROCESS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  year  ago  this  month  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  sent  his  civil  rights 
bill  and  message  to  the  Congress.  For  two  years, 
we  had  been  chiding  him  about  failure  to  act  in 
this  field.  At  long  last,  and  after  many  confer¬ 
ences,  it  became  a  reality. 

After  nine  days  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  was  referred  to  a  sub¬ 
committee.  There  it  languished  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  leadership  finally  decided  to  await  the 
House  bill. 

In  the  House  it  traveled  an  equally  tortuous 
road.  But  at  long  last,  it  reached  the  House 
floor  for  action.  It  was  debated  for  64  hours; 
155  amendments  were  offered;  34  were  ap¬ 
proved.  On  February  10,  1964,  it  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130.  That  was  a  65- 
percent  vote. 

It  was  messaged  to  the  Senate  on  February  17 
and  reached  the  Senate  calendar  on  February 
26.  The  motion  to  take  up  and  consider  was 
made  on  March  9.  That  motion  was  debated  for 
sixteen  days  and  on  March  26  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  17  it  was  adopted. 

It  is  now  4  months  since  it  passed  the  House. 
It  is  3V2  months  since  it  came  to  the  Senate  cal¬ 
endar.  Three  months  have  gone  by  since  the 
motion  to  consider  was  made.  We  have  acted 
on  one  intervening  motion  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  a  vote  on  the 
jury  trial  amendment.  That  has  been  the  extent 
of  our  action. 

Sharp  opinions  have  developed.  Incredible  al¬ 
legations  have  been  made.  Extreme  views  have 
been  asserted.  The  mail  volume  has  been  heavy. 

1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  13319-20. 


The  bill  has  provoked  many  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  many  of  them  late  at  night  or  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  There  has  been 
unrestrained  criticism  about  motives.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  come  to  the  Capitol  to 
urge  immediate  action  on  an  unchanged  House 
bill. 

For  myself,  I  have  had  but  one  purpose  and 
that  was  the  enactment  of  a  good,  workable, 
equitable,  practical  bill  having  due  regard  for 
the  progress  made  in  the  civil  rights  field  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

I  am  no  Johnnie-come-lately  in  this  field. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  I  voted  on  antipoll  tax  and  antilynching 
measures.  Since  then,  I  have  sponsored  or  co¬ 
sponsored  scores  of  bills  dealing  with  civil 
rights. 

At  the  outset,  I  contended  that  the  House  bill 
was  imperfect  and  deficient.  That  fact  is  now 
quite  generally  conceded.  But  the  debate  con¬ 
tinued.  The  number  of  amendments  submitted 
increased.  They  now  number  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  stalemate  continued.  A  backlog  of 
work  piled  up.  Committees  could  not  function 
normally.  It  was  an  unhappy  situation  and  it 
was  becoming  a  bit  intolerable. 

The  need  for  cloture  in  the  Senate 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  to  secure 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate  would  require 
cloture  and  a  limitation  on  debate.  Senate  aver¬ 
sion  to  cloture  is  traditional.  Only  once  in 
thirty-five  years  has  cloture  been  voted.  But  the 
procedure  for  cloture  is  a  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate.  It  grew  out  of  a  filibuster  against  the 
Armed  Ship  bill  in  1917  and  has  been  part  of 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  for  forty-seven 
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years.  To  argue  that  cloture  is  unwarranted  or 
unjustified  is  to  assert  that  in  1917,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  rule  which  it  did  not  intend  to  use 
when  circumstances  required  or  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  rulebook  only  as  to  be  repudiated. 
It  was  adopted  as  an  instrument  for  action 
when  all  other  efforts  failed. 

Today  the  Senate  is  stalemated  in  its  efforts 
to  enact  a  civil  rights  bill,  one  version  of  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  2  to  1.  That  the  Senate 
wishes  to  act  on  a  civil  rights  bill  can  be  di¬ 
vined  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  to  take  up 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  67  to  17. 

Reasons  for  cloture  on  civil  rights 

There  are  many  reasons  why  cloture  should 
be  invoked  and  a  good  civil  rights  measure 
enacted. 

First.  It  is  said  that  on  the  night  he  died, 
Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  his  diary,  substantially 
this  sentiment: 

Stronger  than  all  the  armies  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

The  time  has  come  for  equality  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  sharing  in  government,  in  education,  and 
in  employment.  It  will  not  be  stayed  or  denied. 
It  is  here. 

The  problem  began  when  the  Constitution 
makers  permitted  the  importation  of  persons  to 
continue  for  another  twenty  years.  That  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  generate  the  fury  of  civil  strife  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  later.  Out  of  it  was  to  come  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  ending  servitude,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  provide  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  and  dual  citizenship,  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Amendment  to  prohibit  government 
from  abridging  the  right  to  vote. 

Other  factors  had  an  impact.  Two  and  three- 
quarter  million  young  Negroes  served  in  World 
Wars  I,  II,  and  Korea.  Some  won  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  Today  they  are  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  They  brought  back  impressions 
from  countries  where  no  discrimination  existed. 
These  impressions  have  been  transmitted  to 
children  and  grandchildren.  Meanwhile,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  colored  have  become 
teachers  and  professors,  doctors  and  dentists. 


engineers  and  architects,  artists  and  actors,  mu¬ 
sicians  and  technicians.  They  have  become 
status  minded.  They  have  sensed  inequality. 
They  are  prepared  to  make  the  issue.  They  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  idea  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity.  To  enact  the  pending  measure  by  in¬ 
voking  cloture  is  imperative. 

Time  for  change 

Second.  Years  ago,  a  professor  who  thought 
he  had  developed  an  uncontrovertible  scientific 
premise  submitted  it  to  his  faculty  associates. 
Quickly  they  picked  it  apart.  In  agony  he  cried 
out,  "Is  nothing  eternal?"  To  this  one  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  replied,  "Nothing  is  eternal  except 
change." 

Since  the  act  of  1875  on  public  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1883 
which  struck  it  down,2  America  has  changed. 
The  population  then  was  45  million.  Today  it  is 
190  million.  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  we  intone,  "One  nation,  under  God."  And 
so  it  is.  It  is  an  integrated  nation.  Air,  rail,  and 
highway  transportation  make  it  so.  A  common 
language  makes  it  so.  A  tax  pattern  which  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  white  and  nonwhite  makes  it 
so.  Literacy  makes  it  so.  The  mobility  provided 
by  eighty  million  autos  makes  it  so.  The  accom¬ 
modations  laws  in  thirty-four  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  makes  it  so.  The  fair  em¬ 
ployment  practice  laws  in  thirty  states  make  it 
so.  Yes,  our  land  has  changed  since  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  of  1883. 

As  Lincoln  once  observed: 

The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  first  disenthrall  our¬ 
selves  and  then  we  shall  save  the  Union. 

To  my  friends  from  the  South,  I  would  re¬ 
fresh  you  on  the  words  of  a  great  Georgian 
named  Henry  W.  Grady.3  On  December  22, 
1886,  he  was  asked  to  respond  to  a  toast  to  the 
new  South  at  the  New  England  society  dinner. 


2  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3  (1883). 

3  Henry  W.  Grady  (1850-1889)  was  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  1879-1889. 
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His  words  were  dramatic  and  explosive.  He 
began  his  toast  by  saying: 

There  was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession — that  South 
is  dead.  There  is  a  South  of  union  and  freedom — that  South 
thank  God  is  living,  breathing,  growing  every  hour. 

America  grows.  America  changes.  And  on  the 
civil  rights  issue  we  must  rise  with  the  occa¬ 
sion.  That  calls  for  cloture  and  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 

Campaign  promises 

Third.  There  is  another  reason — our  covenant 
with  the  people.  For  many  years,  each  political 
party  has  given  major  consideration  to  a  civil 
rights  plank  in  its  platform.  Go  back  and  reex¬ 
amine  our  pledges  to  the  country  as  we  sought 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  and  for  a  grant  of 
authority  to  manage  and  direct  their  affairs. 
Were  these  pledges  so  much  campaign  stuff  or 
did  we  mean  it?  Were  these  promises  on  civil 
rights  but  idle  words  for  vote-getting  purposes 
or  were  they  a  covenant  meant  to  be  kept?  If  all 
this  was  mere  pretense,  let  us  confess  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy  now  and  vow  not  to  delude  the 
people  again. 

To  you,  my  Republican  colleagues,  let  me  re¬ 
fresh  you  on  the  words  of  a  great  American. 
His  name  is  Herbert  Hoover.4  In  his  day  he  was 
reviled  and  maligned.  He  was  castigated  and  ca¬ 
lumniated.  But  today  his  views  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  stand  vindicated  at  the  bar  of  history.  In 
1952  he  received  a  volcanic  welcome  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  national  convention  in  Chica¬ 
go.  On  that  occasion  he  commented  on  the 
Whig  party,  predecessor  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  said: 

The  Whig  party  temporized,  compromised  upon  the  issue 
of  freedom  for  the  Negro.  That  party  disappeared.  It  de¬ 
served  to  disappear.  Shall  the  Republican  party  receive  or 
deserve  any  better  fate  if  it  compromises  upon  the  issue  of 
freedom  for  all  men? 

To  those  who  have  charged  me  with  doing  a 
disservice  to  my  party  because  of  my  interest  in 
the  enactment  of  a  good  civil  rights  bill — and 
there  have  been  a  good  many  who  have  made 


4  Herbert  C.  Hoover  (1874-1964)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  1929-1933. 


that  charge — I  can  only  say  that  our  party 
found  its  faith  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  in  which  a  great  Democrat,  Jefferson  by 
name,  wrote  the  flaming  words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

That  has  been  the  living  faith  of  our  party. 
Do  we  forsake  this  article  of  faith,  now  that 
equality's  time  has  come  or  do  we  stand  up  for 
it  and  insure  the  survival  of  our  party  and  its 
ultimate  victory.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
basic  and  righteous  idea.  We  have  a  duty — a 
firm  duty — to  use  the  instruments  at  hand — 
namely,  the  cloture  rule — to  bring  about  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  good  civil  rights  bill. 

A  MORAL  ISSUE  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 

Fourth.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  dare 
not  temporize  with  the  issue  which  is  before  us. 
It  is  essentially  moral  in  character.  It  must  be 
resolved.  It  will  not  go  away.  Its  time  has  come. 
Nor  is  it  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  an 
issue  with  moral  connotations  and  implications 
has  swept  away  the  resistance,  the  fulmina- 
tions,  the  legalistic  speeches,  the  ardent  but  du¬ 
bious  arguments,  the  lamentations  and  the 
thought  patterns  of  an  earlier  generation  and 
pushed  forward  to  fruition. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago  came  the  first  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  federal  pure  food  and  drug  legis¬ 
lation.  The  speeches  made  on  this  floor  against 
this  intrusion  of  federal  power  sound  fantasti¬ 
cally  incredible  today.  But  it  would  not  be 
stayed.  Its  time  had  come  and  since  its  enact¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  expanded  and  strengthened  in 
nearly  every  Congress. 

When  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  ban  the 
shipment  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce  made 
with  child  labor,  it  was  regarded  as  quite 
absurd.  But  all  the  trenchant  editorials,  the 
bitter  speeches,  the  noisy  onslaughts  were 
swept  aside  as  this  limitation  on  the  shipment 
of  goods  made  with  sweated  child  labor  moved 
on  to  fulfillment.  Its  time  had  come. 

More  than  eighty  years  ago  came  the  first  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  a  civil  service  and  merit 
system  to  cover  federal  employees.  The  propos¬ 
al  was  ridiculed  and  drenched  with  sarcasm. 
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Some  of  the  sharpest  attacks  on  the  proposal 
were  made  on  this  very  Senate  floor.  But  the 
bullet  fired  by  a  disappointed  office  seeker  in 
1880  5  which  took  President  Garfield's5  6  life 
was  the  instrument  of  destiny  which  placed  the 
Pendleton  Act  on  the  federal  statute  books  in 
1883.  It  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

When  the  New  York  legislature  placed  a  limit 
of  ten  hours  per  day  and  six  days  per  week 
upon  the  bakery  workers  in  that  State,  this  act 
was  struck  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
But  in  due  time  came  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  forty-hour  week  and  how  broadly  accepted 
this  concept  is  today.  Its  time  had  come. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  elder  La  Fol- 
lette  thundered  against  the  election  of  U.S.  sen¬ 
ators  by  the  state  legislatures.  The  cry  was  to 
get  back  to  the  people  and  to  first  principles. 
On  this  Senate  floor,  senators  sneered  at  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  even  left  the  chamber  to  show  their 
contempt.  But  fifty  years  ago,  the  Constitution 
was  amended  to  provide  for  the  direct  election 
of  senators.  Its  time  had  come. 

Ninety-five  years  ago  came  the  first  endeavor 
to  remove  the  limitation  on  sex  in  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  The  comments  made  in  those 
early  days  sound  unbelievably  ludicrous.  But 
on  and  on  went  the  effort  and  became  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Its 
time  had  come. 

When  the  eminent  Joseph  Choate  7  appeared 
before  the  Supreme  Court  to  assert  that  a  feder¬ 
al  income  tax  statute  was  unconstitutional  and 
communistic,  the  Court  struck  down  the  work 
of  Congress.  Just  twenty  years  later  in  1913  the 
power  of  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes  became  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  itself. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  things  touching 
closely  the  affairs  of  the  people  which  were  met 
with  stout  resistance,  with  shrill  and  strident 
cries  of  radicalism,  with  strained  legalisms,  with 
anguished  entreaties  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Republic  were  being  rocked.  But  an  inexorable 


5  Actually  July  2,  1881. 

6  James  A.  Garfield  (1831-1881)  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  March-September  1881.  He  died  two  months  after  being 
shot. 

7  Joseph  H.  Choate  (1832-1917)  was  a  lawyer  and  diplomat. 


moral  force  which  operates  in  the  domain  of 
human  affairs  swept  these  efforts  aside  and 
today  they  are  accepted  as  parts  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  fabric  of  America. 

Pending  before  us  is  another  moral  issue.  Ba¬ 
sically  it  deals  with  equality  of  opportunity  in 
exercising  the  franchise,  in  securing  an  educa¬ 
tion,  in  making  a  livelihood,  in  enjoying  the 
mantle  of  protection  of  the  law.  It  has  been  a 
long,  hard  furrow  and  each  generation  must 
plow  its  share.  Progress  was  made  in  1957  and 
1960.  But  the  furrow  does  not  end  there.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  implementation  provided  by  the  sub¬ 
stitute  measure  which  is  before  us.  And  to 
secure  that  implementation  requires  cloture. 

Let  me  add  one  thought  to  these  observa¬ 
tions.  Today  is  an  anniversary.  It  is  in  fact  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  second  term  for  the 
presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Two  docu¬ 
ments  became  the  blueprints  for  his  life  and  his 
conduct.  The  first  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  which  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  The  second  was  the 
Constitution,  the  preamble  to  which  began  with 
the  words: 

We,  the  people  ...  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti¬ 
tution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  were  the  articles  of  his  superb  and  un¬ 
quenchable  faith.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  did 
he  more  nobly  reaffirm  that  faith  than  at  Get¬ 
tysburg  101  years  ago  when  he  spoke  of  “a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

It  is  to  take  us  further  down  that  road  that  a 
bill  is  pending  before  us.  We  have  a  duty  to  get 
that  job  done.  To  do  it  will  require  cloture  and 
a  limitation  on  debate  as  provided  by  a  stand¬ 
ing  rule  of  the  Senate  which  has  been  in  being 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  I  trust  we  shall  not  fail  in 
that  duty. 

That,  from  a  great  Republican,  thinking  in 
the  frame  of  equality  of  opportunity — and  that 
is  all  that  is  involved  in  this  bill. 

To  those  who  have  charged  me  with  doing  a 
disservice  to  my  party — and  there  have  been 
many — I  can  only  say  that  our  party  found  its 
faith  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
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was  penned  by  a  great  Democrat,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  by  name.  There  he  wrote  the  great 
words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

That  has  been  the  living  faith  of  our  party. 
Do  we  forsake  this  article  of  faith,  now  that  the 
time  for  our  decision  has  come? 


There  is  no  substitute  for  a  basic  ideal.  We 
have  a  firm  duty  to  use  the  instrument  at  hand; 
namely,  the  cloture  rule,  to  bring  about  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  good  civil  rights  bill. 

I  appeal  to  all  senators.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  moral  issue.  Today  let  us  not  be  found 
wanting  in  whatever  it  takes  by  way  of  moral 
and  spiritual  substance  to  face  up  to  the  issue 
and  to  vote  cloture. 
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Robert  F.  Kennedy 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS:  DAY  OF  REAFFIRMATION 
OF  ACADEMIC  AND  HUMAN  FREEDOM 

June  6,  1966 
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Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  in  Soweto  during  their  1966  visit  to  South  Africa. 
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Robert  F.  Kennedy 

University  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

June  6,  1966 

A  white  South  African  deputy  minister  remarked  in  1966  with  regard  to  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy's  impending  trip  to  South  Africa  in  June,  "This  little  snip  thinks  he 
can  tell  us  what  to  do.  .  .  .  We  are  growing  militarily  stronger  every  day  and  we  could 
eat  any  other  African  state  for  breakfast.  Kennedy  can  threaten  as  much  as  he  likes,  but 
we  will  show  the  world  that  our  policy  is  the  only  one  for  South  Africa."  1  The  minister 
was  eventually  proven  wrong  on  all  counts. 

Amid  a  climate  of  overt  government  hostility  in  South  Africa,  Senator  Kennedy,  on 
June  6,  1966,  rose  before  a  welcoming  crowd  of  students  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town 
to  deliver  a  passionate  and  inspiring  speech,  citing  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  create 
change  in  an  unjust  and  racially  prejudiced  system.  To  the  isolated  and  repressed  South 
Africans  who  opposed  apartheid,  Kennedy's  words  and  presence  both  legitimized  and 
reignited  their  hopes.  A  liberal,  anti-Apartheid  newspaper  captured  the  significance  of 
Kennedy's  South  African  trip,  "It  is  as  if  a  window  has  been  flung  open  and  a  gust  of 
fresh  air  has  been  swept  into  a  room  in  which  the  atmosphere  has  become  stale  and 
foetid."  2 

Robert  Kennedy  began  his  political  career  as  manager  of  his  brother  John  F.  Kennedy's 
Senate  campaign  in  1952.  After  seven  years  on  the  staffs  of  various  Senate  investigating 
committees,  he  ran  his  brother's  successful  1960  presidential  campaign  and  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  him  to  be  his  attorney  general.  In  1964,  ten  months  after  President  Kennedy's 
death,  he  resigned  from  that  position  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  York.  By  all 
accounts,  his  brother's  death  had  precipitated  a  profound  change  in  him,  causing  him  to 
become  more  committed  to  political  activism,  and  his  Senate  career  reflected  this  new 
awareness. 

Kennedy  had  a  longstanding  sympathetic  interest  in  the  anti-Apartheid  movement  in 
South  Africa  that  began  during  his  days  as  attorney  general.  While  in  this  position,  he 
accorded  protection,  through  the  State  Department,  to  a  well-known  South  African  dis¬ 
sident.  The  National  Union  of  South  African  Students  (NUSAS)  explained  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  invite  Kennedy  to  speak  not  only  because  he  represented  "the  new  ideas  of 
youth,"  but  because  of  his  proven  track  record  of  "work  for  freedom,  especially  during 
the  time  he  served  as  attorney  general."  3 

Robert  Kennedy's  decision  to  go  to  the  multiracial  University  of  Cape  Town  in  1966 
reflected  his  political  vision  and  determination  to  actively  help  those  in  need.  Under  the 
system  of  Apartheid,  South  Africa's  white  minority  government  firmly  controlled  all 
aspects  of  life  for  the  country's  twelve  million  black  residents.  When  he  accepted  the 
invitation  from  the  young  white  South  African  president  of  the  NUSAS,  twenty-one- 
year-old  Ian  Robertson,  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  annual  Day  of  Reaffirmation  of 
Academic  and  Human  Freedom,  the  South  African  government  responded  with  antago¬ 
nism.  In  an  attempt  to  discourage  Kennedy  from  speaking,  government  officials  stalled 
for  months  before  issuing  him  a  visa.  They  also  warned  that,  if  he  spoke,  they  would 
not  only  prohibit  Robertson  from  attending  the  speech  but  would  also  suspend  his  key 
civil  liberties,  under  a  procedure  known  as  "banning."  In  addition,  the  government 
barred  blacks  from  attending  the  address  under  threat  of  arrest.4 

Robert  Kennedy  and  his  supporters  were  undeterred  by  the  threats  as  they  sought  to 
offer  constructive  help  to  the  youth  of  South  Africa.  When  he  arrived  in  Cape  Town, 
Kennedy  met  privately  with  the  banned  Robertson,  who  was  prohibited  from  being  with 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time.  While  preparing  for  the  speech,  Kennedy  expressed  con- 
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cem  about  the  impact  of  his  remarks,  asking  his  aides,  "What  can  I  say  that  will  really 
be  useful  to  them?"  5  As  he  mounted  the  platform  to  begin  his  speech  and  noted  the 
chair  pointedly  left  empty  for  the  absent  student,  "tears  glistened  in  Kennedy's  eyes."  6 

Kennedy's  speech  contained  no  prescription  for  remedying  South  Africa's  racial  ills. 
He  did  not — as  the  deputy  minister  had  feared — tell  the  South  Africans  what  to  do.  In¬ 
stead,  he  more  generally  addressed  the  issue  of  racism  in  the  world,  including  the  United 
States.  Although  he  gave  examples  of  progress  in  the  U.S.  with  regard  to  racism,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  his  country  still  had  far  to  go.  Calling  youth  "not  a  time  of  life  but  a 
state  of  mind,"  he  urged  young  people  to  work  actively  for  justice  around  the  world. 
Citing  historical  examples,  he  illustrated  the  way  one  person's  contribution  can  change 
the  world  and  encouraged  the  students  to  be  willing  to  stand  up  for  their  ideals.  But,  as 
Kennedy  spoke  of  racism  and  individual  liberty,  "he  obliquely,  gently  but  unmistakably 
criticized  the  government  of  South  Africa."  7 

At  the  close  of  the  speech,  the  audience  went  wild  and  gave  Kennedy  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion.  Despite  the  government's  attempted  censorship,  Kennedy  drew  an  impressive 
crowd,  many  of  whom  had  waited  for  hours  in  the  freezing  cold  to  hear  him,  even  after 
someone  had  cut  off  the  wires  to  the  loudspeakers  outside.  Copies  of  his  speech  were 
later  "passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  African  townships."  8 

Kennedy's  actions,  his  words,  and  his  presence  in  South  Africa  may  have  offered  "a 
tiny  ripple  of  hope,"  but  as  the  Cape  Argus  perhaps  accurately  concluded  upon  his  depar¬ 
ture  in  1966,  "Like  a  meteor,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  flashed  across  the  South  African  sky,  and 
has  gone.  .  .  .  South  Africa  remains  as  it  was."  9  However,  as  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
address,  "Moral  courage.  ...  is  the  one  essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who  seek 
change  in  a  world  which  yields  most  painfully  to  change."  Twenty-eight  years  later,  in 
May  1994,  after  a  long  political  struggle.  South  Africa  held  its  first  multiracial  national 
election,  marking  an  official  end  to  Apartheid. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  historian  and  Kennedy  biographer,  referred  to  the  Cape 
Town  speech  as  "Kennedy's  greatest  speech."  Another  writer  observed  that  Kennedy's 
speaking  ability  "seemed  to  be  linked  to  the  chemistry  of  the  challenge  posed  either  by 
the  audience  or  the  circumstances.  The  greater  the  challenge,  the  better  he  did."  10  The 
writer  went  on  to  cite  the  occasion  of  the  Cape  Town  speech  as  one  of  Kennedy's  three 
greatest  challenges. 

When,  in  the  wake  of  growing  public  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  announced  in  March  1968  that  he  would  not  seek  reelection,  Robert 
Kennedy  began  a  campaign  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination.  After  winning 
the  critical  California  primary,  he  was  assassinated  on  June  6,  1968,  on  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  Cape  Town  speech. 

Robert  Kennedy's  stirring  words  in  Cape  Town  took  on  a  poignant  and  haunting  qual¬ 
ity  when  his  brother.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  repeated  portions  of  the  oration  in 
his  eulogy  of  Robert  at  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City,  explaining  that  the 
ideals  of  the  speech  best  exemplified  "the  way  he  lived."  1 1 

For  further  reading: 
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Robert  F.  Kennedy 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS:  DAY  OF  REAFFIRMATION  OF  ACADEMIC 

AND  HUMAN  FREEDOM  1 

June  6,  1966 

(Cape  Town,  South  Africa) 


I  come  here  this  evening  because  of  my  deep 
interest  and  affection  for  a  land  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  then 
taken  over  by  the  British,  and  at  last  independ¬ 
ent;  a  land  in  which  the  native  inhabitants  were 
at  first  subdued,  but  relations  with  whom 
remain  a  problem  to  this  day;  a  land  which  de¬ 
fined  itself  on  a  hostile  frontier;  a  land  which 
has  tamed  rich  natural  resources  through  the 
energetic  application  of  modem  technology;  a 
land  which  was  once  the  importer  of  slaves, 
and  now  must  struggle  to  wipe  out  the  last 
traces  of  that  former  bondage.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

But  I  am  glad  to  come  here  to  South  Africa 
and  glad  to  come  here  to  Cape  Town.  I  am  al¬ 
ready  greatly  enjoying  my  visit  here.  I  am 
making  an  effort  to  meet  and  exchange  views 
with  people  of  all  walks  of  life,  and  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  South  African  opinion,  including 
those  who  represent  the  views  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Today  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  South  African  Students.  For  a 
decade,  NUSAS  has  stood  and  worked  for  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights — principles  which  embody  the 
collective  hopes  of  men  of  good  will  all  around 
the  globe. 

Your  work,  at  home  and  in  international  stu¬ 
dent  affairs,  has  brought  great  credit  to  your¬ 
selves  and  to  your  country.  I  know  the  National 
Student  Association  in  the  United  States  feels  a 
particularly  close  relationship  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  I  wish  to  thank  especially  Mr.  Ian 


1  A  number  of  variations  of  this  speech  exist.  This  version  was 
taken  from  a  tape  recording  of  the  speech  as  delivered,  courtesy  of 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Robertson,  who  first  extended  the  invitation  on 
behalf  of  NUSAS;  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his 
kindness  to  me  in  inviting  me.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  he  cannot  be  with  us  here  this  evening. 
[Applause.]  I  was  happy  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  and  speak  with  him  earlier  this 
evening,  and  I  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
Profiles  in  Courage,  which  is  the  book  which  was 
written  by  President  John  Kennedy  and  was 
signed  to  him  by  President  Kennedy's  widow, 
Mrs.  John  Kennedy.  [Applause.] 

"A  CELEBRATION  OF  LIBERTY" 

This  is  a  Day  of  Affirmation,  a  celebration  of 
liberty.  We  stand  here  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

At  the  heart  of  that  western  freedom  and  de¬ 
mocracy  is  the  belief  that  the  individual  man, 
the  child  of  God,  is  the  touchstone  of  value, 
and  all  society,  all  groups  and  states,  exist  for 
that  person's  benefit.  Therefore  the  enlargement 
of  liberty  for  individual  human  beings  must  be 
the  supreme  goal  and  the  abiding  practice  of 
any  western  society. 

The  first  element  of  this  individual  liberty  is 
the  freedom  of  speech:  the  right  to  express  and 
communicate  ideas,  to  set  oneself  apart  from 
the  dumb  beasts  of  field  and  forest;  the  right  to 
recall  governments  to  their  duties  and  to  their 
obligations;  above  all,  the  right  to  affirm  one's 
membership  and  allegiance  to  the  body  poli¬ 
tic — to  society — to  the  men  with  whom  we 
share  our  land,  our  heritage,  and  our  children's 
future. 

Hand  in  hand  with  freedom  of  speech  goes 
the  power  to  be  heard,  to  share  in  the  decisions 
of  government  which  shape  men's  lives.  Every¬ 
thing  that  makes  man's  life  worthwhile — 
family,  work,  education,  a  place  to  rear  one's 
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children  and  a  place  to  rest  one's  head — all  this 
depends  on  decisions  of  government;  all  can  be 
swept  away  by  a  government  which  does  not 
heed  the  demands  of  its  people — and  I  mean  all 
of  its  people.  Therefore,  the  essential  humanity 
of  men  can  be  protected  and  preserved  only 
where  government  must  answer — not  just  to 
the  wealthy,  not  just  to  those  of  a  particular  re¬ 
ligion,  not  just  to  those  of  a  particular  race,  but 
to  all  the  people.  [Applause.] 

And  even  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  as  in  our  own  Constitution,  must  be 
limited  in  its  power  to  act  against  its  people;  so 
that  there  may  be  no  interference  with  the  right 
to  worship,  but  also  no  interference  with  the 
security  of  the  home;  no  arbitrary  imposition  of 
pains  or  penalties  on  an  ordinary  citizen  by  of¬ 
ficials  high  or  low;  no  restriction  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  men  to  seek  education  or  to  seek  work 
or  opportunity  of  any  kind,  so  that  each  man 
may  become  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming. 
[Applause.] 

These  are  the  sacred  rights  of  western  socie¬ 
ty.  These  were  the  essential  differences  between 
us  and  Nazi  Germany,  as  they  were  between 
Athens  and  Persia. 

They  are  the  essence  of  our  differences  with 
communism  today.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
communism  because  it  exalts  the  state  over  the 
individual  and  over  the  family,  and  because  its 
system  contains  the  lack  of  freedom  of  speech, 
of  protest,  of  religion,  and  of  the  press,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  totalitarian  regime.  The 
way  of  opposition  to  communism,  however,  is 
not  to  imitate  its  dictatorship,  but  to  enlarge  in¬ 
dividual  human  freedom.  [Applause.]  There  are 
those  in  every  land  who  would  label  as  Com¬ 
munist  every  threat  to  their  privilege.  But  may  I 
say  to  you,  as  I  have  seen  on  my  travels  in  all 
sections  of  the  world,  reform  is  not  commu¬ 
nism.  [Applause.]  And  the  denial  of  freedom,  in 
whatever  name,  only  strengthens  the  very  com¬ 
munism  it  claims  to  oppose.  [Applause.] 

Many  nations  have  set  forth  their  own  defi¬ 
nitions  and  declarations  of  these  principles.  And 
there  have  often  been  wide  and  tragic  gaps  be¬ 
tween  promise  and  performance,  ideal  and  re¬ 
ality.  Yet  the  great  ideals  have  constantly  re¬ 
called  us  to  our  own  duties.  And — with  painful 
slowness — we  in  the  United  States  have  ex¬ 


tended  and  enlarged  the  meaning  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  freedom  to  all  of  our  people. 

Combatting  discrimination 

For  two  centuries,  my  own  country  has  strug¬ 
gled  to  overcome  the  self-imposed  handicap  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination  based  on  national¬ 
ity,  on  social  class  or  race — discrimination  pro¬ 
foundly  repugnant  to  the  theory  and  to  the 
command  of  our  Constitution.  Even  as  my 
father  grew  up  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  signs 
told  him  that  No  Irish  Need  Apply.  Two  gen¬ 
erations  later  President  Kennedy  2  became  the 
first  Irish  Catholic  and  the  first  Catholic  to 
head  the  nation;  but  how  many  men  of  ability 
had,  before  1961,  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  nation's  progress  because 
they  were  Catholic,  or  because  they  were  of 
Irish  extraction?  How  many  sons  of  Italian  or 
Jewish  or  Polish  parents  slumbered  in  the 
slums — untaught,  unlearned,  their  potential  lost 
forever  to  our  nation  and  to  the  human  race? 
Even  today,  what  price  will  we  pay  before  we 
have  assured  full  opportunity  to  millions  of 
Negro  Americans? 

In  the  last  five  years  we  have  done  more  to 
assure  equality  to  our  Negro  citizens,  and  to 
help  the  deprived,  both  white  and  black,  than 
in  the  hundred  years  before  that  time.  But 
much,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  For  there 
are  millions  of  Negroes  untrained  for  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  jobs,  and  thousands  every  day  denied 
their  full  and  equal  rights  under  the  law;  and 
the  violence  of  the  disinherited,  the  insulted, 
the  injured,  looms  over  the  streets  of  Harlem, 
and  of  Watts,  and  of  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago. 

But  a  Negro  American  trains  now  as  an  as¬ 
tronaut,  one  of  mankind's  first  explorers  into 
outer  space;  another  is  the  chief  barrister  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  dozens  sit  on 
the  benches  of  our  court;  and  another.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  is  the  second  man  of  Afri¬ 
can  descent  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
his  nonviolent  efforts  for  social  justice  between 
all  of  the  races.  [Applause.] 
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John  F.  Kennedy  (See  Speech  No.  37). 


We  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  education,  in  employment,  in  housing; 
but  these  laws  alone  cannot  overcome  the  herit¬ 
age  of  centuries — of  broken  families  and  stunt¬ 
ed  children,  and  poverty  and  degradation  and 
pain. 

So  the  road  toward  equality  of  freedom  is  not 
easy,  and  great  cost  and  danger  march  alongside 
all  of  us.  We  are  committed  to  peaceful  and 
nonviolent  change,  and  that  is  important  for  all 
to  understand — though  change  is  unsettling. 
Still,  even  in  the  turbulence  of  protest  and 
struggle  is  greater  hope  for  the  future,  as  men 
learn  to  claim  and  achieve  for  themselves  the 
rights  formerly  petitioned  from  others. 

And  most  important  of  all,  all  of  the  panoply 
of  government  power  has  been  committed  to 
the  goal  of  equality  before  the  law,  as  we  are 
now  committing  ourselves  to  the  achievement 
of  equal  opportunity  in  fact. 

We  must  recognize  the  full  human  equality 
of  all  of  our  people — before  God,  before  the 
law,  and  in  the  councils  of  government.  We 
must  do  this,  not  because  it  is  economically  ad¬ 
vantageous,  although  it  is;  not  because  the  laws 
of  God  command  it,  although  they  do;  not  be¬ 
cause  people  in  other  lands  wish  it  so.  We  must 
do  it  for  the  single  and  fundamental  reason  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  [Applause.] 

We  recognize  that  there  are  problems  and  ob¬ 
stacles  before  the  fulfillment  of  these  ideals  in 
the  United  States,  as  we  recognize  that  other 
nations,  in  Latin  America  and  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa,  have  their  own  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems,  their  unique  barriers  to  the 
elimination  of  injustices. 

In  some,  there  is  concern  that  change  will 
submerge  the  rights  of  a  minority,  particularly 
where  that  minority  is  of  a  different  race  from 
that  of  the  majority.  We  in  the  United  States 
believe  in  the  protection  of  minorities;  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  contributions  that  they  can  make 
and  the  leadership  that  they  can  provide;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  people — whether 
majority  or  minority,  or  individual  human 
beings — are  "expendable"  in  the  cause  of 
theory  or  of  policy.  We  recognize  also  that  jus¬ 
tice  between  men  and  nations  is  imperfect,  and 
that  humanity  sometimes  progresses  very 
slowly  indeed. 


"All  nations  must  march  toward  increasing  freedom" 

All  do  not  develop  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  pace.  Nations,  like  men,  often 
march  to  the  beat  of  different  drummers,  and 
the  precise  solutions  of  the  United  States  can 
neither  be  dictated  nor  transplanted  to  others. 
And  that  is  not  our  intention.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  that  all  nations  must  march 
toward  increasing  freedom;  toward  justice  for 
all;  toward  a  society  strong  and  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  of  its  people,  what¬ 
ever  their  race,  and  the  demands  of  a  world  of 
immense  and  dizzying  change  that  faces  us  all. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  plane  that  brought  me  to 
this  country  crossed  over  oceans  and  countries 
which  have  been  a  crucible  of  human  history. 
In  minutes  we  traced  migrations  of  men  over 
thousands  of  years;  seconds,  the  briefest 
glimpse,  and  we  passed  battlefields  on  which 
millions  of  men  once  struggled  and  died.  We 
could  see  no  national  boundaries,  no  vast  gulfs 
or  high  walls  dividing  people  from  people;  only 
nature  and  the  works  of  man — hQmes  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  farms — everywhere  reflecting  man's 
common  effort  to  enrich  his  life.  Everywhere 
new  technology  and  communications  bring  men 
and  nations  closer  together,  the  concerns  of  one 
inevitably  become  the  concerns  of  all.  And  our 
new  closeness  is  stripping  away  the  false  masks, 
the  illusion  of  differences  which  is  the  root  of 
injustice  and  of  hate  and  of  war.  Only  earth- 
bound  man  still  clings  to  the  dark  and  poison¬ 
ing  superstition  that  his  world  is  bounded  by 
the  nearest  hill,  his  universe  ends  at  river  shore, 
his  common  humanity  is  enclosed  in  the  tight 
circle  of  those  who  share  his  town  or  his  views 
and  the  color  of  his  skin.  [Applause.] 

"The  task  of  young  people" 

It  is  your  job,  the  task  of  young  people  in 
this  world,  to  strip  the  last  remnants  of  that  an¬ 
cient,  cruel  belief  from  the  civilization  of  man. 

Each  nation  has  different  obstacles  and  dif¬ 
ferent  goals,  shaped  by  the  vagaries  of  history 
and  of  experience.  Yet  as  I  talk  to  young  people 
around  the  world  I  am  impressed  not  by  the  di¬ 
versity  but  by  the  closeness  of  their  goals,  their 
desires  and  their  concerns  and  their  hope  for 
the  future.  There  is  discrimination  in  New 
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York,  the  racial  inequality  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  and  serfdom  in  the  mountains  of  Peru. 
People  starve  to  death  in  the  streets  of  India,  a 
former  prime  minister  is  summarily  executed  in 
the  Congo,  intellectuals  go  to  jail  in  Russia,  and 
thousands  are  slaughtered  in  Indonesia;  wealth 
is  lavished  on  armaments  everywhere  in  the 
world.  These  are  different  evils;  but  they  are 
the  common  works  of  man.  They  reflect  the 
imperfections  of  human  justice,  the  inadequacy 
of  human  compassion,  the  defectiveness  of  our 
sensibility  toward  the  sufferings  of  our  fellows; 
they  mark  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  use  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  throughout  the  world.  [Applause.]  And 
therefore  they  call  upon  common  qualities  of 
conscience  and  indignation,  a  shared  determina¬ 
tion  to  wipe  away  the  unnecessary  sufferings  of 
our  fellow  human  beings  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

It  is  these  qualities  which  make  of  our  youth 
today  the  only  true  international  community. 
More  than  this,  I  think  that  we  could  agree  on 
what  kind  of  a  world  we  would  all  want  to 
build.  It  would  be  a  world  of  independent  na¬ 
tions,  moving  toward  international  community, 
each  of  which  protected  and  respected  the  basic 
human  freedoms.  It  would  be  a  world  which 
demanded  of  each  government  that  it  accept  its 
responsibility  to  ensure  social  justice.  It  would 
be  a  world  of  constantly  accelerating  economic 
progress — not  material  welfare  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  to  liberate  the  capacity  of 
every  human  being  to  pursue  his  talents  and  to 
pursue  his  hopes.  It  would,  in  short,  be  a  world 
that  we  would  all  be  proud  to  have  built. 

Just  to  the  north  of  here  are  lands  of  chal¬ 
lenge  and  of  opportunity — rich  in  natural  re¬ 
sources,  land  and  minerals  and  people.  Yet  they 
are  also  lands  confronted  by  the  greatest  odds — 
overwhelming  ignorance,  internal  tensions  and 
strife,  and  great  obstacles  of  climate  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  Many  of  these  nations,  as  colonies,  were 
oppressed  and  were  exploited.  Yet  they  have 
not  estranged  themselves  from  the  broad  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  West;  they  are  hoping  and  they  are 
gambling  their  progress  and  their  stability  on 
the  chance  that  we  will  meet  our  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  them  to  help  them  overcome  their 
poverty. 


In  the  world  we  would  like  to  build,  South 
Africa  could  play  an  outstanding  role  and  a  role 
of  leadership  in  that  effort.  This  country  is 
without  question  a  preeminent  repository  of  the 
wealth  and  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  this 
continent.  Here  are  the  greater  part  of  Africa's 
research  scientists  and  steel  production,  most  of 
its  reservoirs  of  coal  and  of  electric  power. 
Many  South  Africans  have  made  major  contri¬ 
butions  to  African  technical  development  and 
world  science;  the  names  of  some  are  known 
wherever  men  seek  to  eliminate  the  ravages  of 
tropical  disease  and  of  pestilence.  In  your  facul¬ 
ties  and  councils,  here  in  this  very  audience,  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  could  transform  the  lives  of  millions  for  all 
time  to  come. 

But  the  help  and  the  leadership  of  South 
Africa  or  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  accept¬ 
ed  if  we — within  our  own  countries  or  in  our 
relationships  with  others — deny  individual  in¬ 
tegrity,  human  dignity,  and  the  common  hu¬ 
manity  of  man.  [Applause.]  If  we  would  lead 
outside  our  own  borders,  if  we  would  help 
those  who  need  our  assistance,  if  we  would 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  mankind,  we  must 
first,  all  of  us,  demolish  the  borders  which  his¬ 
tory  has  erected  between  men  within  our  own 
nations — barriers  of  race  and  religion,  social 
class  and  ignorance. 

Our  answer  is  the  world's  hope;  it  is  to  rely 
on  youth.  The  cruelties  and  the  obstacles  of  this 
swiftly  changing  planet  will  not  yield  to  obso¬ 
lete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  It  cannot  be 
moved  by  those  who  cling  to  a  present  which  is 
already  dying,  who  prefer  the  illusion  of  securi¬ 
ty  to  the  excitement  and  danger  which  comes 
with  even  the  most  peaceful  progress. 

This  world  demands  the  qualities  of  youth; 
not  a  time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper 
of  the  will,  a  quality  of  the  imagination,  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  adventure  over  the  life  of  ease — a 
man  like  the  chancellor  of  this  university.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  It  is  a  revolutionary  world  that  we  all 
live  in,  and  thus,  as  I  have  said  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe  and  in  my  own 
country,  the  United  States,  it  is  the  young 
people  who  must  take  the  lead.  Thus  you,  and 
your  young  compatriots  everywhere,  have  had 
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thrust  upon  you  a  greater  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  than  any  generation  that  has  ever  lived. 

To  INTRODUCE  A  NEW  ORDER 

“There  is,"  said  an  Italian  philosopher, 
“nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand,  more 
perilous  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  in  its 
success  than  to  take  the  lead  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  order  of  things."  Yet  this  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  task  of  your  generation,  and  the  road 
is  strewn  with  many  dangers. 

First,  is  the  danger  of  futility:  the  belief  there 
is  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman  can  do 
against  the  enormous  array  of  the  world's  ills — 
against  misery,  against  ignorance  or  injustice 
and  violence.  Yet  many  of  the  world's  great 
movements,  of  thought  and  action,  have  flowed 
from  the  work  of  a  single  man.  A  young  monk 
began  the  Protestant  Reformation,  a  young  gen¬ 
eral  extended  an  empire  from  Macedonia  to  the 
borders  of  the  earth,  and  a  young  woman  re¬ 
claimed  the  territory  of  France.  It  was  a  young 
Italian  explorer  who  discovered  the  New 
World,  and  thirty-two-year-old  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  who  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

“Give  me  a  place  to  stand,"  said  Archimedes, 
“and  I  will  move  the  world."  These  men  moved 
the  world,  and  so  can  we  all.  Few  will  have  the 
greatness  to  bend  history;  but  each  of  us  can 
work  to  change  a  small  portion  of  the  events, 
and  in  the  total  of  all  these  acts  will  be  written 
the  history  of  this  generation.  Thousands  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  making  a  difference 
in  the  isolated  villages  and  the  city  slums  of 
dozens  of  countries.  Thousands  of  unknown 
men  and  women  in  Europe  resisted  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Nazis  and  many  died,  but  all  added 
to  the  ultimate  strength  and  freedom  of  their 
countries.  It  is  from  numberless  diverse  acts  of 
courage  such  as  these  that  human  history  is 
shaped.  Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal, 
or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from  a 
million  different  centers  of  energy  and  daring 
those  ripples  build  a  current  which  can  sweep 
down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and 
resistance. 


“If  Athens  shall  appear  great  to  you,"  said 
Pericles,  “consider  then  that  her  glories  were 
purchased  by  valiant  men,  and  by  men  who 
learned  their  duty."  That  is  the  source  of  all 
greatness  in  all  societies,  and  it  is  the  key  to 
progress  in  our  time. 

The  second  danger  is  that  of  expediency;  of 
those  who  say  that  hopes  and  beliefs  must 
bend  before  immediate  necessities.  Of  course,  if 
we  would  act  effectively  we  must  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  is.  We  must  get  things  done.  But  if 
there  was  one  thing  that  President  Kennedy 
stood  for  that  touched  the  most  profound  feel¬ 
ings  of  young  people  around  the  world,  it  was 
the  belief  that  idealism,  high  aspirations,  and 
deep  convictions  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  of  programs — that 
there  is  no  basic  inconsistency  between  ideals 
and  realistic  possibilities,  no  separation  between 
the  deepest  desires  of  heart  and  of  mind  and 
the  rational  application  of  human  effort  to 
human  problems.  It  is  not  realistic  or  hardhead¬ 
ed  to  solve  problems  and  take  action  unguided 
by  ultimate  moral  aims  and  values,  although  we 
all  know  some  who  claim  that  it  is  so.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  thoughtless  folly.  For  it  ignores 
the  realities  of  human  faith  and  of  passion  and 
of  belief — forces  ultimately  more  powerful  than 
all  of  the  calculations  of  our  economists  or  of 
our  generals.  Of  course  to  adhere  to  standards, 
to  idealism,  to  vision  in  the  face  of  immediate 
dangers  takes  great  courage  and  takes  self-con¬ 
fidence.  But  we  also  know  that  only  those  who 
dare  to  fail  greatly,  can  ever  achieve  greatly. 

It  is  this  new  idealism  which  is  also,  I  believe, 
the  common  heritage  of  a  generation  which  has 
learned  that  while  efficiency  can  lead  to  the 
camps  at  Auschwitz,  or  the  streets  of  Budapest, 
only  the  ideals  of  humanity  and  love  can  climb 
the  hills  of  the  Acropolis.  [Applause.] 

A  third  danger  is  timidity.  Few  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  brave  the  disapproval  of  their  fellows, 
the  censure  of  their  colleagues,  the  wrath  of 
their  society.  Moral  courage  is  a  rarer  commodi¬ 
ty  than  bravery  in  battle  or  great  intelligence.  It 
is  the  one  essential,  vital  quality  of  those  who 
seek  to  change  a  world  which  yields  most  pain¬ 
fully  to  change.  Aristotle  tells  us:  "At  the 
Olympic  games  it  is  not  the  finest  or  the 
strongest  men  who  are  crowned,  but  those  who 
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enter  the  lists.  ...  So  too  in  the  life  of  the 
honorable  and  the  good  it  is  they  who  act 
rightly  who  win  the  prize."  I  believe  that  in 
this  generation  those  with  the  courage  to  enter 
the  conflict  will  find  themselves  with  compan¬ 
ions  in  every  comer  of  the  world. 

For  the  fortunate  amongst  us,  the  fourth 
danger,  my  friends,  is  comfort,  the  temptation 
to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar  paths  of  person¬ 
al  ambition  and  financial  success  so  grandly 
spread  before  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
an  education.  But  that  is  not  the  road  history 
has  marked  out  for  us.  There  is  a  Chinese  curse 
which  says,  "May  he  live  in  interesting  times." 
Like  it  or  not  we  live  in  interesting  times.  They 
are  times  of  danger  and  uncertainty;  but  they 
are  also  the  most  creative  of  any  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  everyone  here  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  judged — will  ultimately  judge  him¬ 
self — on  the  effort  he  has  contributed  to  build¬ 
ing  a  new  world  society  and  the  extent  to 
which  his  ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  that 
effort. 

So  we  part,  I  to  my  country  and  you  to 
remain.  We  are — if  a  man  of  forty  can  claim  the 
privilege — fellow  members  of  the  world's  larg¬ 
est  younger  generation.  Each  of  us  have  our 
own  work  to  do.  I  know  at  times  you  must  feel 


very  alone  with  your  problems  and  with  your 
difficulties.  But  I  want  to  say  how  impressed  I 
am  with  what  you  stand  for  and  the  effort  you 
are  making;  and  I  say  this  not  just  for  myself 
but  men  and  women  all  over  the  world.  And  I 
hope  you  will  often  take  heart  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  you  are  joined  with  your  fellow 
young  people  in  every  land,  they  struggling 
with  their  problems  and  you  with  yours,  but  all 
joined  in  a  common  purpose;  that,  like  the 
young  people  of  my  own  country  and  of  every 
country  that  I  have  visited,  you  are  all  in  many 
ways  more  closely  united  to  the  brothers  of 
your  time  than  to  the  older  generation  in  any  of 
these  nations.  You  are  determined  to  build  a 
better  future.  President  Kennedy  was  speaking 
to  the  young  people  of  America,  but  beyond 
them  to  young  people  everywhere,  when  he 
said,  "the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  country 
and  all  who  serve  it — and  the  glow  from  that 
fire  can  truly  light  the  world." 

And,  he  added,  "With  a  good  conscience  our 
only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final  judge 
of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own."  [Extended  applause.] 
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Everett  M.  Dirksen 

Supporting  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations 

February  17,  1967 

Everett  Dirksen  exhibited  his  natural  dramatic  flair  in  an  impromptu  Senate  speech  on 
a  lighter  subject  than  the  Civil  Rights  Act  (See  Speech  No.  39). 

During  consideration  of  spending  by  Senate  committees,  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana, 
a  conservative  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  recommended  eliminating  a  Judiciary  Committee  sub¬ 
committee  that  dealt  with  federal  charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations.  Although  the 
Democratic  party  controlled  the  Senate  and  thus  its  committee  and  subcommittee  chair¬ 
manships,  Dirksen — the  ranking  Republican  on  the  full  Judiciary  Committee — was  in  the 
unusual  position  of  chairing  this  particular  subcommittee.  In  fact,  as  he  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks,  Dirksen  was  "the  only  Republican  chairman  in  the  Ninetieth  Congress"  and 
the  two  previous  congresses.  Since  chairmanships  of  committees  and  subcommittees  are 
a  carefully  guarded  prerogative  of  the  majority  party,  Dirksen  explained  how  he  came  to 
"inherit"  the  post,  thanks  to  an  agreement  between  two  other  senators  years  earlier. 

The  speech  takes  the  form  of  an  extended  colloquy  between  two  Democrats,  Ellender 
and  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio,  who  thought  that  the  subcommittee  could  be  eliminated 
with  little  loss  of  efficiency,  and  Dirksen,  who  staunchly  defended  its  value  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  he  did  not  want  to  lose  "my  one  and  only  chairmanship." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  master  orator's  somewhat  facetious  but  nonetheless  eloquent 
remarks,  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  rejected  the  amendment  to  eliminate  the  subcommittee 
and  adopted  the  resolution  to  continue  its  activities  for  another  year. 
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Everett  M.  Dirksen 

FEDERAL  CHARTERS,  HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS  1 

February  17,  1967 
(In  the  Senate) 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  27)  to  consider  matters  pertaining 
to  Federal  charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.2  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  YOUNG  of 
Ohio 3  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  Talking  in  the  rear  of  the  chamber  will 
cease. 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  has  198  employees.  The 
pending  resolution  would  provide  $7,500  for 
one  of  those  employees. 

As  I  suggested  during  the  course  of  my  pres¬ 
entation  earlier  this  afternoon,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  could 
well  consolidate  some  of  its  subcommittees.  As 
I  recall,  that  committee  has  sixteen  subcommit¬ 
tees,  almost  one  for  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  why 
legislation  pertaining  to  federal  charters,  holi¬ 
days  and  celebrations  could  not  be  handled  by 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  four  profes¬ 
sional  and  six  clerical  employees.  The  Senate 
provided  for  two  additional  professional  em¬ 
ployees — which  are  not  considered  in  these  res¬ 
olutions — and  three  clerical  employees. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Senate  could 
save  at  least  that  $7,500  and  let  the  regular 
committee  do  this  work. 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  3784— £5. 

2  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana  (1890-1972)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1937-1972. 

3  Stephen  M.  Young  (1880-1984)  served  in  the  Senate,  1959-1971. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.4  Mr.  President,  will  the  sena¬ 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
money  is  allocated  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  for  its  total  operations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  resolutions  it  is 
$2,566,897.81.  The  committee  has,  in  addition, 
an  appropriation  of  $179,506  as  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee.  That  is  a  total  of  approximately 
$2,750,000.  It  has,  in  addition,  a  $10,000  allow¬ 
ance  for  hearings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  committee  have  106 
professional  employees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  has  106  pro¬ 
fessional  employees  and  92  clerical  employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  that  number  of 
employees,  it  has  available  to  it  the  advice  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  Congress  which  has 
304  employees  and  is  operating  at  a  cost  of 
$3,428,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  position  of  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — which  has  one  subcommittee  for 
each  member  of  the  full  committee  and  106 
professional  and  92  clerical  employees — could 
well  consolidate  some  of  the  work  and  take 
care  of  this  small,  new  assignment  that  has 
come  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wonder  how  the  senator 
from  Illinois  will  reconcile  his  failure  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses  at  this  time  and  urge  the  cutting  of  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  major  items  that  will  later  come 
before  the  Senate. 


4  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio  (1895-1990)  served  in  the  Senate, 
1957-1969. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  if  the  senator  will  stick 
around,  he  will  find  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  be  interested  in  finding 
out. 

“The  only  Republican  chairman" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  vehe¬ 
ment  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  do  violence 
to  this  little  subcommittee. 

This  is  the  smallest  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  consists  of  only 
two  people — the  minority  leader  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCLEL- 
LAN].5 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  against 
disposing  of  this  subcommittee,  and  the  most 
important  reason  that  I  can  assign  is  that  I  am 
the  chairman.  I  want  no  legislative  throatcutting 
here. 

I  think  I  am  the  only  Republican  chairman  in 
the  Ninetieth  Congress.  That  was  also  true  in 
the  Eighty-eighth  and  Eighty-ninth  congresses. 

I  have  been  the  chairman  or  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee  for  so  long  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

You  are  not  going  to  do  this  to  me,  are  you, 
and  destroy  my  one  and  only  chairmanship? 
Why,  that  is  discrimination. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  senator  was 
complaining  about  all  the  work  he  had  to  do  on 
these  committees.  I  was  trying  to  relieve  him  of 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  work  efficiently.  That  is 
why  we  have  only  one  clerk  on  this  sub¬ 
committee. 

But  the  first  point  I  made  is  that  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  my  chairmanship.  I  have  labored 
fervently  and  earnestly  for  this  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  this  subcom¬ 
mittee  deals  with  holidays  and  with  charters 
and  with  celebrations;  and  if  you  can  think  of 
anything  more  important  in  the  American  cal¬ 
endar  than  that,  then  I  give  up.  So  do  not  deci¬ 
mate  this  little  subcommittee,  because  with  it 
you  destroy  the  chairman,  and  at  this  moment  I 
am  in  no  mood  to  be  destroyed.  [Laughter.] 


5  John  L.  McClellan  (1896-1977)  served  in  the  Senate,  1943-1977. 


The  “inheritance" 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  that  I  am 
a  stickler  for  tradition.  Tradition  is  that  whole 
bundle  of  adventures  and  incidents  and  things 
of  importance,  and  achievements  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  that  are  rolled  up  in  one,  to  reflect 
the  glory  and  the  majesty  of  this  great  Repub¬ 
lic.  And  I  come  to  this  honestly,  because  I  in¬ 
herited  this  subcommittee. 

I  have  to  let  the  Senate  in  on  a  little  secret. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  body  by  the  name  of  William 
Langer,6  from  North  Dakota,  and  at  the  time  he 
was  ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  distinguished 
chairman  was  the  Honorable  Pat  McCarran,  of 
Nevada.7  I  recall  the  day  when  Senator  Langer 
went  to  Senator  McCarran  and  said: 

There  is  no  justice.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  Repub¬ 
lican  chairman  of  one  subcommittee  on  Judiciary. 

And  Senator  McCarran,  with  all  the  grace 
and  all  the  generosity  in  his  soul,  said: 

You  are  on  and  you  are  it.  You  name  the  subcommittee 
that  you  want. 

And  Senator  Langer  said. 

I'll  take  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations. 

That  is  how  that  subcommittee  came  into 
being.  It  was  an  absolute,  unadulterated,  un¬ 
mitigated,  unrefined,  unconfined  deal.  But  I  did 
not  make  the  deal.  I  am  only  the  inheritor  of 
the  deal.  And  I  do  not  want  my  inheritance  de¬ 
stroyed,  since  I  came  by  it  very  honestly. 

So,  you  see,  this  is  in  the  great  tradition. 

An  important  subcommittee 

The  third  reason  I  assign  is  that  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  subcommittee  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Just  think  of 
the  question  of  charters  that  we  have  to  pass 
on.  The  Catholic  War  Veterans  want  a  federal 
charter.  We  have  to  do  any  number  of  days  of 
work  on  it.  Then  we  have  to  fight  with  the 
House,  because  we  have  no  comity  with  them 


6  William  Langer  (1886-1959)  served  in  the  Senate,  1941-1959. 

7  Patrick  A.  McCarran  (1876-1954)  served  in  the  Senate,  1933- 
1954. 
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with  respect  to  how  we  ought  to  approach  it. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  want  a  charter,  so  we 
have  to  give  time  to  that,  and  a  lot  of  study  to 
find  out  whether  they  are  going  to  use  the 
charter  for  purposes  other  than  those  so  care¬ 
fully  recited  in  the  charter  itself.  The  Veterans 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  want  a  charter;  so  that 
comes  to  this  subcommittee. 

I  guess  if  the  DAR  had  not  been  established 
before,  they  probably  would  come  to  my  sub¬ 
committee  for  a  federal  charter.  And,  who 
knows,  in  due  course  there  may  be  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  Sons  of  Rest  or  the  Association  of 
Indigent  Senators,  or  what  have  you,  and 
maybe  they  want  a  federal  charter,  and  if  they 
do,  they  march  up  to  my  subcommittee  door 
and  they  get  good  attention.  So,  you  see,  this  is 
an  important  subcommittee,  because  it  involves 
a  lot  of  people. 

Then  there  is  this  question  of  celebrations.  If 
somebody  wants  to  observe  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  frigate  Constella¬ 
tion,  where  do  they  come?  Why,  they  come  over 
to  my  office.  And  I  say  to  them,  “Tell  me  about 
the  Constellation.”  Then  they  unfurl  their  story. 
And  what  happens?  Why,  they  burden  me  with 
work,  Mr.  President.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the 
history  books,  and  I  do  not  have  that  much 
time.  I  have  to  read  up  and  find  out  about  the 
Constellation  and  see  whether  or  not  this  is 
justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  chair  is  dis¬ 
tressed  to  state  that  the  five  minutes  alloted  to 
the  senator  have  elapsed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  they  want  to  observe  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  here  I  am.  I  have  to  go  out 
and  look  at  that  picture  hanging  on  the  wall.8 
Then  I  have  to  get  the  history  book,  to  find  out 
about  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  the  request  is  justified. 

If  somebody  comes  along  and  wants  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  there 
was  an  Indian  battle  at  a  little  place  called 


8  The  famous  painting  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  by  William  H.  Powell 

hangs  near  the  Senate  chamber. 


Marked  Tree,  Arkansas — and  there  is  such  a 
town  as  Marked  Tree,  Arkansas — 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  a  fine  place  in 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  certainly  is.  I  have  looked  it 
up.  So  when  a  bill  is  introduced,  I  have  to  find 
out  about  Marked  Tree,  Arkansas. 

Somebody  comes  along  because  maybe  a 
couple  of  Indians  slit  a  couple  of  throats  out  at 
Wagon  Box,  Arizona,  and  I  have  to  find  out 
about  Wagon  Box,  Arizona,  and  see  whether  or 
not  it  is  worthy  of  a  celebration. 

Just  think  of  the  work  this  subcommittee 
does.  Two  men — myself  and  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Arkansas — and  one  clerk,  the  most 
overburdened  clerk  in  the  Senate,  spent 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  looking  after  this 
subcommittee. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  of  holi¬ 
days.  Why,  my  distinguished  friend,  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana,  rushed  across  the  chamber 
yesterday  because  I  would  not  let  him  put  a  bill 
at  the  desk  for  cosponsors.  I  will  tell  you  right 
now  that  I  meant  business  yesterday.  There  are 
going  to  be  no  more  bills  at  the  desk  for  co¬ 
sponsors,  if  I  am  around,  because  we  are  going 
to  shut  off  this  dual  sponsorship  thing,  if  I  can 
ever  bring  it  about.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  so  far  as  holidays  are  concerned. 

But  here,  of  all  things,  the  senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  comes  with  a  resolution  for  the  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  Think  how  that  devastates  me.  Why,  Lin¬ 
coln  used  to  practice  law  in  my  hometown,  and 
I  am  one  of  his  devotees. 

The  senator  from  Indiana  said: 

You  aren't  going  to  do  this  to  me,  are  you? 

I  said: 

Vance,9  you  break  my  heart.  I  can  hardly  talk. 

But  I  have  to  do  it.  Because,  as  my  friend,  the 
senator  from  Ohio,  said,  there  is  a  principle  in¬ 
volved.  You  see,  that  is  important.  So  I  say  I  am 
sorry. 

But  now  that  resolution  comes  to  my  sub¬ 
committee.  What  shall  I  do  about  it?  He  would 
make  it  a  national  holiday. 


9 
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Vance  R.  Hartke  (1919-  )  served  in  the  Senate,  1959-1977. 


Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  when  you  make  it 
a  national  holiday,  it  becomes  a  legal  holiday? 
And  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  when  it  is  a 
legal  holiday,  there  is  time  and  a  half  for  over¬ 
time,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  those  shores 
that  are  washed  by  the  quiet  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Dominion  line  to  the  sun-drenched  line  that 
separates  us  from  Mexico?  Just  think  of  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  time  and  a  half — all 
because  of  one  little  word. 

You  see  how  alert  this  subcommittee  has  to 
be.  We  have  to  be  better  than  the  CIA  and  the 
FBI  rolled  into  one. 

We  have  not  only  celebrations  and  charters, 
but  also  holidays.  They  drop  a  resolution  in  the 
hopper  to  observe  the  first  week  in  September 
as  Be  Kind  to  Dogs  Week.  Well,  it  presumes 
that  somebody  is  cruel  to  dogs.  But  how  do  we 
know,  unless  we  make  an  investigation?  I  may 
have  to  send  a  man  out  to  Chicago  when  they 
have  a  dog  show,  or  send  him  out  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  to  get  a  line  on  whether  they  are 
cruel  to  dogs,  before  we  justify  a  Be  Kind  to 
Dogs  Week. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  nearly 
every  week  in  the  year  calendared  and  nearly 
all  of  the  days  calendared,  but  we  still  have  a 
few  days  left,  and  there  is  going  to  be  work  for 
this  subcommittee.  So,  do  not  destroy  this  little 
subcommittee  of  two  men  and  do  not  destroy 
this  responsibility  of  the  chairman  of  this  little 
subcommittee. 

The  people  who  make  a  beeline  to  my  door 
with  resolutions  in  their  hands  fairly  break 
down  the  door.  They  say,  "We  have  to  have  a 
bill  here  out  of  your  committee  for  a  celebra¬ 
tion,  for  a  holiday,  for  a  charter."  That  little 
subcommittee  keeps  me  so  busy,  sometimes  I 
think  I  do  not  have  adequate  time  to  fully 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  minority 
leadership. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  suffer  in  silence  and 
I  will  accept  this  encumbrance  upon  my  time 
and  I  will  do  it  according  to  that  old  poem 
which  goes: 

Woodsman  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 


So,  I  stand  here  today  to  protect  this  little 
subcommittee,  and  lay  no  profane  hand  on  it 
because  it  will  be  a  charge  on  your  conscience. 

I  hope  the  amendment  or  the  motion  will  be 
defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  "nays"  appear  to  have  it.  The  "nays" 
have  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.10  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Without  objection  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what  was  the 
last  vote?  The  resolution  lost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  inquiry  is: 
What  was  the  result  of  the  last  vote?  Was  the 
resolution  approved  after  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  or  rejected? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  was  a  misapprehension 
as  to  what  the  Senate  was  voting  on. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Maybe  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  talked  too  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tions  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi¬ 
days,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  committee, 
from  February  1,  1967,  to  January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  au- 


10  Spessard  L.  Holland  of  Florida  (1892-1971)  served  in  the 
Senate,  1946-1971. 
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thorized  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa¬ 
ble;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  cleri¬ 
cal,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities. 


and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under  this  resolution, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Gale  McGee  meeting  with  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  c.  1966. 
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Gale  W.  McGee 

The  Motives  Behind  the  Korean  Crisis 

January  26,  1968 

On  January  23,  1968,  North  Koreans  seized  the  U.S.  Navy  reconnaissance  ship  Pueblo, 
and  its  crew  of  eighty-three,  in  international  waters,  twenty-five  miles  off  their  coast. 
North  Korea  maintained  that  the  ship,  carrying  highly  secret  intelligence-gathering 
equipment,  had  intruded  within  its  twelve-mile  territorial  water  limit,  which  the  United 
States  disputed.  On  January  25,  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  1966  amendment  to  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  which  granted  the  president  authority  to  call  up  for  tempo¬ 
rary  service  any  Ready  Reserve  unit  without  an  emergency  declaration.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  ordered  the  activation  of  14,000  Air  Force  and  Navy  Air  Reserve  and  Air 
National  Guardsmen.  In  addition,  the  United  States  had  another  56,000  troops  stationed 
in  South  Korea.  In  Congress,  opinion  seemed  divided  between  those  who  demanded  a 
speedy  military  action  to  rescue  the  crew  and  national  honor,  and  those  who  believed 
that  the  president  should  not  act  militarily  without  a  congressional  resolution  of  authori¬ 
zation  and  support.  Three  days  after  the  Pueblo’s  seizure.  Democratic  Senator  Gale  McGee 
of  Wyoming  addressed  the  issue  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  scholar  of  American  foreign  policy  and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  McGee  was  identified  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Johnson  administration.  Bom 
and  raised  in  Nebraska,  McGee  had  earned  a  doctoral  degree  in  history  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  had  gone  to  Wyoming  in  1946  as  a  history  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  Laramie.  He  chaired  the  university's  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
served  on  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  from  1955  to  1956  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Wyoming  Democratic  Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney.  Professor  McGee  had  always 
felt  free  to  speak  his  mind,  not  hesitating,  for  instance,  to  tell  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  that  the  majority  of  soldiers  in  the  Revolution  had  deserted  during 
the  war.  He  brought  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Norman  Thomas  to  the  campus,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Cold  War  and  McCarthyism  he  had  proposed  that  colleges  should  invite 
"a  real  live  Communist"  to  speak.  "Let  the  students  look  at  him,  talk  with  him,  argue 
with  him.  Then,  perhaps,  they  will  know  what  it  is  they  are  against."  1 

McGee's  forthright  stands  stimulated  angry  mail  and  on  several  occasions  caused  the 
university's  trustees  to  try  to  fire  him.  In  1958,  when  McGee  decided  to  rim  for  the 
Senate  as  a  Democrat,  the  board  first  attempted  to  enforce  a  rule  requiring  faculty  to 
resign  if  they  filed  for  elective  office  but  finally  agreed  to  give  him  a  leave  of  absence. 
Since  Wyoming  leaned  heavily  toward  the  Republican  party,  McGee  was  given  little 
chance  of  success.  His  opponents  charged  that  the  professor  knew  more  about  the  world 
than  he  did  about  Wyoming.  McGee  did  not  deny  it.  "Foreign  affairs  is  my  first  love," 
he  later  said.  "It  was  my  profession  for  twenty-three  years  before  coming  to  the 
Senate."  2 

Among  the  national  Democratic  figures  who  came  to  Wyoming  to  campaign  for 
McGee  was  Senate  Democratic  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  promised  to 
appoint  McGee  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  if  he  was  elected.  Indeed,  1958  turned 
out  to  be  a  Democratic  landslide,  and  McGee  was  one  of  the  many  Democrats  swept 
into  the  Senate.  Johnson  made  good  his  pledge  of  an  Appropriations  Committee  seat.  In 
1965  McGee  also  joined  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  swapping  his  place  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  Louisiana  Democrat  Russell  Long's  seat  on  Foreign  Relations. 
As  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Johnson  wanted  an  ally  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 
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Beginning  in  1965,  McGee  began  to  debate  the  Vietnam  War  publicly  with  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  colleague  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota.  It  was  during  one  of  their  debates 
that  the  moderator  first  applied  the  terms  "Hawk"  and  "Dove"  to  describe  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  war.  Although  McGee  disliked  the  term,  he  remained  a  staunch 
Hawk  throughout  the  war,  defending  the  president's  policies  and  advocating  a  strong 
military  stand  in  Vietnam. 

McGee  espoused  a  realist  view  of  foreign  relations,  both  in  his  writings  as  a  historian 
and  in  his  speeches  as  a  senator.  He  felt  that  political  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960's  had  "an  entire  generation  of  American  voters"  who  had  lived  through  the  Second 
World  War  "and  understood  the  new  dimensions  of  the  world  position  of  their  coun¬ 
try."  By  the  late  1960's,  however,  American  voters  seemed  to  have  lost  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  global  requirements  of  leadership.  By  then,  he  observed,  "a  new  generation 
was  beginning  to  shoulder  new  responsibilities  without  the  benefit  of  a  common  back¬ 
ground  in  war  and  peace."  3 

It  was  as  a  teacher,  a  senator,  and  an  exponent  of  global  responsibility,  that  McGee 
decided  to  address  the  Pueblo  incident.  Coming  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  seemed 
trapped  in  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam,  when  demonstrations  had  become  commonplace  on 
campuses  and  in  the  streets  of  America,  and  when  the  image  of  America  had  been  called 
into  question  around  the  world,  McGee  wanted  a  realistic  and  responsible  approach  to 
the  situation  in  Korea. 

Gale  McGee  has  been  rated  as  "the  best  public  speaker"  in  Wyoming's  history,  in  part 
because  he  understood  what  he  was  talking  about  and  believed  what  he  was  saying.4 
His  remarks  on  January  26,  1968,  were  designed  to  cool  down  the  rhetoric  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  moment,  to  assess  the  conditions  in  North  and  South  Korea  that  had  led  to 
the  Pueblo  incident,  and  to  remind  senators  and  Americans  of  the  limitations  on  great 
power.  He  wished  to  place  the  incident  into  proper  historical  and  geopolitical  context. 
The  seizure  of  the  naval  vessel  had  been  "clearly  a  breach  of  international  law,"  for 
which  the  United  States  sought  justice,  equity  and  the  acquittal  of  national  honor. 
However,  he  warned  Americans  not  to  let  "our  rightful  anger  take  precedence  over  our 
indispensable  rationality."  As  a  major  power,  the  United  States  had  to  move  with  great 
responsibility.  In  fact,  the  more  powerful  the  nation  became,  the  more  limited  were  its 
options  for  action. 

Rescuing  the  Pueblo’s  crew  was  McGee's  top  priority,  but  he  believed  that  was  a  task 
for  negotiations  rather  than  saber  rattling.  He  called  for  restraint,  sobriety,  and  rational¬ 
ity  in  this  "extremely  touchy  and  serious  crisis,"  and  for  the  nation  to  keep  its  cool.  In 
many  ways,  McGee  was  speaking  for  the  Johnson  administration  and  signaling  its  desire 
for  peaceful  negotiations  rather  than  military  confrontation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  West  Virginia  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  applauded  McGee's  remarks,  noting  that 
he  had  advocated  "not  cowardice,  but  restraint;  not  hasty  and  impulsive  action,  but  care¬ 
ful,  reasoned  action." 

Throughout  1968,  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  took  place 
at  Panmunjom.  On  December  22,  North  Korea  released  all  of  the  living  crew  members 
(one  had  died  during  the  assault),  but  retained  the  ship.  The  Pueblo  incident  passed  with 
neither  a  bombing  attack  on  North  Korea  nor  a  congressional  resolution.  Instead,  Con¬ 
gress  followed  the  path  that  McGee  had  advocated,  recognizing — however  unhappily — 
the  limits  of  power.  Following  Gale  McGee's  death  in  1992,  former  President  Richard 
Nixon  wrote  to  McGee's  family:  "While  we  belonged  to  different  parties,  I  treasured  his 
friendship  and  his  wise  counsel  and  support  on  foreign  policy  issues.  He  was  a  coura¬ 
geous  and  articulate  statesman  who  always  put  his  country  above  partisan  politics."  5 
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Gale  W.  McGee 

THE  MOTIVES  BEHIND  THE  KOREAN  CRISIS  1 

January  26,  1968 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  discuss  for  a 
moment  one  or  two  of  the  aspects  currently 
pending  in  regard  to  the  very  serious  crisis  in 
North  Korea. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
much  theorizing,  about  what  may  have  trig¬ 
gered  the  latest  incident.  Sometimes  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  perhaps 
one  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  explana¬ 
tions.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  it  was  a 
retaliation  against  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Park  in  Seoul  last  Sunday.  We 
have  heard  it  tied  to  the  presence  of  South 
Korean  troops  in  Vietnam.  We  have  heard  it  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  real  intentions — whatever 
they  are — coming  out  of  Peking  these  days. 
Some  attribute  it  to  a  master  world  plan  origi¬ 
nating  in  Moscow. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  with  whatever 
elements  of  fact  there  may  be  in  all  the  specu¬ 
lation,  not  enough  emphasis  has  been  attached 
to  the  motivation  that  derives  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  Koreas  themselves  at  this 
time. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
preponderant  element  of  motivation  may  He  in 
the  contrast  between  the  two  Koreas  that  have 
clearly  emerged  since  1953.  In  South  Korea  we 
witness  today,  some  fifteen  years  after  the  war 
in  Korea,  a  near  miracle.  We  need  not  shake 
our  memories  very  hard  to  recall  how  impossi¬ 
ble  were  the  conditions  there;  that  there  was  a 
dictator,  Syngman  Rhee,  who  would  not  permit 
people  to  have  a  voice  in  government;  that 
there  was  a  mihtary  chque  that  simply  wanted 
to  conduct  a  miHtary  show;  that  South  Korea 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  1124-26. 


was  destitute  and  lacked  the  economic  muscle 
to  become  a  viable,  independent  nation;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  that  the  odds  against  her  were  so  consid¬ 
erable,  for  local  and  petty  reasons,  that  there 
was  really  no  hope. 

Yet,  with  the  hindsight  of  the  history  of  our 
time,  Mr.  President,  we  see  in  South  Korea  now 
this  near  miracle,  where  there  have  been  elec¬ 
tions,  where  they  have  a  going  concern  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  reflecting  the  stabihty  of  orderly  proc¬ 
esses  of  change,  where  there  is  appearing  an 
economic  marvel  in  itself,  where  an  area  that 
was  predominantly  agricultural  has  now  ac¬ 
quired  a  viable  industrial  base,  and,  finally,  a 
South  Korea  which  is  already  playing  its  role  in 
the  shape  and  the  form  and  the  destiny  of  its 
part  of  the  world — Eastern  Asia.  South  Korea 
took  some  lead  in  organizing  some  of  the  col¬ 
lective  economic  development  programs, 
through  consultation  with  its  neighbors,  for  the 
future  fleshing  out  of  the  economies  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Not  long  ago,  a  conference  was  concluded 
in  Seoul,  which  was  participated  in  by  the 
international  community  of  Asia. 

Also,  South  Korea  has  committed  miHtary 
forces  to  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  belief,  the 
South  Koreans  say,  that  Vietnam  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  to  them,  too;  because  at  stake,  in  their 
view,  is  the  chance  for  stabihty  and  orderly 
change  not  just  in  Southeast  Asia  but  also  in  all 
the  eastern  part  of  that  vast  continent. 

These  are  the  considerations,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  my  judgment  had  very  much  to  do  with 
the  incident  involving  the  Pueblo. 

Conditions  in  North  Korea 

In  North  Korea  things  have  not  gone  as  well 
as  in  the  South.  Premier  Kim  II  Sung  has  had 
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very  serious  difficulties  within  his  cabinet, 
within  his  party,  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
North  Korea  has  not  entered  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  fifteen  years  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war;  and  whatever  dreams  the  North 
may  have  had  for  seizing  the  South  by  force, 
for  preventing  the  development  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  of  independent  statehood,  have  gone 
down  the  drain  as  a  result  of  the  successes  in 
the  South. 

Therefore,  we  have  noted  in  North  Korea  a 
rather  steadily  mounting  drive  in  the  last  year — 
a  little  more  than  a  year — to  try  to  disrupt,  to 
discombobulate,  to  tear  apart  the  fabric  of  sta¬ 
bility  and  orderly  change  which  are  characteris¬ 
tic  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that 
this  has  been  going  on  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
rather  common  practice  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  differences  and  the  divisions 
between  competing  organizations  and  compet¬ 
ing  ideologies,  such  as  those  which  characterize 
the  Korean  scene,  have  taken  place.  Thus,  the 
incidents  along  the  demilitarized  zone  have 
mounted  steadily  in  intensity  and  frequency 
during  the  past  few  months.  The  strike  into  the 
heart  of  Seoul  by  a  specialized  guerrilla  team 
aimed  at  assassinating  the  president  of  South 
Korea  is  simply  the  latest  of  a  very  dramatic 
series  of  incidents. 

It  is  from  the  sequence  of  these  incidents  and 
their  targets  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
learn  something  about  motivation. 

With  the  government  in  Pyongyang  in  a 
rather  precarious  situation,  with  the  base  of 
that  government  under  some  question,  with 
many  uncertainties  hanging  over  it,  it  is  like¬ 
wise  not  unpredictable  that  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  galvanize  local  support  to  distill  the  senti¬ 
ment  behind  him,  that  the  leaders  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  North  Korea  would  be  moved  to 
strive  for  a  dramatic  incident  in  which  it  would 
risk  little  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  it 
would  hope  the  great  power  that  it  attacked 
could  not  afford  to  risk  much  in  retaliation. 

It  was  a  skillfully  executed  affair,  but  it 
would  be  my  opinion,  as  long  as  people  are 
giving  their  opinions  on  this  question,  that  in 
this  context  one  finds  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  explanation  for  what  has  just  transpired. 


Rightful  anger  and  responsibility 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
strive,  then,  to  fit  this  incident  into  its  proper 
context  as  we  seek  to  arrive  at  justice  and 
equity,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  national  honor 
in  an  affair  that  was  clearly  a  breach  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  procedures  in  international 
waters. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  tempers  of  some  of 
those  who  have  been  speaking  out  on  this 
matter  have  been  brought  under  some  larger 
measure  of  control  than  characterized  them  on 
the  immediate  day  of  the  breaking  of  the  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  for  a  reason.  Some¬ 
times  we  let  our  rightful  anger  take  precedence 
over  our  indispensable  rationality.  The  reason 
we  no  longer  have  the  freedom  to  explode  in 
indignation  has  to  do  with  our  very  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  all  the  world.  This  is  not  a  Barbary  pi¬ 
rates  setting.  Whatever  the  young  American 
Republic  did  in  response  to  the  Barbary  pirates 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  2  is  irrelevant  because 
the  United  States  was  so  small  then  that  what¬ 
ever  it  did  it  would  not  ruffle  the  international 
waters  and  it  would  not  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  world  at  that  time.  There  is  a  difference 
between  1799,  1801,  1802  or  1803  and  1968. 

Today  not  only  is  the  United  States  trying  to 
move  responsibly,  with  a  worldwide  sensitivity 
of  that  responsibility  rather  than  a  narrow  one, 
as  a  great  power  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  but  also  we 
fill  that  role  in  a  world  in  which  there  are  nu¬ 
clear  bombs.  This  changes  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  is  what  makes  this  kind  of  crisis 
different  from  the  kind  of  crisis  the  British  fleet 
might  have  moved  into  seventy-five  years  ago 
when  they  had  the  responsibility  for  maintain¬ 
ing  balance  in  the  world. 

So  we  have  to  assess  this  matter  not  in  the 
hindsight  of  a  very  rich  and  stirring  history,  but 
in  the  cold  realities  of  the  present.  It  is  that 
kind  of  responsibility,  in  my  judgment,  that  our 
government  has  been  trying  to  live  up  to.  It  is 


2  Although  the  United  States  had  generally  paid  tribute  money  to 
the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States  of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  what  became  the  Tripolitan 
War  of  1801-1805,  sent  warships  to  the  Mediterranean  when  Tripoli 
demanded  more  tribute  and  declared  war  against  the  U.S. 
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that  kind  of  responsibility  that  still  should 
remind  us  that  this  is  a  far  more  serious  inci¬ 
dent  than  anything  transpiring  in  all  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  right  now,  and  for  a  reason.  Mr. 
President,  that  reason  is  that  in  North  Korea 
you  find  the  key,  the  basic  confrontation  in  all 
of  Asia  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Americans. 
Here  is  the  buffer  that  lies  between  the  com¬ 
peting  rivalries  of  the  two  giants  for  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  balance  of  the  globe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the 
senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
noting  that  no  other  senator  seeks  recognition 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  morning  busi¬ 
ness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senator 
from  Wyoming  may  continue  for  an  additional 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  is  recognized  for  an  additional  five 
minutes. 

“The  limitations  of  great  power" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  more  powerful  our  nation  becomes, 
the  more  limited  become  our  options  for  actions 
in  isolated  instances  or  in  related  crises;  that  the 
limitations  of  great  power  sometimes  are  frus¬ 
trating,  but  we  have  to  learn  to  live  up  to  them, 
and  I  think  our  country  is  living  up  to  them. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex¬ 
plosiveness  of  that  situation  as  a  great  measur¬ 
ing  device  in  a  tension  ridden  area  of  the  world 
is  at  least  a  notch  removed  from  the  center  of 
the  powerful  political  capabilities  now  present 
in  the  world.  It  is  peripheral.  It  is  out  on  the 
fringe  and  thus,  there  is  a  slightly  diminished 
shortness  to  the  kind  of  consequences  you  have 
to  weigh  in  the  decisions  that  are  made  there. 

This  is  a  basic  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
must  impose  a  responsible  sense  of  restraint  in 
regard  to  North  Korea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
regard  to  Southeast  Asia,  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  connection  at  all, 
because  they  are  all  cut  from  the  same  cloth  in 
terms  of  trying  to  fashion  a  measure  of  relative 


stability  and  a  climate  that  will  permit  orderly 
change  rather  than  the  violent  and  terroristic 
disruptions,  that  really  constitute  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  between  those  two  areas. 

In  the  two  or  three  minutes  that  remain,  I 
should  like  to  look  specifically  and  coldly  at 
what  our  options  are  off  the  coast  of  North 
Korea  today.  In  my  opinion,  some  of  those  who 
have  been  sharing  their  views  on  the  question 
have  lost  sight  of  the  real  target.  There  are 
those  who  have  been  telling  us,  “Let's  go  in 
and  get  that  ship."  There  have  been  those  who 
have  been  saying,  “Let  them  have  an  ultima¬ 
tum.  If  they  don't  cough  it  up,  then  we  will 
wipe  them  out." 

Are  those  colleagues  of  mine  forgetting  that 
more  than  eighty  American  men  are  now  held 
as  hostages?  I  say  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  ev¬ 
erything  is  done  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
men.  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  to  worry  about  the 
lives  of  military  men  may  at  times  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  weakness  in  the  realm  of  military  con¬ 
frontation.  But  I  say  it  is  also  a  reflection  of  the 
compassionate  spirit  of  whatever  we  mean  by 
the  American  outlook. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  not  the 
senator  agree  that  it  would  be  also  advisable 
and  wise  for  the  United  States  to  determine  all 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  hijacking  of 
the  Pueblo  before  taking  what  might  later  prove 
to  be  precipitate  action? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  Sometimes  the  facts 
get  in  the  way.  Sometimes  the  facts  may  spoil 
somebody's  oratorical  flourish.  But  I  think  it 
behooves  us,  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world,  and  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  to  make  certain  that  we  know  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  what  it  is  we  propose  to  react  to.  Even 
so,  there  is  nothing  that  we  think  we  know 
now  that  makes  this  a  very  savory  incident. 

It  is  humiliating  and  it  is  insulting  but  it  was 
intended  to  be  just  that,  for  particular  reasons,  I 
am  sure.  The  point  is,  if  we  put  the  recovery  of 
those  men,  alive  if  possible,  on  a  very  high  pri¬ 
ority,  we  must  cut  out  the  reckless  lingo  about 
redeeming  the  ship  now  without  any  consider- 
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ation  as  to  what  happens  to  the  Americans  who 
are  hostages. 

If  I  may  venture  the  thought,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  entire  American  fleet  moved  into 
Wonsan,  if  we  dropped  a  million  marines  in 
there,  we  would  not  save  the  lives  of  those  men 
in  time.  I  suspect  they  would  be  the  first  to  be 
shot.  I  believe  that  we  should  put  a  very  high 
priority  on  trying,  somehow,  to  negotiate  them 
out  of  there  alive  if  we  can.  That,  in  itself,  im¬ 
poses  considerable  restraint.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  clutter  up  the  airwaves  and  the  printed 
columns  less  as  to  how  much  time  we  have  in 
which  to  go  in  and  get  that  ship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the 
senator  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
note,  again,  that  no  other  senator  seeks  recogni¬ 
tion  at  the  moment.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  very  important  statement 
which  the  senator  from  Wyoming  is  making,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Again  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  very  much  for  his  courtesy. 

The  crew  is  the  first  priority 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that 
so  far  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  from  the  very  first  he  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  by  two  circumstances  already  accomplished 
facts  before  there  was  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  crisis. 

One  of  those  was  that  the  ship,  in  fact,  was 
captured  and  towed  into  Wonsan.  The  other 
was  that  certain  units  of  the  American  fleet 
were  committed  offshore  and,  therefore,  it  is  ri¬ 
diculous  to  pretend  that  neither  one  of  those 
happened  and  that  we  have  got  to  start  where 
we  are,  not  where  we  might  have  been  if  some¬ 
one  else  had  been  in  command  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  options  re¬ 
maining;  but  I  think  the  number  one  priority 
should  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  that 
ship,  but  should  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
those  men.  That  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business,  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  try  to  get 
them  back.  If  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  will 


be  no  break  on  that  front,  if  it  becomes  con¬ 
spicuous  that  there  is  to  be  a  rigid  line,  then 
only  at  that  point — and  I  do  not  believe  that 
point  has  been  reached  yet — should  we  then 
carefully  calculate  the  steps  available  to  us  for 
tightening  the  screws  on  the  government  of 
North  Korea  in  order  to  produce  an  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BAKER  3  in 
the  chair).  Does  the  senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  to  the  senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia. 

"A  loud  rattling  of  the  saber" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  not  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGEE]  also  agree  that,  while  the  saber  may 
ultimately  have  to  be  used,  rattling  the  saber  at 
this  point  makes  more  difficult  the  president's 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  conscientious  efforts  to 
achieve  the  release  of  the  eighty-three  men  and 
the  ship. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  think  that  a  loud  rat¬ 
tling  of  the  saber  would  risk  whatever  bare 
chance  there  may  be — if  there  is  a  chance — to 
get  those  men  freed.  I  suspect,  sometimes,  that 
there  are  those  who  would  rattle  the  saber  for 
the  benefit  of  the  home  front  even  more  than 
the  North  Korean  front.  I  realize  that  is  impor¬ 
tant,  too,  but  I  believe,  again,  that  the  priority 
here  should  be  to  do  what  we  have  to  do,  re¬ 
straining  what  we  have  to  restrain,  in  order  to 
try  to  get  those  men  out  of  there. 

I  think,  likewise,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
soon  going  to  hear  a  bit  about  who  consulted 
whom  in  the  crisis.  Questions  will  be  raised — 
they  have  been  raised  with  some  already  by 
spokesmen  of  the  press — such  as,  "Do  you 
think  Congress  was  consulted  enough  in  this 
element,  in  this  circumstance?" 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  blunt  about  it,  and 
as  forthright  as  possible,  I  think  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  will  be  determined  by  how  this 
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crisis  is  resolved,  that  if  it  comes  out  quickly 
and  exactly  at  a  "low  price,"  then  everyone  in 
Congress  will  say,  "Yes,  it  was  the  result  of 
teamwork  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches."  But,  if  it  becomes  tortuous  and  ulti¬ 
mately  costly,  we  will  be  hearing  some  of  the 
same  voices  raised,  just  as  they  were  raised 
after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,4  that,  "No, 
Congress  was  not  adequately  consulted  and  did 
not  adequately  participate." 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  reminder  that  the 
restraint,  the  sobriety,  the  rationality  with 
which  this  extremely  touchy  and  serious  crisis 
has  been  approached  is  matched  by  a  similar 
kind  of  limitation  on  our  options  and  a  restraint 
on  our  capabilities,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia  right  now. 

"Keep  our  cool" 

Yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  on  the 
transatlantic  telephone  to  some  officials  of  the 
BBC.  They  were  sounding  me  out  on  what  I 
thought  about  the  North  Korean  crisis.  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  I  thought  cool  judgment  should 
prevail;  that  we  should  "keep  our  cool"  with 
respect  to  what  was  taking  place  there.  They 
expressed  great  applause  for  such  an  American 
approach. 

I  had  to  say  to  these  people  in  this  telephone 
conversation,  "Just  a  minute.  You  ought  to 
know  something  else  about  me;  namely,  that  I 
happen  to  believe  we  are  doing  the  right  thing, 
the  right  way,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  believe 
that  that  policy  has  been  characterized  by  re¬ 
straint,  by  an  attempt  to  try  to  isolate  a  conflict 


4  In  August  1964,  after  some  secret  provocative  acts  by  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  two  U.S.  intelligence  ships  off  Vietnam  ra¬ 
dioed  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  immediately  ordered  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam,  which  represented  a  significant  escalation  of  the 
war,  even  though  information  about  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  ships  re¬ 
mained  unclear.  Johnson  then  sought  a  congressional  resolution  of 
approval,  which  Congress — not  having  been  told  of  the  initial  pro¬ 
vocative  acts — passed  a  few  days  later.  This  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
was  used  to  justify  continued  escalation  of  the  war. 


rather  than  spread  it,  and  that  perhaps  we  could 
use  a  little  more  understanding  among  some  of 
our  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  world"  about 
our  spirit  of  restraint  that  there  was  a  relation 
between  the  two;  that  they  should  not  look  at 
us  with  one  eye,  with  only  one  eye  focused  on 
North  Korea;  that  they  should  open  the  other 
eye  and  see  the  relationship  of  that  to  the  way 
we  are  carrying  out  a  real  responsibility  to 
mankind  around  the  world,  which  we  have 
tried  to  achieve  at  a  minimum  of  violence  and 
cost,  and  which  has  the  best  chance  for  an 
emerging  stability  that  alone  can  guarantee  the 
prospects  for  peaceful  change. 

I  want  to  thank  the  senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  allowing  me  this  additional  time.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  he  has  shown  to  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
one  minute  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Wyoming  on  making  a  timely  statement.  I 
think  the  statement  should  have  been  made.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  body  who  is 
more  knowledgeable  of  the  subject  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  other  difficulties  in  the  Far 
East,  to  wit,  Korea,  than  is  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Wyoming.  His  was  a  speech  advo¬ 
cating  not  cowardice,  but  restraint;  not  hasty 
and  impulsive  action,  but  careful,  reasoned 
action.  I  congratulate  the  senator.  I  believe  this 
is  an  hour  in  which  restraint  is  needed,  an  hour 
which  requires  that  we  say  nothing — by  "we"  I 
mean  senators  like  myself — if  we  have  nothing 
that  can  contribute,  at  the  moment,  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  crisis,  and  that  we  proceed  to  get  the 
facts,  and  let  the  president  have  a  free  hand  in 
pursuing  and  selecting  whatever  options  may 
be  available  to  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  friend. 
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Robert  C.  Byrd 

On  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Bill 

October  13,  1989 

In  October  1989,  in  a  victory  for  legislative  responsibility,  the  Senate  took  decisive 
action  to  remove  a  collection  of  unrelated  program  provisions  from  its  version  of  the 
annual  budget  reconciliation  act.  As  debate  drew  to  a  close  before  the  vote,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  rose  to  praise  his  colleagues  for  taking  a  responsible  action  and  to  remind  them 
of  the  special  role  played  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1974,  in  the  wake  of  the  Watergate  scandal  and  congressional  struggles  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon  over  his  attempts  to  "impound"  and  not  spend  money  already  ap¬ 
propriated,  Congress  established  a  new  process  for  handling  the  federal  budget.  Behind 
the  changes  lay  the  conviction  that,  "in  order  to  assure  effective  congressional  control 
over  the  budgetary  process"  1  and  be  in  a  position  to  set  its  own  overall  budget  prior¬ 
ities,  Congress  needed  access  to  independent  fiscal  estimates  and  technical  expertise, 
rather  than  relying  on  executive  branch  agencies  that  reported  to  the  president.  The 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  passed  that  year  contained  provi¬ 
sions  aimed  at  addressing  each  of  these  needs.  To  provide  independent  information,  it 
created  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as  a  legislative  branch  agency  reporting  to  Con¬ 
gress;  to  oversee  the  new  budget  process,  the  law  set  up  budget  committees  for  the 
House  and  Senate;  and  to  relieve  the  impoundment  conflicts,  it  established  a  system 
under  which  the  president,  with  congressional  approval,  could  defer  or  rescind  spending 
of  funds  already  appropriated.  The  new  process  required  Congress  each  year  to  set  limits 
on  spending,  taxation,  and  the  deficit  and  included  a  timetable  for  each  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken. 

A  decade  later,  after  the  nation's  budget  deficit  climbed  alarmingly  in  the  early  1980's, 
Congress  passed  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  for  its  Senate  sponsors.  Republicans  Phil 
Gramm  of  Texas  and  Warren  B.  Rudman  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Democrat  Ernest  F. 
Hollings  of  South  Carolina.  This  act  added  to  the  budget  process  by  mandating  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  spending  (technically  called  "sequestration")  if  the  federal  deficit  ex¬ 
ceeded  targeted  levels. 

In  1989,  after  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  White  House,  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  a  concurrent  budget  resolution  in  May  calling  for  a  total  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
of  $1.17  trillion.  In  order  to  meet  budget  targets,  the  resolution  instructed  House  and 
Senate  committees  to  cut  from  authorization  bills  the  amounts  necessary  to  achieve  $14 
billion  in  deficit  reduction.  A  similar  amount  of  savings  was  to  be  achieved  from  appro¬ 
priation  bills.  The  committees  were  to  report  back  to  the  budget  committees,  which 
would  then  combine  the  information  into  a  "reconciliation"  bill  containing  the  changes 
to  be  made  to  meet  the  budget  targets. 

Because  debate  on  such  reconciliation  bills  is  limited  and  filibusters  are  forbidden, 
they  had  during  the  1980's  become  attractive  vehicles  for  incorporating  legislation  on 
unrelated,  and  sometimes  controversial,  subjects  that  might  be  blocked  by  filibusters  if 
considered  separately.  To  combat  this  problem.  Congress  adopted,  as  part  of  the  1985 
reconciliation  bill,  the  so-called  Byrd  Rule,2  introduced  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  that 
authorizes  a  60- vote  point  of  order  3  against  any  portion  of  a  reconciliation  bill  contain¬ 
ing  material  that  falls  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reporting  committee  or  is  extraneous 
to  the  Budget  Committee's  instructions  to  that  committee.  Even  this  rule,  however,  failed 
to  prevent  inclusion  of  all  unrelated  subjects  in  reconciliation  legislation.  Thus,  attached 
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to  either  the  House  or  Senate  version  of  the  1989  bill  were  such  extraneous  provisions  as 
a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax,  changes  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  child-care  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  measure  also  contained  a  number  of  tax  breaks  added  by  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  House  passed  its  version  of  the  reconciliation  bill  on  October  5.  That  same  day, 
concerned  that  the  reconciliation  legislation,  which  should  have  been  passed  in  July,  was 
more  than  two  months  overdue  and  the  new  fiscal  year  had  already  begun.  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  of  Maine  cancelled  a  planned  five-day  Senate  recess  due  to  begin 
the  next  day  and  suggested  that  the  body  should  remove  all  the  unrelated  items  from 
the  bill  in  order  to  ensure  its  prompt  passage.  On  October  13,  Republican  leaders  agreed 
to  this  approach,  and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  met  with  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Budget,  Finance,  and  Appropriations  committees  to 
prepare  an  amendment  specifying  the  items  to  be  deleted. 

At  9  p.m.  on  October  13,  debate  began  on  the  amendment  submitted  by  Senator 
Mitchell  as  agreed  upon  in  the  meeting.  After  other  supporters  of  the  change  had  spoken 
and  shortly  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Senator  Byrd  delivered  his  remarks,  without  re¬ 
course  to  a  prepared  text  or  even  fragmentary  notes. 

Byrd  began  by  discussing  the  Senate  as  a  unique  institution,  in  which  minorities  have 
the  protection  of  extended  debate  and  small  states  have  equal  representation  with  large 
ones.  The  reconciliation  bill,  he  declared,  would  have  been  a  self-inflicted  "mortal 
wound"  for  the  Senate,  with  all  the  unrelated  items  attached,  each  of  which  alone  was 
sufficiently  important  to  deserve  thorough,  separate  debate. 

He  explained  that  reconciliation  legislation  represents  a  "super  gag  rule."  The  commit¬ 
tees  submit  their  proposals  to  the  budget  committee,  which  simply  combines  them  and 
passes  the  whole  package  on  to  the  Senate  floor.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  debate  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider,  as  there  is  with  other  bills;  debate  on  the  bill  is  restricted 
to  only  twenty  hours  and  can  be  reduced  to  even  less  time  by  a  simple  majority  vote, 
without  debate.  Using  a  bill  that  so  severely  limits  debate  as  a  vehicle  for  important, 
complex  legislation,  he  contended,  was  an  abuse  of  the  budget  process.  Byrd  therefore 
complimented  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  for  agreeing  to  remove  the  extras  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  budget  process. 

The  Senate  voted  87  to  7  to  remove  the  extraneous  legislation.  Then,  since  the  House 
had  passed  its  version*  with  the  additional  items,  the  bill  went  to  a  House-Senate  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  which  dropped  most  of  the  unrelated  provisions.  The  reconciliation  bill 
was  finally  passed  on  November  22  and  signed  by  the  president  on  December  19.  In 
1990,  Congress  further  amended  the  budget  process  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990. 

The  C-SPAN  Public  Affairs  Video  Archives  at  Purdue  University  selected  this  address 
to  be  duplicated  for  distribution  as  part  of  its  educational  program. 
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Mr.  President,  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "On  all 
great  subjects,  much  remains  to  be  said."  This 
is  a  great  subject,  the  reconciliation  bill,  and 
much  remains  to  be  said.  The  hour  is  late.  I 
would  not  impose  on  the  patience  and  time  of 
my  colleagues  were  it  not,  in  my  judgment,  a 
moment  worthy  of  comment  from  me.  I  have 
seen  the  Senate  many  times  when  it  gave  me 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  its  future.  I  have 
also  seen  it  on  some  occasions  when  it  gave  me 
reason  to  be  proud.  One  such  occasion  was 
when  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  were  approved. 
I  knew  then  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  sena¬ 
tors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  rally  to  sup¬ 
port  the  approval  of  the  ratification  of  those 
treaties.  Senators  did  it  in  the  face  of  tremen¬ 
dous  opposition  from  all  over  the  country,  but 
they  arose  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  and  I 
think  that  they  writ  in  large  letters  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  role  of  the  Senate 

Tonight  I  think  that  we  should  pause  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  this  institution  to  which  Gladstone, 
that  great  English  statesman  who  lived  during 
the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  who  was 
prime  minister  of  England  four  times,  referred 
when  he  spoke  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  "that  re¬ 
markable  body,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
inventions  of  modem  politics."  That  is  what 
this  institution  is.  There  have  been  1,792  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  this  body  since 
its  beginning  in  1789,  and  every  member  of  this 
Senate  ought  to  reflect  upon  that,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  senators  who  serve  in  this 
body  are  a  chosen  people,  a  body  of  100  mem¬ 


1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  101st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
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bers,  like  the  early  Roman  Senate  which  was 
made  up  of  100  nobles,  and  later  200,  later  300. 
Sulla  increased  the  number  to  600  and  Caesar 
to  900,  and  Augustus  brought  it  back  to  600. 

There  have  been  other  senates.  The  Senate  of 
Sparta,  for  example.  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver,  is 
remembered.  The  first  and  most  important  in¬ 
stitution  that  he  created  was  a  senate  made  up 
of  28  senators  whose  purpose  it  was  to  keep  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  kings  within  proper 
bounds. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
"Great  Compromise."  It  is  the  masterpiece  of 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution.  They  had 
all  of  the  history  of  their  English  forebears  and 
brethren  and  the  history  of  other  European  par¬ 
liaments  before  them.  They  knew  very  well  the 
experience  of  Englishmen  who  had  by  the 
sword  and  with  their  blood  wrested  from  mon- 
archs  over  the  centuries  the  prerogatives  and 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  the  prerogatives 
and  the  rights  of  Parliament.  They  also  had  the 
colonial  experience.  They  were  wise  men,  and 
they  saw  the  need  for  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  and  the  Senate  was  the  balance  wheel 
of  that  system.  The  Senate  was  given  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers:  judicial  powers,  the  power  to  try 
the  highest  officer  of  the  government;  executive 
powers,  the  power  to  approve  the  ratification  of 
treaties  and  to  approve  nominations;  and  inves¬ 
tigative  powers.  But  the  basic  cement  that  was 
the  very  foundation  of  this  balance  wheel  were 
two  in  number,  the  right  to  debate  and  the 
right  to  amend.  The  other  body  may  amend, 
but  the  other  body  may  also  issue  a  rule  which, 
if  agreed  to,  will  confine  amendments  to  one  in 
number  or  two  in  number  or  three  or  none  and 
direct  that  a  certain  member  will  be  the  only 
member  who  will  offer  that  one  amendment  or 
those  two  amendments. 
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The  House  has  the  "previous  question,"  but 
not  the  Senate.  The  Senate  allows  unrestricted 
debate.  We  now  and  then  restrict  ourselves 
through  the  cloture  motion,  which  first  was 
created  in  1917.  But  the  right  to  debate  and  to 
amend  is  why  we  should  be  proud  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  why  we  should  revere  it. 

The  Constitution,  in  section  7  of  article  I, 
says  that  measures  that  raise  revenues  shall 
begin  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it 
also  says  that  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills.  So  there  is  a 
constitutional  right  reposed  in  the  Senate  to 
amend  even  revenue  bills. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  have  their  tensions 
between  them,  as  do  the  executive  and  the  leg¬ 
islative,  all  these  with  the  built-in  tensions  that 
the  forefathers  took  great  care  to  fashion  in 
order  to  make  this  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

But  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  we  were  about 
to  inflict  our  own  mortal  wound,  as  Cassius  did 
with  the  same  dagger  that  he  had  plunged  into 
Caesar's  blood,  bringing  a  bill  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  here  which  contained  scores  of  measures, 
on  any  one  of  which  the  Senate  should  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  at  full  length  and 
to  amend.  What  hidden  pieces  of  legislation 
might  come  to  the  floor  in  a  package  of  this 
size?  What  hidden  legislation  we  might  vote 
upon  and  come  to  regret  at  a  later  time? 

This  is  an  institution  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  an  institution  in  which  the  minority 
can  put  a  bridle  on  the  majority  for  at  least  a 
while  until  the  country  can  be  awakened  to  the 
mistakes  that  might  otherwise  be  visited  upon 
the  people.  We  should  not  view  this  Senate 
lightly,  and  never  should  be  party  to  weakening 
this  institution,  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed. 

Yes,  there  were  limitations  on  debate  in  1919 
in  the  League  of  Nations  debate,  and  in  1926  in 
the  World  Court  debate,  limitations  through 
the  cloture  rule,  but  their  price  was  substantial 
concessions  by  the  majority. 

The  Senate  is  the  forum  of  the  states.  There 
is  no  other  forum  in  this  government  where  the 
states  stand  as  equals — little  Rhode  Island 
stands  equal  to  Alaska  or  California  or  Texas  or 
New  York — the  only  forum  in  which  minorities 


are  protected  against  the  sudden  waves  of  pas¬ 
sion  that  might  sweep  over  the  nation. 

"A  RECONCILIATION  BILL  IS  A  SUPER  GAG  RULE" 

A  reconciliation  bill  is  a  super  gag  rule,  the 
foremost  ever  created  by  this  institution. 
Normal  cloture  is  but  an  infinite  speck  on  the 
distant  horizon  when  compared  with  a  reconcil¬ 
iation  bill.  Cloture  may  be  invoked  on  any 
measure,  motion,  or  matter.  Sixteen  senators 
sign  a  cloture  petition;  parts  of  three  days  tran¬ 
spire  before  cloture  is  invoked;  and  when  it  is 
invoked,  it  is  invoked  on  only  one  matter  or 
one  measure  or  one  motion.  Then  there  are  30 
hours  of  debate.  The  provision  is  within  that 
rule  that  that  time  may  be  extended  by  a  three- 
fifths  majority  vote  to  whatever — 40  hours,  50, 
75,  or  100  hours.  But  not  so  with  reconciliation. 
Reconciliation  comes  to  the  floor.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  debate  a  motion  to  proceed, 
whereas,  under  cloture,  an  attack  can  be  made 
by  the  minority  even  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 
The  minority  ought  to  be  zealous  in  protecting 
that  right;  the  minority  may  be  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  tomorrow,  as  it  was  yesterday. 

Under  reconciliation  there  is  no  motion  pro¬ 
vided  to  extend  that  time  beyond  20  hours,  but 
there  is  a  motion  that  is  nondebatable  and  can 
be  invoked  by  only  a  majority  of  members  to 
reduce  the  time,  and  it  can  be  reduced  to  10 
hours  or  to  5  hours  or  to  2  hours  or  to  1  hour 
without  debate.  Only  a  majority  vote  is  needed 
to  reduce  it  to  no  time: 

"Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  time  remain¬ 
ing  on  reconciliation  be  reduced  to  no  time." 
What  can  you  do  about  it?  Weep.  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  one  real  bear-trap. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  sorrow  that  some  of 
us  have  seen  what  has  been  happening  on  rec¬ 
onciliation.  It  is  a  process  which  has  gotten  out 
of  hand  and,  if  continued,  it  will  undermine  the 
deliberative  nature  of  the  institution. 

It  is  a  process  by  which  committees  of  the 
Senate  may  dictate  to  the  Senate.  "You  take 
what  we  give  you.  There  is  not  a  thing  you  can 
do  about  it.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  strike.  But  you 
take  what  we  give  you." 

And  within  those  committees  that  determina¬ 
tion  is  made  by  a  majority.  There  is  a  seven- 
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teen-member  committee,  and  nine  members  of 
the  committee  can  determine  that.  Send  that  to 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  alternative  but  to  send  it  to  the 
Senate,  and  here  we  are  faced  with  a  super, 
super,  colossally  super,  gag  rule. 

So  we  ought  to  take  the  utmost  care  in  han¬ 
dling  this  legislative  weapon. 


An  end  to  abuse  of  the  reconciliation  process 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  my  faith  renewed 
in  this  institution  in  these  recent  hours.  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  majority  leader.  He  has  the  tough¬ 
est  job  in  this  town.  He  cannot  fire  any  of  us — 
not  any  of  us.  We  can  dare  him  to  try.  He  has 
the  toughest  job. 

I  compliment  the  minority  leader.  These  two 
men  had  to  work  together,  and  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  some  real  statesmanship  in  their  work.  I 
knew  it  was  here  before  today. 

I  have  seen  LLOYD  BENTSEN  before  when 
he  has  faced  tough  assignments  and  when  he 
has  also  said,  "I  will  do  my  best." 

The  same  can  be  said  of  JIM  SASSER,  one  of 
the  bright  young  men  that  I  have  seen  come  to 
this  Senate  and  take  the  Senate  to  heart.  We 
ought,  like  Paul,  to  be  stricken  blind  for  a 
moment  that  we  might  see  revealed  in  the 
bright  light  of  truth,  what  this  institution  is. 

Yes,  there  were  important  measures  wrapped 
into  this  reconciliation  bill.  But  I  hope  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  abuse  of  the 
reconciliation  process.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
lesson  learned  by  all  of  us  that  we  might  in  the 
future  take  heed,  and  remember  not  to  put  a 
measure  that  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts  into  the 
reconciliation  package.  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  take  the  action  of  this  body  to  heart  as 
well.  They  ought,  too,  to  experience  joy  in  this 
moment  because,  after  all,  the  Senate  is  one  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  Congress — the  "people's 
branch." 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying,  as  I  began, 
that  human  ingenuity  can  always  find  a  way  to 
circumvent  a  process.  And  reconciliation  is  a 
process.  It  has  been  abused  terribly.  But  I  have 
regained  my  faith.  We  are  told  in  the 
Scriptures: 


Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which  thy  fathers 
have  set. 

The  Constitution  is  the  old  landmark  which 
they  have  set.  And  if  we  do  not  rise  to  the  call 
of  the  moment  and  take  a  stand,  take  a  strong 
stand  against  our  own  personal  interests  or 
against  party  interests,  and  stand  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  then  how  might  we  face  our  children 
and  grandchildren  when  they  ask  of  us  as 
Caesar  did  to  the  centurion. 

How  do  we  fare  today? 

And  the  centurion  replied. 

You  will  be  victorious.  As  for  myself,  whether  I  live  or 
die,  tonight  I  shall  have  earned  the  praise  of  Caesar. 

I  not  only  compliment,  but  I  also  thank 
members  who  have  risen  in  this  moment  to  do 
the  responsible  thing.  We  are  going  to  look 
back  on  this  day.  So  when  you  go  with  pride  to 
meet  the  other  body  in  conference,  go  with 
strong  hearts,  with  confidence,  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  that  you  are  going  to  uphold  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  our  forefathers,  men  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  stood  for.  Yours  is  an  equal  body — the 
Senate. 

When  Aaron  Burr  walked  out  of  the  old 
Senate  chamber  on  March  4,  1805,  after  he  had 
sat  in  the  chair,  and  presided  over  the  impeach¬ 
ment  trial  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel 
Chase — Burr  had  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
a  duel  at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey.  He  sat  in 
that  chair  as  though  nothing  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  Warrants  had  been  issued  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  his  arrest.  But  he 
presided  over  that  trial  with  a  degree  of  fairness 
that  was  commended  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 

As  Burr  bade  goodbye  to  the  Senate  over 
which  he  had  presided  for  four  years,  this  is 
what  he  said.  And  I  close  with  his  words  be¬ 
cause  I  think  they  may  well  have  been  written 
for  a  moment  like  this.  He  said: 

This  House  is  a  sanctuary;  a  citadel  of  law,  of  order,  and 
of  liberty;  and  it  is  here — it  is  here,  in  this  exalted  refuge; 
here,  if  anywhere,  will  resistance  be  made  to  the  storms  of 
political  phrensy  and  the  silent  arts  of  corruption;  and  if  the 
Constitution  be  destined  ever  to  perish  by  the  sacrilegious 
hands  of  the  demagogue  or  the  usurper,  which  God  avert, 
its  expiring  agonies  will  be  witnessed  on  this  floor. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
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By  1989  the  forty-year  cold  war  had  come  to  a  surprising  and  abrupt  end,  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  independence  of  the  former 
Soviet  "satellite"  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  demolition  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  If 
these  events  led  Americans  to  think  that  the  problems  of  the  world  had  at  last  been 
solved,  they  were  quickly  disabused  of  that  notion  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  August 
2,  1990.  Once  again,  the  United  States  faced  the  possibility  of  sending  its  troops  into  a 
world  troublespot.  This  led  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic  debates  in  the  Senate's  post-cold 
war  history,  closely  watched  by  Americans  and  others  around  the  world. 

On  August  2,  1990,  Iraqi  troops  invaded,  and  quickly  conquered,  the  tiny,  oil-rich 
nation  of  Kuwait.  This  sudden  action  stunned  America  and  the  world.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  immediately  adopted  a  resolution  that  condemned  the  invasion  and  demanded  that 
Iraq  withdraw  its  forces.  The  UN  also  called  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  cease  trading 
with  Iraq.  Comparing  Iraq's  President  Saddam  Hussein  to  Hitler,  U.S.  President  George 
Bush,  who  had  seen  action  in  World  War  II,  took  a  tough  stand  against  the  aggressor. 
Bush  imposed  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq,  froze  Iraqi  assets  in  the  United  States,  and 
banned  any  imports  of  Iraqi  oil.  Bush  then  sent  100,000  American  troops  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  persuaded  a  coalition  of  other  nations  to  join  forces  in  "Operation  Desert 
Shield,"  designed  as  a  defensive  measure  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia — and  its  oil  supplies — 
from  any  Iraqi  attack.  After  the  November  1990  congressional  elections,  President  Bush 
increased  the  American  force  to  400,000  troops. 

When  further  negotiations  with  Iraq  failed,  and  a  naval  blockade  of  Iraqi  ports  seemed 
to  be  having  little  effect,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  set  a  deadline  of  January 
15,  1991,  for  Iraqi  troops  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  before  the  UN  took  military  action. 
At  first.  Bush  reasoned  that  he  could  act  to  support  the  UN  resolutions  without  seeking 
congressional  approval.  Complaints  from  legislators,  however,  caused  the  president  for¬ 
mally  to  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the  use  of  force  to  restore  Kuwait's  independence. 

Members  of  Congress  recognized  that  the  president  sought  what  amounted  to  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  and  that  they  had  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  continuing  the  sanctions 
against  Iraq  versus  sending  American  troops  into  combat.  The  House  passed  the  author¬ 
izing  resolution  overwhelmingly,  but  in  the  Senate  sentiments  were  more  divided.  On 
Saturday,  January  12,  with  most  senators  present  on  the  floor,  the  Senate  held  an  intense 
debate  on  whether  to  approve  military  action.  One  after  another,  senators  rose,  seeking 
both  to  persuade  their  colleagues  and  to  explain  their  positions  to  the  American  people 
watching  at  home  on  television. 

Among  those  who  spoke  was  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  former 
Senate  majority  leader,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Having  previously  supported 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  as  well  as  a  strong  defense  program 
(around  the  world.  Senator  Byrd  might  have  been  expected  to  endorse  the  presidential 
call  for  military  action.  But  instead,  citing  the  lessons  of  history,  he  called  for  patience, 
restraint,  and  giving  negotiations  and  sanctions  more  time  to  work.  As  the  embargo  con¬ 
tinued,  the  Iraqis  would  begin  to  run  short  of  spare  parts  for  equipment,  while  the  UN 
troops  would  have  time  for  further  training  in  desert  warfare.  Thus,  delay  would  work 
in  favor  of  the  UN  forces.  "It  is  better  to  be  wise  than  simply  tough,"  Senator  Byrd 
maintained.  "Patience  does  not  damage  prestige."  If  after  six  more  months  sanctions  had 
not  worked,  he  would  then  vote  to  declare  war.  In  addition,  he  stressed  that  war  would 
not  solve  the  long-term  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
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After  a  long  day  of  serious  speeches  reflecting  upon  issues  of  war  and  peace,  the 
Senate  voted  52  to  47  to  authorize  military  action.  Five  days  later,  American  warplanes 
began  bombing  Iraq;  and  on  February  23,  United  States  and  allied  troops  drove  Iraqi 
forces  out  of  Kuwait,  in  just  one  hundred  hours  of  ground  combat.  President  Bush  then 
called  off  further  incursions  into  Iraq,  proclaiming  that  America  had  kept  its  word  by 
liberating  Kuwait.  Yet  while  Kuwait  regained  its  freedom,  little  else  in  the  region  had 
changed.  Saddam  Hussein  remained  in  power,  and  fires  in  Kuwait's  oil  fields  set  by  flee¬ 
ing  Iraqi  troops  took  months  to  extinguish.  The  American  public,  while  celebrating  the 
triumph,  felt  uncomfortable  with  the  notion  of  their  nation  serving  as  the  world's  police¬ 
man.  Predictions  that  votes  against  the  Persian  Gulf  resolution  would  become  a  political 
liability  proved  unfounded,  as  congressional  opponents  of  the  war  won  reelection  and — 
partly  because  the  American  economy  had  slipped  into  a  long  recession — President  Bush 
was  defeated  when  he  ran  again  in  1992. 
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Robert  C.  Byrd 
ON  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  1 
January  12,  1991 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  this  is  my  thirty-ninth  year  in 
Congress.  This  is  my  thirty-third  year  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  cast  a  total  of  12,822  votes 
during  these  thirty-nine  years  in  Congress. 

This  vote  today  troubles  me.  I  have  cast  dif¬ 
ficult  votes  before:  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  There  are  three  or  four  votes  that  I 
regret  having  cast,  one  of  them  being  my  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  But 
this  vote  today  I  think,  Mr.  President,  may  be 
the  most  important  vote  that  I  shall  have  cast 
in  my  career,  certainly  up  to  this  point. 

I  represent  a  state  that  is  a  patriotic  state.  My 
state  is  second  to  none  in  the  number  of  men 
who  died  in  the  Korean  War  and  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War — the  percentage  of  deaths  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  eligible  male  population  at  that  time. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
generals,  was  born  in  Clarksburg,  what  is  now 
West  Virginia.  I  was  born  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1917  during  the 
First  World  War.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
little  less  than  one  year  old  on  Armistice  Day 
of  1918. 

So,  Mr.  President,  coming  from  a  state  which 
broke  away  from  the  Old  Dominion  during  the 
Civil  War  to  become  the  thirty-fifth  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  stars;  coming  from  a  state,  the  motto 
of  which  is  "Mountaineers  are  always  free"; 
coming  from  this  background,  my  natural  in¬ 
stincts  are  to  support  the  president  today. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  a  natural  force 
which  urges  me  in  that  direction,  not  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  President  Bush  or  not  just  because 
the  president  seeks  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
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second  resolution  which  will  be  voted  on  today, 
but  because  there  is  that  spirit  of  patriotism 
that  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Germanic  peoples  and  those  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  who  hewed  the  forests  and 
fought  the  savages  and  plowed  the  fields  of 
West  Virginia. 

That  would  be  my  first  instinct,  my  "gut"  re¬ 
action,  my  "gut"  feeling,  to  use  a  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  idiom. 


Wait  and  let  the  sanctions  work 

But  the  question  before  the  Senate  today  is 
too  grave  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  neigh 
of  a  horse  or  by  a  gut  feeling.  It  is  one  which 
engages  the  heart  and  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
visceral  impulse,  and  so  I  have  sought  to  bring 
my  mind  and  heart  and  all  that  is  within  me  to 
bear  on  this  grave  issue. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  question?  The 
question,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether  the  Senate  will 
stamp  its  imprimatur  on  the  second  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  president  to  go  to  war  at 
any  time  after  midnight  on  Tuesday  next,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  unless  provoked  by  Iraq  before  that 
time,  or  whether  to  support  and  vote  for  the 
first  resolution,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and 
which  would  say  to  the  president,  "Stay  the 
course  yet  a  little  while;  let  sanctions  have  more 
time." 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  me.  Socrates, 
when  asked  whether  it  was  better  to  marry  or 
not,  replied,  "Whichever  you  do,  you  will 
repent  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  repent  the  vote  that 
I  am  about  to  cast,  and  that  is  that  we  stay  the 
course  for  now,  give  peace  a  further  chance  to 
work.  Its  pulse  beat  is  not  dead.  It  is  still  alive. 
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Let  us  not  cut  off  the  life  support  mechanism 
just  yet. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  is  up  to  Hus¬ 
sein  as  to  whether  or  not  we  go  over  the  brink 
next  Tuesday  after  midnight.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  our  decision  and  not  Hussein's. 

Fabius  Buteo  was  the  head  of  the  Roman  del¬ 
egation  that  called  on  the  council  of  Carthage 
in  the  year  218  B.C.  The  Romans  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Carthaginian  council.  The 
question  was  whether  or  not  the  Carthaginian 
council  chose  war  or  peace.  Fabius  Buteo  said 
that  within  the  fold  of  his  toga  he  held  both 
war  and  peace  and  asked  the  Carthaginian 
council,  "Which  do  you  choose?"  The  council 
answered,  "It  is  your  choice."  Fabius  then,  with 
a  symbolic  gesture,  said,  "Then  I  will  let  fall 
war."  And  the  Carthaginian  council  shouted, 
"We  accept  it."  And  so  it  was  in  this  very 
casual  way  that  these  two  great  Mediterranean 
powers  in  that  day  chose  to  go  to  war,  a  war 
which  Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  who  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  years  59  B.C.  and  17  A.D.,  character¬ 
ized  as  "the  most  memorable  of  all  wars"  ever 
waged — the  Second  Punic  War. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  stand  at  a 
moment  so  grave  and  that  the  responsibility  is 
so  great  upon  us  that  we  should  not  cavalierly 
be  hurried  into  an  action  that  may  cost  this 
country  its  treasure  and  its  blood  beyond  what 
the  cost  may  be  otherwise  if  we  stay  the  course 
for  yet  a  little  time. 

Decisions  of  war  and  peace  are  the  gravest 
choices  that  political  leaders  of  our  country  are 
ever  called  on  to  make.  In  these  decisions,  our 
duty  as  leaders  of  a  free  society  is  to  act  judi¬ 
ciously  above  all  else,  keeping  in  mind  our  na¬ 
tional  interests  as  we  discern  those  interests 
from  the  coldest  facts. 

Right  now,  the  gravity  of  the  choices  facing 
the  president  and  the  Congress  requires  us  to 
assess  our  national  interests  by  a  totally  calm 
and  rational  standard.  We  ought  not  personalize 
or  politicize  the  looming  conflict.  To  do  so 
would  cloud  our  judgment  at  a  time  in  our  lives 
and  in  our  careers  that  demands  from  us  abso¬ 
lute  lucidity. 

We  would  make  a  mistake  in  going  to  war  to 
kick  someone's  rear.  I  will  not  use  the  word 
that  has  been  heard  around  here.  We  all  know 


what  is  meant.  We  should  not  go  to  war  in 
vengeance  and  indignation,  or  through  any 
emotional  distraction  that  might  shorten  our 
ability  rationally  to  judge  the  outcome  of  our 
actions  or  the  ways  in  which  that  outcome 
might  affect  our  long-term  national  interests. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  will  oppose  the  first 
resolution  and  support  the  second  resolution 
say  that  we  are  at  our  peak  now,  our  legions 
are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe;  that  "we  must 
take  the  current  when  it  serves  or  lose  our 
ventures." 

"Delay  will  help  the  United  States" 

Mr.  President,  delay  does  not  help  Saddam. 
Delay  will  help  the  United  States.  We  can  use 
that  time.  Delay  will  cause  Saddam  to  need  ad¬ 
ditional  spare  parts.  It  will  cost  him  in  new 
equipment.  It  will  cost  him  in  treasure.  He  has 
no  additional  reservoir  from  which  to  get  his 
manpower,  nothing  like  that  which  the  United 
States  has.  The  United  States  can  restore  spare 
parts.  It  can  restore  equipment  that  has  been 
cannibalized  for  spare  parts.  Saddam  cannot. 

We  are  told  that  the  coalition  may  fall  apart 
if  we  delay.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that. 
If  a  coalition  will  fall  apart  staying  the  course 
with  sanctions,  and  the  embargo,  which  has 
been  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  United 
Nations,  then  what  might  we  expect  the  coali¬ 
tion  to  do  if  there  is  a  war? 

They  say  that  American  support  may  dwin¬ 
dle;  the  support  of  the  American  people  may 
lessen.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think  that  the 
support  of  the  American  people  will  grow  if  we 
measure  our  actions,  let  the  embargo  have  more 
time,  and  let  diplomacy  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  senator  who,  while 
he  will  not  vote  today  to  authorize  war  as  of 
one  minute  past  midnight  next  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  this  senator  will  vote  for  a  declaration 
of  war  a  few  months  down  the  road.  I  have 
said  this  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  at 
the  White  House. 

I  believe  the  support  here  in  the  Senate 
would  be  stronger  for  such  an  authorization  six 
months  from  today.  Why  not  six  months?  It 
was  earlier  envisaged  that  it  might  take  a  year 
or  longer  for  the  sanctions  to  work.  Another  six 
months  would  not  total  a  year. 
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I  think  the  consensus  would  be  stronger  here 
in  the  Senate  if  we  measure  our  actions,  and  be 
patient.  There  are  those  who  say,  well,  there  is 
a  religious  holiday  coming,  and  we  should  act 
before  the  religious  holiday.  The  Ramadan  will 
begin,  as  I  understand  it,  on  March  17  and  end 
on  April  16.  And  then  there  are  the  intensely 
warm  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

There  are  those  who  say  let  us  hurry,  let  us 
get  our  bid  in,  let  us  act  now  before  the  reli¬ 
gious  holiday,  and  before  the  hot  months 
arrive. 

Mr.  President,  Machiavelli  advised  the  prince 
to  study  history;  to  study  those  who  made  war 
and  to  study  the  reasons  for  their  victories  or 
their  defeats,  so  that  one  would  emulate  the 
former  and  avoid  the  latter;  and  he  advised  the 
prince  to  choose  someone  whom  the  Prince 
should  emulate,  as  Alexander  the  Great  did 
Achilles,  as  Caesar  did  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  as  Scipio  Africanus  did  Cyrus. 

Byron  said  “History  with  all  her  volumes 
vast,  hath  but  one  page."  Mr.  President,  let  us 
consult  history. 

In  218,  Hannibal  had  just  crossed  the  Alps 
and  lost  20,000  of  his  men  out  of  the  46,000 
who  left  the  Rhone  River  just  sixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  days  before.  At  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia, 
he  was  confronted  with  two  Roman  consular 
armies.  The  Roman  military  system  consisted  of 
two  or  more  consular  armies.  There  were  two 
consuls,  each  elected  for  one  year.  Each  consul 
had  command  of  two  legions.  So,  there  were  at 
least  four  legions  facing  Hannibal  at  the  battle 
of  the  Trebbia. 

The  two  Roman  consuls  were  Publius  Corne¬ 
lius  Scipio  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus. 
Longus  wanted  to  rush  into  battle  with  Hanni¬ 
bal.  Scipio  advised  waiting  through  the  winter, 
biding  their  time. 

Longus  was  impetuous  and  eager  to  fight  im¬ 
mediately.  A  battle  was  fought.  Longus  lost  the 
battle,  and,  with  it,  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Mr.  President,  here,  too,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  weather  problem.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  But  that  will  pass  in  time.  We  can  uti¬ 
lize  that  time  to  good  advantage. 

Some  say  the  United  States  will  suffer  if  we 
do  not  support  the  president.  I  took  an  oath, 
Mr.  President,  to  support  and  defend,  not  the 


president  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  be  a 
Democrat,  such  as  Jimmy  Carter,  or  a  Republi¬ 
can  like  Ronald  Reagan  or  George  Bush,  but  to 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  where  my  responsibility  lies,  and  I 
intend  to  do  that. 

"Patience  does  not  damage  prestige" 

I  think  it  is  better  to  be  wise  than  simply 
tough.  Patience  does  not  damage  prestige.  Our 
prestige  will  not  suffer  if  President  Bush  does 
not  win  this  vote. 

What  about  the  future  prestige  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Middle  East  if  we  go  to  war  now?  As 
Admiral  Crowe  summed  it  up  in  recent 
hearings: 

Even  in  winning,  we  could  lose.  Dealing  effectively  in  the 
Arab  world  will  take  all  our  resources  of  creativity  and  pa¬ 
tience.  And,  thus,  even  a  quick  "knockout"  of  Iraqi  forces 
may  well  unleash  a  cascade  of  outcomes  and  reactions  that 
reduce  our  long-term  ability  to  influence  events  in  that 
region. 

We  are  tied  to  the  complexities  of  the  Middle 
East  in  part  because  of  oil  dependency  and 
energy  reality,  which  might  not  be  so  severe  if 
the  Reagan  administration  had  not  dismantled 
the  national  energy  policy  that  I  put  into  place 
with  Scoop  Jackson  and  others  in  this  Senate 
when  I  was  majority  leader  during  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  President  Carter.  But  that  is  behind 
us.  That  national  energy  policy  was  dismantled. 
We  have  done  little  since  to  solve  the  energy 
dependency  situation. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
next  to  nothing  to  solve  the  Palestinian  crisis. 
These  and  the  continued  stark  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in  the 
Middle  East,  fueling  a  growing  anti-Western 
Arab  nationalism,  are  in  the  deep  contours  of 
the  Middle  East  landscape.  Unless  we  roll  up 
our  sleeves  on  these  fundamental  questions  in 
the  region  and  work  with  a  true  international 
coalition  to  solve  them,  we  will  have  no  end  to 
the  series  of  sorry  episodes  that  have  weighted 
us  down  for  more  than  a  decade  now. 

War  will  not  solve  the  root  problems  of  the 
Middle  East;  we  have  said  that,  and  we  have 
known  it.  Only  with  a  long-term  commitment 
with  resolve,  patience,  dedication,  and  the  will 
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to  succeed,  will  we  be  able  to  address  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  region. 

"Sanctions  are  working" 

It  is  said  that  sanctions  are  not  working.  Mr. 
President,  sanctions  are  working.  Saddam's 
spare  parts  cannot  be  replenished.  His  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  cannibalized  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  spare  parts  cannot  be  made  whole  again. 
With  us,  it  is  different. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  decisive  action  to  respond  to  the  defen¬ 
sive  needs  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  punish  Iraq 
for  its  invasion  of  Kuwait  through  an  economic 
embargo.  These  twin  goals  have  been  largely 
successful  up  to  now. 

Who  expected  them  to  work  completely  by 
now?  Even  the  president  did  not  expect  them  to 
work  so  quickly.  Meantime,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  safeguarded  from  Iraqi  invasion.  And  the 
economic  stranglehold  being  tightened  around 
Iraq's  economy  has  not  only  denied  Hussein 
any  economic  benefit  from  the  aggression,  but 
has  also  begun  to  cripple  the  Iraqi  economy. 
These  actions  have  enjoyed  substantial  and 
continued  support  from  the  American  people 
and  from  the  Congress,  as  well  as  from  the 
international  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  those  who  say  sanc¬ 
tions  are  not  working:  have  we  forgotten  so 
soon  the  celebrations  of  last  year  when  we  so 
correctly  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  crum¬ 
bling  of  the  Soviet  Empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
after  more  than  forty  years?  Forty  years  of  pa¬ 
tience,  willpower,  strength,  and  resolve.  We 
were  patient  for  forty  years.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  patience? 

Let  us  remember  the  lessons  of  history. 
Edward  Gibbon  wrote  of  the  Battle  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  The  Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  the 
western  empire  and  the  eastern  empire.  Valens 
was  the  emperor  of  the  east.  He  was  the  broth¬ 
er  of  Valentinian,  and  the  uncle  of  Gratian, 
who  was  the  emperor  of  the  west.  The  Goths 
had  gathered  just  a  dozen  miles  from  Hadriano- 
ple.  Gratian,  emperor  of  the  west,  was  on  his 
way  to  assist  his  uncle,  the  emperor  of  the  east, 
but  Valens  was  impetuous.  He  did  not  want  to 
wait  and  share  the  glory  of  a  victory  over  the 
Goths  with  Gratian,  his  nephew.  So  Valens 


rushed  on  to  the  field,  and  in  one  afternoon, 
two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed. 
Almost  as  many  Romans  were  killed  and  cap¬ 
tured  as  died  at  the  Battle  of  Cannae  in  216 
B.C.  Had  Valens  exercised  patience  until  Gra¬ 
tian  could  arrive  with  his  legions,  the  Romans 
might  have  won,  and  the  Goths  might  have 
been  defeated.  Valens  lost  his  life  in  the  battle. 

Mr.  President,  a  superpower  does  not  have  to 
be  impatient.  Aristotle  told  the  story  that  had 
been  related  to  him  by  Antisthenes,  a  sardonic 
fable  about  the  hares  and  the  lions.  The  hares 
addressed  the  assembly  and  demanded  that  all 
should  have  equality.  But  the  lions  said, 
"Where  are  your  claws  and  your  teeth?" 

Mr.  President,  a  superpower  has  claws  and 
has  teeth.  A  superpower,  as  against  this  Third 
World  power,  does  not  have  to  be  impatient  or 
impetuous.  A  superpower  does  not  have  to  feel 
rushed.  We  can  afford  to  be  patient  and  let 
sanctions  work. 

They  say  the  morale  of  our  soldiers  will 
suffer  if  we  give  the  embargo  more  time  to 
work.  Mr.  President,  we  should  have  thought 
about  this  before  we  proceeded  to  double  our 
forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  terminate  the  rota¬ 
tion  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Nothing  dam¬ 
ages  morale  more  than  early,  large  losses  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  nation  is  fixated  on  the  so- 
called  countdown  or  the  deadline  established  by 
the  United  Nations  resolution  demanding  that 
Iraq  evacuate  its  forces  from  Kuwait  by  January 
15. 

Such  self-imposed  pressures  need  not  domi¬ 
nate  our  provisions  about  what  actions  to  take 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  UN  resolution  only 
asks  member  governments  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  how  best  to  implement  the  demand  that 
Iraq  evacuate  Kuwait.  Why  are  we  in  such  a 
rush  to  go  to  war  when  many  avenues  of  diplo¬ 
macy  are  apparently  still  being  explored  by  the 
United  Nations,  by  the  French,  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  president  pro 
tempore,  has  13V2  minutes  remaining  of  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  President,  the  sanctions  are  working. 
Nobody  disputes  that.  Granted,  they  have  not 
yet  accomplished  the  goal  of  driving  Saddam 
out  of  Kuwait.  But  who  would  expect  them  to 
have  done  that  in  these  few  short  months.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN]  say  yesterday,  I  believe,  that 
Saddam  Hussein  had  not  been  able  to  sell  one 
drop  of  oil.  Oil  is  the  backbone  of  the  Iraqi 
economy,  and  without  the  sale  of  oil,  Hussein's 
currency  is  going  to  dry  up.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  anything  after  yet  a  little  while.  So  the 
pressure  on  Saddam  increases. 

“We  could  use  the  time" 

Mr.  President,  we  ourselves  could  use  that 
time;  we  could  use  the  time  for  another  six 
months.  Let  Ramadan  pass.  Let  the  hot  months 
of  June  and  July  and  August  pass.  We  could 
make  good  use  of  that  time. 

I  recently  read  that  an  American  general  said 
that  our  forces  are  not  ready  yet  to  go  on  the 
offensive.  A  little  more  time  would  enable  our 
forces  to  get  ready.  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
forces  would  not  benefit  from  additional  train¬ 
ing  in  the  desert,  that  they  might  become  better 
acclimated  to  that  harsh  climate.  A  little  more 
time,  and  all  the  buildup  that  we  have  read 
about  can  then  be  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disconcerted  by 
reading  that  there  is  still  a  divided  command  in 
the  desert;  that  we  have  not  yet  unified  all  of 
the  allied  forces  under  one  command.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go 
on  the  offensive  until  there  is  a  unified  com¬ 
mand.  I  am  not  a  military  man.  I  never  served 
in  any  war.  I  built  ships  in  World  War  II.  I  was 
a  welder  in  shipyards  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  Tampa,  Florida.  But  common  sense  would 
tell  me,  there  should  be  only  one  commander  at 
the  top. 

Again,  let  us  resort  to  history.  Hannibal,  who 
has  been  proclaimed  by  some  as  “the  greatest 
soldier  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  knew  that 
under  the  Roman  military  system  there  was  a 
divided  command.  There  were  two  consuls. 
Each  had  two  legions.  And  there  was  jealousy 
between  the  two  consuls.  Hannibal  knew  this. 
He  did  not  have  this  problem.  Hannibal  exer¬ 


cised  a  single  command;  there  was  one  brain 
and  one  will  behind  his  planning,  his  designs, 
and  his  actions. 

At  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  took  place  on 
August  2,  216  B.C.,  Paulus  and  Varro,  the  two 
Roman  consuls,  were  at  variance.  Varro  wanted 
to  meet  Hannibal  on  the  plain.  Paulus  wanted 
to  meet  Hannibal  in  a  hillier  region.  They  daily 
rotated  their  commands  and  on  August  2,  it 
was  Varro's  day  to  command  all  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Both  Livy  and  Polybius,  the  Roman 
historian  and  the  Greek  historian,  respectively, 
agree  that  there  were  eight  Roman  legions, 
5,000  men  in  a  legion,  40,000  Romans  with  an 
equal  number  of  allies,  totaling  80,000  foot  sol¬ 
diers  and  horsemen,  but  the  wind,  the  sun,  and 
the  dust  were  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  that 
afternoon.  The  Roman  armies  were  devastated. 
It  was  Hannibal's  greatest  victory  in  his  fifteen 
years  in  Italy.  That  was  the  lesson  of  Cannae. 
That  was  the  lesson  of  a  divided  command. 

Fabius  Maximus  initiated  a  policy  of  cunctatio, 
“putting  off"  or  avoiding  battle  with  Hannibal's 
forces,  knowing  that  Hannibal,  like  Saddam 
Hussein,  could  not  replenish  his  resources.  He 
could  win  battles,  but  he  could  not  take  walls 
and  earthened  works  around  cities. 

Knowing  that  Hannibal  would  run  out  of 
“spare  parts" — he  had  lost  his  elephants,  and, 
in  time,  he  lost  his  Nubian  horsemen,  his  excel¬ 
lent  cavalry — Fabius  Maximus  implemented  his 
policy  of  cunctatio,  patience,  avoid  a  battle  just 
now,  let  Hannibal's  forces  decline  by  attrition. 
In  the  long  run,  the  policy  of  avoiding  battle 
with  Hannibal  proved  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  do  not  believe  that  we  should  rush  into 
war  immediately.  I  now  read  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  of  January  11,  this  paragraph: 

While  most  Americans  appear  willing  to  go  to  war  at 
some  point  after  Tuesday  if  Iraq  continues  to  occupy 
Kuwait,  the  latest  Post-ABC  poll  continues  to  show  that 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  want  that  war  to  begin  when 
the  deadline  expires. 

Mr.  President,  something  should  be  said 
about  the  cost  of  a  war  in  treasure.  We  are 
going  to  end  up  paying  for  most  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  ourselves,  as  we  will  discover 
when  the  supplemental  appropriations  measures 
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are  submitted.  We  will  end  up  fueling  our  defi¬ 
cit  with  a  war  and  borrowing  from  the  Germans 
and  Japanese  at  Treasury  bill  auctions  to  fund 
our  budget  deficit  because  they  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  money  up  front  to  help  us. 

The  costs  of  war 

Our  projected  deficit,  as  of  now,  for  fiscal 
year  1991  is  $320  billion.  This  is  an  American 
operation  with  a  superficial  covering  of  interna¬ 
tionalism.  It  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  American 
people  to  swallow,  coated  with  the  noble  em¬ 
broidery  of  international  collective  burden  shar¬ 
ing,  and  they  will  be  swallowing  the  economic 
consequences  of  such  a  war  for  years  to  come. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
72,000  World  War  I  veterans  are  alive  today, 
after  seventy-three  years;  8.6  million  World 
War  II  veterans  are  living;  3.9  million  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  are  living;  7.7  million  Viet¬ 
nam  veterans  are  alive.  Society  will  be  paying 
for  health  care  and  pensions  for  these  veterans 
for  many  years  to  come,  as  we  should. 

For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Veterans'  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  provide  in  pension  payments,  read¬ 
justment  benefits,  and  support  for  the  Home 
Loan  Guarantee  Program  in  the  amounts  broken 
out  by  specific  war  service:  World  War  I,  $737 
million;  World  War  II,  $11.3  billion;  Korean 
war,  $3.3  billion;  Vietnam,  $8.3  billion;  total 
$23,637  billion.  So,  if  war  comes,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  paying  the  costs  for  decades  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious  question  of 
burden  sharing  here.  I  was  provoked  and  in¬ 
sulted  and  embittered  when  I  read  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  Saturday,  January  5,  an  Associated 
Press  story  headlined  "Japanese  Application  to 
Gulf  Ended." 

And  I  now  read  therefrom: 

Japan's  lone  aid  team  in  Saudi  Arabia  has  returned  home, 
and  officials  were  unsure  today  whether  the  government 
would  send  more. 

The  seven  doctors  and  nurses  who  made  up  Japan's 
second  medical  team  all  had  left  by  Dec.  28,  the  Foreign 
Ministry  said  today,  ending  a  mission  plagued  by  too  few 
volunteers  and  what  critics  say  is  the  Japanese  people's  un¬ 
willingness  to  consider  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  their 
problem. 


Both  missions  drew  only  a  total  of  two  dozen  volunteers. 
Two  ministry  officials  who  accompanied  the  second  team 
are  the  only  Japanese  personnel  still  among  the  more  than 
half-million  U.S. -led  troops  massed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 

Critics  say  Japan's  inability  to  put  together  a  100-member 
medical  team  as  promised  in  September  reflects  an  insular 
mentality  that  has  undercut  government  efforts  to  do  more 
than  send  $4  billion  to  help  pay  for  the  troop  deployment 
and  aid  poor  states  in  the  area  that  have  suffered  from  boy¬ 
cotting  Iraq. 

“We  are  still  not  sure  whether  we  really  can  .  .  .  make  a 
meaningful  contribution,"  said  a  Foreign  Ministry  official, 
speaking  on  condition  of  anonymity.  He  said  another  medi¬ 
cal  mission  was  possible  but  "has  not  been  worked  out 
yet." 

In  a  poll  last  month,  62  percent  of  Japanese  questioned 
opposed  sending  anything  more  than  financial  aid  to  the 
gulf. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  the  American  people 
will  send  their  doctors  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  the  American  people  will  do  without  ade¬ 
quate  medical  care,  will  do  without  their  medi¬ 
cal  personnel  to  a  high  degree,  the  Japanese  will 
not  even  send  a  volunteer  team — a  volunteer 
medical  mission  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  working 
nearly  alone  in  this  effort.  It  is  clear  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  our  major  allies  in  Europe  do  not 
share  our  enthusiasm  for  this  adventure.  Money 
is  not  pouring  into  our  treasury  in  a  genuine 
burden-sharing  act  by  our  allies.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  is  about  to  embark  on  the  second  phase 
of  "Operation  Tin  Cup."  We  have  to  go  around 
begging  for  contributions  for  this  effort. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  Secretary  Baker  for  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  they  have  demonstrated,  for  their 
dedication,  for  their  skill,  and  for  their  success 
to  a  point,  in  marshaling  the  strength  of  the 
United  Nations  behind  this  effort. 

But  the  total  amount  of  cash  and  in-kind 
contributions  provided  by  our  allies  as  of  the 
last  report  from  DOD  is  less  than  $5  billion,  an 
embarrassingly  small  sum.  According  to  that 
report,  the  Germans  have  provided  some  $272 
million  and  the  Japanese  some  $426  million. 
Together,  the  two  economic  giants  of  Germany 
and  Japan  have  hardly  spoken  eloquently  with 
their  pocketbooks.  They  have  only  opted  to 
hold  our  coats,  while  we  take  on  Hussein. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace,  that  Germany  and  Japan,  two  coun- 
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tries  which  will  benefit  far  more  than  will  the 
United  States,  two  countries  whose  dependence 
on  the  oil  from  the  Middle  East  far  exceeds  our 
own  need,  will  stand  by  and  cynically  watch 
American  men  and  women  shed  their  blood  in 
the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert  and  refuse  to 
help  to  finance,  from  their  treasuries,  the  cost 
of  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  difficulty  finding  the 
words  adequately  to  express  my  feeling  that 
such  nations  would  stand  by.  It  is  a  monstrous 
disgrace  and  the  American  people  will  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

Mr.  President,  Herodotus  wrote  of  the  words 
that  Croesus  spoke  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  that 
“peace  was  better  than  war  because  in  peace 
the  sons  did  bury  their  fathers,  while  in  war 
the  fathers  did  bury  their  sons."  How  appropri¬ 
ate  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  let  Hussein  get  no  comfort 
from  the  vote  today.  I  anticipate  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  offered  by  Senator  NUNN  and  others 


will  not  carry.  But,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Hus¬ 
sein  that  there  will  be  no  division  here  if  war 
comes. 

I  pray  that  the  president  will  exercise  pa¬ 
tience  and  take  time.  He  has  it  within  his 
hands.  But  Saddam  must  know  that  we  will  all 
stand  together  and  that,  whatever  the  cost,  the 
Senate  will  do  its  duty.  We  will  not  let  down 
our  men  and  our  women  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a 
grandson,  and  I  know  that  there  are  many  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers  and  grandparents  and  wives 
and  brothers  and  sisters  who  pray  each  night 
that  their  sons  and  daughters,  their  relatives, 
will  come  back  home  safely.  I  know  what  it  is 
to  lose  a  grandson.  The  greatest  sorrow  of  my 
life  was  the  loss  of  Michael.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
best. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  “Let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us." 
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Robert  C.  Byrd 

On  the  Nomination  of  Clarence  Thomas 
to  the  Supreme  Court 

October  15,  1991 

During  final  debate  over  the  nomination  of  Clarence  Thomas  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  1991,  Senate  President  Pro  Tempore  Robert  C.  Byrd  announced  that  he 
would  vote  against  the  nomination  and  defended  the  Senate's  role  in  the  confirmation 
process  as  set  forth  in  Article  II,  section  2  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

On  July  8,  1991,  President  George  Bush  nominated  Clarence  Thomas,  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  succeed 
retiring  Associate  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall.1  If  confirmed.  Judge  Thomas  would 
become  the  106th  justice,  and  the  second  African  American,  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  held  hearings  on  the  nomination  on  September  10-13,  16,  17 
and  20,  1991;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  committee  did  not  favorably  report 
the  nomination,2  the  nominee  appeared  headed  for  confirmation.  But,  two  days  before 
the  Senate  was  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  nomination,  the  press  reported  that  a  former 
aide  to  Thomas  at  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Oklahoma  University  law  professor  Anita  F.  Hill,  had  been  sexually  har¬ 
assed  by  Thomas  during  the  early  1980's.  Press  accounts  elaborating  the  alleged  behav¬ 
ior,  based  on  information  previously  provided  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  leaked  to 
the  press,  sparked  an  outcry  for  a  public  airing  of  the  charges,  setting  the  stage  for  a 
postponement  of  the  vote  and  three  additional  days  of  hearings.  The  hearings  were  tele¬ 
vised,  and,  as  Senator  Byrd  would  later  note  in  his  October  15  remarks,  “Millions  of 
eyes  all  over  the  country"  watched  the  proceedings,  which  were  held  in  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room  on  October  11-13,  1991.  Viewers  heard  Judge  Thomas'  denial  of  the 
charges,  followed  Professor  Hill's  statement,  and  listened  as  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  questioned  both  parties  and  the  witnesses  who  appeared  on  their  behalf.  The 
Washington  Post  later  reported  that  the  Senate  switchboard  was  overloaded  with  calls 
during  that  Columbus  Day  weekend,  and  logged  in  over  a  million  calls  on  October  15, 
the  day  of  the  confirmation  vote.3 

On  October  15,  the  Senate  debated  the  Thomas  nomination  for  over  seven  hours;  Sen¬ 
ator  ByTd  was  one  of  the  first  to  explain  his  vote.  Before  beginning  his  remarks,  he 
asked  to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  he  had  prepared  prior  to  the  October 
11-13  hearings,  explaining  that  he  had  initially  intended  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  nominee, 
an  “inclination  based  on  my  support  of  conservative  nominees  to  the  courts."  He  then 
proceeded  without  a  prepared  text,  referring  only  to  a  few  hastly  scrawled  notes.  After 
watching  the  hearings  on  television,  and  replaying  the  videotaped  testimony  of  Judge 
Thomas  and  Professor  Hill,  Byrd  had  "concluded  that  I  shall  vote  against  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Thomas."  He  reached  this  conclusion  because,  as  he  explained,  "I  believe  Anita 
Hill."  He  had  "watched  her  on  that  screen  intensely,"  and  did  not  see  "a  face  that  was 
contorted  with  hate,"  but  "an  individual  who  did  not  flinch,  who  showed  no  nervous¬ 
ness."  Judge  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  "stonewalled"  the  committee  by  refusing 
to  listen  to  Professor  Hill's  charges,  behavior  that  raised  "substantial  doubts"  about  his 
judicial  temperament.  The  nominee's  statement  "that  the  committee  proceeded  to  'high- 
tech  lynchings  of  uppity  blacks',"  the  senator  continued,  was  not  only  "an  attempt  to 
shift  the  debate  to  a  matter  involving  race,"  but  also  an  indictment  of  the  Senate  and  the 
confirmation  process. 
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Senator  Byrd's  final  reason  for  opposing  the  nomination,  he  explained,  was  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  confirmation  process.  The  argument  that  "if  .  .  .  nobody  can  really  say 
with  certitude  as  to  which  one  is  telling  the  truth  .  .  .  then  you  should  give  the  benefit 
to  Judge  Thomas"  was,  he  stressed,  "the  weakest  one  that  I  have  heard.  When  are  sena¬ 
tors  going  to  learn  that  this  proceeding  is  not  being  made  in  a  court  of  law?"  Given  a 
justice's  power  to  affect  the  lives  of  "millions  of  Americans  ...  in  all  aspects  of  living," 
he  argued,  "If  we  are  going  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  let  us  give  it  to  the  Court. 
Let  us  give  it  to  the  country." 

Senator  Byrd  ended  his  remarks  by  reminding  his  colleagues  that  "We  are  going  to 
cast  a  very  important  vote  today  .  .  .  once  this  vote  is  cast,  there  is  no  recourse  for  res¬ 
toration."  His  statement  was  not  intended  "to  try  to  change  men's  minds  or  women's 
minds,"  but  to  explain  "my  own  sound  views  as  I  see  them."  "And  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,"  he  concluded,  "the  'benefit  of  the  doubt'  will  go  to  the  Court  and  to  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  my  grandchildren  and  to  the  country." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Byrd's  speech,  several  other  senators  rose  to  announce 
their  reasons  for  supporting  or  opposing  the  nomination.  The  Senate  later  voted,  52  to 
48,  with  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  presiding,  to  approve  the  nomination  of  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  further  reading: 

For  a  history  of  the  Senate 's  role  in  the  confirmation  of  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  offices, 
see  Volume  II  of  this  series,  pp.  25—44.  For  lists  of  Supreme  Court  nominations  approved  and  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Senate’s  role  in  the  confirmation  process,  see  Volume  IV,  pp.  681-82, 
688-98,  and  724-29. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Nomination  of  Clarence  Thomas  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  First  Session.  4  Vols.  S.  Hrg.  102-1084.  102d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  1992. 
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Robert  C.  Byrd 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  CLARENCE  THOMAS 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT  1 

October  15,  1991 

(In  the  Senate) 


"\  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  COURTS  SHOULD  BE  CONSERVATIVE" 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  debate  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Judge  Thomas.  I  come,  rather,  to  state 
my  viewpoint,  believing  that  I  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  my  constituents,  a  responsibility  to 
Judge  Thomas,  a  responsibility  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  responsibility  to 
myself,  to  do  so. 

I  have  not  previously  spoken  on  this  subject. 
I  have  indicated  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
president  and  to  one  or  two  senators — Senator 
DOLE  in  particular — that  it  was  my  inclination 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Thomas. 
And  my  inclination  was  based  on  my  support 
of  conservative  nominees  to  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  liberal  body  it 
should  be  the  legislative  body.  I  believe  that  the 
courts  should  be  conservative.  Several  days  ago, 
I  was  impressed  to  hear  Judge  Thomas  say,  as 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  believed  his 
role  as  a  judge  to  be  that  of  interpreting  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
not  that  of  rewriting  or  remaking  the  laws.  I 
did  not  like  the  Warren  Court,  and  have  so 
stated  many  times  on  this  floor,  because,  in  my 
view,  it  sought  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  the 
legislature  instead. 

I  prepared  a  statement  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  Judge  Thomas.  And  when  I  left  the 
Hill  on  last  Thursday  evening,  after  working  in 
the  Interior  appropriations  conferences  for  two 
days,  I  left  my  speech  in  support  of  Judge 

1  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  102d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  S14629-34  (daily  edition). 


Thomas  on  my  desk,  prepared  to  state  today 
that  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Judge  Thomas  to  be 
an  associate  justice  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  watched  the  hearings  at 
home  on  my  television  set.  I  know  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  said  that  if  we  want  to  improve  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  we  should 
throw  out  the  television  sets,  or  at  least  cut 
down  the  time  that  our  youngsters  view  them. 
But  in  this  instance  my  daughter  asked  me 
what  I  was  going  to  do  with  my  television  set 
because  I  sat  there  glued  to  that  television  set 
all  of  Friday,  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night 
Saturday,  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  I 
watched  every  minute  of  the  hearings  with  the 
exception  of  fifteen  minutes. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  MITCHELL 
were  on  one  of  the  programs,  and  they  went 
over  fifteen  minutes  beyond  twelve  noon,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I  missed  fifteen  minutes  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  large  caucus  room 
in  the  Russell  Building. 

I  taped  the  testimony  of  Anita  Hill,  and  I 
taped  the  testimony  of  Judge  Thomas.  I  taped 
their  appearances  and  I  have  replayed  them. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  case.  I  know  of 
no  precedents  of  this  kind;  nothing  similar,  cer¬ 
tainly  on  all  fours,  or  even  approaching  that. 

Millions  of  eyes  all  over  this  country  have 
been  watching  the  hearings.  Millions  of  ears 
have  been  listening  to  the  hearings.  And,  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  call-in  show,  C-SPAN,  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  what  the  people  are  saying.  They  are 
interested.  They  are  watching.  They  are  listen¬ 
ing.  And  they  have  been  quick  to  say  that  they 
have  made  up  their  minds,  in  most  instances, 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  read  about  the 
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polls  indicating  what  the  people  out  beyond  the 
Beltway  are  thinking. 

"I  SHALL  VOTE  AGAINST  THE  NOMINATION" 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Judge  Thomas. 

Before  going  into  the  reasons,  let  me  compli¬ 
ment  JOE  BIDEN — Senator  BIDEN  and  Senator 
THURMOND  on  the  fairness  which  they  dem¬ 
onstrated  throughout  the  televised  hearings  to 
the  witnesses,  to  the  nominee,  and  to  their  col¬ 
leagues.  It  was  a  very  difficult  position  that 
Senator  BIDEN,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  particular,  had  to  maintain:  fairness,  patience 
under  great  pressure,  and  in  some  cases  under 
provocation.  And  so  I  do  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member. 

I  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  several  years.  I  am  no  longer  a 
member.  I  am  concerned  about  the  atrocious, 
abominable  leak  that  occurred. 

It  was  a  detestable  thing.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  responsible,  whether  it  is  a  senator  or  a  staff 
person.  That  is  not  my  province,  to  make  a 
judgment  in  that  situation.  But  it  reflected  very 
adversely  upon  the  committee,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  has  reflected  on  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I 
can  understand  the  outrage  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  committee  members  and  others.  I 
can  understand  the  embittered  feelings  and  ex¬ 
pressions  by  Judge  Thomas.  It  was  a  reprehen¬ 
sible,  underhanded  thing  to  do.  And  all  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  it  came  from  the  Democratic  side. 
I  detest  it. 

I  can  understand,  as  I  say,  the  feelings  of  as¬ 
tonishment  and  outrage.  But  I  want  to  echo 
what  the  majority  leader  said  earlier  today.  If  it 
is  an  outrage  for  a  leak  to  occur  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  it  is  also  an  outrage  for  a  leak  to 
occur  in  the  Ethics  Committee.  And  I  must  echo 
the  statements,  at  least  as  I  understood  them, 
by  the  majority  leader.  We  heard  no  sense  of 
outrage  when  they  occurred  in  the  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and 
one  wrong  does  not  make  a  right.  But  the  out¬ 
rage  should  pervade  the  chamber  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  in  both  cases  because,  "He  who 
the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear  should  be  as 
holy  as  severe." 


"I  believe  Anita  Hill" 

Now  as  to  my  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that 
I  have  reached  to  vote  against  Judge  Thomas.  I 
believe  Anita  Hill.  I  believe  what  she  said.  I 
watched  her  on  that  screen  intensely,  and  I  re¬ 
played,  as  I  have  already  said,  her  appearance 
and  her  statement.  I  did  not  see  on  that  face  the 
knotted  brow  of  Satanic  revenge.  I  did  not  see  a 
face  that  was  contorted  with  hate.  I  did  not 
hear  a  voice  that  was  tremulous  with  passion.  I 
saw  the  face  of  a  woman,  one  of  thirteen  in  a 
family  of  southern  blacks  who  grew  up  on  a 
farm  and  who  early  in  her  life  belonged  to  the 
church,  who  belongs  to  the  church  today,  and 
who  was  evidently  reared  by  religious  parents. 
We  all  saw  her  family  as  they  came  into  the 
hearing  room — the  aging  father,  the  kind 
mother,  hugging  their  daughter,  giving  her 
solace  and  comfort  in  her  hour  of  trial.  I  saw  an 
individual  who  did  not  flinch,  who  showed  no 
nervousness,  who  spoke  calmly  throughout, 
dispassionately,  and  who  answered  difficult 
questions.  Some  thought  there  were  inconsist¬ 
encies,  but  a  careful  reading  of  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  questions  that  were  put  to  her  can, 
at  least  in  one  case,  and  perhaps  in  others,  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  appearance  of  an  inconsistency 
in  what  she  was  saying  in  response  to  that 
question — about  which  some  loose  talk  was 
subsequently  made  about  possible  perjury. 

I  will  not  go  into  further  details  here,  but  it  is 
very  easy  to  charge  inconsistencies  in  answering 
questions.  But  I  thought  that  Anita  Hill  was 
thoughtful,  reflective,  and  truthful.  That  was 
my  impression.  Granted,  let  us  say,  that  there 
may  have  been  a  few  seeming  inconsistencies. 
Granted,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think  there 
were  inconsistencies.  That  does  not  mean  that 
she  was  lying;  that  does  not  mean  that  her 
charges  were  not  true.  Perhaps  longer  hearings 
would  have  given  her  the  opportunity  and  the 
committee  the  opportunity  to  clarify  whatever 
seeming  inconsistencies  there  may  have  been,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  She  was  a  reluctant  wit¬ 
ness.  There  are  those  who  ask  why  did  she  not 
come  forward  in  the  previous  confirmation 
hearings?  She  simply  was  not  contacted  in  the 
previous  hearings.  They  ask,  why  did  she  wait 
ten  years?  The  fact  that  she  waited  ten  years 
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does  not  negate  the  truth  of  her  assertions.  She 
explained  the  reasons  why  she  waited.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  was  reluctant  to  come  forward, 
she  explained  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  She  explained  that  she  did  not  even  want 
to  be  there  in  that  large  chamber  in  the  Russell 
Building  that  day  and  at  that  time.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  had  spoken  to  other  individ¬ 
uals  very  early  on — 1981,  1982,  1983,  1987 — 
and  those  same  persons  came  forward  later  in 
the  hearings  and  corroborated  the  fact  that  she 
had,  indeed,  talked  about  this  several  years  ago. 

Why  did  she  not  file  a  claim?  She  stated  her 
reasons.  She  said  that  perhaps  she  used  poor 
judgment.  How  many  in  this  chamber  have  not 
used  poor  judgment  in  the  past? 

Who  can  stand  in  this  chamber  and  say,  "I 
have  never  used  poor  judgment?"  One  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  might  be  more  likely  to  exercise  poor 
judgment. 

Why,  one  might  ask,  did  not  Procopius  write 
his  "Secret  History"  while  the  Emperor  Justin¬ 
ian  was  living?  Procopius  wrote  about  the  prof¬ 
ligacy,  the  dishonesty,  the  crimes  committed  by 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  his  harlot  wife.  He 
wrote  about  the  same  kind  of  profligacy  and 
harlotry  and  crimes  committed  by  Antonina, 
the  wife  of  Belisarius,  a  great  Roman  general 
who  served  under  Justinian.  When  Procopius 
wrote  his  earlier  "Histories,"  when  he  wrote  his 
work  on  "Buildings,"  giving  great  credit  to  Jus¬ 
tinian  for  his  work  on  public  buildings  and 
great  edifices,  why  did  Procopius  not  then 
reveal  the  sensitive  secret  matters  which  he 
knew  about,  at  the  very  time  they  were  occur¬ 
ring,  he  having  been  bom  around  500  A.D.  and 
having  died  around  565  A.D.,  the  same  year  in 
which  both  Justinian  and  Belisarius  died? 

He  knew  of  what  he  spoke,  but  he  did  not 
dare,  for  his  own  reasons,  to  publish  the  secret 
history.  He  himself  stated  that,  as  long  as  those 
responsible  for  what  happened  were  still  alive, 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  tell  the  story  in 
the  way  that  it  deserved.  He  knew  that  he 
would  be  subjected  to  torture  and  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  perhaps  the 
destruction  of  his  family,  had  he  published 
those  things  before  Justinian  died  and  before 
Theodora  died  and  before  Belisarius  died.  Con¬ 


sequently,  the  "Secret  History"  by  Procopius 
was  not  published  for  centuries  after  his  own 
death. 

So  there  are  reasons  for  Anita  Hill's  reluc¬ 
tance  to  reveal  her  secrets,  and,  without  going 
into  them  in  detail — everybody  has  heard  what 
has  been  said — I  will  not  go  into  them  here. 

There  has  been  loose  talk  about  fantasies. 
The  former  dean  of  Oral  Roberts  University  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  regretted  the  use  of  the 
word  "fantasy."  He  had  regretted  the  use  of  it. 
It  was  just  a  word  that  he  had  used  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

This  woman  was  not  fantasizing.  As  one  who 
has  lived  a  long  life  and  who  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  many  people  in  my  life,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  I  think  I  have  some  ability  to 
form  an  opinion  of  another  person  when  I 
listen  to  that  person,  when  I  look  into  his  eyes, 
to  determine  in  my  own  view  whether  he  may 
be  fantasizing,  whether  he  is  out  of  his  mind, 
whether  he  is  some  kind  of  nut,  whether  he  is  a 
psychopath.  It  comes  through.  None  of  that 
came  through  to  me  in  Anita  Hill's  statements. 

There  have  been  theories  about  a  conspiracy, 
"Special  interest  groups  got  to  her,"  or  "She  in¬ 
vented  this,  just  something  that  she  made  up.  A 
woman  spumed,  a  woman  scorned."  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reasonable  man  could  carefully 
look  at  that  woman's  face,  listen  to  what  she 
had  to  say,  in  the  whole  context  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  believe  that  she  was  inventing  her 
story — suddenly,  at  the  very  last  moment.  She 
had  no  knowledge  that  anyone  was  going  to 
contact  her  about  this.  This  came  out  of  the 
blue. 

Truth  is  a  powerful  thing,  and  sometimes  it  is 
a  strange  thing.  To  those  who  wish  to  think  of 
a  confirmation  hearing  as  a  court  case,  as 
having  the  surroundings  and  carrying  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  trial,  one  may  see  things  perhaps 
differently.  This  is  not  a  court  case.  This  is  a 
confirmation  hearing.  They  say:  "Well,  there 
was  nobody  else  who  said  this;  there  was  no 
pattern.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  pattern  if  this  man  were 
like  this?  Would  he  not  be  saying  this  thing  to 
others?" 

Well,  who  knows?  Perhaps  he  did.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  he  did.  I  do  not  know.  But  since 
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the  flights  of  imagination  seem  to  be  rampant 
around  here,  one  might  imagine  there  was 
somebody  else.  And  even  so,  if  there  were  no 
others,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  could  have 
happened  in  this  case,  that  this  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  just  this  once?  Of  course,  it  is  possible. 

One  may  say,  well,  it  was  not  probable.  One 
does  not  know  about  that. 

“He  put  up  a  wall  between  himself  and  the  committee" 

Mr.  President,  what  are  my  other  reasons, 
aside  from  believing  Anita  Hill?  I  was  offended 
by  Judge  Thomas'  stonewalling  the  committee. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  come  back  before  the 
committee  and  clear  his  name.  That  is  what  I 
heard.  He  wanted  to  “clear  his  name."  Well,  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  clear  his  name, 
but  he  did  not  even  listen  to  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness,  the  only  witness  against  him.  He  said  he 
did  not  listen  to  her.  He  was  “tired  of  lies." 

What  kind  of  judicial  temperament  does  that 
demonstrate?  He  did  not  even  listen  to  her. 
What  senator  can  imagine  that,  if  he  were  the 
object  of  scrutiny  in  such  a  situation,  he  would 
not  have  listened  to  the  witness  so  that  he 
would  know  how  best  to  respond,  how  to 
defend  himself,  how  to  clear  his  name?  But,  in¬ 
stead,  Judge  Thomas  came  back  and  said  he  did 
not  even  listen.  He  set  up  a  wall  when  he  did 
that,  because  it  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
members  of  the  committee  to  ask  him  what  he 
thought  about  this  or  that  which  she  said? 

He  wanted  to  clear  his  name,  he  said.  I  know 
that  hindsight  is  great,  and  I  would  imagine 
that  most  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
now  wished  they  had  asked  for  a  week's  delay. 
That  should  have  been  done.  That  opportunity 
is  gone.  Perhaps  much  of  this  travail  could  have 
been  avoided  with  a  week's  delay  and  by  call¬ 
ing  in  the  two  persons — principal  persons 
here — and  talking  with  them  in  private. 

But  again,  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  We 
now  have  only  what  happened,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  deal  with.  Judge  Thomas  asked  to 
come  back  to  clear  his  name.  I  was  extremely 
disappointed  and  astonished,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  he  came  back  to  the  committee  and 
said  he  had  not  listened — had  not  listened — to 
Anita  Hill. 


By  refusing  to  watch  her  testimony,  he  put 
up  a  wall  between  himself  and  the  committee. 
How  could  the  committee  question  him?  How 
could  the  committee  learn  the  truth  if  the  ac¬ 
cused  refused  even  to  listen  to  the  charges? 
What  does  this  say  about  the  conduct  of  a 
judge?  He  is  a  judge  now,  a  circuit  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  judge. 

What  does  this  say  about  him,  the  conduct  of 
a  judge,  a  man  whose  primary  function  in  his 
professional  life  is  to  listen  to  the  evidence, 
listen  to  both  sides,  whether  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  civil  case,  or  a  prosecutor  and  the 
accused  in  a  criminal  case? 

I  have  substantial  doubts  after  this  episode 
about  the  judicial  temperament  of  Judge 
Thomas,  doubts  that  I  did  not  have  prior  to  last 
weekend's  hearings.  How  can  we  have  confi¬ 
dence  if  he  is  confirmed  that  he  will  be  an  ob¬ 
jective  judge,  willing  to  decide  cases  based  on 
the  evidence  presented  if,  in  the  one  case  that 
will  matter  most  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  he  shut 
his  eyes  and  closed  his  ears  and  closed  his 
mind,  and  did  not  even  bother  to  watch  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Anita  Hill? 

She  was  testifying  under  oath.  He  professed 
to  want  nothing  more  than  to  clear  his  name. 
Yet,  he  could  not  be  bothered  to  even  listen  to 
the  allegations  from  the  person  making  the 
allegations. 

He  attempted  to  shift  ground 

Another  reason  why  I  shall  vote  against 
Judge  Thomas:  He  not  only  effectively 
stonewalled  the  committee;  he  just,  in  the  main, 
made  speeches  before  the  committee.  He  man¬ 
aged  his  own  defense  by  charging  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  “high-tech  lynchings  of 
uppity  blacks." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  that  was  an 
attempt  to  shift  ground.  That  was  an  attempt  to 
fire  the  prejudices  of  race  hatred,  and  shift  the 
debate  to  a  matter  involving  race. 

I  frankly  was  offended  by  his  injection  of 
racism  into  the  hearings.  This  was  a  diversion¬ 
ary  tactic  intended  to  divert  both  the  commit¬ 
tee's  and  the  American  public's  attention  away 
from  the  issue  at  hand,  the  issue  being,  which 
one  is  telling  the  truth?  I  was  offended.  I 
thought  we  were  past  that  stage  in  this  country. 
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So,  instead  of  focusing  on  the  charges  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
clearing  his  name,  he  invoked  racism.  Of 
course,  he  was  embittered  by  the  leak,  and  he 
was  justified  to  so  state.  But,  instead,  he  indict¬ 
ed  the  whole  committee,  he  indicted  the  Senate, 
and  he  indicted  the  process.  Not  everybody  in 
the  Senate  is  guilty  of  leaking  material.  I  did 
not  leak  it;  I  did  not  leak  anything  to  the  press. 
But  he  impugned  me.  And  he  impugned  you. 
Senator  SASSER;  you  are  not  on  the  committee. 
He  impugned  you.  Senator  PRYOR,  and  you 
are  not  on  the  committee;  and  you  Senator 
BRADLEY,  and  you  are  not  on  the  committee. 
He  did  not  make  any  distinctions.  He  did  not 
discriminate  among  us.  We  were  all  guilty.  He 
was  bitter  at  the  Senate,  at  the  committee,  at 
the  process. 

He  should  have  been  bitter  at  the  person  or 
persons  who  leaked  whatever  it  was  that  was 
leaked,  and  he  could  have  so  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  But  instead,  he  lectured  the 
committee.  He  found  fault  with  the  "process." 
The  "process"  is  a  constitutional  process  that 
was  determined  by  our  forefathers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1787.  That  is  the  process. 

And  it  is  because  of  that  process  that  Judge 
Thomas  was  given  his  day  to  clear  his  name.  It 
is  because  of  the  process  that  he  was  able  to 
overcome  poverty.  It  was  because  of  the  process 
that  he  was  able  to  stay  out  of  prison  in  this 
country,  that  he  was  able  to  get  that  fine  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  because  qf  the  process.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  process  that  he  was  heard  before 
the  committee  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
answer  questions,  given  an  opportunity  to  clear 
his  name.  That  is  the  process. 

If  we  are  only  talking  about  a  leak,  then  that 
is  something  else.  But  one  can  condemn  leaks 
without  condemning  the  committee,  without 
condemning  the  Senate,  and  without  condemn¬ 
ing  the  process. 

He  tried  to  shift  ground.  I  think  it  was  bla¬ 
tant  intimidation,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  think 
it  worked.  I  sat  there  and  I  wondered:  Who  is 
going  to  ask  him  some  tough  questions?  Are 
they  afraid  of  him? 

He  said  to  Senator  METZENBAUM,  "God  is 
my  judge;  you  are  not  my  judge.  Senator."  Well 
of  course,  God  is  also  my  judge.  I  am  not  God. 


But  I  do  have  a  vote.  And  I  have  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  determination  as  to  how  I  shall 
vote.  That  kind  of  talk,  that  kind  of  arrogance 
will  never  get  my  vote. 

I  do  not  know  who — I  will  say  it  again — I 
have  no  idea,  I  cannot  prove  anything;  if  a  par¬ 
ticular  senator  is  responsible  for  the  leak,  that  is 
one  thing.  But  I  have  doubts  that  14  senators 
did  it.  I  have  doubts  that  13  did,  or  that  12,  or 
10,  or  8,  6,  5,  4,  3,  or  2  did.  But  to  condemn 
and  to  repudiate  and  to  excoriate  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senate,  and  the  process  went  too  far. 

Leaks  are  deplorable.  They  are  reprehensible, 
and  I  know  we  all  are  going  to  say,  let  us  do 
something  about  it.  But  human  nature  has 
never  changed.  It  has  been  the  same  since  God 
drove  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  and  said, 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
And  He  created  a  serpent.  He  said  that  you  will 
bruise  the  head  of  that  serpent,  and  it  will 
bruise  your  heel. 

There  will  always  be  leaks. 

We  ought  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent 
them.  And  if  we  can  find  the  senator  who,  if, 
let  us  say,  if  it  was  a  senator,  and  that  can  be 
proved,  I  will  be  among  the  first  to  vote  to 
expel  him.  If  it  was  a  staff  member,  I  cannot 
vote  to  expel  him.  I  simply  think  he  ought  to 
be  fired. 

But  there  will  always  be  leaks — always.  But 
the  unfortunate  way  in  which  this  information 
has  come  to  light  should  not  be  enough  to 
cause  us  to  disregard  the  possible  relevancy,  the 
possible  relevancy  and  the  possible  accuracy  of 
a  charge  which  so  pertains  to  the  character  and 
the  temperament  of  an  individual  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  this  august  and  powerful  position. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  to  my  colleagues, 
this  is  a  powerful  position  to  which  he  is  being 
appointed,  if  he  is  appointed,  and  I  do  not  have 
any  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  confirm  him.  I 
said  I  did  not  come  here  to  debate  the  matter.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  going  to  change  anyone's 
mind.  But  I  am  going  to  make  my  statement. 
Judge  Thomas  made  his  statements  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms.  So  I  am  going  to  make  mine. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  chairman  was  intimidated.  I  watched 
him  carefully.  If  a  person  wants  to  clear  his 
name,  why  should  the  committee  members  be 
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intimidated  by  that  person?  If  I  had  previously 
said  that  I  would  vote  for  him,  I  would  have 
changed  my  position  on  that  committee. 

But  so  many  of  the  Democrats  had  already 
said  they  were  against  him.  They  had  already 
voted  against  him.  So  they  could  not  help  that. 
They  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  this  was 
coming.  But  to  an  extent,  their  previous  vote 
had  put  them  in  a  difficult  position  to  question 
because  everybody  knew  where  they  were 
coming  from.  I  am  sure  that  must  have  been 
their  feeling.  Everybody  knows  where  I  am 
coming  from,  they  probably  thought;  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  I  am  against  him.  So,  to  that  extent, 
it  sort  of  taints  my  question.  I  can  suppose  they 
reasoned  thusly. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  matter  of  race  was 
injected,  not  in  an  effort  to  clear  one's  name, 
but  in  an  effort  to  shift  the  ground.  So  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  an  effort  to  clear  his  name  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  members  and  in  the 
minds  of  senators  who  were  not  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  shifted  the  blame  to  the  process  and 
to  race  prejudice. 

I  think  it  is  preposterous.  A  black  American 
woman  was  making  the  charge  against  a  black 
American  male.  Where  is  the  racism?  Nonsense; 
nonsense! 

Mr.  President,  I  will  get  to  my  final  reason 
for  voting  against  Judge  Thomas. 

[Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.] 

"Why  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt?" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  question  of 
giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  I  have  heard  it 
said,  "Well,  if  you  have  a  doubt  against  this" — 
and  it  is  obvious  nobody  can  really  say  with 
certitude  as  to  which  one  is  telling  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  him  or  her  God — "then  you  should  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  Judge  Thomas.  He  is 
the  nominee." 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  excuses  for  voting 
for  Judge  Thomas,  I  think  that  is  the  weakest 
one  that  I  have  heard.  When  are  senators  going 
to  learn  that  this  proceeding  is  not  being  made 
in  a  court  of  law?  This  is  not  a  civil  case;  it  is 
not  a  criminal  case  wherein  there  are  various 
standards  of  doubt,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 


so  on  and  so  on;  "if  you  have  a  doubt,  it  should 
be  given  to  Thomas." 

Why?  This  is  a  confirmation  process,  not  a 
court  case.  We  are  talking  about  someone  who 
was  nominated  for  one  of  the  most  powerful 
positions  in  this  country.  Some  say,  he  will 
only  be  one  of  nine  men.  But  suppose  it  is  a  di¬ 
vided  Court,  four  to  four  in  a  given  case.  That 
one  man  will  make  the  difference.  Suppose  it  is 
a  divided  Court  and  he  does  not  show  up  for 
some  reason,  he  does  not  vote  on  a  matter.  A 
tie  is  in  essence  a  decision  in  some  cases. 

His  decision  will  affect  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  black,  white,  minorities,  the  majority, 
women,  men,  children,  in  all  aspects  of  living. 
Social  Security,  workmen's  compensation, 
whatever  it  might  be  that  might  come  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  one 
man  in  such  an  instance  will  have  more  power 
than  a  hundred  senators,  more  power  in  that 
instance  than  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This  is 
a  man  who  is  being  nominated  to  go  on  the 
highest  court  of  the  land.  Give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt?  He  has  no  particular  right  to  this 
seat.  No  individual  has  a  particular  right  to  a 
Supreme  Court  seat.  Why  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt? 

Such  an  honor  of  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  should  be  reserved 
for  only  those  who  are  most  qualified  and  those 
whose  temperament  and  character  best  reflect 
judicial  and  personal  commitments  to 
excellence. 

A  credible  charge  of  the  type  that  has  been 
leveled  at  Judge  Thomas  is  enough,  in  my  view, 
to  mandate  that  we  ought  to  look  for  a  more 
exemplary  nominee.  If  we  are  going  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  let  us  give  it  to  the  Court. 
Let  us  give  it  to  the  country. 

Judge  Thomas  professed,  "You  may  kill  me, 
look  what  you  are  doing  to  me,"  and  "what 
you  are  doing  to  my  country."  I  will  take  that 
on.  If  Judge  Thomas  is  rejected,  he  will  not  lose 
his  life.  He  will  not  lose  his  property.  He  will 
not  lose  his  liberty.  He  will  go  on  being  a  judge 
of  the  appellate  court,  the  youngest  judge  on 
the  court,  driving  his  car,  mowing  his  grass, 
going  to  McDonalds,  "eating  a  Big  Mac,"  and 
living  his  life,  watching  his  son  play  football. 
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Now  I  do  not  say  any  of  those  things  pejora¬ 
tively,  but  those  are  his  words.  So  why  should 
we  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  him?  He 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  a  job.  You  cannot 
take  his  job  away  from  him  except  through  the 
impeachment  process.  He  will  be  a  judge  for 
life.  And  his  salary  is  inviolable.  You  cannot 
cut  it. 

But,  he  will  be  on  the  Supreme  Court  thirty 
years,  if  he  lives  out  the  psalmist's  span  of  life. 
He  will  affect  the  lives  of  millions.  He  will 
make  decisions  which  will  impact  on  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  own  a  car  or  even  to  eat  a  Big  Mac.  Their 
liberty,  their  lives,  their  property,  will  be  in  his 
hands. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  cloud  of  doubt,  this  is  the 
last  chance.  He  is  not  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  there  would  be  another  chance  in 
six  years  to  pass  judgment  on  him.  He  is  not 
running  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wherein  there  would  be  another  chance  in  two 
years.  He  is  not  even  running  for  office.  He  has 
been  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  he  is  not  rejected — I  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  not  be  rejected;  I  think  too  many 
have  made  up  their  minds,  I  think  too  many 
have  been  swayed  with  this  argument  about 
"the  benefit  of  the  doubt" — this  is  the  last  clear 
chance,  to  use  a  bit  of  legal  terminology,  this  is 
it.  The  country  will  live  with  this  decision  for 
the  next  thirty  years. 

I  realize  it  is  possible  that  in  the  process  a 
man  could  have  been  wronged.  If  it  were  a 
criminal  trial,  it  would  be  different.  That  is 
what  it  is  not. 

"This  is  a  confirmation  process,  not  a  judicial 
process" 

Now  then  this  final  argument  that  I  saw  in 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  this  morning  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  two — I  do  not  have 
it  in  front  of  me,  but  the  gist  of  it  was,  as  I  got 
it,  there  need  to  be  two  witnesses  or  some  such. 

I  am  reading  a  sentence  and  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD,  It  reads: 


It  goes  against  a  tradition  which  holds  that  the  unproven 
word  of  a  single  accuser  is  not  enough  to  establish  guilt. 

Well,  there  we  are  in  the  court  setting  again. 
This  is  a  confirmation  process,  not  a  judicial 
process. 

Under  the  old  English  law  and  the  law  of  our 
forefathers  and  our  law  today,  in  a  case  of  trea¬ 
son,  one  witness  is  not  enough.  That  is  a  case 
which,  under  the  English  law,  was  a  criminal 
trial,  impeachment,  a  criminal  trial;  he  could 
lose  his  life,  he  could  be  banished,  he  could  lose 
his  liberty,  he  could  lose  his  property,  he  could 
lose  them  all.  That  was  a  criminal  trial.  That 
was  a  criminal  trial  under  the  old  English  law. 

And  so  that  was  transferred  into  the  Statute 
of  Treasons,  I  believe,  in  1696  or  thereabouts, 
and  it  came  down  to  our  Constitution.  You 
have  to  have  two  witnesses  to  a  treasonous  act. 
The  editorial  continues,  we  have  a  tradition 
"which  holds  that  the  unproven  word  of  a 
single  accuser  is  not  enough  to  establish  guilt." 
And  the  closing  sentence,  "But  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  history  gives  us  too  many  reasons  not 
to  act  on  the  unproven  word  of  a  single  accus¬ 
er."  Again,  the  editorial  is  confusing  a  confir¬ 
mation  process  with  a  court  setting. 

I  disagree  with  the  statement,  "History  does 
not  give  us  any  reasons  not  to  act  on  the  un¬ 
proven  word  of  a  single  accuser  in  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  a  nominee." 

So  let  us  not  get  all  confused  about  what  we 
are  doing.  This  is  a  confirmation  process.  And  if 
there  is  a  doubt,  I  say  resolve  it  in  the  interest 
of  our  country  and  its  future,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Court.  Let  us  not  have  a  cloud  of 
doubt  for  someone  who  is  going  to  go  on  that 
court  and  be  there  for  many  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  by  talk¬ 
ing  just  briefly  again  about  the  "process,"  the 
process  in  the  larger  sense. 

Judge  Thomas  sought  to  blame  the  process 
and  to  avoid  the  real  issue.  But  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  that  does  not  clear  Judge  Thomas' 
name. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we 
are  sick  in  fortune — often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behavior — 
we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars. 
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Shakespeare  went  from  King  Lear  to  Julius 
Caesar,  when  Cassius  said  to  Brutus: 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Judge  Thomas  sought  to  blame  his  troubles 
on  the  "process/'  but  his  problem  was  of  his 
own  making. 

So,  let  us,  as  was  said  in  the  hearings  from 
time  to  time,  let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball. 
We  are  going  to  cast  a  very  important  vote 
today.  And  it  is  not  like  sin,  in  the  sense  that 
one  may  be  forgiven  for  it.  But  once  this  vote  is 
cast,  there  is  no  recourse  for  restoration. 

I  have  tried  to  speak  from  the  head.  And,  Mr. 
President,  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  right.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  criticize  any  other  senator's 
vote.  Every  senator  has  not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  duty  to  vote  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  man  is  described  as 
having  a  will.  He  has  the  power  of  the  will. 
Nobody  will  stand  like  the  Persian  monarchs 
behind  their  soldiers  or  behind  senators  and 


lash  them  into  battle  or  dig  trenches  behind 
them  to  keep  them  from  retreating.  It  is  up  to 
every  senator  to  decide,  and  every  senator  can 
justify  his  position  any  way  he  wishes. 

As  I  say  I  am  not  here  to  debate.  I  am  not 
here  to  try  to  change  men's  minds  or  women's 
minds.  I  am  here  to  state  my  own  sound  views 
as  I  see  them,  through  my  own  lights,  and  after 
having  carefully  weighed  this  matter;  after 
having  gone  from  being  a  supporter  of  Judge 
Thomas  for  the  reasons  I  have  said — and  my 
previously  intended  speech  will  be  in  the  Record 
to  show  the  reasons  why  I  was  supporting 
him — having  gone  from  that  position  to  the  po¬ 
sition  I  have  stated  today.  I  believe  that  it  is  my 
country  that  will  be  hurt  in  the  event  Judge 
Thomas  goes  on  the  Court. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  clean  up  the  process  if 
we  can.  But  the  "process"  is  a  constitutional 
process,  and  it  has  done  us  well  for  over  two 
centuries.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
"benefit  of  the  doubt"  will  go  to  the  Court  and 
to  my  children  and  to  my  grandchildren  and  to 
my  country. 
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Skyrocketing  budget  deficits  during  the  1980's  produced  numerous  legislative  propos¬ 
als  to  bring  the  federal  budget  under  control.  In  1982  the  Senate  passed  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  obtain  the 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  send  the  proposal  to  the  states.  In  1985,  resorting  to  statute 
rather  than  constitutional  amendment.  Congress  passed  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer¬ 
gency  Deficit  Control  Act  (Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  See  Speech  No.  43)  and  renewed 
its  provisions  two  years  later,  although  this  statute  ultimately  failed  to  achieve  its  objec¬ 
tives.  In  1986,  the  Senate  considered  a  second  balanced  budget  amendment  but  failed  to 
pass  it  by  a  one-vote  margin.  In  1994  congressional  supporters  of  a  budget  balancing 
amendment  fell  short  by  a  small  margin  in  both  chambers.  Proponents  of  placing  struc¬ 
tural  budgetary  constraints  on  Congress  also  renewed  longstanding  efforts  to  alter  the 
Constitution  by  giving  the  president  authority  to  veto  individual  items  within  appropria¬ 
tions  bills. 

On  May  5,  1993,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  initiated  a  series  of  fourteen  addresses  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  line- 
item-veto  concept.  During  the  following  five  and  a  half  months,  he  delivered  each  of  these  speeches — 
packed  with  names,  dates,  and  complex  narratives — entirely  from  memory  and  without  recourse  even  to  notes 
or  consultation  with  staff  aides.  The  speech  reproduced  here  is  the  fourteenth  and  concluding 
address  in  the  series,  drawing  together  the  principal  points  from  the  preceding  speeches. 

The  first  two  sentences  of  the  initial  address  offered  the  flavor  of  what  was  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  twelve  years  of  trickle-down,  supply-side  Reaganomics,  Laffer 
Curves,  and  a  borrow-and-spend  national  credit  card  binge  have  left  the  country  with 
a  deteriorating  infrastructure,  a  stagnant  economy,  high  unemployment,  triple-digit 
bilhon-dollar  deficits,  a  $4  trillion  debt,  and  a  $200  billion  annual  interest  payment  on 
that  debt. 

In  search  of  antidotes  for  this  fast-spreading  fiscal  melanoma  of  suffocating  deficits 
and  debts,  the  budget  medicine  men  have  once  again  begun  their  annual  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Line-Item  Veto,  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  fool's  gold,  quack  reme¬ 
dies,  such  as  enhanced  rescission,  line-item  veto,  and  other  graven  images,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  give  rise  to  unwarranted  expectations  and  possibly  raise  serious  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  involving  separation  of  powers,  checks  and  balances,  and  control 
of  the  national  purse.1 

Senator  Byrd  devised  the  equivalent  of  a  fourteen-week  university  seminar  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  separated  and  shared  powers  as  shaped  in  the  republic  and 
empire  of  ancient  Rome.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  task,  the  senior  West  Virginia  sena¬ 
tor  read  extensively  on  the  history  of  England  and  ancient  Rome.  He  began  with  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu,  the  eighteenth-century  French  philosopher  who  had  also  stud¬ 
ied  and  thought  deeply  about  the  history  of  Rome  and  the  operation  of  contemporary 
English  governmental  institutions.  Montesquieu's  political  philosophy  had  profoundly 
influenced  the  thinking  of  those  who  framed  the  U.S.  Constitution.  To  better  understand 
what  the  framers  had  in  mind  when  they  created  a  governmental  system  of  divided  and 
shared  powers.  Senator  Byrd  carefully  examined  Montesquieu's  1734  essay.  Considerations 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Romans  and  their  Decline. 

Byrd  reasoned  that  if  "the  history  of  the  Roman  people  helped  to  influence  Montes¬ 
quieu's  political  theory  concerning  checks  and  balances  and  the  separation  of  powers. 
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and  if  Montesquieu's' political  theory  influenced  our  American  forbears  in  their  writing 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  then  why  can  it  not  be  said  that  the  history  of  Rome 
and  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  history  of  England  and  Englishmen,  influenced  [the  Con¬ 
stitution's  framers]."  2  To  test  this  premise,  he  examined  the  works  of  more  than  twenty 
celebrated  historians  of  ancient  Rome  who  wrote  from  the  time  of  Polybius,  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  down  through  Sallustius,  Julius  Caesar,  Livy,  Plutarch,  Ta¬ 
citus,  Suetonius,  and  others,  concluding  with  Edward  Gibbon  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  his  first  thirteen  addresses,  Byrd  described  the  development  of  ancient  Rome  from 
its  legendary  founding  in  753  B.C.  through  its  evolution  to  a  republic  with  a  strong  and 
independent  senate  and  then  into  its  decline  and  collapse  as  the  Roman  Senate  willingly 
yielded  hard-won  powers  to  a  succession  of  dictators  and  emperors. 

The  Roman  Senate  had  emerged  as  the  mainstay  of  an  extended  struggle  against  exec¬ 
utive  authority  for  power  to  control  the  purse.  For  centuries,  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome 
was  made  up  of  "the  wisest,  the  best  educated,  the  most  respected,  most  experienced, 
most  vigilant,  most  patriotic  men  of  substance  in  the  Roman  Republic."  3  But  "when  the 
Roman  Senate  gave  up  its  control  of  the  purse  strings,  it  gave  away  its  power  to  check 
the  executive.  From  that  point  on,  the  Senate  declined.  .  .  .  Once  the  mainstay  was 
weakened,  the  structure  collapsed  and  the  Roman  Republic  fell."  4 

Byrd  saw  ample  parallels  between  the  willingness  of  Roman  senators  to  hand  over 
powers  of  the  purse  to  usurping  executives  and  the  compliant  attitude  of  United  States 
senators  in  responding  to  presidential  urging  for  a  similar  grant  of  powers  in  a  line-item 
veto  constitutional  amendment.  Taken  together,  this  fourteen-part  series  displays  vast 
learning,  prodigious  memory,  and  single-minded  determination  to  preserve  constitutional 
prerogatives  forged  over  more  than  two  millennia  of  human  experience. 

For  further  reading: 

For  additional  background  on  this  speech,  see  Volume  II  of  this  series,  pp.  611-13,  617-21. 

The  fourteen  line-item-veto  speeches  appeared  in:  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Congressional 
Record,  103d  Cong.,  1st  sess..  May  5  (pp.  S5475-79),  May  11  (pp.  S5724-27),  May  18  (pp. 
S5975-78),  May  25  (pp.  S6395-98),  June  9  (pp.  S6982-85),  June  15  (pp.  S7157-60),  June 
22  (pp.  S7539— 42),  June  29  (pp.  S8158-60),  July  13  (pp.  S8582-85),  July  21  (pp.  S9097- 
100),  July  29  (pp.  S9786-89),  September  7  (pp.  S10971-75),  September  20  (pp.  S11953- 
56),  October  18  (pp.  S13561-65),  1993.  (All  citations  are  to  the  daily  edition.) 
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Robert  C.  Byrd 
LINE-ITEM  VETO  XIV  1 
October  18,  1993 
(In  the  Senate) 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  fourteenth  in  my 
series  of  speeches  on  the  line-item  veto,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Roman  Republic  and 
the  Roman  Senate.  When  I  began  this  series  of 
one-hour  speeches  on  May  5,  I  spoke  of 
Montesquieu,  the  eminent  French  philosopher 
and  author  who  had  greatly  influenced  the 
Founding  Fathers  with  his  political  theory  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of  powers. 

What  influenced  Montesquieu  in  his  espousal 
of  this  political  system?  Montesquieu  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  English  constitution  and  by  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Rome.  So  impressed 
was  Montesquieu  with  the  Romans  that  he,  in 
fact,  developed  and  published  a  work  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  Almost  midway  between 
the  Persian  Letters  in  1721  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws 
in  1748,  Montesquieu  published,  in  1734,  his 
Considerations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  of  the 
Romans  and  their  Decline,  which  is  the  least  well- 
known  of  the  three. 

I  have  also  stated  a  number  of  times  that  if 
we  are  to  have  a  better  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  U.S.  Constitution — its  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers,  and  checks  and  balances,  and 
the  power  over  the  purse — then  we  should 
follow  in  Montesquieu's  tracks  and  study 
Roman  history  as  he  did,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  together  during  these  past  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

What  have  we  acquired  to  pay  us  for  our 
pains?  What  have  we  learned  that  can  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  own  time,  our  own  country,  and  to 
the  political  questions  of  today  concerning 
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checks  and  balances  and  the  control  over  the 
purse?  Let  us  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  that  human  nature  is 
like  a  molecule  of  water.  It  has  never  changed. 
That  which  was  H2O  at  the  beginning  of  cre¬ 
ation,  when  "the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters"  is  still  H20  today,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen. 
And  that  which  was  human  nature  when  Adam 
and  Eve  fell  from  grace,  is  still  human  nature 
today.  It  has  never  changed.  And  as  human 
nature  has  not  changed  from  the  beginning,  but 
is  still  motivated  by  the  same  emotions  and  in¬ 
stincts  and  needs  and  drives — love  and  hate  and 
fear  and  greed  and  hunger,  and  so  on — the  his¬ 
tory  of  man's  actions  will  always  have  a  way  of 
repeating  itself. 

So,  as  we  who  live  today  contribute  to  the 
flow  of  history's  unceasing  stream,  we  will  find 
it  worth  our  while  to  examine  the  events  of 
past  ages,  their  causes  and  their  consequences, 
in  order  that  we  might  better  understand  the 
causes  and  possible  consequences  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  happenings,  the  events,  and  the 
actions  of  our  own  life  and  times. 

Napoleon  said,  "Let  my  son  often  read  and 
reflect  on  history.  This  is  the  only  true  philoso¬ 
phy."  We  have  elected,  therefore,  as  did 
Montesquieu,  to  look  to  Roman  history  for 
guidance. 

Roman  power  derived  from  Roman  virtue, 
basically;  in  other  words,  from  great  moral 
qualities.  The  average  Roman,  as  we  have 
noted,  was  simple,  steadfast,  honest,  coura¬ 
geous,  law-abiding,  patriotic,  and  reverent,  and 
his  leaders  were  men  of  uncommon  dedication 
and  acumen. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  Romans  pos¬ 
sessed  a  profound  reverence  for  national  tradi- 
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tion,  a  firm  conviction  of  being  the  special 
object  and  instrument  of  destiny,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  that  tradition  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
destiny. 

Roman  and  American  history — parallels 

There  spring  to  mind  several  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  history  of  the  Romans  and  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  our  own  Republic,  one  such  parallel  being 
that  the  same  old  virtues  which  lent  sturdiness 
and  integrity  to  the  early  Romans,  also  gave 
stability  and  substance  and  strength  and  char¬ 
acter  to  our  own  national  life  in  the  early  years 
of  its  formation  and  development. 

The  Roman  family  was  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Roman  social  structure,  and  the  family  setting 
instilled  in  its  members  the  self-discipline,  the 
respect  for  authority,  the  veneration  of  ances¬ 
tors,  and  the  reverence  for  the  gods  that  lent 
stability  to  Roman  society  and  iron  discipline  to 
the  Roman  legions. 

The  Roman  family  unit  was,  indeed,  a  reli¬ 
gious  organization,  a  community  of  worship 
centered  around  the  cult  of  the  hearth  and  the 
cult  of  the  dead.  Each  morning  and  evening,  the 
entire  family,  including  the  slaves,  offered 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  departed  ancestors 
at  the  family  hearth,  the  ever- burning  flame  of 
which  symbolized  both  the  unity  and  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  Roman  family. 

Because  of  their  pastoral  tradition,  the 
Romans,  like  the  Jews  of  the  Old  Testament, 
sacrificed  animals  to  their  gods.  Reverence  and 
the  idea  of  obligation — inherent  in  the  Roman 
conception  of  the  relation  between  gods  and 
men — inevitably  developed  among  the  Romans 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  a  moral  factor  of  inesti¬ 
mable  worth. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  that  same  strong 
tradition  of  family  and  religious  values  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  formation  and  development  of  our 
own  country,  from  colonial  times  down  to  the 
mid-twentieth  century.  The  erosion  of  these 
values  in  America  over  the  last  thirty  to  forty 
years  has  signified  a  decline  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  of  this  nation,  as  it  did  in  the 
Roman  state. 

We  have  seen  in  both  the  Roman  and  Ameri¬ 
can  psyches  a  sense  of  Manifest  Destiny,  and 


the  same  urge  to  extend  territorial  frontiers.  We 
saw  in  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  Roman 
city  state  what  amounted  to  an  overexpansion. 
We  saw  the  drain  that  was  placed  upon  Roman 
manpower,  and  the  burden  that  was  imposed 
upon  the  administration  of  the  far-flung  prov¬ 
inces.  While,  in  our  own  case,  territorial  expan¬ 
sion  has  long  since  ceased,  in  recent  years  we 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  space  explora¬ 
tion,  and  we  stand  in  danger  of  overextending 
our  international  commitments  and  our  finan¬ 
cial  capability  to  sustain  and  underwrite  them. 
We  have  been  talking  about  that  a  good  bit 
lately. 

We  have  also  drawn  Roman  and  American 
parallels  in  the  vanishing  peasantry  from  the 
land  and  the  decline  in  small  family  farms,  the 
consequences  of  which  have  been  increasing 
unemployment  and  crime  and  poverty  in  the 
cities,  and  a  growing  welfare  dependence  upon 
the  state. 

During  the  centuries  of  the  early  and  middle 
Republic,  public  office  in  Rome  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  virtue,  and  brought  with  it 
no  pay,  no  salary,  no  benefit  other  than  honor, 
and  the  opportunity  to  prove  one's  self  worthy 
of  being  preferred  for  further  toils  on  behalf  of 
the  state. 

In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  the  old 
citizen  soldiery  and  the  old  moral  structure  of 
integrity  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  country 
gave  way  to  greed,  graft,  corruption,  venality, 
and  political  demagoguery,  much  of  which  we 
see  in  our  own  time  and  in  our  own  country. 
The  self-serving  ambitions  of  Roman  generals 
and  politicians  led  to  violence,  civil  wars,  and 
military  domination  by  standing  armies  made 
up  of  professional  soldiers.  In  our  own  Republic 
today,  the  military-industrial  complex,  against 
which  President  Eisenhower  warned,  can  pose  a 
threat  to  the  system. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  are  sundry  similar¬ 
ities  between  our  own  history  and  the  history 
of  the  Romans. 

Constitutional  equilibrium:  Guardian  of  liberty 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Roman  political  system.  In  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  political  organization  was  complex,  and 
it  was  also  experimental,  unlike  that  of  Lycur- 
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gus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C. 

Lycurgus  united  in  his  constitution  all  of  the 
good  and  distinctive  features  of  the  best  gov¬ 
ernments,  so  that  none  of  the  principal  parts 
should  unduly  grow  and  predominate.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  the  force  of  each  part  would  be  neu¬ 
tralized  by  that  of  the  others,  neither  of  them 
should  prevail  and  outbalance  another.  There¬ 
fore,  the  constitution  should  remain  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium. 

Lycurgus,  foreseeing  by  a  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  whence  and  how  events  would  naturally 
happen,  constructed  his  constitution  untaught 
by  adversity.  But,  while  the  Romans  would 
achieve  the  same  final  result,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  they  did  not  reach  it  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  but  by  the  discipline  of  many  trials 
and  struggles.  And,  by  always  choosing  the 
best,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained,  they 
reached  the  same  result  as  Lycurgus. 

Let  us  consider  the  Roman  system  as  it  was 
seen  by  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  who 
lived  in  Rome  from  168  B.C.  following  the 
Battle  of  Pydna,  until  after  150  B.C.,  at  a  time 
when  the  Roman  Republic  was  at  a  pinnacle  of 
majesty  that  excited  his  admiration  and  com¬ 
ment. 

Polybius  viewed  the  Roman  constitution  as 
having  three  elements:  the  executive,  the 
Senate,  and  the  people,  with  their  respective 
share  of  power  in  the  state  regulated  by  a  scru¬ 
pulous  regard  to  equality  and  equilibrium. 

Let  us  examine  the  separation  of  powers  in 
the  Roman  Republic  as  explained  by  Polybius. 
The  consuls — representing  the  executive — were 
the  supreme  masters  of  the  administration  of 
the  government  when  remaining  in  Rome.  All 
of  the  other  magistrates,  except  the  tribunes, 
were  under  the  consuls  and  took  their  orders 
from  the  consuls.  The  consuls  brought  matters 
before  the  Senate  that  required  its  deliberation, 
and  they  saw  to  the  execution  of  the  Senate's 
decrees.  In  matters  requiring  the  authorization 
of  the  people,  the  consuls  summoned  the  popu¬ 
lar  meetings,  presented  the  proposals  for  their 
decision,  and  carried  out  the  decrees  of  the 
majority. 

In  matters  of  war,  the  consuls  imposed  such 
levies  upon  the  allies  as  the  consuls  deemed  ap¬ 


propriate,  and  made  up  the  roll  for  soldiers  and 
selected  those  who  were  suitable.  Consuls  had 
absolute  power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  all 
who  were  under  their  command,  and  had  all 
but  absolute  power  in  the  conduct  of  military 
campaigns. 

As  to  the  Senate — we  are  talking  about  the 
separation  of  powers — as  to  the  Senate,  it  had 
complete  control  over  the  treasury  and  regulat¬ 
ed  receipts  and  disbursements  alike.  The  quaes¬ 
tors  could  not  issue  any  public  money  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  state  without  a 
decree  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  controlled  the 
money  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  public 
works  and  public  buildings  throughout  Italy, 
but  this  money  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
censors,  who  oversaw  the  contracts  for  public 
works  and  public  buildings,  except  by  the  grant 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  also  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
crimes  in  Italy  requiring  a  public  investigation, 
such  as  treason,  conspiracy,  poisoning,  or  will¬ 
ful  murder,  as  well  as  controversies  between 
and  among  allied  states.  Receptions  for  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  matters  affecting  foreign  states  were 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

What  part  of  the  constitution  was  left  to  the 
people?  The  people  participated  in  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  treaties  and  alliances,  and  decided  ques¬ 
tions  of  war  and  peace.  The  people  passed  and 
repealed  laws — subject  to  the  Senate's  veto — 
and  bestowed  public  offices  on  the  deserving, 
which,  according  to  Polybius,  "are  the  most 
honorable  rewards  for  virtue." 

Polybius,  having  described  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Roman  constitution,  how  did 
the  three  parts  of  state  check  and  balance  each 
other? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  several 
months,  I  have  often  referred  to  the  various 
checks  that  the  consuls,  the  tribunes,  the  Senate 
and  the  assemblies  exercised  against  each  other. 
And  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  the  tribunes. 

Incidentally,  Henry  Clay,  who  believed  that 
the  veto  power  of  American  presidents  was 
"despotic"  and  ought  to  be  circumscribed, 
stated  in  a  Senate  floor  speech  that  the  veto 
"originated  in  the  institution  of  the  tribunician 
power  in  ancient  Rome,"  and  had  "been  intro- 
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duced  from  the  practice  under  the  empire  into 
the  monarchies  of  Europe." 

Polybius  explains  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  as  he  had  observed 
them  firsthand.  Remember,  he  was  living  in 
Rome  at  the  time. 

What  were  the  checks  upon  the  consuls,  the 
executive?  The  consul — whose  power  over  the 
administration  of  the  government  when  in  the 
city,  and  over  the  military  when  in  the  field, 
appeared  absolute — still  had  need  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Senate  and  the  people.  The  consul 
needed  supplies  for  his  legions,  but  without  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  his  soldiers  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  neither  com  nor  clothes  nor  pay. 
Moreover,  all  of  his  plans  would  be  futile  if  the 
Senate  shrank  from  danger,  or  if  the  Senate  op¬ 
posed  his  plans  or  sought  to  hamper  them. 
Therefore,  whether  the  consul  could  bring  any 
undertaking  to  a  successful  conclusion  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  Senate,  which  had  the  absolute 
power,  at  the  end  of  the  consul's  one-year  term, 
to  replace  him  with  another  consul  or  to  extend 
his  command. 

Even  to  the  successes  of  the  consuls  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  Senate  had  the  power  to  add 
distinction  and  glory,  or  to  obscure  their  merits, 
for  unless  the  Senate  concurred  in  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  the  consuls  and  in  voting 
the  money,  there  could  be  no  celebration  or 
public  triumph. 

The  consuls  were  also  obliged  to  court  the 
favor  of  the  people,  so  here  is  the  check  of  the 
people  against  the  consul,  for  it  was  the  people 
who  would  ratify,  or  refuse  to  ratify,  the  terms 
of  peace.  But  most  of  all,  the  consuls,  when 
laying  down  their  office  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  one-year  term,  would  have  to  give  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  their  administration,  both  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people.  So,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  consuls  maintain  the  good  will  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  people. 

What  were  the  checks  against  the  Senate? 
The  Senate  was  obliged  to  take  the  multitude 
into  account  and  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  for  in  matters  directly  affecting  the 
senators — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  law  di¬ 
minishing  the  Senate's  traditional  authority,  or 
depriving  senators  of  certain  dignities,  or  even 
actually  reducing  the  property  of  senators — in 


such  cases,  the  people  had  the  power  to  pass  or 
reject  the  law  in  their  assembly. 

In  addition,  according  to  Polybius,  if  the 
tribunes  imposed  their  veto,  the  Senate  would 
not  only  be  unable  to  pass  a  decree,  but  could 
not  even  hold  a  meeting.  And  because  the  tri¬ 
bunes  must  always  have  a  regard  for  the  peo¬ 
ple's  wishes,  the  Senate  stood  in  awe  of  the 
multitude  and  could  not  neglect  the  feelings  of 
the  people. 

But  as  a  counterbalance,  what  check  was 
there  against  the  people?  We  have  seen  the 
checks  against  the  consuls;  we  have  described 
the  checks  against  the  Senate.  What  about  the 
people?  According  to  Polybius,  the  people  were 
far  from  being  independent  of  the  Senate,  and 
were  bound  to  take  its  wishes  into  account, 
both  collectively  and  individually. 

For  example,  contracts  were  given  out  in  all 
parts  of  Italy  by  the  censors  for  the  repair  and 
constmction  of  public  works  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  revenues  from  rivers  and  harbors  and 
mines  and  lands — everything,  in  a  word,  that 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  In  all  of  these  things,  the  people  were  en¬ 
gaged,  either  as  contractors  or  as  pledging  their 
property  as  security  for  the  contractors,  or  in 
selling  supplies,  or  making  loans  to  the  contrac¬ 
tors,  or  as  engaging  in  the  work  and  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractors. 

"Over  all  these  transactions,"  says  Polybius, 
"the  Senate  has  complete  control."  For  example, 
it  could  extend  the  time  on  a  contract  and  thus 
assist  the  contractors;  or  in  the  case  of  unfore¬ 
seen  accident,  it  could  relieve  the  contractors  of 
a  portion  of  their  obligation,  or  it  could  even 
release  them  altogether  if  they  were  absolutely 
unable  to  fulfill  the  contract. 

So,  there  were  many  ways  in  which  the 
Senate  could  inflict  great  hardships  upon  the 
contractors,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  grant  great 
indulgences  to  the  contractors.  But  in  every 
case,  the  appeal  was  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate's  ace  card  lay  in  its  control  over 
the  purse  strings.  Also,  the  judges  were  selected 
from  the  Senate,  at  the  time  of  Polybius,  for  the 
majority  of  trials  in  which  the  charges  were 
heavy.  Consequently,  the  people  were  cautious 
about  resisting  or  actively  opposing  the  will  of 
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the  Senate,  because  they  were  uncertain  as  to 
when  they  might  need  the  Senate's  aid.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  people  did  not  rashly  resist 
the  will  of  the  consuls,  because  one  and  all 
might,  in  one  way  or  another,  become  subject 
to  the  absolute  power  of  the  consuls  at  some 
point  in  time. 

Polybius  sums  it  up  in  this  way:  "When  any 
one  of  the  three  classes  becomes  puffed  up,  and 
manifests  an  inclination  to  be  contentious  and 
unduly  encroaching,  the  mutual  interdepen¬ 
dency  of  all  the  three,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
pretensions  of  any  one  being  checked  and 
thwarted  by  the  others,  must  plainly  check  this 
tendency.  And  so  the  proper  equilibrium  is 
maintained  by  the  impulsiveness  of  the  one 
part  being  checked  by  its  fear  of  the  other." 

Polybius'  account  may  not  have  been  an 
exact  representation  of  the  true  state  of  the 
Roman  system,  but  he  was  on  the  scene,  and  he 
was  writing  to  tell  us  what  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes — not  through  the  eyes  of  someone 
else.  What  better  witness  could  we  have? 

The  theory  of  a  mixed  constitution — that  is 
what  ours  is,  a  mixed  constitution  with  checks 
and  balances,  and  separation  of  powers — the 
theory  of  a  mixed  constitution  had  had  its  great 
measure  of  success  in  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Founding  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  works  of  Polybius,  or  that 
Montesquieu  should  have  been  influenced  by 
the  checks  and  balances  and  separation  of 
powers  in  the  Roman  constitutional  system,  a 
clear  element  of  which  was  the  control  over  the 
purse,  vested  solely  in  the  Senate  in  the  heyday 
of  the  Republic. 

"Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic" 

Mr.  President,  in  my  presentations  today  and 
heretofore  on  this  subject,  I  have  drawn  many 
parallels  between  our  own  Republic  and  the 
historical  meanderings  of  that  ancient  Republic 
that  rose  and  declined  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  River,  a  parallel  which  induced  someone 
in  an  earlier  American  generation  to  name  the 
tiny  stream  that  once  flowed  across  the 
present-day  Mall,  "Tiber  Creek."  It  is  my  own 
sincere  prayer,  however,  that  the  United  States 


will  not  follow  a  course  parallel  to  the  Roman 
Republic  into  an  inexorable  decline  and 
decadence. 

Mr.  President,  worthy  scholars  and  thought¬ 
ful  authors  have  exhausted  rivers  of  ink  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  analyze  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  subsequent  empire. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  author-historians 
is  Edward  Gibbon.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  an  incontestable  historical  clas¬ 
sic,  and  no  competent  grasp  of  Roman  histori¬ 
ography  can  be  achieved  without  taking 
Gibbon  into  consideration.  If  senators  have  not 
read  his  volumes,  they  should  read  them. 

Whereas  Polybius  wrote  about  the  rise  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  its  greatness.  Gibbon 
wrote  about  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  followed  on  after  the  Republic 
collapsed. 

However,  Gibbon  outlines  a  case  for  Rome's 
decline  and  fall  with  which  few,  if  any,  subse¬ 
quent  historians  will  agree.  Gibbon  asserts  that 
Christianity  was  the  cause  of  Rome's  decline 
and  ultimate  fall. 

Gibbon's  assertion  is  not  an  atheist's  diatribe 
against  Christianity,  as  some  people  might 
assume.  Gibbon's  position  is  that  Christianity's 
"other-worldly"  orientation,  its  exclusivistic 
monotheism,  its  withdrawal  from  the  larger 
society,  its  condemnation  of  Mediterranean 
culture,  its  fostering  of  monasticism,  and  its 
contemplative  emphasis,  when  taken  together, 
refocused  the  people's  attention  on  spiritual 
values  to  the  detriment  of  the  practicality,  the 
civic  activism,  and  the  aggressiveness  that  char¬ 
acterized  and  gave  rise  to  the  Roman  attitude 
toward  life. 

Conversely,  while  Gibbon  is  acquainted  with 
and  recounts  most  of  the  evidences  of  Rome's 
decline  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christiani¬ 
ty — moral  decadence,  tyrannical  emperors,  bar¬ 
barian  incursions,  the  decline  of  the  small 
family  farms,  the  vanishing  peasantry,  the  de¬ 
pletion  of  soils  and  accessible  mineral  resources, 
and  the  collapse  of  faith  in  the  old  gods — 
Gibbon  treats  these  as  being  merely  coinciden¬ 
tal  to  Rome's  decline — minor  distractions  and 
sideshows  around  the  center  ring's  main  event, 
namely,  Christianity's  gnawing  away  at  the  em¬ 
pire's  superstructure. 
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Certainly,  no  informed  student  of  Roman 
history  can  ignore  Gibbon's  achievement,  both 
as  a  historian  and  as  an  interpreter  of  ancient 
Roman  civilization.  But  though  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  an  undeniable  classic. 
Gibbon  has  not  written  the  last  word  on  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  Indeed,  during  the  roughly  two 
centuries  since  Gibbon  wrote  his  masterpiece, 
we  have  witnessed  a  revolution  in  historical 
methodology  and  a  reformation  in  our  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  causes  of  Rome's  failure.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Will  Durant,  who  made  his  political  and 
cultural  influence  felt  earlier  in  this  century, 
broadly  represents  a  twentieth -century  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  causes  of  Rome's  decline  and  decay. 
In  The  Story  of  Civilization ,  Will  Durant  asserts 
that  Rome  was  already  in  decline  before  Chris¬ 
tianity  emerged  on  the  scene. 

An  eroding  faith  in  the  old  Greco-Roman 
pantheon  of  deities,  a  decline  in  family  life,  rot¬ 
ting  public  and  individual  morality;  the  corro¬ 
sion  of  discipline,  patriotism,  and  the  military 
esprit;  abandonment  of  the  land  by  the  peasant 
classes,  agricultural  decline,  deforestation;  civil 
wars,  class  struggle,  international  warfare,  prae¬ 
torian  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  assassinations, 
violence,  and  civil  disorders;  bureaucratic  des¬ 
potism,  economic  depression,  stifling  taxes,  and 
corruption  in  government;  mad  emperors,  pesti¬ 
lences,  and  plague;  games  and  circuses,  free 
bread,  and  the  welfare  mob — all  of  these  wore 
away  the  moral  and  spiritual  and  social  under¬ 
pinnings  of  the  Roman  state,  and  accelerated  its 
plunge  into  hopeless  impotence  and  eventual 
obscurity  as  a  military  power  and  territorial 
empire. 

Against  such  a  backdrop  of  crises,  feckless¬ 
ness,  and  drift,  Christianity  served,  not  as  a 
cause  of  decay  and  collapse,  but  as  a  lifeboat 
for  a  despairing  populace.  Rome  was  already  a 
cracked  shell  when  Christianity  ascended  the 
stage. 

But,  perhaps  most  tellingly,  Durant  declares: 

The  political  causes  of  decay  were  rooted  in  one  fact — 
increasing  despotism  destroyed  the  citizens'  civic  sense  and 
dried  up  statesmanship  at  its  source.  .  .  .  The  Senate,  losing 
ever  more  of  its  power  and  prestige,  .  .  .  relapsed  into  in¬ 
dolence,  subservience,  or  venality;  and  the  last  barrier  fell 
that  might  have  saved  the  state  from  militarism  and 
anarchy. 


In  short,  Rome's  fate  was  sealed  by  the  one- 
by-one  donations  of  power  and  prerogative  that 
the  Roman  Senate  plucked  from  its  own  quiver 
and  voluntarily  delivered  into  the  hands,  first, 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  then  Octavian,  and  subse¬ 
quently  into  the  trust  of  the  succession  of  Ca- 
ligulas,  Neros,  Commoduses,  and  Elagabaluses 
who  followed,  until  at  last,  the  ancient  and 
noble  ideals  of  the  Roman  Republic  had  been 
dissolved  into  the  stinking  brew  of  imperial  de¬ 
bauchery,  tyranny,  megalomania,  and  rubble 
into  which  the  Roman  Empire  eventually  sank. 

At  the  height  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
Senate  had  been  the  one  agency  with  the  au¬ 
thority,  the  perspective,  and  the  popular  aura  to 
debate,  investigate,  commission,  and  correct  the 
problems  that  confronted  the  Roman  state  and 
its  citizens.  But  the  Senate's  loss  of  will,  and  its 
eagerness  to  hand  its  responsibilities  over  to  a 
one-man  government — a  man  on  a  "white 
horse" — a  dictator,  and  later  an  emperor, 
doomed  Rome  and  predestined  Rome's  decline 
and  ultimate  fall. 

No  QUICK  AND  EASY  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  President,  those  "political  midwives"  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  birth  of  our  own  Republic — 
George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  James  Madison,  James  Wilson, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  others — 
were  some  of  the  wisest  men  alive  at  that  time, 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Many  had  served 
in  the  Continental  and  Confederation  congress¬ 
es  and  in  state  legislatures.  All  of  them  were 
experienced  and  reflective  men. 

Many  of  those  constitutional  framers  were 
well  acquainted  with  Cicero,  Polybius,  Livius, 
Tacitus,  and  Plutarch,  and  the  glories  of  the 
classical  Roman  Republic.  Those  brilliant  men 
borrowed  freely  from  the  best  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  purposefully  and  deliberately  christened 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Congress  "the 
Senate." 

Just  as  carefully,  they  set  in  place  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of  powers, 
and  lodged  the  control  of  the  purse  in  the 
"people's  branch,"  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  new 
coinage  of  imperial  executives  in  the  federation 
that  they  created. 
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Mr.  President,  in  our  own  times  we  see  the 
same  problems,  the  same  kinds  of  dilemmas 
that  the  hand  of  history  wrote  large  upon 
Rome's  slate,  being  written  upon  America's 
slate.  In  difficult  times  or  in  crises,  many  people 
grow  impatient,  as  they  grew  impatient  during 
the  French  Revolution  and  elevated  Napoleon 
to  the  emperorship;  as  they  grew  impatient 
during  the  Russian  Revolution  and  elevated 
Lenin  to  head  of  state;  as  they  grew  impatient 
in  depression-era  Germany  and  elevated  Adolf 
Hitler  to  the  presidency  and  the  chancellorship; 
as  they  grew  impatient  in  Cuba  and  elevated 
Fidel  Castro  to  the  dictatorship. 

We,  too,  have  reached  a  stage  where  we  seem 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  crisis,  semicrisis,  or  pseu¬ 
docrisis,  and  the  American  people  have  grown 
impatient  and  are  demanding  solutions  to  seri¬ 
ous  problems — problems  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  easy  and  quick  solutions.  The  so¬ 
lutions  to  these  problems  will  be  painful  and 
will  take  time,  perhaps  years,  to  succeed. 

This  is  not  a  truth  that  some  people  want  to 
hear.  Many  would  rather  believe  that  quack 
remedies  such  as  line-item  vetoes  and  enhanced 
rescissions  powers  in  the  hands  of  presidents 
will  somehow  miraculously  solve  our  current 
fiscal  situation  and  eliminate  our  monstrous 
budget  deficits. 

Of  course,  some  people  would,  perhaps, 
prefer  to  abolish  the  Congress  altogether  and 
institute  one-man  government  from  now  on. 
Some  people  have  no  patience  with  constitu¬ 
tions,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  learn  from  the  pages  of 
Rome's  history.  The  basic  lesson  that  we  should 
remember  for  our  purposes  here  is,  that  when 
the  Roman  Senate  gave  away  its  control  of  the 
purse  strings,  it  gave  away  its  power  to  check 
the  executive.  From  that  point  on,  the  Senate 
declined  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  Once  the  mainstay  was  weak¬ 
ened,  the  structure  crumbled  and  the  Roman 
Republic  fell. 

This  lesson  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Does  anyone  really  imagine 


that  the  splendors  of  our  capital  city  stand  or 
fall  with  mansions,  monuments,  buildings,  and 
piles  of  masonry?  These  are  but  bricks  and 
mortar,  lifeless  things,  and  their  collapse  or  res¬ 
toration  means  little  or  nothing  when  measured 
on  the  great  clock-tower  of  time.  But  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  American  constitutional  system,  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
the  Republic  rests,  finds  its  firmest  support  in 
the  continued  preservation  of  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  checks  and  balances,  separation 
of  powers,  and  the  control  of  the  purse,  sol¬ 
emnly  instituted  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  For 
over  two  hundred  years,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic  to  this  very  hour,  it  has  survived 
in  unbroken  continuity.  We  received  it  from 
our  fathers.  Let  us  as  surely  hand  it  on  to  our 
sons  and  daughters. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  series  of  reflections 
on  the  ancient  Roman  Republic  with  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster  from  his  speech  in  1832  on 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton's  birthday:  2 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  over¬ 
come.  If  disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from 
the  ocean,  another  generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it;  if  it  desolate 
and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they 
will  grow  green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to 
crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous 
decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All 
these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric 
of  demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skillful  architecture  which  unites  nation¬ 
al  sovereignty  with  state  rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity?  No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and  the  Parthenon, 
they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melancholy  immor¬ 
tality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them,  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian 
art;  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice 
than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  constitutional 
American  liberty. 
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2  See  Speech  No.  4. 
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